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THE  SELEUCID  MINT  OF  ANTIOCH 

By  EDWARD  T.  NEWELL 

It  is  surprising  that,  while  much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
large  and  important  coinage  of  the  Sclencid  sovereigns  of  Asia,  we 
should  still  be  at  such  a loss  to  assign  the  greater  part  of  this  coinage 
to  the  mints  that  were  once  so  active  in  its  production.  To  be  sure,  we 
can  easily  and  correctly  distinguish  the  issues  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  Berytos, 
and  Ake  Ptolemais  — but  only  because,  from  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Balas  on,  these  coins  bear  such  obvious  mint  marks  that  they  can  not 
be  misread.  Some  of  the  later  issues  of  Tarsos  and  Mallos  in  Cilicia 
are  also  distinguishable.  But  since  the  appearance  of  Dr.  George 
Macdonald’s  two  illuminating  monographs'  dealing  with  certain  Selen- 
cid  coinages  of  Asia  Minor,  little  advance2  has  been  made  and  the  origin 
of  the  bulk  of  the  Seleueid  coinage  is  still  au  euigma. 

At  first  sight  the  vast  material  remaining  seems  to  present  almost 
insurmountable  difficulties,  but  the  inducements  offered  to  students  and 
historians  to  solve  the  problem  are  correspondingly  many.  The  Solen- 
oid coinage  in  particular  is  closely  associated  with,  and  therefore  par- 
takes of,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  many  rulers  who  issued  it;  its  long  and 
splendid  line  of  living  portraits  — not  only  of  the  legitimate  scions  of 
the  House  of  Seleucus  but  also  of  usurping  regents  and  rebellious 
satraps  such  as  Achaeus,  Timarchus,  Tryphon,  and  others  — give  it  a 
vital  and  human  interest  that  is  not  surpassed  in  Greek  Numismatics. 
Its  many  mints  and  long  existence  give  it  a variety  of  types  and  of 
artistic  style  that  is  most  attractive.  While  the  time  is  certainly  not 
yet  ripe  for  a pretentious  study  of  the  Seleueid  coinage  as  a whole  (such 
as,  for  instance,  has  been  done  by  Svoronos  for  the  Ptolemaic  series) 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  sorting  out  the  issues  of  various  mints  or 
in  the  intensive  study  of  some  one  of  these  mints. 

' Jour.  Hell.  Studies.  Vol.  XXIII,  Vol.  XXVII.  1!)07. 

2 I)r.  ImhooMllumer  lias  since  published  an  article  dealing  with  Seleueid  coins  in  the  Xu- 
mismalische  Zeitschrift  for  1913,  but  while  this  is  important  for  new  material  and  its  association 
with  types  already  known,  only  suggestions  are  made  concerning  the  actual  mints.  Kev.  Kdgar 
Kogers  has  also  published  some  Seleueid  coins  in  his  collection  (Xum.  Chron.,  1912). 
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It  is  undoubtedly  obvious  that  the  most  important  and  the  longest 
lived  of  all  the  Seleucid  mints  was  that  of  their  capital  Antioch.  Curi- 
ously enough  no  systematic  study  has  yet  been  made  of  this  mint  under 
the  Syrian  Kings.  If  the  probably  prolific  issues  of  this  great  commer- 
cial and  political  centre,  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  Seleucid 
Empire,  could  be  picked  out,  gathered  together,  and  studied,  not  only 
would  a considerable  advance  be  recorded  in  our  knowledge  of  this 
particular  field,  but  a long  step  would  be  taken  towards  solving  the 
problems  of  the  remaining  mints.  The  following  is  an  attempt  in  this 
direction. 

Apologies,  however,  are  necessary  for  the  incompleteness  of  this 
work,  due  partly  to  the  rush  of  other  work  but  principally  to  the  present 
war  which  has  not  only  hastened  the  publication  but,  above  all,  has  made 
it  impossible  to  secure  casts  of  certain  important  coins  in  the  great 
public  and  private  collections  abroad.  Reliance  has  therefore  had  to 
be  placed  solely  upon  the  catalogues  of  the  Seleucid  coins  in  Paris, 
London,  and  Glasgow;  the  catalogue  of  the  coins  in  the  Hermitage 
Collection,  Petrograd  (Jour.  Int.  Num.,  Yol.  XIII,  1911)  ; various  sales 
catalogues  of  the  past  twenty  years  ; catalogues  of  certain  private  col- 
lections ; ^nd  finally  upon  such  actual  specimens  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  scattered  collections  of  America.  While,  therefore,  the  following 
list  of  coins  attributable  to  the  great  mint  of  Antioch  is  far  from  com- 
plete3, perhaps  enough  have  been  brought  together  to  give  us  a more  or 
less  clear  outline  of  the  issues  as  a whole,  to  show  their  real  sequence, 
and  to  throw  in  relief  the  comparative  importance  of  this  coinage  and 
the  light  it  sheds  on  the  history  of  the  times.  It  is  also  most  unfortu- 
nate that  we  are  forced  to  commence  our  studies  of  the  Antiochene  mint 
with  a coin  struck  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Seleucus  II.  This  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  first  issue  of  our  mint;  its  coinage  undoubtedly  goes 
back  well  into  the  reign  of  Antiochus  I,  if  not  earlier.  But  the  coin- 
ages of  the  earlier  sovereigns  from  Seleucus  I to  Seleucus  II  are 
notoriously  obscure  and  complicated,  and  they  can  not  be  satisfactorily 
studied  and  elucidated  without  the  assistance  of  hundreds  of  coins  and 
casts.  These,  it  is  manifest,  can  not  be  secured  at  the  present  time. 
In  this  article  we  desire  only  to  deal  with  coins  which  can  be  certainly 
attributed  to  Antioch,  and  as  the  issues  of  this  mint  emerge  from  chaos 

* Only  the  gold  and  silver  issues  have  been  treated  with  any  fullness  as  these  are  the  ones 
most  commonly  illustrated  in  our  catalogues.  The  bronze  issues  have  only  been  indicated,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  treat  of  these  successfully  without  seeing  and  handling  the  actual  speci- 
mens. Furthermore,  the  bronze  coins  are  seldom  illustrated  in  our  catalogues. 
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into  a clear  and  orderly  sequence  only  with  the  following  coin  this  one 
must,  perforee,  form  the  introduction  to  our  study.4 

SELEUCUS  II,  24G-22G  B.  C. 

1 TETR A DRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Seleticus  II  to  Rev.  BA2IAEQ2  (tor.)  2EAEYK0Y  (to 
right.  Circle  of  dots.  1.).  Apollo,  naked,  standing  to  1.,  holds 

arrow  in  outstretched  r.,  and  leans  with  1. 
on  tall  tripod.  On  1.,  outside  the  inscrip- 
tion, i.  On  r.,  outside  the  inscription,  ¥. 

Newell,  Plate  I ; London,  no.  5 ; Paris,  no.  255. 

2 TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar,  and  of  similar  style.  Rev.  Similar  to  preceding.  On  1.,  out- 

side inscription,  S.  On  r.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, J(. 

Paris  no.  250. 

The  attribution  of  these  tetradrachms  to  Antioch  is  dependant  upon 
the  similar  ones  struck  by  Seleucus  III  and  Antioehus  III  of  which  we 
will  treat  later.  We  here  see  a enstom  followed  which  seems  to  have 
been  more  or  less  prevalent  in  Greek  regal  coinages,  namely  that  the 
issues  of  the  capital  or  principal  mint  of  a kingdom  bore  only  magis- 
trates’ symbols  or  monograms  — but  never  any  mark  to  designate  the 
particular  eitv  at  which  the  piece  was  struck.5  Thus  under  the  Ptole- 
mies the  issues  of  Alexandria  bore  only  magistrates’  marks,  but  the 
provincial  mints  of  Cyprus  and  the  Phoenician  coast  nearly  always 
placed  mint  marks,  in  the  full  sense  of  this  term,  upon  their  coins.  So 
it  had  been  under  Alexander  the  Great.  The  central  mints  of  Pella, 
Amphipolis,  Sardis,  Halikarnassos,  Tarsus,  Babylon,  and  Alexandria 
used  no  distinctive  marks  to  designate  the  issuing  mint,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  subsidiary  mints  in  Cyprus,  Syria,  Phoenicia  and  other 
localities  often  did  employ  real  mint  marks.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  later  Macedonian  and  Pergamene  royal  issues.  While  this  may 
seem  a sweeping  statement,  close  inspection  will  show  that  it  is  essen- 
tially correet.  The  few  exceptions  that  from  time  to  time  occur  only 

4 The  historical  notes  accompanying  this  article  are  based  throughout  on  Hevan,uThc 
Douse  of  Seleucus,”  and  Xiese,  “ Die  Oeschichte  der  griechischen  und  makedonischen  Staaten." 
Acknowledgment  is  here  made  the  assistance  afforded  by  these  invaluable  works. 

6 This  custom  is  not  confined  to  ancient  times  as,  for  instance,  to-day  in  the  United  States 
only  the  subsidiary  mints  of  New  Orleans,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco  mark  their  issues,  the  prin- 
cipal mint,  Philadelphia,  does  not. 
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tend  to  prove  the  existence  of  such  a custom  as  a whole.  It  is  also  not 
meant  to  imply  that  all  minor  mints  were  accustomed  to  mark  their 
coinages.  There  are  innumerable  instances  where  they  too  used  only 
magistrates’  marks ; but  in  general,  especially  in  the  Seleucid  Empire, 
they  managed  by  monogram,  symbol,  or  peculiar  type  to  distinguish 
the  local  series  from  the  larger  mass  of  the  royal  issues  struck  in  the 
great  centres  of  the  empire.  To  reiterate  then,  in  the  Seleucid  coinage 
we  will  find  that  the  mint  of  Antioch  never,  until  a late  period,  placed 
a distinguishing  monogram  or  symbol  on  its  issues,  in  strong  contrast 
to  the  smaller,  or  perhaps  more  autonomous  mints,  such  as  Tyre  and 
other  Phoenician  cities,  which  from  the  time  of  Antiochus  III  gradually 
adopted  the  custom  of  using  special  marks  for  their  coins.  This  cus- 
tom was  also  later  followed  by  mints  in  Cilicia. 


SELEUCUS  III,  226-223  B.  C. 

In  226  B.  C.  Seleucus  III  succeeded  to  his  father’s  dominions, 
which  by  now  had  shrunk  to  Cilicia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
Persis,  and  Media.  Without  being  able  to  increase  these  dominions  he 
died  suddenly  (probably  by  poison)  in  the  Summer  of  223  B.  C. 

Such  coins  issued  in  his  name  and  bearing  his  portrait  as  can  be 
assigned  to  Antioch  are  the  following  : 

3 TETR A DRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Seleucus  III,  Rev.  BAS IAEQ5:  (to r.)  2EAEYKOY  (to 
with  slight  indication  of  a side  beard,  to  1.).  Apollo,  naked  but  for  chlamis  draped 
right.  Circle  of  dots.  over  right  thigh,  seated  to  1.  on  omphalos, 

holds  arrow  in  outstretched  r.,  rests  1.  on 
bow.  On  1.,  outside  inscription,  i.  On 
r.,  outside  inscription,  y. 

London  no.  1 (PI.  vii,  0);  J.  Ward  Coll.  no.  781  (PI.  xix) ; Jameson  Coll.  no. 
1682  (PI.  lxxxiv) ; Egger  Sale  xlv,  1913,  no.  657  (PI.  xix);  Roll.  & Feuard.  Sale, 
June,  1913,  no.  330,  Plate  I ; Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no.  575  (PI.  xvii)  ; Hirsch, 
Weber  Sale,  no.  4047  (PI.  lvii)  ; Newell  (two  specimens,  one  ex.  Zschiesche  & lvoder 
Sale;  April,  1913,  no.  690,  PI.  ix)  ; Paris,  nos.  297  and  298;  Coll.  Walcher  de  Mol- 
thein,  1895,  no.  2913  (PI.  xxv). 

4 TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Seleucus  III  Rev.  Similar  to  preceding.  On  1.,  out- 
with  beard  very  evident.  Circle  of  clots,  side  inscription,  £.  On  r.,  outside  in- 

scription,  pq. 

Paris,  no.  296  (PI.  viii,  11)  ; Egger  Sale  xli,  no.  652,  Plate  I. 
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5 TETR A DRACHM. 

Olv.  Similar  to  preceding.  Rev.  Similar  to  preceding.  On  I.,  out- 

side inscription,  V . 

Paris,  no.  299;  London  (Nuin.  Chron.,  Ser.  IV,  Vol.  XIV,  PI.  viii,  8). 

6 TETRADRACHM. 

Obr.  Similar  to  preceding. 

London,  no.  2. 

That  these  types  belong  to  the  same  mint  as  no.  1 of  Seleucns  II  is 
evident  from  similarity  in  style,  and  above  all  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
two  characteristic  monograms  1 and  V . The  rule  of  Seleucns  III  was 
too  short  to  bring  about  much  change  in  the  personel  of  the  mint.  The 
comparative  commonness  of  the  type  represented  by  no.  3 (it  is  easily 
the  most  frequent  of  all  the  tetradrachms  of  Seleucus  III)  points  to  the 
principal  mint  of  this  ruler’s  empire  as  their  place  of  origin. 


Rev.  Similar  to  preceding.  On  1.,  out- 
side inscription,  i.  On  r.,  outside  in- 
scription, SQ. 


ANTIOCHUS  111,  223-187  B.  C. 

For  a short  time  after  the  sudden  death  of  Seleucus  III  the  succes- 
sion to  the  Seloucid  throne  was  under  debate.6  The  younger  brother 
of  the  dead  king,  Antiochus  by  name,  was  at  this  time  in  distant  Bab- 
ylonia as  governor.  Fortunately  for  him,  however,  his  cousin  Achaeus 
assumed  the  direction  of  affairs  in  the  West  in  his  favor  until  the  new 
king  could  himself  reach  the  capital  and  take  over  the  actual  rule.  As 
Achaeus  had  thus  declared  for  Antiochus  III  from  the  beginning,  and 
occupied  the  central  portion  of  the  Empire,  there  is  no  doubt  that  coins 
were  struck  at  Antioch  in  the  latter’s  name  shortly  after  the  reception 
of  the  news  of  the  death  of  Seleucus  III.  In  full  accord  with  this  as- 
sumption we  find  a large  series  of  tetradrachms  closely  bound  by  style 
and  monograms  to  those  of  the  dead  king  and  evidently  struck  in  the 
same  mint  with  little  or  no  interval  between  their  respective  appear- 
ances. 

0 The  well  known  coins  with  the  portrait  of  a young  boy  and  the  inscription  BAIEIAEQ^ 
ANTIOXOY  have  been  assigned  to  this  period  by  Droysen  and  Babelon  and  supposed  by  them 
to  have  been  struck  by  an  ephemeral  and  shadoVy  Antiochus  mentioned  in  an  inscription.  This 
attribution  has  since  been  discarded — and  with  right  as  we  shall  see. 
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SERIES  I,  Circa  223-200  B.  C. 

Youthful  Portrait. 

a.  Beaded  Border. 

7 TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Youthful  head  of  Antiochus  III  Rev . BA^IAEQ^  (to  r.)  ANTIOXOV  (to 
to  r.,  diademed.  Ends  of  diadem  hang  1.).  Apollo,  naked  but  for  chlamis  draped 
down.  Circle  of  dots.  over  right  thigh,  seated  to  left  on  ompha- 

los, holds  arrow  in  outstretched  i\,  rests  1. 
on  bow.  On  1.,  outside  inscription,  Y 
and 

Bunbury  Sale,  no.  466,  Plate  I ; Glasgow,  no.  3 (PI.  lxv,  7)  ; Newell. 

8 TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar  head  but  side  beard  not  Rev . Similar  to  above.  On  1.,  outside 
visible  and  one  end  of  diadem  flying.  inscription,  i and  Y. 

Egger  Sale  xli,  no.  659,  Plate  I ; Sotheby  Sale,  July,  1899,  no.  116  (PI.  iii). 

9 TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Youthful,  diademed  head  of  Anti-  Rev . Similar  to  preceding.  On  1.,  out- 

ochus  III  to  r.  Ends  of  diadem  hang  side  inscription,  i.  On  r.,  outside  inscrip- 
down.  Circle  of  dots.  tion, 

Egger  Sale  xli,  no.  663,  Plate  I. 

b.  Fillet  Border. 

JO  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Youthful,  diademed  head  of  Anti-  Rev . Similar  to  preceding.  On  L,  out- 

ochus  III  to  r.  Ends  of  diadem  hang  side  inscription,  1 and  Y- 
down.  Fillet  border. 

Jameson  Coll.  no.  1686,  Plate  I. 

U TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar  to  preceding.  Fillet  bor-  Rev.  Similar  to  preceding.  On  1.,  out- 
^er-  side  inscription,  Y and  M . 

Helbing,  Zsehiesche  & Ivoder  Sale,  April,  1913,  no.  689  (pi.  ix). 

12  TETRADRACHM.7 

Obv.  Similar  to  preceding.  Rev.  Similar  to  preceding.  On  1.,  out. 

side  inscription,  M. 

Egger  Sale,  xli,  no.  660;  Egger  Sale,  xli,  no.  661;  Egger  Sale,  1908,  no.  577, 
Plate  I ; Merzbacher  Sale,  1910,  no.  823  (PL  14);  Num.  Chron.,  1883,  PL  v.  1; 
London,  no.  25;  Coll.  L.  Walcher  de  Molthein,  1895,  no.  2920  (PL  xxv) ; Amer. 

7 Tlu*  gold  Oktadraehm  in  the  Hunterian  Coll.,  Glasgow,  no.  1,  Plate  lxv,  G,  of  this  type 
is  now  considered  to  be  a forgery  (cast).  ’ 
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Nunn  Soc.  ; Rome,  Strozzi  Sale,  1907,  no.  1(363  (PI.  xi) ; A.  Calm  Cat.  no.  24,  no. 
763  (PI.  iv). 

13  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . More  mature  head,  high  relief.  Rev.  Similar  to  preceding.  On  1.,  out- 
Border  not  visible.  side  inscription,  y. 

Sardis  (Publications  of  the  Amer.  Soc.  for  the  excavation  of  Sardis),  Vol.  XI, 
Part  1,  1910-14,  no.  397  (PI.  i). 

U TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  preceding  but  of  lower  Her.  Similar  to  preceding.  On  1.,  out- 
relief.  Beaded  border.  side  inscription,  y* 

American  Numismatic  Society,  Plate  I. 

15  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  preceding.  Rev.  Similar  to  preceding.  On  1.,  out- 

side inscription,  y and  On  r.,  outside 
inscription,  $. 

Newell,  Plate  I. 

This  compact  series  of  tetradrachms  is  closely  associated  with  those 
of  Seleneus  II  and  III  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  two  charac- 
teristic monograms  s and  V,  and  by  the  close  similarity  of  their  styles. 
With  no.  10  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Seleueid  coinage  the  fillet 
border  in  place  of  the  more  usual  beaded  border.  As  Babelon,  follow- 
ing Cavedoni,  has  shown,8  the  significance  of  the  fillet  on  account  of 
the  close  association  between  this  particular  form  of  fillet  and  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Apollino  origin  of  the  Seleueid 
family.  On  well  preserved  Seleueid  coins  we  are  able  to  distinguish 
the  fillet  decoration  on  the  omphalos  upon  which  Apollo  is  seated.  It 
is  needless  to  draw  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  great  honor  in  which 
the  worship  of  Apollo  was  held  at  Antioch  and  to  the  famous  temple 
and  sacred  grove  of  this  divinity  situated  just  outside  the  walls  at 
Daphne.  There  may  be  some  significance,  therefore,  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  upon  the  issues  which  we  would  attribute  to  the  Antiochene  mint 
that  the  fillet  border  first  appears. 

The  portrait  of  Antiochns  III,  as  found  on  this  series,  suits  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  very  well  as  we  know  that  he  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  was  called  to  the  throne.  The  portrait 
is  evidently  that  of  a young  man  in  his  early  twenties. 

8 Babelon,  Les  rois  de  Syrie,  etc.,  Introduction,  pp.  lxxvi,  Ixxvii. 
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Running  parallel  with  these  silver  coins  there  is  also  a bronze 
series  containing  at  least  two  denominations.  The  types  for  the  large 
size  are : obv.  Head  of  Antiochus  III,  rev.  Apollo  seated;  those  for  the 
small  size  are : similar  obverse,  rev.  Apollo  standing.  The  monogram 
1 is  found  on  all  of  these  and,  in  addition,  the  letters  A (Paris  no.  400) , 
I (Paris,  099,  410,  and  London  49-51) , O (Paris  398),  and  without  let- 
ters (Paris  397) . It  is  not  impossible  that  these  letters  may  form  a 
portion  of  a series  of  regnal  dates  or  the  indications  of  numbered  issues. 

SERIES  II,  Circa  206-200  B.  C. 

Middle-aged  Portrait. 
a.  Elephant  type. 

(6  STATER. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  III 
to  r.  Ends  of  taenia  hang  down.  Cir- 
cle of  dots. 

Paris,  no.  393,  Plate  I . 

>7  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  III 
to  r.  Ends  of  taenia  hang  down.  Fillet 
border. 

Paris,  no.  394,  Plate  I. 

18  TETRADRACHM.9 
Obv.  Similar  to  preceding. 

Loudon,  no.  28,  Plate  I. 

b.  Apollo  type. 

19  STATER. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  III  Rev.  BA5IAEQ2  (tor.)  ANTIOXOY  (to 
• to  right.  Ends  of  taenia  hang  down.  1).  Apollo,  naked  but  for  chlamis  draped 
Circle  of  dots.  over  right  thigh,  seated  to  1.  on  omphalos, 

holds  arrow  in  outstretched  r.,  rests  1.  on 
bow.  On  1.,  outside  inscription,  i|i.  On 
r.,  outside  inscription,  ff| . 

London,  no.  3,  Plate  II ; Hirsch  Weber  Sale,  1908,  no.  4050  (PI.  lii). 

9 If  the  rather  common  drachms  of  the  elephant  type  are  to  be  taken  as  an  Antiochene  issue, 
as  now  seems  likely,  they  would  form,  in  style  and  type,  a transition  between  the  tetradrachm  no. 
13  of  the  Preceding  Series,  and  nos.  17  and  18  of  the  present  Series.  The  monogram  found  on 
these  drachms  is  not  unlike  that  on  the  Elephant  tetradrachms.  Specimens  of  the  drachm  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  following  collections:  London,  nos.  30  (PI.  ii),  31,  32;  Paris,  nos.  395  (PI.  x,  3), 
39C;  Jameson,  no.  1089  (PI.  lxxxv);  Me  well  (two  specimens);  Petrograd,  nos.  268,  269;  J.  Ward 
Coll.,  no.  784  (illustrated);  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  nos.  32  (PI.  lxv.  13),  33. 


Rev.  BA5IAEQS  (to  r.)  ANTIOXOY  (to 
1.)  Elephant  with  raised  trunk  to  r.  In 
front,  Y,  in  exergue, 


Rev.  BA5IAEQ5  (above)  ANTIOXOY 
(below).  Elephant  to  r.  On  1.,  /£,  on  r., 
M. 


Rev.  Similar  to  preceding.  On  1., 
on  r.,  PI- 
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20  TETR A DRACHM. 

Obv.  I lend  of  Antiocluis  III  ns  nbove  Her.  Similar  to  preceding.  On  1.,  out- 
exeept  that  ends  of  taenia  are  flying.  Fil-  side  inscription,  y. 
let  border. 

Newell,  Plate  II  ; Paris,  nos.  374  and  375  ; Bourgey,  Rousset  Sale,  April,  1008, 
no.  198  (PI.  vii). 

21  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Head  as  above.  Cirele  of  dots. 

London,  no.  1G. 

22  TETR  A DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  20.  Fillet  border.  Rev.  Similar  to  no.  20.  On  1.,  outside 

inscription, 

Newell,  Plate  II  : Newell  (another). 

23  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no,  21.  Border  of  dots.  Rev.  Similar  to  preceding.  On  1.,  out- 

side inscription,  y. 

London,  no.  14,  Plate  II  ; Paris,  no.  392  (PI.  ix,  10). 

24  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  20.  Fillet  border.  Rev.  Similar  to  preceding.  On  1.,  out- 

side inscription,  tripod  (with  base). 

Newell,  Plate  II  ; Paris,  nos.  372  (PI.  ix,  11)  and  385  (PI.  ix,  13)  ; Bunbury 
Coll.,  no.  474  (PI.  iv)  ; Sardis  (Publications  of  the  Amer.  Soc.  for  the  Excavation  of 
Sardis),  Vol.  XI,  Part  I,  1910-14,  no.  393  (PI.  i). 

In  the  Numismatische  Zeitschrift  for  1913,  pp.  187,  188,  Dr. 
Imhoof-Blumer  has  assembled  certain  of  the  coins  which  we  have  just 
enumerated,  namely  nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G,  7,  8, 11  and  1G  and,  on  account 
of  the  characteristic  monograms  £-  and  ¥ which  these  bear,  has  rightly 
enough  discerned  that  the  coins  in  question  must  be  the  product  of  a 
single  mint,  and  suggests,  furthermore,  that  this  mint  may  have  been 
Antioch.  In  this  we  can  but  agree  with  him  as  being  the  only  possible 
solution  because  of  the  great  number,  not  only  of  varieties  but  of  actual 
specimens  that  have  come  down  to  us.  In  proceeding  from  the  point 
at  which  Dr.  Blumer  left  off  and  studying  the  succeeding  series  of  coin 
issues  which  appear  for  every  reign  throughout  the  remainder  of  Seleu- 
cid  history  we  will  see  that  only  Antioch  eould  have  been  the  source  of 
such  an  unbroken  sequence  of  coinages.  When,  however.  Dr.  Blumer 


Rev.  Similar  to  preceding.  Oh  1.,  out- 
side  inscription,  y. 
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would  see  in  the  monograms  1 and  ¥ something  else  besides  magis- 
trate’s marks  because,  as  he  states,  the  coins  bearing  these  cover  a 
period  of  fifty  years  or  more,  we  find  it  impossible  to  follow  him.  His 
error  lies  in  computing  the  years  over  which  these  two  monograms 
must  stretch  by  counting  in  the  full  reigns  of  both  Seleucus  II  and 
Antiochus  III,  that  is  from  246  to  187  B.  C. — a matter  of  some  fifty- 
nine  years.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  the  two  monograms  in  ques- 
tion only  appear  upon  the  coins  of  Seleucus  II  just  before  his  death  in 
226  B.  C.  They  then  continue  through  the  reign  of  Seleucus  III  (226- 
223),  and  through  the  first  period  (circa  223-206)  of  Antiochus  III 
when  his  portrait  is  still  that  of  a comparatively  young  man.  At  this 
point  M drops  out,  but  ¥ appears  again,  but  alone,  during  the  next 
period  which  ends  about  200  B.  C.  and  whose  coin  issues  show  Antio- 
chus III  as  a man  of  middle  age  — that  is  about  thirty-five  to  forty 
years  of  age.  In  other  words  the  two  magistrates  signing  themselves 
£ and  ¥ respectively  were  in  office,  the  one  not  longer  than  from  say 
228  to  about  206  B.  C.,  the  second  from  228  to  about  200  B.  C.  at  the 
longest,  an  extended  but  never -the -less  far  from  impossible  tenure  of 
office.  Dr.  Blumer  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  considering  the  features 
of  Antiochus  III  on  the  later  coins  (our  nos.  16  and  20)  as  those  of  an 
elderly  man  and  therefore  to  be  referred  to  the  end  of  his  reign.  As 
can  be  seen  on  our  plates  the  features  of  Antiochus  on  this  Series  (nos. 
16  to  24)  are  still  full  and  vigorous  and  without  the  trace  of  a single 
wrinkle.  They  would  seem  to  be  those  of  a man  of  strong  personality 
and  in  the  prime  of  life,  perhaps  some  thirty-five  to  forty  years  of  age, 
which  fits  in  well  with  the  dates  assigned  to  these  coins.  A much 
older  portrait  will  be  found  in  the  next  series. 

Looking  closely  at  the  coins  which  comprise  Series  II  we  see  that 
it  is  but  a continuation  of  Series  I.  We  find  a slightly  older  head,  the 
same  fillet  border  of  the  latest  coins  of  the  previous  series,  the  charac- 
teristic monogram  ¥,  and  in  ¥ a slight  variant  of  the  monogram  “P  seen 
on  no.  15.  The  elephant  stater,  no.  16,  certainly  belongs  to  our  mint 
on  account  of  the  monogram  V . It  is  therefore  likely  that  the  two 
tetradrachms  nos.  17  and  18,  with  the  same  reverse  type  of  an  elephant, 
were  struck  here  as  well.  In  confirmation  of  this  we  should  note  the 
close  similarity  of  style  and  workmanship  between  the  obverses  of 
these  two  remarkable  pieces  and  the  obverses  of  nos.  20,  22,  and  24. 
The  placing  of  the  commencement  of  Series  II  in  the  year  206/205 
B.  C.  is  due  to  the  sudden  and  ephemeral  appearance  of  the  elephant 
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for  the  reverse  type.  This  animal  would  be  the  most  natural  emblem 
that  could  be  selected  to  celebrate  what  Antiochus  111  was  pleased  to 
call  his  subjugation  of  Bactria  and  India.  His  achievements  in  the 
East  undoubtedly  made  a great  impression  upon  his  contemporaries  by 
whom  he  was  henceforth  called  the  “ Great.”  There  were  no  doubt 
great  celebrations  held  at  Antioch  when  news  arrived  of  his  successes, 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  suzerainty  by  Enthedemus  and  Sophaga- 
senus,  and  the  statement  that  the  Bactrian  king  (and  perhaps  the 
Indian  as  well,  though  our  historians  do  not  say  so)  had  turned  over 
to  the  Seleucid  army  a large  force  of  Indian  elephants.  These  re- 
mained the  pride  and  strength  of  the  Seleucid  armies  until,  in  later 
years,  when  disasters  had  befallen  the  Empire,  Rome  saw  lit  to  send  a 
commission  to  Syria  with  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  or  render- 
ing useless  all  elephants  collected  at  Apamea  the  Seleucid  arsenal. 

With  no.  24  monograms  disappear  for  a time  from  the  coinages  of 
our  mint,  their  place  being  taken,  by  symbols.  The  style  and  appear- 
ance of  this  piece  is  too  similar  to  the  preceding  numbers  to  separate 
it  from  them. 

The  custom,  first  brought  out  in  this  series,  of  using  the  fillet  bor- 
der only  for  the  tetradrachms,  is  to  be  noted  ; the  smaller  sized  denom- 
inations, such  as  the  stater  and  drachm,  still  nse  the  beaded  border. 

SERIES  III,  Circa  200-187  B.  C. 

Older  Portrait. 

25  GOLD  OKTADItACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  bead  of  Antiochus  III  Rev.  BA2IAEQ5(to  r.)  ANTIOXOY  (to 
tor.  Ends  of  taenia  flying.  Fillet  border.  1.).  Apollo,  naked  but  for  chlamis  draped 

over  light  thigh,  seated  to  left  on  ompha- 
los, holds  arrow  in  outstretched  r.,  rests  1. 
on  bow.  On  1.,  outside  inscription,  rose. 

London,  no.  1,  Plate  II. 

26  TETRADRACHM.10 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, now  IN  CASE. 

London,  no.  27,  Plate  II ; Paris,  nos.  378,  380,  and  381  ; Glasgow  (Hunterian 
Coll.),  nos.  10  and  11  ; Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no.  580  (PI.  xvii). 

10  To  this  issue  may  belong  Paris  no.  373,  with  symbol  : cOHN'l  coriAK.  As  I have  not  seen 
the  piece  it  has  not  been  included.  No.  582  in  Bgger  Sale  of  Jan.  7, 1908,  Plate  xviii,  with  doubt- 
ful symbol  in  field,  probably  also  belongs  here. 
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27  TETRA  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  /far.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, now  in  cask.  In  exergue,  AIK. 
Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  12,  Plate  II : Paris,  no.  379. 


28  TETRA  DRACIIM. 
Obv.  Similar. 

Newell,  Plate  II. 

29  TETRADRACHM. 
Obv.  Similar. 

Newell,  Plate  II. 


/lev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, bow  in  cask.  In  exergue.  ACK. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, horse’s  head. 


30  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, ANCHOR. 

Newell  (formerly  Hirsch,  Weber  Sale,  no.  4056),  Plate  II ; Glasgow  (Hunterian 
Coll.),  no.  14  (PI.  lxv,  10)  ; Egger  Sale  xlv,  no.  753  (PI.  xxi). 


The  coins  of  Series  III,  as  a glance  at  our  plates  will  show,  are  but 
a continuation  of  the  later  coins  of  Series  II.  The  only  differences  to 
he  noted  are  the  ageing  of  the  king’s  features,  and  the  general  adop- 
tion of  a symbol  in  the  place  of  a monogram  to  designate  the  officiating 
mint  magistrate.  On  nos.  27  and  28  an  additional  magistrate  places 
his  initial  letters  in  the  exergue.  These  letters  ask  have,  not  surpris- 
ingly, been  thought  by  numismatists  to  indicate  a mint  at  Ascalon  in 
Palestine.  But  if  we  attribute  these  two  pieces  to  Ascalon  we  will 
have  to  also  assign  all  the  coins  nos.  19-30  to  this  mint  as  well,  which 
is  manifestly  absurd.  The  indication  of  mints  by  letters  or  symbols  on 
Seleucid  silver  issues  did  not  become  general  until  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Balas,  although  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  III  the 
Tyrian  mint  is  indicated  by  a club.  So  far  as  I know  this  is  the  only 
mint  throughout  the  reigns,  of  Antiochus  III,  Seleuens  IV,  Antiochus 
IV  and  V,  and  Demetrius  I that  placed  any  direct  allusion  to  locality 
on  its  silver  coinages.  We  can  not  separate  nos.  27  and  28  from  the 
remainder  of  this  Series  as  they  are  all  too  closely  bound  together  by 
style  and  appearance. 

The  features  of  Antiochus  on  these  coins  show,  as  stated  above,  a 
distinct  advance  in  age  over  those  of  the  previous  Series. 


Tiik  Ski.ki eii>  Mint  of  AxTiorn 
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The  most  interesting  of  these  coins  is  the  gold  oktndrachm  no.  25. 
Although  it  is  unlikely,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  this  large  coin  (a 
very  rare  denomination  in  the  Seleucid  series  and  only  struck  under 
Antioelms  III)  lias  anything  to  do  with  the  famous  despoiling  of  the 
temple  of  Anaitis  at  Eelmtana  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  East- 
ern expedition,  we  may  perhaps  attribute  its  appearance  to  the  mighty 
preparations  for  the  war  against  Rome.  Or,  with  more  likelihood,  we 
may  see  in  it  an  attempt  to  meet  the  demand  for  such  pieces  in  the 
Phoenician  cities  after  their  removal  from  the  Egyptian  domination. 
Under  the  second  and  third  Ptolemies,  and  at  times  under  the  later 
ones,  many  gold  oktadraebms  (of  Phoenician  weight)  were  struck  in 
the  mints  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  Ake-Ptolemais,  Gaza,  and  Joppa.  When 
these  mints  failed  to  strike  any  specimens  of  this  particular  denomina- 
tion the  mints  of  Cyprus  and  of  Alexandria  seem  to  have  continued  to 
do  so.  The  inhabitants  of  these  Phoenician  cities  would  have  grown 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  a large  denomination  in  gold  and  it  might 
therefore  have  been  in  an  attempt  to  conform  with  this  usage  that  cer- 
tain Seleucid  mints  proceeded  to  strike  what  was  to  them  an  unaccus- 
tomed piece.  The  apparent  age  of  the  features  on  our  particular 
specimen  would  point  to  about  the  commencement  of  the  second  cen- 
tury B.  C.  as  the  date  of  striking.  As  by  197  B.  C.  the  Phoenician 
coast  was  firmly  in  the  possession  of  Antioelms  this  possibility  is  at 
least  worth  considering. 


SELEUCUS  IV,  188/7 -17G/5  B.  C. 

After  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  glorious  as  well  as  disastrous 
reign  of  Antioelms  III,  snrnamed  the  Great,  the  years  of  Sciences  IV, 
his  son,  passed  in  comparative  peace  and  quiet.  It  is  a period  given 
up  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Seleucid  power,  a power  shaken  and  strained 
in  every  fibre  of  its  being  by  the  wars  and  turmoil,  the  victories  and 
defeats  of  the  past  thirty  years.  This  may  have  been  a time  of  peace 
as  it  was  not  of  prosperity  — the  losses  of  the  colossal  and  far-flung 
wars  of  Antioelms  were  too  great,  the  country  groaned  beneath  the 
tribute  which  successful  Rome  had  demanded  of  the  defeated  Empire. 
According  to  Polybius  twelve  thousand  talents  was  the  yearly  stipend 
to  be  paid  for  the  duration  of  twelve  years.  Theoretically  this  great 
assessment  would  have  been  completed  by  178  B.  C.,  but  the  bankrupt 
kingdom  was  unequal  to  the  task  and  so  we  find  that  in  the  reign  of 
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Antiochus  IV  the  unsettled  portions  of  the  indemnity  were  still  being 

paid. 

31  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Seleucus  IV  to  Rev . BA^IAEQIE  (tor.)  2EAEYK0Y  (to 

r.  Fillet  border.  1.).  Apollo,  naked  but  for  chlamis  dipped 

over  right  thigh,  seated  to  1.  on  omphalos, 
holds  arrow  in  extended  r.,  rests  1.  on  bow. 
On  1.,  outside  inscription,  star. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  1,  Plate  II. 

32  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar,  but  border  of  dots.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, FILLETED  PALM  BRANCH. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  10  (PI.  lxvi,  4). 

33  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar,  but  filleted  border.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, WREATH-BEARING  NIKE. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  2;  Paris,  no.  472. 

34  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.  outside  inscription, 

FILLETED  PALM  BRANCH. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  4;  Paris,  no.  469. 

35  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, FILLETED  PALM  BRANCH.  In  ex- 
ergue, 

Newell,  Plate  II ; Paris,  nos.  464,  465  : Petrograd,  no.  307  and  (?)  308 ; Sotheby, 

Guzman  Sale,  1914,  no.  112  (PI.  vi)  ; Rome,  Strozzi  Sale,  1907,  no.  1666  (PI.  xi). 

36  DRACHM. 

06c.  Similar,  but  witli  a circle  of  dots.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, palm  branch.  In  exergue, 

Paris,  no.  467. 

37  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  35.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion,  filleted  palm  branch.  In  ex- 
ergue, M. 

London,  no.  ‘J;  Paris,  no.  470  ; Amer.  Nuin.  Society,  Plate  III  ; Petrograd,  nos. 

311  and  312. 
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38  TETRADRAC11M. 

Obv.  Similar.  llev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, FILLETED  PALM  IIKANCII.  Ill  CX- 
ergue,  <t>. 

Paris,  no.  468  ; Egger  Sale,  Jan.  7,  1908,  no.  58G,  Plate  III  ; London,  no.  11. 

39  TETKADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  llev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, PALM  BRANCH  and  WREATH.  Ill 
exergue,  A- 

London,  nos.  12  and  13,  Plate  III  : Paris,  nos.  4G2  and  4G3  ; Ilirseli,  Rliousopou- 
los  Sale,  no.  4450  (PI.  lv) ; J.  Ward  Coll.,  no.  785  (PI.  xix) ; Egger  Sale,  xli.  1912, 
no.  G71  (PI.  xix);  Newell;  Amer.  Num.  Soc. ; Pctrogrud,  nos.  305  and  306;  Egger 
Sale,  Jan.  7,  1908,  no.  587  (PI.  xviii):  Coll.  L.  Walclier  de  Moltlieiu,  1895,  no.  2928 
(PI.  xxv)  ; Sotlieby,  Cumberland  Clark  Sale,  1914,  no.  264  (PL  vii);  Ilirseli,  xxxiii, 
1913,  no.  894  (PI.  xxi);  Egger  Sale,  xlvi,  1914,  no.  2443  (PI.  xxxix). 

40  TETKADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  /lev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, FILLETED  PALM  BRANCH  lllld  APLUS- 
tre.  In  exergue,  A. 

London,  no.  8 ; Paris,  no.  466  ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  8,  Plate  III  ; Pe- 
trograd,  no.  309. 

4(  TETKADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  6. 

The  coinage  of  Antioch  under  Seleucus  IV  follows  closely  the  model 
set  by  the  last  issues  of  Antiochus  III.  We  see  the  magistrate’s  symbol 
in  the  held  on  the  left  outside  the  inscription  ; the  fillet  border  on  the 
obverse"  for  the  tetradrachnis ; the  circle  of  dots  for  the  drachm;  the 
same  high  relief  for  the  head  ; the  comparatively  low  relief  for  the  re- 
verse. With  no.  do  and  following,  a magistrate’s  monogram  is  found 
in  the  exergue,  while  the  symbol  still  continues  in  the  field. 

In  contrast  to  the  coinages  of  Antiochus  111  the  issues  of  Seleucus, 
as  a whole,  seem  to  be  divided  between  only  three  or  four  mints  at 
most.  The  coins  which  we  here  attribute  to  Antioch  easily  predom- 
inate in  number  of  varieties  as  well  as  in  number  of  actual  specimens. 
The  issues  of  the  supplementary  mints  of  Tyre,  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris, 

11  Nos.  3*2  and  30  are  the  only  exceptions. 


Jter.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, PALM  branch.  In  exergue,  |-f. 
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and  possibly  one  or  two  others,  are  scanty  in  comparison.  Under  Anti- 
ochus  III,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  issues  of  Antioch  are  very 
plentiful  and  outnumber  those  of  any  other  one  mint,  they  do  not  com- 
prise the  bulk  of  his  coinage  by  any  means.  This  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  Antiochus’  reign  was  a long  one;  that  his  many  and 
great  campaigns  kept  him  in  the  outlying  portions  of  his  empire  which 
must  have  thrown  a large  part  of  the  burden  of  coinage  for  military 
purposes  upon  the  provincial  mints  rather  than  upon  Antioch  ; and 
lastly  his  empire  was  of  wide  extent  comprising  many  great  and  popu- 
lous provinces  with  their  capitals  in  which,  because  of  the  great 
distance  from  Antioch,  and  for  reasons  of  economy  which  this  fact 
involved,  would  be  struck  all  money  for  local  needs.  When  Seleucus 
came  to  the  throne  the  empire  had  shrunk  once  more  to  Cilicia,  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  and  the  provinces  to  the  East  including  Media.  The  new 
reign  was  not  a warlike  one  and  its  energies  were  spent  in  trying  to 
meet  the  financial  drain’ of  the  huge  indemnity  exacted  by  Rome.  It  is 
most  natural,  therefore,  that  the  coinage  should  have  been  principally 
minted  at  the  capital  and  greatest  city  of  the  kingdom,  Antioch. 


ANTIOCHUS  IV,  EPIPHANES,  176/5-165/4  B.  C. 

The  principal  activity  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  IV  seems  to  have 
been  the  raising  of  money  to  meet  the  terrible  drain  of  the  Roman  in  - 
demnity.  The  man  who  was  charged  with  the  thankless  task  of  mak- 
ing the  people  meet  this  obligation  was  a certain  Heliodorus,  a citizen 
of  Antioch.  Not  content  with  the  great  power  he  had  thus  secured  he 
aimed  higher  and  caused  the  assassination  of  Seleucus.  At  this  time 
there  was  residing12  in  Antioch  a younger13  son  of  Seleucus,  and  him 
Heliodorus  caused  to  be  proclaimed  king.  But  there  were  other  and 
more  powerful  claimants.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Magnesia  and 
the  peace  terms  dictated  by  the  victorious  Romans,  the  younger  sou  of 
Antiochus  III,  also  named  Antiochus,  had  been  sent  to  Rome  as  a 
hostage.  A short  time  previous  to  the  unexpected  end  of  Seleucus  IV, 
at  the  request  of  the  Roman  Senate  he  sent  his  own  son  Demetrius  as 
hostage  in  place  of  Antiochus.  The  latter  set  out  for  the  East,  but  on 
his  way  stopped  at  Athens  where  he  seems  to  have  spent  some  time. 
It  was  here  that  the  news  of  his  brother’s  sudden  death  reached  him. 

12  Diodorus  xxx  7,  2. 

18  The  oldest  son,  Demetrius  by  name,  was  at  this  time  a hostage  in  Rome. 
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He  first  went  to  Asia  Minor  where  lie  was  warmly  received  by  Emnenes 
king  of  Pergamum  who  caused  him  to  be  crowned  with  the  royal  dia- 
dem. A powerful  army  was  also  placed  at  his  disposal  with  which  to 
drive  out  the  usurper  and  such  persons  as  refused  to  see  in  him  the 
rightful  king  of  Syria.  Details  of  the  campaign  are  lacking  but  by  the 
Summer  of  175  B.  C.  we  find  Antiochus  IV  safely  installed  as  the  Sol- 
enoid king  in  Antioch.  The  little  Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucns  IV,  was 
done  away  with,  his  minister  Heliodorus  disappeared. 


SERIES  I,  Circa  17U/A-1 70/C9  1$.  C. 
a.  Portrait  of  Antiochus  IV. 

42  TETR  A DRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  IV  Rev.  BASIAEfiS  (to  r.)  ANTIOXOY  (to 
tor.  Ends  of  diadem  hang  down.  Fillet  I.).  Apollo,  naked  hut  for  chlumis  draped 
border.  over  right  thigh,  seated  to  1.  on  omphalos, 

holds  arrow  in  outstretched  r.,  rests  1.  on 
bow.  On  I.,  outside  inscription,  LVKK. 
In  exergue, 

Paris,  no.  514,  Plate  III  ; Bunbury  Coll.,  no.  488  (PI.  iv)  ; Glasgow  (Hunterian 
Coll.),  no.  2 ; Petrograd,  no.  329. 

43  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  r.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, lyre.  In  exergue,  4>. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  3 (Pl.lxvi,  8). 

44  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

London,  nos.  3 and  4,  Plate  III. 

b.  Portrait  of  young  Antiochus. 

45  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  the  young  An-  Rev.  BASIAEL2  (to  r.)  ANTIOXOY  (to 
tiochus  to  r.  Ends  of  diadem  hang  down.  1.).  Apollo,  naked  but  for  chlumis  draped 
Fillet  border.  over  right  thigh,  seated  to  1.  on  omplmlos, 

holds  arrow  in  outstretched  r.,  and  rests  1. 
on  bow.  On  1.,  outside  inscription,  tri- 
ron.  In  exergue,  |-p. 

Newell  (formerly  Ilirscli,  Philipseti  Sale,  no.  2901),  Plate  III;  London,  no.  1 ; 
Paris,  no.  329;  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  1 (PI.  lxvii,  1). 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, THll’OD.  On  r.,  outside  inscription, 
LYRti.  In  exergue,  4>. 
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46  TETR  A DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Jiev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, tripod.  In  exergue,  4>. 

Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1683,  Plate  III ; J.  Ward  Coll.,  no.  782  (PL  xix) ; Petrograd, 

no.  383;  Sotheby,  O’Hagan  Sale,  1908,  no.  652  (PL  xi). 

47  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Jtcv.  Similar.  On  L,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, TRIPOD.  In  exergue, 

Paris,  no.  327. 

48  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  L,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, tripod.  In  exergue,  s\i. 

Paris,  no.  328  ; Petrograd,  no,  384  (slight  variation  in  monogram). 

49  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  llev.  Similar.  On  L,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, tripod.  In  exergue,  |"T. 

Paris,  no..  326. 

50  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, tripod.  In  exergue,  /%. 

London,  no.  2 ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  2. 

51  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  L,  outside  inscrip- 

tion/ tripod.  In  exergue,  B. 

London,  no.  3,  Plate  III  ; Paris,  no.  330  (PL  viii,  17);  Glasgow  (Hunterian 

Coil.),  no.  3. 


52  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Newell,  Plate  III ; Paris,  no.  325. 

53  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Petrograd,  no.  382. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  L,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, tripod.  In  exergue,  A. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  L,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, tripod.  In  exergue, 


The  first  issue  of  Antiochus  IV  at  Antioch  follows  the  style  and 
appearance  of  the  last  issues  of  Seleucus  IV.  A symbol  is  seen  in  the 
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left  field,  while  the  same  monogram.  4,  as  on  Seleuens’  coins,  is  in  the 
exergual  sj)ace. 

The  coins  (nos.  45-53)  which  bear  the  childlike  features  of  the 
young  Antiochus,  being  of  unusual  character,  have  been  the  occasion 
of  much  conjecture  and  controversy  and  have,  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
been  assigned  to  no  less  than  four  different  persons.  Gardiner  in  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue,  and  Babelon  in  the  Baris  Catalogue,  have 
both  followed  Droysen  and  given  these  coins  to  an  Antiochus,  son  of 
Seleuens  III,  known  to  us  only  from  an  inscription.  He  could  have 
reigned  for  only  a very  short  time  in  223  B.  C.,  that  is,  in  the  perturbed 
period  that  intervened  between  the  death  of  Seleuens  III. and  the  gene- 
ral acknowledgment  of  Antiochus  III  as  king.  Both  Niese14  and  Bevnn15 
have  discarded  this  attribution.  In  fact,  style  and  monograms  are  both 
fatal  to  it.  These  coins  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  known 
issues  of  Seleuens  III,  the  fillet  border  does  not  appear  till  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  111,  the  monograms  and  symbol  are  not  common  to  the  coin- 
ages of  previous  rulers  or  to  the  first  issues  of  Antiochus  III,  and, 
finally,  the  very  existence  of  this  ephemeral  personage  is  doubtful. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  these  coins  were  struck  in  honor  of 
the  young  son,  Antiochus  by  name,  whom  Antiochus  III  left  behind  him 
as  regent  in  Antioch  when  he  embarked  upon  his  eastern  adventures  in 
212  B.  C.  I was  at  first  somewhat  inclined  to  follow  this  theory  until 
a close  inspection  of  the  issues  of  the  young  Antiochus  and  of  Antio- 
chus III  showed  more  divergence  than  similarity  between  them.  In 
the  first  place  the  fillet  border  on  the  coins  of  the  third  Antiochus  is 
large  and  boldly  cut,  on  those  of  the  little  Antiochus  it  is  far  less  prom- 
inent and  of  very  different  character;  in  the  second  place  the  reverse 
surface  of  the  former’s  coins  is  flat,  of  the  latter’s  coins  it  is  distinctly 
concave;  thirdly  the  two  series  have  not  a single  monogram  in  com- 
mon, and  fourthly  the  symbol  Tiuron,  which  is  also  found  on  certain 
coins  of  Antiochus  III  for  Antioch  (see  no.  24),  varies  in  the  two  coin- 
ages— in  the  one  it  stands  upon  a base,  in  the  other  it  does  not.  Finally 
the  fact  that  the  little  son  of  Antiochus  111  was  ten  years  old  when  his 
father  left  him  regent  in  Antioch  would  seem  fatal  to  the  attribution  of 
these  coins  to  him.  The  portrait  they  bear  is  distinctly  that  of  a very 
young  child  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  of  age.  If  we  forced 
ourselves  to  accept  this  attribution  we  would  have  to  admit  that  the 
coins,  because  of  the  childishness;  of  the  features,  could  only  have  been 


H Xiese.  he.  ci it.,  vol.  II,  p.  777,  note  to  p.  172.  15  ttevan,  foe.  cit I,  p.  300,  note  3. 
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struck  when  Antiochus  first  left  Antioch.  In  other  words  these  pieces 
must  have  been  struck  nearer  212  B.  C.  than  200  B.  C.  But  for  this 
date  their  style  is  too  late.  Turn  now  to  our  Plate  III  where  they  have 
been  placed  following  the  eoins  issued  by  Seleucus  IV.  At  once  the 
close  similarity  between  these  two  series  becomes  evident.  Bevan  has 
already  drawn  attention  to  the  great  likeness  which  exists  between  the 
features  of  Seleucus  IV  and  this  little  Antiochus.16  We  should  also  note 
the  same  concavity  of  the  reverses,  the  similarity  in  treatment  of  the 
fillet  border,  and  lastly  the  fact  that  the  monograms  H5  and  4 are  com- 
mon to  both  series. 

Historical  reasons,  however,  do  not  permit  us  to  attribute  these 
pieces  to  the  reign  of  Seleucus,  for,  although  we  know  lie  had  a second 
son  Antiochus  by  name,  he  never  made  him  co -regent,  and  the  eldest 
son  (and  therefore  heir  to  the  throne)  bore  the  name  Demetrius,  and 
was  at  this  time  a hostage  in  Rome.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  coins 
would  be  struck  with  the  portrait  of  a second  son  unless  he  had  actually 
been  proclaimed  a partner  in  the  government. 

Bevan17  would  see  in  these  enigmatical  pieces  issues  by  the  revolt- 
ing Heliodorus  in  the  name  of  the  little  Antiochus  whose  father  he  had 
just  murdered.  But  the  fatal  objection  to  this  theory  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  time  during  whieh  this  Antiochus  eould  have  ruled  before  the 
arrival  of  Antiochus  IV  who  claimed  the  succession  and  soon  made 
good  this  claim,  was  far  too  short  to  allow  the  coin  production  from  one 
mint  to  be  so  great  as  we  know  it  to  have  been  in  this  ease.  The  coins 
with  the  infant’s  portrait  are  too  common,  consist  of  too  many  varie- 
ties of  dies  and  monograms,  and  are  of  too  eareful  workmanship  to 
make  it  at  all  probable  that  they  could  have  been  issued  during  the  few 
weeks  of  turmoil  and  uncertainty  that  intervened  between  the  death 
of  Seleucus  IV  and  the  arrival  of  Antiochus  IV. 

Another  theory,  put  forward  by  Dr.  Macdonald  in  the  Jour.  Hell. 
Stud.,  23,  111  ff.  and  Cat.  of  Hunterian  Coll.,  p.  53,  is  that  these  coins 
were  struck  by  Antioehus  IV  in  honor  of  his  little  son  Antiochus  who 
later  became  king  and  known  as  Antiochus  V Eupator.  This  theory  has 
been  followed  here  as  best  fitting  both  the  historical  and  numismatic 
evidence  at  our  disposal.  It  is  furthermore  supported  by  the  evidence 
certain  Babylonian  contract  tablets  of  this  period  furnish  us.  The 
earliest18  tablet  we  possess  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV  is  dated  on  the 

10  hoc.  tit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  120,  note  1.  17  Bevan,  loc.  tit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  126,  note  1. 

18  Clay,  Legal  Documents  from  Ereeli,  X.  Y.,  1913,  Introil.,  page  14. 
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22nd  day  of  the  2nd  month,  128th  year  Acr.  Sel.  (-  174  B.  C.)  and  is 
in  the  name  of  the  joint  kings  Antioehus  and  Antioehus  — evidently 
Antioclnis  IV  and  his  eldest  son  Antioelnis.  The  latest  one  we  have 
with  the  two  uamcs  is  for  the  29th  day,  10th  month,  142nd  year,  or  170 
B.  C.  The  present  writer  has  in  his  possession  another  tablet  dated 
the  Gth  day,  2nd  month,  144th  year  (or  108  B.  C.)  but  with  only  the  name 
of  a single  Antioehus.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  another  tablet 
published  by  Dr.  Clay  and  dated  12th  day,  Gth  month,  year  14G  (or  1GG 
B.  C.)  and  also  only  bearing  the  single  name  Antioehus  is  to  lie  as- 
signed, not  to  Antioehus  V Eupator  as  has  been  thought,  but,  because 
our  literary  sources  speak  of  Antioehus  IV  reigning  until  1G5/4  B.  C., 
to  Antioehus  IV.  In  other  words  we  gather  from  the  evidence  fur- 
nished by  these  Babylonian  tablets  that  Antioehus  IV' associated  his 
infant  son  with  himself  in  the  Government  as  early  as  174  B.  C.,  but  by 
1G8  B.  C.,  at  the  latest,  this  arrangement,  for  some  reason  or  other,  had 
been  discontinued  in  favor  of  his  sole  kingship.  Now  it  is  to  just  this 
period  of  double  power  that  it  seems  best  to  assign  the  earliest  tetra- 
drachms  which  bear  the  portrait  of  the  elder  Antioehus,  as  well  as  all 
those  which  bear  the  infant’s  head.  The  two  series  are  identical  in 
style  and  fabric  and  bear  in  common  the  symbol  tripod.  Probably  in 
conjunction  with  this  series  were  issued  the  following  bronze  coins 
which  have  for  their  obverse  type  a draped  and  veiled  female  bust,  for 
their  reverse  type  an  elephant’s  head  to  left.  All  of  these  pieces  have 
as  symbol  a tripod,  as  on  our  silver  issues,  and,  in  addition,  the  follow- 
ing letters,  0EK  (Hunter),  9 (Hunter),  I A (Hunter),  H*  (Hunter),  A 
(Paris,  Plate  x,  12) , M (Paris,  no.  487) , and  one  with  same  types  but 
a serrated  edge  and  letter  A (Hunter,  no.  55).  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
not  only  have  all  these  coins  the  same  tripod  symbol  found  on  the  silver 
issues  but  many  of  them  have  similar  letters  or  monograms.  Bronze 
coins  of  similar  style  and  fabric  are  also  to  be  found  struck  for  Seleucus 
IV.  Therefore  the  attribution  to  this  period  seems  corroborated.  Now 
that  we  also  have  such  a numerous  series  of  bronze  coins  to  place  along- 
side of  the  tetradrachms  with  the  child’s  head  the  possibility  of  their 
having  all  been  struck  by  the  shadowy  Antioehus,  second  son  of  Seleu- 
cus IV,  in  the  short  time  lie  is  supposed  to  have  ruled,  rapidly  vanishes 
and  we  are  only  left  with  the  alternative  of  the  first  veal’s  of  the  joint 
reigns  of  Antioehus  IV  and  his  son  Antioehus. 
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54  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  IV 
to  r.  Ends  of  diadem  hang  down  and  are 
adorned  with  stars.  (On  some  speci- 
mens these  arc  not  visible  being  off  the 
flan.)  Fillet ’border. 


SERIES  II,  Circa  1G9-167  B.  C. 
a.  Regular  issues. 


Rev.  BA^IAEQ^  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 
0EOY  | Eni4>AN0Y2  (to  1.).  Zens,  naked 
to  waist,  seated  to  1.  on  high-backed  throne, 
holds  Nike  in  outstretched  i\,  rests  1.  on 
sceptre.  In  exergue,  4. 


London,  no.  15,  Plate  III,  also  nos.  13  and  14  ; Paris,  no.  531  ; Glasgow  (Hunter- 
ian Coll.),  nos.  21  and  22  (PI.  lxvi,  13);  Amer.  Num.  Soc. ; Petrograd,  no.  343  ; J. 
Ward  Coll.,  no.  78G  (PI.  xix)  ; Bunbury  Coll.,  no.  491  (PI.  iv)  ; A.  Calm  Sale, 
xxxv,  1913,  no.  210;  Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no.  590  (PI.  xviii)  ; Sotheby,  Ashbnrn- 
ham  Sale,  1895,  no.  211  (PI.  iv). 


55  TETUADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Ends  of  diadem  adorned  Rev.  Similar.  In  exergue,  1^. 
with  stars. 

Paris,  no.  533,  Plate  III ; Petrograd,  no.  344. 


56  TETUADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Ends  of  diadem  adorned  Rev.  Similar,  but  without  monogram  or 
with  stars.  letters. 

Newell,  Plate  IV  ; London,  nos.  11  and  12  ; Paris,  no.  532  ; Glasgow  (Hunterian 
Coll.),  nos.  23  and  24  ; Amer.  Num.  Soc.  ; Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1G97  (PI.  lxxxv)  ; 
Hirsch,  Weber  Sale,  1908,  no.  406G  (PL  liii). 


The  peaceful  reign  of  Seleucus  now  began  to  bear  fruit  and  the 
Seleucid  Empire  once  more  became  a powerful  factor  in  Eastern  affairs. 
Particularly  was  this  the  case  when  Rome  became  involved  in  a mighty 
trial  of  strength  with  the  Macedonian  kingdom  of  Perseus.  Antiochus 
was  thus,  to  a certain  extent,  freed  from  the  watchful  and  ever  suspi- 
cious eye  of  Rome  and  did  all  that  lay  within  his  power  to  build  up  and 
perfect  the  Syrian  army  and  navy.  So  successful  was  he  in  this  that 
when  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  with  remarkable  lack  of  judgment  and  a 
poor  understanding  of  conditions,  attempted  to  assert  the  old  claim  to 
Coele -Syria  and  Phoenicia  (lost  to  her  under  Antiochus  III)  Antiochus 
IV  in  two  short  and  equally  successful  campaigns  routed  the  Egyptian 
armies,  seized  the  country  from  Memphis  to  the  Sea,  laid  siege  to  Alex- 
andria and  all  but  captured  it.  At  the  last  moment  Rome,  having  suc- 
cessfully dealt  with  Perseus  and  being  in  no  mind  to  see  Egypt  subject 
to  Antiochus,  intervened  and  forced  a peace  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
Antiochus  was  thus  cheated  of  his  prize  but  gained  immense  prestige. 
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It  was  during  these  Egyptian  campaigns  that  the  preceding  coins 
were  probably  struck.  As  the  Babylonian  contract  tablets  show  us 
Antiochus  was  now  reigning  alone19  and  so  the  coins  bear  only  his  por- 
trait; 

The  new  types  which  were  now  introduced  in  the  Seleucid  coinage 
by  Antiochus  IV  are  interesting  as  they  are  so  intimately  associated 
both  with  the  events  of  the  time  and  with  the  personality,  political  aims, 
and  aspirations-  of  Antiochus  himself.  Brought  up  in  Home,  inspired 
by  Greek  learning  and  ideals,  quickened  by  his  sojourn  in  Athens,  the 
intellectual  metropolis  of  all  true  Hellenes,  Antiochus  IV  considered 
himself  the  foremost  champion  of  Hellenism  in  the  East.  He  attempted 
to  imbue  his  oriental  subjects  with  this  spirit,  to  conform  their  customs 
to  this  ideal,  and  more  or  less  to  standardize  their  innumerable  local 
cults  to  one  common  form  of  worship.  To  focus  their  worship  on  some 
Hellenic  deity,  as  near  like  the  local  divinities  as  possible,  was  his  so- 
lution of  the  problem.  Zens  Olympios,  the  nearest  to  the  innumerable 
Baals  or  Baalim  that  had  come  down  from  the  earliest  days  in  every 
township  of  the  kingdom,  therefore  became  the  leading  and,  one  might 
say,  the  official  god  of  the  Empire.  Not  content  with  this,  Antiochus 
seems  to  have  identified  himself  with  Zens,  to  have  presented  himself 
to  the  people  as  the  “effulgence  in  human  form  of  the  Divine,  a god 
manifest  in  the  flesh. 1,20  For  it  is  thus  that  he  styles  himself  upon 
these  new  coin  issues:  Beo?  'K-mfyavi'p,  the  God  manifest.  Most  appro- 
priately the  type  chosen  for  the  tetradraehms  was  that  of  Olympian 
Zens,  now  become  the  great  Divinity  of  the  Seleucid  empire,  to  whom 
Antiochus  had  commenced  the  erection  at  Athens  of  a magnificent  and 
colossal  temple  but  destined  never  to  be  finished  until  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  On  the  citadel  at  Antioch  another  sumptuous  temple, 
adorned  with  plates  of  gold,  was  dedicated  to  -Jupiter  Capitolinus;  in 
the  great  temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne  a statue  as  near  like  the  master- 
piece of  Pheidias  at  Olympia  was  set  up ; the  temple  of  Jehovah  in 
Jerusalem  was  rededicated. to  Zeus  Olympios;  the  temple  to  Jehovah 
in  Shechem  in  Samaria  to  Zeus  Xenios.  To  make  his  own  divine 
nature  evident  upon  the  coinage,  Antiochus  caused  stars  to  be  placed 
upon  the  ends  of  his  diadem  on  the  silver  issues,  and  divine  rays  about 
his  head  on  the  bronze.  Upon  the  reverses  of  the  new  tetradraehms  is 
placed  a close  copy  of  the  Zeus  Olympios  of  Pheidias,  the  God  seated 
in  divine  splendor  holding  a wreath -bearing  Nike  in  his  right  hand, 

19  See  above,  page  21.  40  Bevan,  lo t\  ci/.,  Vol.  II,  page  154. 
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the  God  whose  representative  upon  earth  Antiochus  claimed  himself  to 
be,  the  God  who  was  to  be  the  supreme  divinity,  the  composite  of  all 
local  gods,  the  emblem  of  the  Syrian  kingdom. 

There  are  also  bronze  coins,  consisting  of  two  denominations,  that 
appear  to  belong  to  this  period.  The  larger  has  the  radiated  head  of 
Antiochus  on  the  obverse,  and  a standing  figure  of  Zeus  holding  a scep- 
tre on  the  reverse  (B.  M.  Cat.  PI.  xii,  no.  6).  The  smaller  denomina- 
tion has  a similar  head  upon  the  obverse  and  upon  the  revex*se  an  ad- 
vancing figure  of  Apollo  holding  a bow  in  his  outstretched  left  and 
drawing  an  arrow  from  the  quiver  at  his  shoulder  with  his  right  (B. 
M.  Cat.  PI.  xii,  no.  8) . The  specimen  of  this  latter  type  in  the  writer’s 
collection,  corroborates  the  attribution  to  Antioch,  as  these  types  are 
restruck  over  an  older  coin  with  a veiled  female  bust  on  the  obverse 
and  an  elephant’s  head  upon  the  reverse  — a coin  which  we  have  seen 
(page  21)  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  mint  for  the  first  part  of  Antiochus’ 
reign.  The  inscription  on  these  two  denominations  is  the  same  as  on 
the  tetradraehms,  that  is  BAilAEfil  ANTIOXOY  GEOY  En I4>AN0Y2.  The 
style  of  the  head  is  also  identical  with  that  of  the  silver  issues.  Because 
of  similarity  of  style  and  types  the  municipal  issues  of  Antioch  (fig.  1) 
with  the  inscription  ANTIOXEQN  TQN  nPOS  AA<t>NHl  (B.  M.  Cat.  nos.  61 
to  71)  should  also  be  assigned  to  about  this  period.  The  tripod,  which 
appears  as  an  adjunct  symbol  on  many  of  these  bronze  pieces  should 
be  compared  with  the  same  symbol  on  the  tetradraehms  of  Series  I. 


Fig.  1. 


SERIES  II,  Circa  1G8  B.  C. 
b.  Commemorative  Issues. 

57  DRACHM. 

0!w.  Diademed  bead  of  Antiochus  IV  liev.  BASIAE fiS  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 
to  r.  Ends  of  diadem  hang  down  and  are  0EOY  | Em<t>AN0Y2  (tol.).  Eagle  stand- 
adorned  with  stars.  Border  of  dots.  ing  to  r.  on  thunderbolt. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  51,  Plate  IV. 

58  BRONZE  (Denomination  I). 

Obv.  Head  of  Zeus-Serapis  to  r.  wear-  lie v.  Inscription  and  types  as  on  no.  57. 
ing  laurel  wreath.  Border  of  dots. 

Paris,  PI.  xiii,  no.  14. 
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Fig.  2. 

59  BRONZE.  (Denomination  II). 

Obv . Head  of  Zeus-Serapis  as  on  no.  58.  Rev.  Inscription  and  types  as  on  no.  57. 
London,  PI.  xii,  no.  11.  (Fig.  2.) 


Fig.  3. 

60  BRONZE  (Denomination  III). 

Obv . Bust  of  Isis  wearing  corn-wreath  Rev.  Inscription  and  types  as  on  no.  57. 
ending  above  in  symbol  of  Isis.  Circle  of 
dots. 

London,  PI.  xii,  no.  12.  (Fig.  3.) 


Fig.  4. 

61  BRONZE  (Denomination  IV). 

Obv.  Radiated  head  of  Antiochus  IV  to  Rev.  Inscription  and  types  as  on  no.  57. 
r.  Border  of  dots. 

London,  PI.  xii,  no.  13.  (Fig.  4.) 

A full  list  of  the  known  specimens  of  these  most  interesting  coins 
can  be  found  in  Svoronos  T a vofu'o-fiara  rwv  n TTo\€fial(ov.  The  drachm  no. 
57  is  the  key  to  the  time  and  place  of  minting.  Comparing  it  with  the 
tetradraehms  as  illustrated  on  Plate  IV  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  of  iden- 
tical style  and  fabric.  Particularly  noticeable  are  the  two  stars  which 
adorn  the  ends  of  the  diadem  — the  characteristic  emblem  of  this  issue. 
Following  the  custom  prevalent  "since  the  time  of  Antioelms  III  the 
drachm  has  a beaded  border,  leaving  the  fillet  border  to  the  tetra- 
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drachms.  The  reverse  type  of  the  eagle  standing  upon  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Zeus  serves,  perhaps,  a double  purpose.  On  the  one  hand, 
being  the  well-known  symbol  adopted  by  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  for 
their  far-travelling  coins,  its  sudden  and  passing  appearance  upon  the 
coins  of  Antiochus  IV  no  doubt  celebrates  the  contemporary  triumphs 
over  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  but  a condensed 
form  of  the  type  of  Zeus  Nikephoros  of  the  tetradrachms,  and  is  there- 
fore emblematic  of  the  great  Hellenic  god,  now  the  leading  divinity  of 
the  Seleucid  kingdom. 

Accompanying  this  drachm  and  belonging  to  the  same  mint  and 
date  is  the  well-known  series  of  bronze  coins  in  four  denominations 
described  above  under  nos.  58  to  Cl.  On  account  of  their  several  types, 
which  offer  a definite  and  undoubted  allusion  to  the  victorious  Egyp- 
tian campaigns  of  Antiochus  IV,  these  pieces  have  ever  been  thought 
of  as  having  been  struck  in  Egypt  itself.  There  are,  however,  many 
objections  to  this  view  which,  when  taken  together,  would  seem  fatal 
to  its  final  acceptance.  In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  that  these  bronze 
coins  cannot  be  separated  from  the  drachm  no.  57,  as  they  resemble  it 
in  style  and  particularly  in  absolute  identity  of  their  inscriptions  and 
reverse  type.  This  drachm,  however,  as  we  have  seen  above,  is  too 
closely  allied  to  the  tetradrachms  nos.  54,  55,  and  5G  to  be  thus  easily 
separated  from  them  and  attributed  to  a distant  mint  in  an  alien  coun- 
try. The  bronze  coins  themselves  are  comparatively  common  (Svoro- 
nos  has  altogether  enumerated  as  many  as  107  pieces)  while  Antiochus’ 
stay  in  Egypt  was  of  short  duration,  and  sufficient  opportunity  to  issue 
so  many  coins  (which  there  undoubtedly  were,  since  they  furnish  us 
with  so  many  examples)  would  seem  to  be  lacking.  Furthermore,  if 
these  coins  had  been  struck  in  Egypt21  and  distributed  to  the  people,  as 
has  been  supposed,  they  would  have  been  principally  used  in  that  coun- 
try and  consequently  found  there  to-day.  Of  the  seven  specimens  in 
the  writer’s  collection  every  one  came  to  him  from  sources  other  than 
Egyptian,  and  this  though  on  three  separate  occasions  he  spent  several 
months  in  Egypt  diligently  collecting  many  thousands  of  coins.  This 
is  not  meant  to  imply  that  these  particular  varieties  are  never  found  in 
Egypt — but  that  the  writer  has  never  seen  any  there  or  has  never 
heard  of  any  having  been  found  there.  In  addition,  four  of  the  seven 
pieces  in  his  collection  were  secured  from  definitely  Syrian  sources, 
another  shows  a patina  (shiny  black  surface  with  reddish  colored 


21  Babelon,  Introduction,  page  c. 
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earth  adhering)  which  is  peculiarly  Syrian  and  once  seen  can  never  he 
mistaken  ; and,  as  a whole,  none  of  them  show  an  appearance  or  patina 
generally  associated  with  coins  found  in  Egypt.  Of  the  two  specimens 
in  the  Yale  collection  of  this  type  one  was  secured  in  Constantinople 
and  the  other  came  by  purchase  from  Syria  (probably  Marash).  There 
are  several  specimens  in  the  collection  of  Prof.  Torrey  at  Yale  whose 
collection  was  formed  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Syrian  coast.  Of  all  the 
107  specimens  enumerated  by  Svoronos  only  two  are  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  an  Egyptian  collection,  but  not  therefore  necessarily  found 
in  Egypt.  In  other  words,  with  such  material  as  is  available  at  the 
present  time,  no  reference  can  be  found  of  coins  of  this  type  having 
ever  been  unearthed  in  Egypt.  In  comparing  these  pieces  with  con- 
temporary issues  of  the  Egyptian  mints  no  similarity  except,  in  a 
general  way,  in  types  and  weights,  can  be  found.  Their  fabric  is 
utterly  unlike  anything  known  for  Egypt,  but  closely  approaches  the 
bronze  issues  we  know  to  have  been  struck  at  this  time  in  Syrian  mints. 
The  only  coin  that  can  definitely  be  assigned  to  Egypt  for  the  period 
of  Antiochus’ -sojourn  there  is  the  unique  piece  in  M.  Dattari’s  (Svoro- 
nos, lor.  cit .,  Vol.  II,  p.  284,  no.  1422,  PI.  xlviii,  7)  collection  which  by 
style  and  types  is  undoubtedly  of  Egyptian  origin,  but  utterly  unlike  the 
pieces  now  under  discussion.  Because  both  style  and  fabric  of  these 
four  remarkable  bronze  coins  are  so  at  variance  with  a coin  which  we 
know  to  have  certainly  been  struck  in  Egypt  at  this  time,  because  such 
records  of  provenance  as  happen  to  be  at  our  disposal  point  to  Syria 
and  not  to  Egypt,  and  because  of  the  difficulties  of  time  and  opportun- 
ity, therefore  our  conclusion  must  be  that  the  bronze  coins  nos.  r>8-(il 
can  not  possibly  have  been  struck  in  Egypt.  We  must  even  go  further 
and  definitely  assign  them  to  the  mint  at  Antioch  because  of  the  drachm 
no.  57.  This  piece  can  neither  be  separated  from  the  bronze  coins  be- 
cause of  type  and  inscription,  nor  from  the  tetradrachms  nos.  54-5(1 
because  of  style,  inscription,  and  the  star  adorned  diadem.  These  tet- 
radrachms, finally,  can  only  be  assigned  to  Antioch  because  of  sequence 
of  style  and  the  continued  appearance  of  the  characteristic  monogram 
4 on  the  preceding  Antiochene  issues  of  Seleueus  1"\  and  Antiochus  IV, 
as  well  as  the  succeeding  issues  of  Antiochus  IV,  Antiochus  V,  and 
Demetrius  I.  The  entire  issue,  on  account  of  its  unusual  types  and 
denominations,  was  evidently  a commemorative  one  to  celebrate  the 
victories  won  over  the  Ptolemaic  jinnies  in  1G9  and  1G8  B.  C. 
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SERIES  III,  Circa  167-105/4. 
a.  Commemorative  Issues  for  167  B.  C. 

62  GOLD  STATER. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  IV  Rev.  BA2EIAEQS  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 
to  r.  Ends  of  diadem  hang  down.  Fillet  OEOY  | ETTI4>AN0Y2  (to  1.)  NIKH<t>OPOY 
border.  (in  exergue).  Zeus  Olympios  enthroned 

to  1.,  naked  to  waist,  legs  placed  parallel, 
holds  wreath-bearing  Nike  in  outstretched 
r.,  rests  1.  on  sceptre. 

Paris,  no.  534,  Plate  IV  ; London  (dotted  border)=Num.  Chron.,  Ser.  IV,  Vol. 
XII,  1912,  no.  27  (Pl.  vii,  11). 

63  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Laureated  head  of  Zeus  to  r.  Fil-  Rev.  BA2IAEQ2  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 
let  border.  OEOY  | ETTI4>ANOY£  (to  1.)  NIKH<t>OPOY 

(in  exergue).  Zeus  Olympios  as  on  pre- 
ceding coin.  The  figure  of  Nike  is  some- 
times to  r.  as  on  the  tetradrachms  of  the 
previous  issues,  sometimes  to  1.  as  on  the 
remainder  of  the  coins  of  this  issue. 

Paris,  no.  544,  Plate  IV,  nos.  545  and  546  ; London,  no.  22  (PI.  xi,  9) ; Glas- 
gow (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  50  ; Newell  ; Egger  Sale  xli,  no.  684  (PI.  xix)  ; Jameson 
Coll.,  no  1700  (PI.  lxxxv),  formerly  Sotheby,  Rome  Sale,  no.  165;  Petrograd,  no.  349. 

64  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Laureated  head  of  Apollo  to  r.  Rev.  BA2IAEQS  | ANTIOXOY  | OEOY 
Fillet  border.  (tor.)  ETTI<t>AN0Y2  | NIKH4>OPOY  (to  1.). 

Apollo  Kitharoedos  to  r.,  in  long  robes, 
holding  lyre  in  1.,  and  patera  in  out- 
stretched r. 

Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1699,  formerly  Hirsch,  Weber  Sale,  no.  4069,  Plate  IV  ; Paris, 
no.  547  (PI.  xii,  12). 

65  HEMIDRACHM. 

Obv.  Radiated  and  diademed  head  of  Rev.  BA^IAEQ^  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 
Antiochus  IV  to  r.  Border  of  dots.  OEOY  | ETTI4>ANOY^  (to  1.).  Medusa 

head  upon  Aegis. 

Paris,  no.  529,  Plate  IV,  no.  530;  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  27  ; Coll.  L. 
Walcher  de  Molthein,  1895,  no.  2935  (PI.  xxv). 

66  DIOBOL. 

Obv.  Similar  to  preceding.  Rev.  Inscription  as  on  preceding  coin. 

Tripod  on  base. 


London,  no.  10,  Plate  IV. 
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b.  Regular  Issues  for  107-165/4  15.  C. 

67  TETH  A DRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antioclius  IV  Jlev . BA5IAEQ2  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 

to  r.  Fillet  border.  0EOY  | ETTI4>AN0Y5  (to  I.)  NIKH4>0P0Y 

(in  exergue).  Zeus  Olympics,  naked  to 
waist,  one  end  of  chlamis  draped  over  left 
shoulder,  legs  parallel,  holds  wreath-bear- 
ing Nike  in  outstretched  r.,  rests  I.  on 
sceptre.  On  1.,  outside  inscription,  4. 

London,  nos.  17  and  18  ; Paris,  no.  53G  (PI.  xii,  10);  Newell  ; Glasgow  (Hun- 
terian Coll.),  no.  47  ; Sotheby,  American  Artist  Sale,  1010,  110.  110,  Plate  IV  ; Egger 

Sale,  Jan.  7,  1908,  no.  591  (PI.  xviii);  Coll.  Watcher  de  Molthein,  1895,  no.  2934 

(PI.  xxv)  ; Koine,  Strozzi  Sale,  1907,  no.  1669  (PI.  xi). 

68  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  lie v.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, 15. 

London,  no.  16  ; Egger  Sale  xlv,  1913,  no.  674  (PL  xix). 

69  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  liev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, <jc. 

Newell,  Plate  IV. 

70  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, rf). 

Sotheby,  Butler  Sale,  no.  250,  Plate  IV;  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  48; 

Paris,  no.  539. 

71  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  ifer.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, [o). 

Amer.  Num.  Soc. 

72  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  liev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, m* 

Paris,  nos.  535,  537  and  538  ; Petrograd,  no.  345. 

73  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  ifer.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, M. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  49  (IT  lxvi,  18)  ; Egger,  Sale  xli,  no.  G82  (PI. 

xix). 
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In  the  Spring  of  1G7  B.  C.  Antioehus,  having  safely  returned  from 
his  Egyptian  campaigns,  sent  messengers  and  deputations  throughout 
the  Greek  world,  inviting  all  and  sundry  to  attend  the  magnificent 
games  and  other  festivities  shortly  to  he  held  near  Antioch  in  honor  of 
his  recent  achievements.  Antioehus  spared  no  expense  to  make  this 
celebration  a unique  one  of  its  kind.  Our  historians  dilate  upon  the 
magnificence  of  the  processions,  the  sumptuousness  of  the  costumes 
and  trappings,  the  extravagance  of  the  displays  and  spectacles  attend- 
ing the  festivities.  It  was  undoubtedly  on  this  auspicious  occasion,  to 
add  to  the  general  display  and  perhaps  to  furnish  keepsakes  for  the 
countless  visitors  from  distant  lands,  that  Antioehus  caused  the  com- 
memorative series  of  coins  to  be  struck  which  we  have  collected  under 
nos.  02  to  0G.  On  these  coins  we  see  the  title  vuc^opos  added  to  the 
already  formidable  and  grandiloquent  array,  a title  distinctly  and  un- 
mistakably alluding  to  the  great  victories  achieved  in  Egypt,  and  fur- 
nishing us  with  the  final  evidence  needed  to  connect  these  coins  with 
the  celebrations  of  1G7  B.  C. 

As  the  games  and  festivities  were  held  ostensibly  in  honor  of 
Apollo,  the  supposed  progenitor  of  the  House  of  Seleucus  and  its 
patron  god,  and  of  Zeus  Olympios  Nikephoros,  now  the  chief  divinity 
of  the  Seleueid  empire,  the  scene  of  the  celebration  was  most  appro- 
priately the  beautiful  grove  and  great  temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  just 
outside  the  walls  of  Antioch.  Here  was  located  the  famous  colossal 
statue  of  that  god,  the  work  of  Bryaxis,  made  of  gold  and  wood  with 
head  and  arms  of  marble.  In  this  temple,  too,  Antioehus  as  we  know, 
had  shortly  before  erected  a close  copy  of  the  chryselephantine  statue 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  the  masterpiece  of  Plieidias.  The  special  types 
chosen  for  the  tetradrachms  of  the  commemorative  issues  perpetuate 
these  two  famous  statues.  On  no.  G3  we  see  the  laurel  crowned  head 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus  with  his  smiling  and  benignant  features,  on  the 
reverse  of  the  same  coin  is  displayed  the  entire  statue  of  the  god  en- 
throned, holding  out-in  his  hand  a wreath -bearing  Nike.  On  no.  G4  we 
see  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  Apollo  statue,  on  the  reverse  the 
statue  itself,  Apollo  Kitharoedos  in  long  robes,  holding  lyre  and  patera. 

Small  coins  of  rather  unusual  denominations,  for  the  Seleucid 
series,  seem  also  to  have  been  struck.  On  nos.  Go  and  GG  the  king’s 
head,  surrounded  with  the  divine  rays,  adorns  the  obverse,  the  reverse 
type  of  the  hemidrachm  is  Athene’s  aegis  adorned  with  the  Gorgo 
head,  perhaps  similar  to  one  in  gold  set  up  by  Antioehus  in  Athens ; 
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the  reverse  type  of  the  diobol  is  Apollo’s  tripod.  These  two  small  de- 
nominations have  been  associated  here  with  the  larger  pieces  of  special 
type  because  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  types  and  because  of  the  tripod 
which  would  seem  to  connect  the  smaller  of  the  two,  at  least,  with  the 
Apolline  tetradraehm.  On  both  of  these  pieces  the  title  vtK^opo ? has 
been  omitted,  perhaps  on  account  of  lack  of  room.  In  the  bronze  coin 
with  the  reverse  type  of  the  Aegis,  illustrated  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue,  PI.  xii,  no.  7,  we  have  a contemporary  issue  in  this  metal. 
To  the  writer,  however,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  at' the  time  of  the 
great  celebrations  at  Antioch  the  special  issues  in  bronze  with  pecu- 
liarly Egyptian  types  (described  above  under  nos.  58  to  Gl)  continued 
still  to  be  issued.  Their  types  are  so  especially  appropriate  to  an  occa- 
sion particularly  celebrating  the  Egyptian  victories  of  the  king  that 
their  issue  at  this  time  would  seem  most  likely.  They  have  been  cata- 
logued under  the  immediately  preceding  period  only  because  the  silver 
drachm  (no.  57)  — from  which  they  can  not  well  be  separated  — belongs 
by  style  and  fabric  and  by  the  star  adorned  diadem,  to  the  coins  of 
Series  II,  and  because  the  inscriptions  on  all  of  these  pieces  omit  the 
title  piKi)<f>opo<;  which  is  the  particular  characteristic  of  Series  III.  Be- 
cause their  types  were  so  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  celebrations  of 
1G7  B.  C.  it  is  quite  possible  that  their  issue  was  continued.  In  support 
of  this  it  must  be  noted  that  we  have  no  bronze  coins  at  all  of  Antio- 
ehus  IV  inscribed  with  the  viKj]<popo<;  title.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
however,  that  bronze  coins  were  issued  after  1G7  B.  C.;  and,  if  so,  that 
it  was  these  particular  pieees  because  of  the  very  appropriateness  of 
their  types  celebrating  the  Egyptian  victories. 

The  gold  stater  no.  G2  has  been  assigned  to  the  commemorative 
series  because  of  the  vuei]<p6po<;  title  it  bears  and  because,  after  the  reign 
of  Antiochus  II,  the  appearance  of  gold  issues  in  the  Seleucid  series 
always  has  something  of  the  unusual  about  it.  To  augment  the  osten- 
tation and  sumptuous  display  of  the  great  occasion,  what  better  symbol 
of  his  wealth  and  power  could  Antiochus  devise  than  to  strike  and  dis- 
tribute specimens  of  the  beautiful  gold  stater  seen  on  Plate  IV,  with 
the  king’s  portrait  on  the  obverse  and  Zeus  Nikephoros  enthroned  upon 
the  reverse  ? 

Throughout  this  third  period  of  coinage  tetradraehms  of  the  usual 
type  continue  also  to  be  struck.  They  vary  from  those  of  Series  II  only 
in  the  fact  that  stars  are  no  longer  ^visible  on  the  diadem  ends,  that  the 
title  viKT)<f>opo<:  is  always  found  in  their  exergues,  and  that  the  legs  of  the 
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Zeus  figure  are  always  parallel  and  not  crossed  as  they  were  in  the  pre- 
vious issue.  While  the  commemorative  issues  appearing  at  Antioch  in 
the  summer  of  107  B.  C.  bear  no  magistrate’s  letters  or  monograms, 
the  regular  coinage,  continuing  from  this  date  to  the  end  of  Antioehus’ 
reign,  display  them  as  usual.  Among  them  we  find  4 and  12  of  Series 
II  and  also  a new  one  m,  whose  owner  is  destined  to  hold  office  through 
several  succeeding  reigns. 


ANTIOCHUS  V EUPATOR,  104-102  B.  C. 

The  unexpected  and  unfortunate  death  of  Antioehus  IV  brought 
his  young  son  to  the  throne,  a child  of  but  nine  or  ten  years  of  age. 
He  is  known  to  history  as  Antioehus  V and  was  given  the  surname 
Eupator. 

At  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  there  still  resided  at  Rome 
the  son  of  Seleucus  IV,  Demetrius  by  name.  But  Demetrius  in  175 
B.  C.,  by  the  swift  action  of  his  uncle  Antioehus  IV  in  hastening  from 
Athens  to  Asia  where  he  was  immediately  proclaimed  king,  had  been 
forestalled  in  claiming  the  succession  to  the  Seleueid  throne.  This 
prince,  now  grown  into  an  ambitious  and  capable  young  man  of  twenty- 
three,  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  very  influential  Romans  (among 
them  our  principal  historian  of  this  very  period,  Polybius)  and  formed 
a striking  figure  in  the  life  of  Rome.  He  naturally  looked  askance  at 
what  would  seem  to  him  the  usurpation  of  a throne  which  by  all 
rights  was  his.  He  sought,  by  every  means  at  his  command  and  with 
the  help  of  his  influential  friends,  to  induce  the  Senate  to  acknowledge 
him  king  in  the  place  of  the  boy  Antioehus  Eupator.  The  Senate, 
however,  preferred  to  see  the  Seleucid  kingdom  at  a disadvantage  under 
the  rule  of  a mere  child,  and  so  rejected  Demetrius’  petitions  or  re- 
turned evasive  answers,  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  a strict  wateh 
over  his  movements.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  Syria,  affairs  were  more 
or  less  in  constant  turmoil  due  to  the  machinations  of  various  would- 
be  regents  and  ambitious  generals,  each  trying  to  turn  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage the  weakness  of  the  child  ruler,  Antioehus ; while  serious 
rebellion  in  Judea  and  incipient  revolt  in  Antioeh  kept  matters  in  sus- 
pense. 

To  add  to  this,  there  arrived  at  Antioch  in  the  year  103  B.  C. 
Gnaeus  Oetavius,  ambassador  from  Rome,  sent  to  wateh  Seleucid 
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affairs,  to  block  any  attempt  to  increase  the  kingdom’s  power,  and  if 
possible  and  in  the  interests  of-  Rome  to  destroy  the  elephants  or  any 
other  asset  of  material  strength  the  Syrian  kingdom  might  still  possess. 
So  well  and  so  harshly  did  Octavius  follow  the  Senate’s  behest  that  he 
soon  raised  a storm  of  popular  indignation  against  himself,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  suddenly  assassinated,  an  event  which  natu- 
rally brought  Syria  and  Rome  to  the  brink  of  war.  At  this  juncture 
the  young  Demetrius  seized  the  opportunity  to  escape  from  Rome  — a 
dramatic  incident  vividly  related  to  us  by  Polybius  who  himself  was 
among  the  conspirators.  Demetrius  arrived  safely  in  Palestine,  and 
was  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  people,  now  wearied  with  con- 
tinual wars  and  the  troubles  due  to  the  conflicting  ambitions  of  various 
generals  uncurbed  by  the  too  youthful  Antiocluis.  Demetrius  soon 
swept  all  before  him  and  Antiocluis  V was  murdered  while  trying  to 
oppose  him  just  outside  the  walls  of  Antioch,  1G2  B.  C. 

The  short  coinage  at  Antioch  of  the  boy-king  Antiochus  V,  is  rep- 
resented by  the  following  coins  : 

74  TETUA  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  V Rev.  BA5IAEQ2  (to  r.)  ANTIOXOY(to 
tor.  Fillet  border.  1.)  EYTTAT0P02  (in  exergue).  Zeus 

Olympios,  as  on  the  issues  of  Antiochus 
IV,  enthroned  to  1.,  naked  to  wnist,  one 
end  of  chlnmis  over  shoulder,  holds  wreath- 
bearing Nike  in  outstretched  r.,  rests  1.  on 
sceptre.  On  1.,  outside  inscription,  4. 

London,  no.  3,  Plate  IV,  also  no.  4;  Sotheby,  Butler  Sale,  no.  253  (1‘1.  vi); 
Egger  Sale,  Nov.,  1900,  no.  421  (PI.  xv)  ; Petrograd,  nos.  386  and  387  ; Coll.  L. 
Waleher  de  Molthein,  1895,  no.  2944  (PI.  xxvi)  ; Hirsch,  xxxiii,  1913,  no.  899  (PI. 
xxi)  ; Sotheby,  Cumberland  Clark  Sale,  1914,  no.  260  (PI.  vii) ; Sotheby,  Ashbnrn- 
han.i  Sale,  1895,  no.  212  (PI.  v). 

75  TETRADUACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  A’ee.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, rn. 

London,  nos.  5 and  6,  Plate  IV  ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  nos.  I and  o; 
Newell ; Bunbury  Sale,  no.  495,  now  Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1701  (PL  xxvi);  Paris,  nos. 
695  and  696  (PI.  xv,  9);  Egger  Sale  xli,  1912,  no.  086  (PI.  xix) : Hirsch  xxv,  Ptail- 
ipsen,  1909,  no.  2902  (PI.  xxxiii);  Hirsch,  Weber  Sale,  1908,  no.  4072  (PL  liii); 
Amer.  Num.  Soc. ; Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  ,1908,  no.  594  (PL  xViii);  Petrograd.  no.  385; 
Coll.  L.  Waleher  de  Molthein,  1895,  no.  2945  (PL  xxvi). 
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76  TETKA  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  -Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, At. 

Newell,  Plate  IV  ; Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no.  595  (PI.  xviii). 

77  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, hP. 

J.  Ward  Coll.,  no.  787,  Plate  IV. 

77a  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  (same  die  as  Plate  IV,  77).  Rev.  Similar.  In  exergue, 

Electrotype  in  author’s  collection,  present  whereabouts  of  original  unknown. 

78  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar,  but  border  of  dots.  Rev.  Similar. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  6 (PI.  lxvii,  no.  2) 

The  coinage  for  Antioch,  comprising  the  above  varieties,  struck  in 
the  name  of  Antiochus  V Eupator  very  closely  follows  the  last  coinages 
of  his  father  in  style  and  fabric.  The  two  magistrates  and  IT1  were 
also  continued  from  the  preceding  issues. 


DEMETRIUS  I SOTER,  162-150  B.  C. 

Immediately  after  establishing  himself  firmly  upon  his  throne  at 
Antioch,  Demetrius  proceeded  to  reconquer  the  Babylonian  provinces 
which  had  fallen  away  from  the  kingdom  under  the  preceding  reign. 
He  soon  overcame  Timarchus,  who  had  seized  the  Diadem,  and  was 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  populace  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris 
who  hailed  him  as  Saviour.  It  was  here,  in  about  the  year  160  B.  C., 
that  Demetrius  first  received  the  title  of  Soter. 

SERIES  I,  Circa  162-156  B.  C. 
a.  Early  Issues  1. 

79  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Young  head  of  Demetrius,  dia-  Rev.  BA2EIAEQIE  (to  r.)  AHMHTPIOY 
demed,  to  r.  in  laurel-wreath  circle.  (to  1.).  Tyehe,  naked  to  waist,  seated  to 

1.  on  cippus  adorned  with  two  winged 
monsters  whose  bodies  end  in  scrolls  or 
fishes  tails,  holds  sceptre  in  outstretched 
r.  and  cornucopiae  in  1.  On  1.  outside  in- 
scription, 4,. 

Bunbury  Coll.,  no.  499,  Plate  V : Newell  (same  obverse  and  reverse  dies  as  pre- 
ceding specimen.  The  monogram  4 has  been  recut  over  another,  perhaps  [3]). 
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80  TETR  A DRACHM. 

Oln\  Similar.  ]{ei\  Similar,  but  Tyehe  (also  naked  to 

waist)  seated  on  throne,  only  one  leg  of 
which  is  to  be  seen.  This  has  form  of  u 
winged  lion’s  leg.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, 4,. 

J.  Ward  Coll.,  no.  788,  Plate  V. 

81  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar,  but  Tyehe  is  completely 

draped  and  leg  of  throne  lias  the  form  of 
a winged  monster  whose  extremities  end 
in  scrolls.  On  1.,  outside  inseripsion,  |j|. 
Newell ; London,  no.  38,  Plate  V ; Paris,  no.  709  ; Petrograd,  nos.  391  and  392; 
Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  4 ; Hirsch  Sale  xix,  Nov.,  1907,  no.  599,  Plate  V. 

b.  Early  Issues  2. 

82  TETR  A DRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Demetrius  as  Rev.  Tyehe  as  on  no.  81.  On  1.,  out- 
before  but  of  lower  relief.  side  inscription,  pq. 

Newell,  Plate  V ; Egger  Sale  xlvi,  1914,  no.  2448  (PI.  xxxix). 

Note.  — - Probably  the  tetrad raclim  of  Demetrius  I.  no.  29,  on  page  47  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum Catalogue,  should  be  inserted  here  because  it  appears  to  bear  the  same  monogram  as  our 
tetradrachm  no.  77a  (Antiochus  V).  As  the  attribution  to  Antioch  would  also  depend  upon  the 
style  and  fabric  of  the  piece,  it  has  not  been  included  here  because  of  the  impossibility  of  secur- 
ing a cast  at  the  present  time. 

83  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  82.  Her,  Tyclie  as  on  no.  81  but  of  smaller 

proportions.  On  1.,  outside  inscription,  4>. 
Newell,  Plate  V ; London,  no.  32  ; Petrograd,  no.  397  (without  easts  of  these 
last  two  pieces  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  they  belong  here  or  under  nos.  79 
and  SO). 

84  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  82.  Rev.  Similar  to  no.  83.  In  exergue,  |T|. 

Newell,  Plate  V ; Paris,  no.  710;  Petrograd,. no.  393;  London,  no.  34;  Coll.  L. 
Walcher  de  Molthein,  1895,  no.  2949  (PL  xxvi);  Hirsch  xix,  1908,  no.  599  (PI.  xv). 

85  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  82.  < Rev.  Similar  to  no.  83.  In  exergue,  A, 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.,  PI.  lxvii,  no.  4),  no.  5 ; Paris,  no.  715. 
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c.  Later  Issues. 

86  TETRADRAOHM. 

Obv.  Older  head  of  modified  style  and  Rev . Similar  to  no.  82.  On  1.,  outside 
higher  relief.  inscription,  4*. 

Cumberland-Olark  Sale,  1914,  no.  2G9,  Plate  V. 

87  TETRADRAOHM. 

Obi\  Similar.  Jiev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, M or  H. 

Amer.  Num.  Soc.,  Plate  V ; Paris,  nos.  712  and  713;  London,  no.  27  ; Petro- 
grad,  no.  394. 

88  TETRADRAOHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, faj. 

Paris,  no.  717  ; Merzbacher  Sale,  Nov.,  1910,  no.  826  (PI.  14). 

89  TETRADRAOHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  No  monogram. 

Newell,  Plate  V ; London,  no.  25. 

90  TETRADRAOHM.  • 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, 

Hirsch,  Sale  xxxiii,  1913,  no.  901  (formerly  Egger,  Sale  Jan.  7,  1908,  no.  596) 

Plate  V. 

9\  TETRADRAOHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev , Similar  to  no.  89.  On  1.,  outside 

inscription,  f^J. 

Paris,  no.  711  (PI.  xvi,  no.  3) ; London,  no.  31. 

92  TETRADRAOHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  ]{eVt  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, A|. 

Newell,  Plate  V ; London,  no.  2G ; Glasgow  ("Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  2. 

93  TETRADRAOHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  ]{eVt  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion,  EY. 

Newell',  Plate  VI. 

94  TETRADRAOHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  In  exergue,  El. 

Newell,  Plate  VI. 
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The  mint  at  Antioch,  upon  the  arrival  of  Demetrius,  immediately 
began  the  coining  of  tetradrachms  bearing  the  portrait,  name,  and  types 
of  the  new  king.  The  two  magistrates  4>  and  m , who  had  officiated 
under  Antioehus  V,  were  evidently  left  in  office  and  display  their  mon- 
ograms upon  the  new  coinage.  There  are  several  reasons  for  placing 
nos.  79,  80,  and  81  at  this  particular  point  and  so  seeing  in  them  the 
first  coinages  in  Antioch  of  Demetrius.  In  the  first  place  his  features 
are  more  youthful  than  on  any  of  his  other  coins;  the  figure  of  Tycho 
on  nos.  79  and  80  is  undraped  to  the  waist,  a peculiarity  not  found  on 
any  of  the  later  coinages  and  therefore  most  likely  to  occur  at  the  com- 
mencement when  details  of  the  type  had  not  yet  become  fixed ; the 
throne  too,  has  not  yet  become  stereotyped,  for  on  no.  79  we  see  what 
appears  to  be  a cippus  decorated  with  the  winged  monsters  which  by 
no.  81  have  become  the  sole  support  of  Tyche  and  therefore  unexplain- 
able without  this  coin  to  serve  as  a prototype;  and,  finally,  the  same 
magistrates  are  functioning  as  under  the  preceding  reign.  On  the  ob- 
verse, instead  of  the  fillet  border  as  on  the  coinages  of  Antioehus  III  to 
V,  we  find  a laurel  wreath  border.  This  innovation  may  perhaps  be 
more  or  less  directly  due  to  the  final  successes  which  Demetrius  gained 
over  his  adversaries  just  outside  the  walls  of  Antioch.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  he  actually  attributed  his  victory  to  Apollo.  For  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Apollo  had  been,  par  excellence,  the  patron  divinity 
of  the  Seleucid  dynasty  down  through  the  reigu  of  Seleueus  IV.  An- 
tiochus  IV  Epiphanes,  however,  seems  to  have  caused  Apollo’s  wor- 
ship to  become  of  secondary  importance  in  favor  of  Zeus  Olympios.  As 
a type  Apollo  was  almost  completely  ousted  from  the  Seleucid  coinage 
during  the  reigns  of  Epiphanes  and  his  son  Antioehus  V.  With  the 
return  to  power  of  the  legitimate  branch,  in  the  person  of  Demetrius, 
Zeus  disappears  until  the  succeeding  reign  when  Alexander  Bains  (who 
gave  himself  out  as  a second  son  of  Epiphanes)  replaces  Zeus  and  dis- 
cards Apollo.  Demetrius  II,  son  of  Demetrius  I,  succeeds  Alexander 
and  once  more  Apollo  assumes  his  rightful  place.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  the  tetradraclim  illustrated  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue, 
PI.  xiv,  no.  3,  we  should  recognize  the  first  coinage  of  Demetrius  Soter 
upon  his  capture  of  Antioch.  There  is  considerable  artistic  affinity 
between  the  head  on  this  coin  and  the  heads  on  our  nos.  79,  80,  and  81 
to  support  this  suggestion.  If  this  is  the  case  then  Apollo  was  actually 
introduced  again  on  the  earliest  of  Demetrius’  coinages  to  suggest  the 
return  of  the  legitimate  branch.  When  Demetrius  finally  decided  upon 
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a type  of  more  personal  significance  (is  the  female  divinity  on  his  later 
coins  really  intended  to  be  Demeter?)  the  favor  of  Apollo  was  still  re- 
tained by  placing  that  god’s  symbolic  plant,  the  laurel,  on  the  obverse 
in  the  form  of  a wreath  surrounding  the  king’s  portrait,  a procedure 
that  at  the  same  time,  immortalizes  Demetrius  as  the  Victor. 

The  exact  significance  of  the  reverse  type  of  the  seated  goddess 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  even  uncertain  whether 
the  figure  is  intended  to  be  that  of  a Tyche  or  of  Demeter.  The  fact 
that  she  is  partially  undraped’  on  the  earliest  coins  would  seem  inimical 
to  either  explanation,  particularly  so  to  the  latter.  It  seems  almost 
certainly  to  have  been  copied  from  some  statue  but  from  what  one  or 
why  is  still  an  enigma. 

The  coins  have  been  roughly  classed  in  what  appears  to  have  been 
their  general  order  of  appearance.  The  details  of  the  several  issues 
have  only  been  worked  out  in  a general  way  as  the  writer  has  had  at  his 
disposal  only' such  pieces  as  have  been  illustrated  in  the  various  cata- 
logues or  exist  in  actual  specimens  in  American  collections. 


SERIES  II,  Circa  156-155  B.  C. 
a.  First  Issue. 

95  TETRADRACHM. 

V 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Demetrius  to  r.  Rev.  BA^IAEQ^  (to  r.)  AHMHTPIOY 
Laurel  wreath  border.  (to  1.).  Tyche  as  on  no.  94.  On  1.,  out- 

side inscription,  ft. 

London,  no.  30;  Paris,  no.  716;  Petrograd,  nos.  395/6;  London  (see  Num. 
Chro’n.,  Ser.  Ill,  vol.  X,  1890,  PI.  xix,  19). 


96  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, ft. 

Amer.  Num.  Soc.,  Plate  VI ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  3 ; Paris,  no.  718. 


97  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

London,  no.  28;  Paris,  no.  719. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, hp- 


98  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.^  7/eu.  Similar.  In  exergue,  H>. 

Paris,  no.  720  ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  6 ; Newell,  Plate  VI. 


Thk  Sici.KtrriD  Mint  ok  Antioch 
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b.  Second  Issue  with  title  Ucarr/p. 

99  TETRADRACHM. 

Ohv.  Similar.  Hev.  BA2IAEQ2  (to  r.)  AHMHTPIOY  | 

2QTHP02  (to  1).  Tyche  as  on  no.  OS. 
On  1.,  outside  inscription,  i*V 

Sotheby,  Ileadlam  Sale,  May,  1910,  no.  442,  Plate  VI ; Newell. 

J00  TETRADRACHM. 

Ohv.  Similar.  . Hev.  Similar  to  preceding.  On  1.,  out- 

side inscription, 

Newell,  Plate  VI ; London,  no.  23. 

101  TETRADRACHM. 

Ohv.  Similar.  Her.  Similar.  In  exergue,  l-P. 

London,  no.  24  ; Egger  Sale  xlvi,  1914,  no.  2454  (PI.  xxxix). 

By  their  monograms  anti  t lie  style  of  their  reverse  dies  the  coins  of 
Series  II  are  the  immediate  forerunners  of  the  dated  coins  we  will  study 
in  the  next  paragraph.  The  title  N«t fa  also  links  these  coins  with  those 
that  follow.  Although  this  title  had  already  appeared  upon  the  Baby- 
lonian issues  of  Demetrius  (it  was  given  him  by  the  people  of  Seleueia 
on  the  Tigris  as  early  as  1(50  B.  C.)  it  does  not  appear  upon  the  coinage 
of  the  Antiochene  mint  until  about  155  B.  C.  as  proved  by  the  suc- 
ceeding pieces — which  bear  the  date  HNP  of  the  Seleueid  Bra, — that 
is  from  October  155  to  the  end  of  September  1;>4  B.  C. 

SERIES  III,  155-150  B.  C. 
a.  Dated  HNP  Oct.  155  to  Oct.  154. 

102  TETRADRACHM. 

Ohv.  Diademed  head  of  Demetrius  to  r.  ller.  BA2IAEQS  (to  r.)  AHMHTPIOY 
Laurel  wreath  border.  SfiTHPOS  (to  1.).  Draped  figure  of 

Tyche  seated  to  1.  on  throne  the  back  leg 
of  which  consists  of  winged  monster  the 
body  of  which  ends  in  two  scrolls.  Tyche 
holds  short  sceptre  in  outstretched  r.,  and 
cornucopiae  in  1.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, pq  | A-  hi  exergue,  HNP. 

London,  no.  0 ; Newell ; Paris,  no.  742. 

103  TETRADRACHM. 

Ohv.  Similar.  Her.  Similar.  On  l.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, pq  | In  exergue,  HNP. 

London,  no.  10  ; Paris,  no.  743  ; Petrograd,  no.  424  ; llirsch,  Hoskier  Sale,  1907, 
no.  43S,  Plate  VI. 
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J 04  tetradrachm. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, W | HP*  In  exergue,  HNP. 

London,  no.  13  ; Newell ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  18. 


105  TETRADRACHM. 
Obv . Similar. 

Paris,  no.  741. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, W | Ml.  In  exergue,  HNP. 


b.  Dated  0NP  Oct.  154  to  Oct.  153. 

106  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1>;  outside  inscrip- 

tion, W | A.  In  exergue,  0NP. 

London,  no.  7;  Paris,  no.  745;  Petrograd,  no.  425;  Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1702 


(PI.  lxxxvi). 

107  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Newell ; Paris,  no.  747 ; Yale  Univ. 

108  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Newell,  Plate  VI ; London,  no.  14. 

109  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Head  as  above,  but  in  fillet  border. 

Newell,  Plate  VII ; Paris,  no.  746; 
Sale  xlv,  1913,  no.  682  (PI.  xix).- 

110  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

London,  no.  36. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, pq  | Al.  In  exergue,  0NP. 

Coll. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, n | |-P.  In  exergue,  0NP. 


Rev.  BA2IAEQ2  (to  r.)  AHMHTPIOY 
SftTHPOS  (to  L).  Cornucopiae.  Below, 
FS  A!  | ONP. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  22 ; Egger 


Rev.  Similar.  Below,  pq  I-T.  ] 0NP. 


c.  Dated  -P  Oct.  153  to  Oct  152. 


Ill  TETRADRACHM. 
Obv.  Similar  to  no.  102. 


Newell,  Plate  VI  ; London,  no.  8 


Rev.  Similar  to  no.  102.  On  1.,  outside 
inscription,  pq  | ^ . In  exergue,  IP. 
Paris,  no.  748. 
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02  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, R | In  exergue,  IP. 

Newell ; London,  no.  11  ; Paris,  no.  750. 

03  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, R | f-p-  In  exergue,  IP. 

London,  nos.  15  and  1G;  Paris,  no.  752;  Petrograd,  nos.  429  and  430. 

1 44  DllACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  109.  Rev.  Similar  to  no.  109.  Below,  R A | 

IP. 

London,  no.  39  ; Paris,  no.  749  ; Petrograd,  no.  427  ; Newell ; Coll.  L.  Watcher 
de  Molthein,  1895,  no.  2955  (PI.  xxvi)  ; Yale  Univ.  Coll. 

05  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  Below,  R $ | IP. 

Newell ; Paris,  no.  751  ; Petrograd,  no.  428  ; Egger  Sale  xli,  no.  694  (PI.  vii)  ; 
Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  23. 

06  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  Below,  R f-P  | IP. 

Paris,  nos.  753  (PI.  xvi,  no.  15)  and  754  ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  24  ; 
Yale  Univ.  Coll. 

d.  Dated  AIP  Oct.  152  to  Oct.  151  B.  C. 

1st  Issue. 

07  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar- to  no.  103.  Rev.  Similar  to  no.  103.  On  1.,  outside 

inscription,  R | A-  In  exergue,  AEP. 

London,  no.  9. 

08  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, R | ft.  In  exergue,  AEP. 

London,  no.  12,  Plate  VI ; Paris,  no.  756  ; Newell. 

09  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, R | K-  In  exergue,  AIP. 

London,  nos.  17  and  18  ; Paris,  no.  755  ; Petrograd,  no.  431  ; Newell ; Coll.  L. 
Waleher  de  Molthein,  1895,  no.  2951  (PL  xxvi);  Hirseh  xxx,  Barron  Sale,  1911,  no. 
591  (PI.  xviii). 
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120  DRACHM. 

Qbv.  Similar  to  no.  110.  Rev.  Similar  to  no.  110.  Below,  pq  ft 

AZP. 

London,  no.  40;  Paris,  no.  701  ; Petrograd,  no.  433;  Newell  ; Glasgow  (Hunt- 
erian Coll.)  no.  27. 

(21  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  Below,  M | AZP. 

Paris,  nos.  758  and  762  ; Petrograd,  no.  432  ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  25; 
Yale  Univ.  Coll. 


(22  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  Below,  R f-F  | AZP. 

London,  no.  37,  Plate  VII  , no.  38  ; Paris,  nos.  703  and  764  ; Newell  ; Petrograd, 
no.  435  ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  20  (PI.  lxvii,  7). 


(23  TETRADRACHM. 
Obv . Similar  to  no.  103. 

London,  no.  19. 


2nd  Issue. 


Rev.  Similar  to  no.  103.  On  1.,  outside 
inscription,  F3  | Ml.  In  exergue,  AZP. 


(24  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, w | tSa  •'  In  exergue,  A-P. 

London,  no.  *20  ; Newell,  Plate  VI  ; Egger  Sale  xli,  1912,  no.  691  (PI.  xix). 

125  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Newell,  Plate  VI. 

126  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  110.  ]Uv.  Similar  to  no.  110.  Relow,  Fq  ft  I 

AEP. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  28  ; Paris,  nos.  759  and  760  ; H.  R.  Drowne  Coll.; 
Newell,  Plate  VII ; Schulraan,  White-King  Sale,  no.  568  (PI.  vi)  ; Yale  Univ.  Coll. 

127  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Newell,  Plate  VII. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, R | In  exergue,  AZP. 


Rev.  Similar.  Below,  pq  P.  A-P. 


The  Selkuciu  Mint  of  Axtiocii 
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e.  Dated  BEP  Oet.  151  to  Spring  150. 

J28  GOLD  TWO-AND-A-HALF  STATER. 

Obv.  Goddess  holding  sceptre  in  r.  and  Rev.  BA2IAEQ5  AHMHTPIOY  (to  r.) 
cornucopiae  in  1.,  seated  on  throne  to  1.  2QTHP02E  (to  1.).  Double  eornueopiae 
Circle  of  dots.  Beneath  throne,  BA  adorned  with  taenia.  On  r.,  between  in- 
(erased).  On  1.,  in  field,  BA.  scription  and  design,  BEP.  On  1.,  between 

inscription  and  design,  R | 5A. 

Paris,  no.  7G5,  Plate  VII. 

129  GOLD  DISTATER. 

Obv . Similar  to  preceding.  On  1.,  in  Rev . Similar.  On  r.,  between  inscrip- 

field,  B.  tion  and  design,  BEP.  On  1.,  between 

inscription  and  design,  R | fy\. 

Berlin  (Zeitschrift  fiir  Nuinismatik,  vol.  VI,  1870,  p.  2). 

130  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar  to  no.  102.  Rev . Similar  to  no.  102.  On  1.,  outside 

inscription,  R | ft-  In  exergue,  BEP. 
Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1008,  no.  590,  Plate  VII;  Paris,  no.  767  ; Newell. 

131  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, R | pp|.  In  exergue,  BEP. 

Paris,  no.  766;  (London,  nos.  21  and  22  with  uncertain  monogram  may  go  here). 

132  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, R | rfi.  In  exergue,  BEP. 

Paris,  no.  768  ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  21,  (PI.  lxvii,  6). 


133  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  109. 

Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1704  (PI.  lxxxvi). 

134  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Paris,  no.  769  ; Petrograd,  no.  437. 


Rev.  Similar  to  no.  109.  Below,  R Pf)  | 
BEP. 


Rev.  Similar.  Below,  R rfi  | B-P. 


Demetrius  ruled  his  kingdom  with  a firm  hand  but,  perhaps  for 
that  very  reason,  was  never  able  to  gain  the  affections  of  his  subjects, 
and  by  his  foreign  policies  he  soon  aroused  the  enmities  of  neighboring 
states"  By  151  B.  C.  a coalition  o’f  Ptolemy  VII  of  Egypt,  Ariaratlies 
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V of  Cappadocia,  and  Attains  II  of  Pergamum  was  formed  against 
Demetrius.  For  some  years  previous  to  this  time  the  Pergamene  king 
had  been  championing  the  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne  of  a certain  Alex- 
ander, surnamed  Balas,  who  gave  himself  out  as  the  second  son  of  An- 
tiochus  IV.  This  person  was  now  assisted  with  an  army  by  the  allied 
kings  and  effected  a landing  at  Ptolemais  in  Palestine.  Demetrius 
evidently  felt  that  with  sedition  at  home,  and  three  powerful  kingdoms 
against  him  his  chances  of  successful  resistance  were  small.  He  there- 
fore sent  his  two  little  sons,  Demetrius  and  Antiochus,  away  into  safety 
and  with  that  part  of  the  army  that  could  still  be  relied  upon  he  ad- 
vanced against  Alexander.  In  the  battle  that  followed  his  army  was 
overwhelmed  and  Demetrius  himself  perished,  lighting  bravely  to  the 
end.  This  event  took  place  in  the  spring  of  150  B.  C.22 

The  third  and  last  series  of  the  Antiochene  coinages  of  Demetrius 
is  distinguished  by  bearing  dates  running  from  HNP  to  BZP  (158-162 
Aer.  Sel.) ; by  a uniform  coinage  of  tetradrachms  and  corresponding 
drachms ; and  by  the  fact  that  the  minting  of  these  pieces  was  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  one  magistrate  signing  himself  W,  and  as- 
sisted by  three  or  more  subordinates  per  year.  Thus  between  October 
155  and  October  154  B.  C.  four  subordinates  were  functioning  O,  /N,  H\ 
and  M l.  For  the  two  years  between  October  154  and  October  152  only 
the  three  magistrates  A,  AJ , H\  were  active.  The  first  issues  of  year 
AZP  (152-151  B.  C.)  were  issued  under  PPs  supervision  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  same  three  A,  l-P  who  were  later  replaced  by  Ml,  (Si, 
and  The  following  and  last  year  of  the  coinage  t2q , rfi,  and  a new 
one  ID  were  active  for  the  silver,  M and  2 A for  the  special  gold  issues. 
This  issue  came  to  an  end,  naturally,  with  the  death  of  Demetrius.  The 
well  known  gold  two-and-a-half  stater  piece  (Paris,  PI.  xvii,  no.  1)  was 
struck  in  Antioch  along  with  the  last  issue  of  tetradrachms,  as  was  also 
the  corresponding  gold  double  stater  of  the  Berlin  collection.  These 
gold  coins  bear  the  monogram  W,  the  letters  2 A or  /m  and  the  date  BZP. 
The  monograms  show  conclusively  that  these  unusual  pieces  were  struck 
at  the  same  mint  as  our  tetradrachms.  Both  Friedlaender  (Zeit.  fur 
Num.,  vol.  vi,  1872,  pp.  2-7)  and  Babelon  (Introd.  cxx)  have  shown 
that  these  coins  conld  not  possibly  have  been  struck  in  Cyprus  as 
suggested  by  Lenormant  (Revue  numismatique,  1855,  p.  89).  Fried- 
laender, indeed,  goes  further,  and  on  account  of  the  monogram  M,  at- 
tributes the  Berlin  specimen  to  Antioch.  We  now  see  that  both  coins 

22  I3evan,  loc.  tit.,  p.  211. 
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should  bo  assigned  to  that  mint.  The  immediate  occasion  for  the  issue 
of  these  curious  denominations  was  probably  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened the  rule  of  Demetrius  in  150  B.  C.  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  raising  and  equipping  his  army  to  meet  it.  Friedlaendcr  is  no  doubt 
correct  in  assigning  the  unusual  appearance  of  marks  of  value  (B  and 
B/-)  found  on  these  pieces  to  the  confusion  which  might  arise  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  two  coins  — both  having  similar  types  and  the  differ- 
ence in  weight  being  so  slight  as  not  to  be  easily  discernible  without 
recourse  to  the  balance. 

Both  the  British  Museum  and  Paris  catalogues  have  attributed  the 
tetradrachms  to  various  mints,  e.  g.  those  with  the  monogram  A to 
Apamea,  to  Antioch,  H*  to  Heraclea,  etc.  When  all  these  pieces 
have  been  assembled,  however,  it  is  clearly  seen  that  they  must  have 
emanated  from  one  and  the  same  mint.  The  use  of  common  obverse 
dies  between  coins  bearing  different  monograms;  steady  and  uniform 
progression  in  style  and  fabric,  year  by  year,  throughout  the  entire 
series ; the  appearance  on  all  the  coins  of  the  one  monogram  R,  and 
other  minor  points  place  the  fact  of  a single  mint  for  the  coins  of  Series 
III  beyond  a doubt,  and  if  of  Series  III,  then  too  of  Series  I and  II  be- 
cause they  are  definitely  bound  together  by  style  and  community  of 
monograms.  Of  all  the  cities  in  the  realms  of  Demetrius  it  was  obvi- 
ously only  at  Antioch,  the  metropolis  and  capital  of  the  kingdom,  that 
there  could  have  been  located  the  mint  that  issued  such  a large,  yet 
compact  and  consecutive  a series  as  the  one  here  described.  It  is  cer- 
tainly the  largest  and  most  complete  of  all  that  monarch’s  coinages, 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  any  other  mint  than  Antioch  could  have 
issued  it,  and  besides,  by  style  and  monograms  it  is  closely  bound  to 
the  preceding  Antiochene  issues  of  Antiochus  IV  and  Antiochus  V. 

The  bronze  issues  of  Demetrius  for  Antioch  are  possibly  to  be 
found  in  the  very  common  series  of  three  types  with  serrated  edges 
brought  together  by  Dr.  Macdonald  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Hunterian 
Collection,  pp.  55  and  56,  nos.  8 to  15.  These  coins,  comprising  three 
denominations  (I,  Head  of  Apollo,  rev.  Tripod  ; II,  Head  of  Artemis, 
rev.  Bow  and  quiver;  III,  Horse’s  head,  rev.  Elephant’s  head),  arc 
easily  the  commonest  of  all  the  bronze  coins  found  to-day  with  the 
name  of  Demetrius.  Hence  it  is  most  likely  that  they  were  struck  at 
the  principal  mint,  Antioch,  and  their  style  is  certainly  in  favor  of  this 
attribution  especially  as  we  have  noted  that  bronze  coins  with  serrated 
edges  were  struck  here  under  Seleucus  I\  and  Antiochus  I\  . Dr. 
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Maeclonald  also  calls  our  attention  to  a corresponding  series  of  three 
denominations  with  the  same  types  but  with  plain  edges  and  of  half 
the  weight.  These  should  be  assigned  to  the  same  mint. 

In  addition  to  Antioch,  Seleueia  on  the  Tigris  and  Tyre  were  two 
very  active  mints  under  Demetrius,  supplemented  by  small  and  inter- 
mittent issues  at  one  or  two  other  eities  of  the  kingdom. 


ALEXANDER  I BALAS,  150-145  B.  C. 

Alexander,  when  he  had  once  become  king,  seems  to  have  sur- 
rendered himself  to  a life  of  ease  and  license.  He  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  the  southern  portion  of  his  dominions,  particularly  at  Ake- 
Ptolemais  or  in  Phoenicia.23  I t was  perhaps  due  to  this  predilection 
that  the  mints  of  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytos 
became  so  active  under  his  rule.  Never-the-less,  the  mint  at  Antioch 
lost  little  of  its  importance  and  continued  to  eoin,  if  not  quite  so  pro- 
fusely as  under  Demetrius,  still  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  its  coins 
fairly  common  to  this  day.  As  yet  no  coins  of  Alexander  Balas  have 
been  published,  of  the  series  attributable  to  Antioch,  bearing  the  date 
BZP,  the  last  year  of  Demetrius’  reign  and  the  one  in  which  Antioch 
fell  to  the  new  ruler. 


SERIES  I (Dated  issues). 

a.  Dated  TZP  Oct.  150  to  Oct.  149. 

135  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  I to  Bev.  BA^IAEQS  | AAEZ ANAPOY  (to 
i\  Fillet  border.  * r.)  GEOTTATOPO^  | EYEPrETOY  (to  1.). 

Zeus,  with  chlamis  draped  over  1.  shoulder 
and  legs,  seated  to  1.  on  throne  (which 
sometimes  has  back),  holds  wreath-bearing 
Nike  in  outstretched  r.,  rests  L on  sceptre. 
On  1.,  outside  inscription,  CORNUCOPIAE. 
In  exergue,  TIP 

London,  no.  8;  Newell,  Plate  VII : Sotlieby,  Cumberland-Clark  Sale,  1914,  no. 
278  (PI.  vii). 


28  Sevan,  he.  cit..  p.  213,  and  note  3. 


Rev,  Similar.  On  I.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, counucoi'IAE.  In  exergue,  fZP 


136  TETKADUACHM. 

Obv,  Similar. 

Paris,  no.  871. 

137  TETKADUACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev,  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, counucopiak,  0.  In  exergue,  TEP. 

Newell  (same  obverse  die  as  no.  135  Newell). 

138  DRACHM. 

Obv . Head  of  Alexander  1 diademed  to  Rev,  BA21AEQ2  | AAEZANAPOY  (to 

r.  in  dotted  eirele.  r.)  OEOTTATOPOS  EYEPTETOY  (to  1.). 

Apollo  seated  to  1.  on  omphalos,  holds  arrow 
in  outstretched  r.,  rests  1.  on  bow.  On  1., 
outside  inscription,  counucopiak.  In  ex- 
ergue, TIP. 

London,  no.  17  (PI.  xvi,  2);  Paris,  no.  874  ; Petrograd,  no.  483. 

139  DRACHM. 

Obv,  Similar.  Rev,  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, ixmxucoriAK.  In  exergue,  TEP  fca£ . 

Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1713  (PI.  lxxxvi). 

140  DRACHM. 

Obv,  Similar.  Rev,  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, coiiNUCOi’iAE  and  c8j.  In  exergue, 
TEP. 

Paris,  no.  873  ; Petrograd,  no.  485. 

141  DRACHM. 

Obv,  Similar.  Rev,  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, couxucoimae  and  E.  In  exergue, 
rzp. 

Paris,  no.  872. 


b.  Dated  AZP  Oct.  149  to  Oet.  148. 

142  TETKADUACHM. 

Obv,  Similar  to  no.  135.  Rev.  Similar  to  no.  135.  On  1.,  between 

figure  and  inscription,  On  1.,  outside 
inscription,  [TP-  In  exergue,  A - P. 

Newell,  Plate  VII  ; London,  no.  11;  Paris,  no.  870;  Ilirsch,  Rhousopoiilos  Sale, 
no.  4455  (PI.  lvi). 
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143  TETRAD11ACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Loudon,  no.  10. 

1 44  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Roll.  & Feuard.  Sale,  June  9th,  19: 

145  TETRADRACHM. 

Ob v.  Similar. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  2. 

146  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

London,  no.  9. 

147  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Paris,  no.  875  (PI.  xviii,  4). 

148  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Egger  Sale  xlv,  1918,  no.  685  (PL 

149  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar  to  no.  188. 

London,  no.  18. 

Special  Issue 

150  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Head  of  Alexander  I diademed  to 
r.  in  fillet  border. 


London,  no.  15,  Plate  VII. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  L,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  £.  On  1.,  outside  inscription, 
tSj.  In  exergue,  AEP. 


Rev  Similar..  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  £ . On  1.,  outside  inscription, 
In  exergue,  AEP. 

, no.  831  (PI.  xi). 

Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  In  exergue,  AEP, 


Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  &.  In  exergue,  AEP,  \^. 


Rev,  Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  %.  In  exergue,  AEP, 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  £.  In  exergue,  AEP,  (-f. 

:x). 

Rev.  Similar  to  no.  138.  In  exergue, 
AEP. 

for  this  Year. 

Rev.  BASIAEQS  | AAEEANAPOY  (to 
r.)  OEOTTATOPOS  EYEPrETOY  (to  1.). 
Athene,  helmeted  and  draped,  standing  to 
1.,  holds  wreath-bearing  Nike  in  outstretch- 
ed r.,  rests  1.  on  spear  and  shield.  On  1., 
between  figure  and  inscription,  ^ Pf . In 
exergue,  AEP. 


Thk  Sklkucid  Mint  ok  Antioch 


4U 


151  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  135. 


Newell,  Plate  VII. 


Dated  EZP  Oct.  148-Oct.  147. 

Jtev.  Similar  to  no.  135.  On  1.,  lietween 
figure  and  inscription,  >£.  In  exergue, 

eep,  nr. 


152  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Petrograd,  no.  487. 

153  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Paris,  no.  877. 

154  TETRADRACIIM. 

Obv,  Similar. 


Paris,  no.  879. 


Rev.  Similar, 
inscription, 


On  1.,  between  figure  and 
In  exergue,  EZ  Pi  FFP- 


liev.  Similar, 
inscription, 


On  I.,  between  figure  and 
In  exergue,  EEP,  6*. 


/{(■v.  Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  coknuooimah.  In  exergue, 
EEP,  H". 


J55  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Paris,  no.  878. 

156  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Petrograd,  no.  488. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  lietween  figure  and 
inscription,  A-  In  exergue,  EEP,  W\ 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  K.  In  exergue,  EEP,  5. 


d.  Dated  SiP  Oet.  147-Oet.  14G. 

157  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 

inscription,  «•  I»  exergue,  SEP,  Z. 

Egger  Sale  xli,  1012,  no.  G07,  Plate  VII,  perhaps  also  Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no. 
GOG  (PI.  xviii),  monogram  in  exergue  incomplete. 


158  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Hev.  Similar.  (Throne  has  eagle  deco- 

ration on  leg.)  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
4 inscription,  K-  In  exergue,  SEP,  0. 


Paris,  no.  881,  Plate  VII. 
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159  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev-  Similar.  (Throne  has  plain  leg.) 

On  1.,  between  figure  and  inscription,  A. 
In  exergue,  SIP,  0. 

Newell,  Plate  VII. 

160  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 

inscription,  A.  In  exergue,  S-P,  J,. 

Coll.  L.  Walclierde  Molthein,  1895,  no.  2906  (PL  xxvi). 

161  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 

inscription,  A.  In  exergue,  SEP  andy^. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  3. 

e.  Dated  IEP  after  Oct.  146. 

162  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 

inscription,  JO  In  exergue,  IEP  and  un- 
certain monogram. 

London,  no.  12. 

The  coin  catalogued  under  no.  882  in  the  Paris  catalogue  has  not 
been  incorporated  here  as  it  has  not  been  seen  and  seems  to  vary  from 
any  of  the  preceding  coins  in  having  a monogram  under  the  throne.  It 
may  or  it  may  not  have  been  struck  at  Antioch. 

SERIES  II  (Undated  Issues). 

163  GOLD  STATER. 

Obv . Diademed  head  of  Alexander  I to  Rev.  BASIAEQS  | AAEZANAPOY  (to 
r.  in  cirele  of  dots.  r.)  OEOTTATOPO^  | EYEPTETOY  (to  1.). 

Zeus  seated  as  on  tetradraehm  no.  135. 

Paris,  no.  793  (PI.  xvii,  9). 

164  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  135.  Rev.  Similar  to  no  185.  In  exergue, 

TTPO. 

Egger,  Prowe  Sale,  1904,  no.  1546  (PL  x). 

165  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  • Rev.  Similar.  (Throne  leg  sometimes 

deeomted  with  eagle.)  In  exergue,  rfi. 
Newell,  Plate  VIII;  Paris,  no.  797  ; Petrograd,  nos.  448  and  449. 
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166  TETR  A DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  (Throne  leg  sometimes 

decorated  with  eagle.)  In  exergue,  Wi . 

Sotheby,  Bunbnry  Sale,  no.  505  (PI.  v);  Paris,  no.  795  (PI.  xvii,  10);  Yale 
Univ.  Coll. 


167  TETRA  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Ilev.  Similar.  In  exergue,  H*. 

J.  Ward  Coll.,  no.  789  (PI.  xix);  Sotheby,  O’Hagan  Sale,  1908,  no.  G69  (PI.  xi). 


168  TETR  ADR  ACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  In  exergue,  IT- 

Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1707  (PI.  lxxxvi). 

169  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  In  exergue, 

Petrograd,  no.  445  (has  not  been  seen,  but  possibly  belongs  to  our  series). 


170  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  In  exergue,  A. 

Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no.  G02,  Plate  VIII. 

171  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  In  exergue,  M. 

Warren  Coll.,  no.  1302  (PI.  xxx). 


171a  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  In  exergue,  2. 

Yale  Univ.  Coll. 

171b  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  In  exergue,  s. 

H.  R.  Drotvne  Coll. 


Undated  Drachms  contemporary  with  tetradmehms  of  years  A-P  — ZzP. 

Series  A (with  &). 

172  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  138.  Rev.  Similar  to  no.  138.  On  1.,  outside 

inscription,  In  exergue,  ifij. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  10;  London,  no.  25;  Petrograd,  no.  453. 

173  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

* tion,  >5.  In  exergue,  U£. 

Loudon,  no.  26;  II.  R.  Drowne  Coll. 
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J 74  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, In  exergue,  lOi. 

London,  no.  24. 

175  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, £ . In  exergue,  0. 

Egger  Side  xlv,  1913,  no.  758,  Plate  VII ; Petrograd,  no.  4G2. 


Series  B (with  £0- 

176  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  ' Rev . Similar.  In  exergue,  jgj. 

Newell,  Plate  VII  ; Paris,  no.  802 ; Petrograd,  no.  458  ; Yale  Univ.  Coll. ; Glas- 
gow (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  6. 

177  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  In  exergue,  [So  H“. 

Paris,  no.  806. 


178  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Newell;  Paris,  no.  796. 


Series  C (with  bog). 

Rev.  Similar.  In  exergue, 


179  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev . Similar.  In  exergue,  U6  H". 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  12. 

180  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  In  exergue,  0. 

Amer.  Num.  Soc. 

181  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  In  exergue, 

Petrograd,  no.  447. 


Series  D (with  A)-24 

182  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  In  exergue,  A 0. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  8. 

24  Because  of  minuteness  this  monogram  on  the  drachms  often  has  the  form  a. 
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183  DRACHM. 

Ohv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  In  exergue,  & A. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  5. 

184  DRACHM. 

Ohv.  Similar.*  Rev.  Similar.  In  exergue,  & 

Newell. 

Series  E (Miscellaneous  monograms). 

185  DRACHM. 

Ohv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar. 

Newell. 

186  DRACHM. 

Ohv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar. 

London,  nos.  21  and  22  ; Paris,  no.  805. 

187  DRACHM. 

Ohv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar. 

Paris,  no.  803  ; Petrograd,  no.  459. 

188  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar. 

London,  nos.  19  and  20.  (Here  too  Paris,  no.  804?) 

189  HEMIDIIACHM. 

Ohv.  Diademed  and  radiate  head  of  Rev.  BA5IAEQ2  (to  r.)  AAEZANAPOY 

Alexander  I to  r.  in  circle  of  pearls.  (to  1.).  Apollo  standing  to  1.  holding 

arrow  in  outstretched  r.,  rests  1.  on  bow. 
On  1.,  outside  inscription,  counucoimak. 
Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  18  (PI.  lxvii,  11). 

190  HEMIDIIACHM. 

Ohv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On 

and  inscription,  fii. 

London,  no.  29  (inscription  reads  AAEIAT0P02). 

191  HEMIDIIACHM. 

Ohv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On 

and  inscription,  [8j. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  17. 

192  HEMIDIIACHM. 

Ohv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On 

and  inscription,  4>. 

London,  no.  30,  Plate  VII  ; Paris,  no.  808  (PI.  xvii,  12);  Petrograd,  no.  404. 


1.,  between  figure 


1.,  between  figure 


1.,  between  figure 


In  exergue,  K pf. 


In  exergue,  0. 


In  exergue,  fTP- 


In  exergue,  A. 
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J93  HEMIDKACHM. 

01  v.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  No  symbol  or  monograms. 

Paris,  no.  807  ; London,  no.  28  ; Petrograd,  no.  4G3. 

194  DIOBOL. 

Obv.  Diademed  bead  of  Alexander  to  r.  Rev.  BAIEIAEQ2  (to  r.)  AAE^ANAPOY 
in  circle  of  dots.  (to  1.).  Tripod. 

Paris,  no.  809  (PI.  xvii,  13). 


The  two  magistrates  (Si  and  rfi  were  carried  over  from  Demetrius’ 
issues  of  the  year  BEP,  to  Alexander’s  of  the  year  TIP.  Although 
Alexander  substituted  the  figure  of  Zeus  Olympios  (the  old  type  of  his 
alleged  father  Antioclius  IV,  and  his  brother  Antiochus  V)  for  the 
seated  Tyche  of  Demetrius,  and  the  fillet  border  for  the  laurel  wreath 
border,  the  style  and  general  appearance  of  the  two  coinages  at  Antioch 
remain  the  same.  For  the  year  PEP  the  superintendent  of  the  mint 
signs  himself  cornucopiae.  In  the  following  year  this  superintendent 
drops  out  (or  perhaps  he  simply  changes  his  signature),  and  the  mon- 
ogram $■  takes  the  place  of  the  cornucopiae  symbol,  while  the  subor- 
dinates remain  the  same,  with  one  or  two  added.  There  is  also  a special 
issue  of  tetradrachms  for  this  year  with  the  reverse  type  of  a.  standing 
Athene.  The  reason  for  this  sudden  innovation  is  obscure  ; though,  as 
we  know  from  his  other  coin  types  (e.  g.  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  PI.  xvi,  nos. 
10  and  11)  Alexander  Balas  was  very  partial  to  his  namesake  the  great 
Alexander,  and  so  perhaps  desired  to  honor  upon  his  coins  the  third  of 
the  divinities  so  particularly  favored  by  the  Macedonian.  As  on  the 
coins  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Athene,  Zeus,  and  Herakles  form  the 
choice  of  types,  so  this  Alexander  placed  these  same  three  divinities 
upon  his  issues.  The  coinage  of  tetradrachms  continues  plentifully  for 
the  years  EEP  and  SEP,  while  that  of  the  dated  drachms  is  superceded 
by  an  undated  series.  Many  of  the  subordinate  officials  remain  the 
same  for  these  issues,  but  the  two  new  superintendents  A and  K replace 
the  previous  ones.  In  the  year  ZEP  the  coinage  of  Alexander  Balas 
is  interrupted  by  his  flight  from  the  capital,  and  the  accession  of  De- 
metrius II.  Only  one  or  two  specimens  are  in  existence  of  his  Antio- 
chene issues  for  this  year,  which  leads  one  to  infer  that  Alexander  fled 
not  many  months  after  October  14G  B.  C. 

Alongside  of  the  dated  series  of  tetradrachms  there  occurs  also  an 
undated  series,  our  nos.  1G4  to  171.  That  they  belong  to  our  mint  is 
made  certain  by  similarity  of  style  and  especially  by  the  fact  that  sev- 


Tiik  Ski. kitci i>  Mint  ok  Antioch 


oral  magistrates  of  the  dated  series  also  signed  many  of  these  picees. 
It  would  seem  that  the  entire  coinage  of  these  undated  pieces  occurred 
at  one  time,  as  the  style  of  all  is  identical  and  several  specimens  of 
nos.  164,  105,  16G,  and  170  have  their  obverses  from  a single  die. 

As  noted  above,  the  coinage  of  dated  drachms  ceases  in  the  year 
aip,  but  their  place  is  taken  for  this  and  the  succeeding  years  by  the 
undated  drachms  collected  under  nos.  172  to  188.  On  these  the  same 
letters  and  monograms  are  displayed  as  on  the  accompanying  tetra- 
drachms,  while  their  style  agrees  with  the  issues  actually  dated  AEP  to 
ZEP. 

Aside  from  the  purely  municipal  bronze  issues  of  Antioch  (London, 
no.  63,  Glasgow,  nos.  G5,  GG,  Paris,  nos.  909-911)  there  were  royal 
issues  as  well  at  this  mint.  Among  these  are  some23  of  those  with  type 
Alexander  (or  Herakles)  in  lion’s  skin,  reverse  standing  Apollo  and 
symbols : cornucopias,  trident,  star  and  with  monograms  met  with 
on  the  silver  coins.  There  certainly  is  a large  series  of  serrated  bronze 
coins,  consisting  of  two  denominations,  which  belong  to  Antioch. 
These  are  to  be  found  brought  together  by  Dr.  Macdonald  in  his  cata- 
logue of  the  Hunterian  Collection,  pp.  G4,  65,  nos.  48-59.  These  pieces 
have  monograms  met  with  on  the  silver,  and  are  a direct  continuation 
of  the  serrated  bronzes  already  noticed  as  having  been  struck  at  Anti- 
och under  Demetrius  I. 


DEMETRIUS  11  N1CATOR. 

First  reign  in  Antioch20 14G-144  B.  C. 

As  early  as  the  year  147  B.  C.,  Ptolemy  VII  Philometor  of  Egypt, 
who  had  materially  assisted  in  placing  Alexander  Balas  upon  the  Syrian 
throne,  bcehme  dissatisfied  with  the  course  of  events  then  taking  place 
in  the  neighboring  kingdom.  Rebellions  and  local  disturbances  at 
home  due  to  the  negligence  and  incapacity  of  Alexander,  threatened 
invasions  from  abroad  by  rival  claimants  to  the  throne,  all  made  Ptol- 
emy’s influence  in  Syria  uncertain.  With  a strong  army  he  advanced 
to  Ptolemais  whence  Alexander,  but  a short  time  previously,  had  de- 
parted for  Antioch  to  quell  an  incipient  revolt  and  to  meet  an  invasion 
from  the  North  of  the  young  Demetrius,  the  eldest  of  Demetrius  Soter’s 

4 

••ms  Those  with  symbol  ]',\ ],.M  iillANCIt  would  seem  to  belong  to  another  mint,  probably  Apnmea. 

Demetrius  ruled  till  RSS  R.  C.  in  Phoenicia. 
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sous.  Ptolemy  evidently  felt  that  Alexander  had  now  reigned  long 
enough  for  Egyptian  interests  and,  having  advanced  as  far  as  Seleueia 
on  the  Orontes,  found  occasion  to  break  openly  with  him.  He  pro- 
claimed the  little  Demetrius  (a  child  of  some  fourteen  years  of  age) 
king  in  the  plaee  of  Alexander.  Antioch  revolted  and  Alexander  fled 
to  the  hills  (shortly  after  Oet.  14G  B.  C.  as  shown  by  his  Antiochene 
eoins) . Ptolemy  thereupon  entered  Antioeh  and  placed  his  young  pro- 
tege upon  the  Seleucid  throne  as  Demetrius  II  Theus  Philadelphus 
Nieator.  The  following  year  (B.  C.  145)  Alexander  made  one  more 
bid  for  his  kingdom  and  with  a hastily  assembled  army  crossed  the 
Amanus  mountains  into  the  plain  of  Antioeh.  Here  a pitched  battle 
was  fought,  just  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  Alexander  was  over- 
whelmed, managed  to  eseape  to  the  hills,  but  was  assassinated  by  an 
Arab  ehieftain  and  his  head  sent  to  Ptolemy.  Ptolemy,  however,  had 
also  fallen  in  battle  with  a mortal  wound,  of  whieh  he  died  shortly  after, 
leaving  the  little  Demetrius  Seleueid  king  without  either  friend  or  rival. 
But  not  for  long.  The  Cretan  eoudottieri  and  soldiers  of  fortune  who 
formed  Demetrius’  principal  stand-by  and  the  most  dependable  part 
of  his  army  now  took  things  into  their  own  hands  and  commenced  to 
plunder  the  country  mercilessly.  An  attempt  was  made  to  disband  the 
national  army  in  order  that  the  strangers  might  be  the  more  secure.  This 
led  to  a terrible  revolt  in  Antioch  whieh  was  only  suppressed  after 
thousands  had  been  slaughtered,  a large  portion  of  the  city  burned, 
and  the  remainder  given  up  to  plunder  and  rapine.  At  this  time  a 
more  successful  revolt  also  broke  out  at  Apamea,  the  military  .arsenal 
of  the  kingdom,  under  a certain  Diodotus  who  later  beeame  known  as 
Tryphon.  He  secured  the  allegiance  of  the  native  soldiery  in  the  name 
of  the  little  Antioehns  whom  his  father  Alexander  had  placed  in  safety 
with  an  Arabian  chief  before  his  defeat  by  Ptolemy  Philometor.  In 
the  168th  year  of  the  Seleucid  Era  (144  B.  C.)  Antioch  opened  its  gates 
joyfully  to  Antioehus  VI  Theus  Epiphanes  Dionysus,  while  Demetrius 
retreated  to  the  cities  of  the  Phoenician  coast  where  he  continued  to 
rule  for  another  six  years. 

The  mint  of  Antioeh,  taken  over  bodily  by  the  young  Demetrius 
from  his  predecessor,  commenced  operations  at  onee  — if  we  may  judge 
by  the  style  of  the  first  issues  and  the  reappearance  on  them  of  nearly 
all  the  monograms  belonging  to  those  subordinate  officials  who  were 
aetive  under  Alexander. 

1 he  following,  then,  are  the  coins  struck  by  Demetrius  during  the 
two  years  of  his  disastrous  reign  in  Antioch. 


Tin*:  Sklkucid  Mint  of  Antioch 


oi 


Dated  ZIP,  end  of  140  or  early  in  145-Oet.  145. 
a-  With  monogram  M . 

195  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Demetrius  II  to  Rev . BA2IAEQ5  | AHMHTPIOV  (tor.) 

r.  in  fillet  border.  OEOY  | 4>IAAAEA4>OY  | NIKAT0P05  (to 

1.).  Apollo  naked  seated  to  1.  on  ompha- 
los, holding  arrow  in  outstretched  r.,  rests 
1.  on  bow.  On  I.,  between  figure  and  in- 
scription, M*  In  exergue,  ZIP  fesf . 

Paris,  no.  950. 

\96  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Paris,  no.  951. 

197  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

London,  no.  10. 

198  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 

inscription,  M.  In  exergue,  ZIP  i©i. 

London,  no.  9,  Plate  VIII;  another,  no.  8. 

199  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 

inscription,  M.  In  exergue,  ZIP  £. 

Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1710  (PL  lxxxvi). 

200  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 

inscription,  M.  In  exergue,  ZIPX>  . 

Cast  in  authors  possession,  present  whereabouts  of  original  unknown. 


Rev . Similar.  On  I.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  M*  In  exergue,  ZIP  |-f\ 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
inscription  M.  In  exergue,  ZIP  0. 


b.  With  PS]  and  PALM  BRANCH. 


201  TETRADRACHM 
Obv . Similar. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  L,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, PALM  BRANCH.  On  1.,  between  fig- 
ure and  inscription, 

* In  exergue,  ZIP  A. 

Sotheby,  Runbury  Coll.,  no.  524,  Plate  VIII. 
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202  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Newell,  Plate  VIII. 

203  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Newell. 

204  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Pans,  no.  952. 

205  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Petrograd,  no.  500. 

206  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar,  but  with  laurel  wreath 

border. 

Paris,  no.  954,  Plate  VIII. 

Dated  HEP,  Oct. 

207  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar,  with  head  in  laurel  wreath 
border. 

Petrograd,  no.  499. 

27  Not  having  seen  this  piece  or  Petrograd, 
form  of  the  monograms  there  recorded. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, PALM  BRANCH.  On  1.,  between  fig- 
ure and  inscription,  p^. 

In  exergue,  ZIP  rfi. 


Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, palm  branch.  On  1.,  between  fig- 
ure and  inscription, 

In  exergue,  ZIP  ^p. 


Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, palm  branch.  On  1.,  between  fig- 
ure and  inscription,  R. 

In  exergue,  ZIP  M* 


Rev.  Similar.  On  ].,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, palm  branch.  On  1.,  between  fig- 
ure and  inscription,  psj. 

In  exergue,  ZIP  £.27 


Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, palm  branch.  On  1.,  between  fig- 
ure and  inscription,  pj.  Between  feet  of 
Apollo,  0.  In  exergue,  ZIP. 

145-early  in  144. 

Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, PALM  BRANCH.  On  1.,  between  fig_ 
ure  and  inscription,  CSJ.  Between  feet  of 
Apollo,  K.  In  exergue,  HIP. 

no.  501, 1 would  be  inclined  to  question  the  exact 
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208  TET  It  A D R AC  H M . 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, palm  hhanch.  On  1.,  between  fig- 
ure and  inscription,  [2].  Between  feet  of 
Apollo,  In  exergue,  HEP. 

Newell,28  Plate  VIII;  London,  no.  11  (which,  however,  is  said  to  possess  a fillet 
border);  Hirscli,  Rhousopoulos  Sale,  no.  4458  (PI.  lvi);  Sotheby,  O' 1 lagan  Sale,  1908, 
no.  672  (PI.  xi). 

209  TETRADRACIIM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, palm  HHANCH.2^  On  1.,  between  fig- 
ure and  inscription,  W.  Between  feet  of 
Apollo,  H.  In  exergue,  HEP. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  8 (PI.  lxvii,  18). 

209a  TETRADRAOIIM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev,  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, fa lm  iikanch.  Oil  1.,  between  fig- 
ure and  inscription,  Between  feet  of 
Apollo,  A.  In  exergue,  HEP. 

Imhoof-Blumer,  Mommies  Ghrecque* , 1888,  p.  484,  no.  103. 

210  DRACIIM. 

Obv . Diademed  head  of  Demetrius  II  to  Rev.  BA2IAEQS  | AHMHTPIOY  (to  r.) 
r.  in  dotted  circle.  OEOY  | <t>!AAAEA4>OY  | NIKAT0P02  (to 

I.).  Apollo  as  above.  On  1.,  between  fig- 
ure and  inscription,  pq.  Between  feet  of 
Apollo,  (-Jc.  In  exergue,  HEP(?)/» 

Paris,  no.  953. 

2\\  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 

inscription,  R.  Between  feet  of  Apollo, 
id.  In  exergue,  HEP. 

London,  no.  12;  Egger  Sale  xli,  1912,  no.  708,  Plate  VIII. 

212  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 

inscription,  W.  Between  feet  of  Apollo, 
K.  In  exergue,  HEP. 

Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1723  (PI.  lxxxvii),  Plate  VIII. 

28  The  reverse  design  having  been  struck  a little  to  one  side  it  is  impossible  to  determine  if 
the  palm  iikanch  was  originally  on  this  die  or  not.  Its  presence,  though,  is  probable. 

29  The  stem  of  the  PALM  IIKANCH  is  just  ^visible. 

80  The  date  is  obscure.  Babelon  suggests  ZEP.  but  as  all  the  other  known  drachms  are  HEP 
it  lias  been  placed  here  until  another  specimen  turns  up. 
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213  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  7?er.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, stak.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  [31.  Between  feet,  CT. 

Newell ; London,  no.  13  ; perhaps  also  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  5. 

214  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar,  but  with  fillet  border.  . Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure 

and  inscription,  Between  feet  of 

Apollo,  |C|.  In  exergue,  HEP. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  4. 

215  HEMIDRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Demetrius  II  to  Rev.  BA2IAEQS  (to  r.)  AHMHTPIOY 
r.  in  dotted  circle.  (to  1.).  Apollo,  naked,  standing  to  1., 

holding  arrow  in  outstretched  r.,  rests  1. 
on  bow.  In  front  of  figure,  [25  | X- 

Egger  Sale  xli,  1912,  no.  709,  Plate  VIII. 

The  first  issue  of  Demetrius  upon  his  arrival  in  Antioch  consists  of 
the  tetradrachms  nos.  195  to  200.  The  supreme  magistrate  is  now  M , 
hut  the  subordinate  ones  we  have  all  met  with  on  the  previous  issues 
of  Alexander  Balas,  showing  conclusively  that  wo  here  have  to  do  with 
the  issues  of  one  and  the  same  mint.  The  last  date  borne  by  the  coins 
of  Alexander  was  ZIP  which  began  in  October  140  B.  C.  As  we  pos- 
sess only  one  certain  specimen  of  this  coinage  it  must  have  been  very 
small.  Demetrius’  issues  for  Antioch  begin  with  the  same  date,  that 
is  ZIP,  but  are  very  numerous.  It  is  probable,  therefore',  that  Alex- 
ander’s flight  before  the  threatening  advance  of  Ptolemy  Philoinetor 
and  the  insubordination  of  his  own  subjects  in  Antioch  occurred  to- 
wards the  end  of  14G  B.  C.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Alexan- 
der was  able  to  raise  an  army,  whereupon,  probably  during  the  summer 
campaigning  months,  he  approached  Antioch  only  to  meet  defeat  in 
pitched  battle  before  the  walls  of  the  city.  I would  therefore  assign 
the  “ a ” series  with  the  monogram  M to  the  interval  between  the  flight 
of  Alexander  and  his  return  in  the  early  summer  of  145  B.  C.  Series 
“b”  was  issued  after  the  great  victory  of  Ptolemy  and  Demetrius  his 
protege  and  bears  in  the  field  of  the  reverse  a large  palm  branch  (sig- 
nificant of  this  success)  in  addition  to  the  monograms  of  the  officiating 
magistrates.  The  chief  official  is  now  W,  his  subordinates  consisting 
of  some  of  our  old  friends  together  with  a few  new  ones.  To  empha- 
size the  victory,  Demetrius,  just  before  the  close  of  the  year  ZIP,  sub- 
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ptitutes  a laurel  wreath  for  the  more  usual  fillet  border  which  he  had 
placed  on  the  obverse  of  his  tetradraehnis  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
(see  Plate  VIII,  no.  200  and  following). 

The  issues  of  year  HEP  continue  as  in  the  previous  year  with  W as 
chief  magistrate.  This  year  is  signalized  by  a plenteous  issue  of 
drachms  and  also  a hcniidraehm  (no.  215) . The  majority  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officials  have  been  met  with  before. 


The  bronze  issues  of  Demetrius  for  Antioch  are  somewhat  obscure, 
among  them  however  is  certainly  a series  of  three  denominations  as 
illustrated  in  the  accompanying  cuts.  All  the  varieties  of  this  issue 
that  I have  been  able  to  study  show  in  the  exergue  the  monogram  M 
which  is  likewise  found  on  series  “a”  of  the  tetradrachms.  The 
bronze  coins  are  therefore  contemporary  with  these  tetradrachms. 


ANTIOCHUS  VI  DIONYSUS,  In  Antioch,  144-142  B.  C. 

It  has  already  been  related  above  how  the  native  soldiery,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a certain  Diodotus  whom  we  know  better  under  the  name 
Tryplion,  revolted  against  the  little  Demetrius  and  declared  for  Antio- 
chus, the  infant  child  of  Alexander  Balas.  The  revolt  originated  at 
Apamea81  but  soon  spread  to  Antioch,  Demetrius  fled  to  Seleueia,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  168th  year  of  the  Seleucid  Era,  Antiochus  with  his 
protector  Tryphon  entered  the  capital  in  triumph.  He,  however,  was 
unable  to  secure  the  cities  of  the  Phoenician  coast  which  remained 
loyal  to  Demetrius  throughout  the  remainder  of  that  monarch’s  flrst 
reign. 

These  events  must  have  occurred  early  in  the  summer  of  144  B.  C. 
for  the  issues  of  Antiochus  VI,  following  closely  upon  those  of  Demet- 
rius for  the  same  year,  are  far  from  rare. 

ai  It  was  lie  re  that  were  struck  the  rare  tetradrachms,  l’aris,  pi.  xx,  6,  and  f>ggcr  Sale  xli, 
1012,  no.  712. 
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Dated  H- P,  Summer  of  144-October  144. 


2 16  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  and  radiate  head  of  An- 
tioclms  VI  to  r.  in  fillet  border. 


London,  no.  1,  Plate  VIII. 

217  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar,  but  ends  of  diadem  are 
flying. 

Egger  Sale  xlv,  no.  762,  Plate  VIII. 

218  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

London  (see 


Rev.  BA2IAEQ2  | ANTIOXOY  (above) 
ETTI^ANOY^  | AI0NY20Y  (below).  The 
Dioscuri,  with  couched  spears,  flying  man- 
tles, and  star-adorned  caps,  galloping  to  1., 
the  whole  in  wreath  composed  of  lotus, 
ivy,  and  wheat  ears.  Behind  riders,  TPY. 
Beneath  horses,  HEP. 

Rev.  Similar.  Behind  alders,  TPY  j . 
Beneath  horses,  HEP. 


Behind  riders,  TPY  | rfi. 


Rev.  Similar. 

Beneath  horses,  HEP. 

Nairn.  Chron.,  Ser.  Ill,  Vol.  xx,  1900,  PI.  xiv,  11).* 


219  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  Behind  riders,  TPY  | fOt. 

Beneath  horses,  HEP. 

Sotheby,  Carfrae  Sale,  1894,  no.  314  (PI.  x,  9). 

220  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar,  but  with  thyrsos  in  front 

of  Dioscuri.  Behind  riders,  TPY  | K.  Be- 
neath horses,  HEP. 

Paris,  no.  988  (PI.  xx,  7)  ; Hirsch  xxx,  Barron  Sale,  1911,  no.  596  (PI.  xviii). 

221  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar,  star  behind  head.  Rev.  Similar,  with  thyrsos.  Behind 

riders,  TPY  | %.  Beneath  horses,  HEP. 

Hirsch,  Hoskier  Sale,  1907,  no.  441  (PI.  xv) ; Sotheby,  Guzman  Sale,  1914,  no. 

114  (Pl.  y\). 

222  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  and  radiate  head  of  An-  Rev.  BA2IAE | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 

tiochus  VI  to  r.  in  circle  of  dots.  ETTI4>ANOY^  | AIONY^OY  (tol.).  Apollo, 

naked  but  for  chlainis  draped  over  r.  thigh, 
seated  to  1.  on  omphalos  holds  arrow  in 
outstretched  r.,  1.  rests  on  bow.  On  1., 
outside  inscription,  bunch  of  grapes. 
Between  feet  of  Apollo,  K.  In  exergue, 
HEP. 


J.  Ward  Coll.,  no.  793,  Plate  IX;  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  3 ; E.  Rogers, 
Num.  Chron.,  Ser.  IV,  vol.  xii,  p.  253,  no  21  (IT.  x,  d). 
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223  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, hunch  of  grapes.  Between  feet 
of  Apollo,  A.  In  exergue,  HEP. 

Newell. 

224  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Newell. 

225  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, hunch  of  grapes.  Between  feet 
of  Apollo,  rfi.  In  exergue,  HEP. 

Egger  Sale  xlv,  1913,  no.  695  (PI.  xix). 

226  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  4. 

227  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, hunch  of  grapes.  Between  feet 
of  Apollo,  In  exergue,  HEP. 

London,  no.  7 ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  5. 

Dated  0EP,  Oct.  144-Oct.  143. 

228  TETRADltACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  221,  with  star  be-  Rev.  Similar  to  no.  220,  with  thyrsos. 

hind  head.  Behind  riders,  TPY  | ITT  | rR . Beneath 

horses,  0EP. 

Newell,  Plate  VIII  (same  obverse  die  as  no.  221).  . 

229  TETRADIIACHM. 

Obv.  Similar,  but  no  star.  Rev.  Similar,  but  no  thyrsos.  Behind 

riders,  TPY  | | 2TA.  Beneath  horses, 

« 0E  P. 

London,  no.  4 ; Paris,  nos.  989,  990,  and  991. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, hunch  of  grapes.  Between  feet 
of  Apollo,  i©i.  In  exergue,  HEP. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, bunch  of  grapes.  Between  feet 
of  Apollo,  X*  In  exergue,  HEP. 
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230  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  preceding.  Rev.  Similar  to  preceding.  Behind  rid- 

ers, TPY  | X or  X | 2TA.  Beneath 
horses,  GZP. 

Hirsch,  Rhonsopoulos  Sale,  no.  4459  (PI.  lv)  ; Sotheby,  Bunbury  Sale  (II),  no. 
531  (PI.  v)  ; Ratto  Sale,  1909,  no.  4878  (PI.  xix)  ; Hirsch  xvi,  190G,  no.  G78  (PI.  xix). 

231  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev . Similar.  Behind  riders,  TPY  | P|  | 

2TA.  Beneath  horses,  GZP. 

Egger  Sale  xlv,  no.  694  (PI.  xix);  Hoffmann  Sale,  1898,  no.  717  (PI.  iv). 


232  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv,  Similar. 

London,  nos.  2 and  3,  Plate  VIII  ; 
from  same  obverse  die  as  no.  231. 


Rev.  Similar.  Behind  riders,  TPY  | | 

^TA.  Beneath  horses,  GZP. 

Hirsch  Sale  xxxii,  1912,  no.  582  (PI.  xxii) 


233  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  Behind  riders,  TPY  | fa  | 

2TA.  Beneath  horses,  GZP. 

Egger  feale  xlvi,  1914,  no.  2458  (PL  xxxix)  formerly  Ratto  Sale,  1912,  no.  1087  ; 
Hirsch  Sale  xxxi,  1912,  no.  486  (PI.  xiii);  Sotheby,  Butler  Sale,  no.  2G2  (PI.  vi). 


234  TETRADRACHM. 
Obv.  Similar. 

Petrograd,  no.  509. 

235  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar  to  no.  222. 


London,  no.  8. 


Rev.  Similar.  Behind  riders,  TPY  | 
[SJ3  | ST  A.  Beneath  horses,  GZP. 


Rev.  Similar  to  no.  222.  On  1.,  outside 
inscription,  ijunch  of  grapes.  In  ex- 
ergue, GZP  *ETA. 


236  DRACHM. 


Obv.  Similar. 

Newell ; Paris,  nos.  992  and 


Rev . Similar.  Between  feet  of  Apollo, 
. In  exergue,  GZP  ^TA. 

993  ; Hirsch,  Hoskier  Sale,  no.  442  (PI.  xv). 


237  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  Between  feet  of  Apollo, 

c%.  In  exergue,  GZP  2TA. 

London,  no.  9 ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  G. 


238  DKACIIM. 
Obv.  Simihir. 


Tiik  Sici.Krcii)  Mint  of  Antioch 


G5 


Itev.  Similar.  Between  feet  of  Apollo, 
ft.  In  exergue,  OIP  2ETA. 

Petrogmd,  no.  512;  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  7. 


239  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

London,  no.  10. 


llev.  Similar.  Between  feet  of  Apollo, 
iftj.  In  exergue,  0ZP  STA. 


Dated  OP,  Oct.  143-Oct.  142. 

240  TETRA  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar  to  no.  229.  Itev . Similar  to  no.  229.  Behind  riders, 

TPY  | rfi  | 2TA.  Beneath  horses,  OP. 

London,  no.  5;  J.  Ward  Coll.,  no.  749  (PL  xx);  Paris,  no.  990;  Sothehy,  Cum- 
berland-Clark  Sale,  1914,  no.  270  (PI.  viii). 

241  TETRADRACHM.  . 

Obv . Similar.  llev . Similar.  Behind  riders,  TPY  | 

W*  | S TA.  Beneath  horses,  OP. 

Paris,  no.  995;  Ilirseli  Sale  xxix,  no.  824  (PL  xii):  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.), 
no.  1 (PI.  Ixviii,  2). 

242  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev . Similar.  Behind  riders,  TPY  | X | 

2ETA.  Beneath  houses,  OP. 

Paris,  no.  994  ; Petrograd,  no.  513  ; Egger  Sale,  Nov.,  1909,  nn.  423  (PL  xv). 

243  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev . Similar.  Behind  riders,  TPY  | x 

(STA  omitted).  Beneath  horses,  OP. 
Egger  Sale  xlv,  1913,  no.  7G3,  Plate  IX ; Hirsch  xi,  1904,  no.  447  (PI.  ix). 

244  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev . Similar.  Behind  riders,  TPY  | 4>  | 

STA.  Beneath  horses,  OP. 

London,  no.  6,  Plate  IX;  Newell  (formerly  Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no.  Gil,  PI. 
xix);  Schulman,  White-King  Sale,  no.  587  (PL  vi);  Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no.  G10 
(PI.  xix). 

245  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  Behind  ridel's,  TPY  j ft  | 

5TA.  Beneath  hoi-ses,  OP. 

Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1725  (PL  lxxxvii);  Sothehy,  Whitehead  Coll.,  1898,  no.  14 
(PL  i);  Egger  Sale,  1914,  no.  2459  (PL  xxxix)  ; Berlin  Duplicates,  Hess,  1907,  no. 
1187  (PL  iv). 
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246  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  222.  Rev.  Similar  to  no.  222.  Retween  feet 

of  Apollo,  rfb  In  exergue,  OP  5TA. 

London,  no.  13  ; Petrograd,  no.  51 G. 

247  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  Between  feet  of  Apollo, 

W3  or  . In  exergue,  OP  2TA. 

Coll.  L.  Walcher  de  Molthein,  no.  3003  (PI.  xxvii);  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.), 
nos.  0,  10,  and  11  ; Santa  Maria,  Hartwig  Sale,  1910,  no.  820  (PI.  xv). 


248  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  Between  feet  of  Apollo, 

X or  X>*  In  exergue,  OP  2TA. 

London,  no.  11,  Plate  IX ; Newell;  Paris,  no.  997  (PI.  xx,  8);  Petrograd,  no. 
514;  Hirscli  Sale  xiv,  1905,  no.  571  (PL  xiv);  Sotheby,  Headlam  Sale,  May,  1916, 
no.  447  (PI.  x). 


249  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  Between  feet  of  Apollo, 

, 4>.  In  exergue,  OP  2TA. 

London,  no.  12;  Hirsch,  Rhousopoulos  Sale,  no.  4460  (PI.  lv). 

250  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  Between  feet  of  Apollo, 

In  exergue,  OP  !ETA. 

Newell;  Paris,  nos.  998,  999,  and  1000;  Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1726  (PI.  lxxxvii). 


Undated  Issues. 

251  HEMIDRAOHM.  (Type  A,  during  HEP). 

Obv . Diademed  and  radiate  head  of  An-  Rev.  BASIAEftS  (to  r.)  ANTIOXOY  (to 
tiochus  VI  to  r.  in  circle  of  dots.  1.).  Apollo,  naked  standing  to  1.,  holds 

arrow  in  outstretched  r.,  rests  1.  on  bow. 

London,  no.  15,  Plate  IX  ; Paris,  no.  1042  (PI.  xx,  19);  Glasgow  (Hunterian 
Coll.),  nos.  16  and  17. 


252  HEMIDRACHM.  (Type  B,  during  HEP  to  0EP). 

Obv.  Head  as  above.  Rev.  BASIAEQ^  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 

ETTI4>ANOYS  | AIONY^OY  (to  1.).  Pan- 
ther to  1.,  r.  forepaw  raised.  In  exergue, 
K. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  nos.  18  and  19  (PI.  lxviii,  5);  Coll.  L.  Walcher  de 
Molthein,  no.  3005  (PI.  xxvii). 


Tim  Sklkvcid  Mint  of  Antioch 
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253  HEMIDRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  ]{eVt  Similar.  In  exergue,  rfi. 

Newell,  Plate  IX  (formerly,  Schulman,  Kreling  Sale,  Dec.,  1913,  no.  541). 

254  HEMIDRACHM. 

Ohi\  Similar.  ]{ev.  Similar.  In  exergue,  \ 0\. 

Newell. 

255  HEMIDRACHM.  (Type  C,  during  01 P to  OP.) 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  244.  Rev.  Inscription  as  above.  Panther  to 

1.  holding  palm  in  mouth  and  r.  forepaw. 
Above  ISTA. 

London,  nos.  1G, Plate  IX,  17,  and  18  ; Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1728  (PI.  lxxxvii). 

256  DIOBOL. 

Obv.  Similar  head  to  r.  Rev.  BA2IAEQ2  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 

E7TI<t>AN0YS  | AI0NY20Y  (to  1.).  Thyr- 
sos  bound  with  fillet.  5TA. 

London,  no.  19  (PI.  xix,  G);  Petrograd,  no.  520;  Imhpof-Rl  umcr,  Monnaies 
Greeques,  p.  435,  no.  111. 


Undated  drachms  struck  142  B.  C. 

257  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  and  radiate  head  of  An-  Rev.  BA2IAEQ2  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 
tiochus  VI  to  r.  in  circle  of  dots.  ETmANOYS  | AI0NY20Y  (to  1.).  Mace- 

donian helmet  to  r.  adorned  with  spike, 
Ibex-horn  and  eheek  pieces.  On  r.,  be- 
tween horn  and  spike,  TPY.  On  r.,  be- 
neath helmet,  W- 

Paris,  nos.  1002  and  1003. 


258  DRACHM. 


Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar. 

and  spike,  TPY. 
X or  X?. 

London,  no.  22,  Plate  IX ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.), 
Petrograd,  no.  517  ; Paris,  no.  1004. 


On  r.,  between  horn  and 
On  r.  beneath  helmet, 

no.  14  (PI.  lxviii,  4); 


259  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  r.,  between  horn  and 

spike,  TPY.  On  r.,  beneath  helmet,  rfi. 

London,  nos.  20  and  21  ; Petrograd,  no.  518  ; Paris,  no.  1005  ; Rome,  Strozzi 
Sale,  1907,  no.  1G78  (PI.  xi). 
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260  DRACHM. 
Obv . Similar. 

Newell. 


Rev . Similar.  On  i\,  between  horn  and 
spike,  TPY.  On  r.,  beneath  helmet,  E. 


We  have  already  noticed  that  during  the  first  portion  of  the  year 
HEP,  issues  in  the  name  of  Demetrius  II  appeared  at  Antioch  ; the  re- 
mainder of  the  same  year  was  given  up  to  the  striking  of  coins  for 
Antiochus  YI.  The  little  boy’s  head  is  engraved  on  the  obverses  of 
the  new  coins  surrounded  with  the  fillet  border  and  adorned  with  the 
divine  rays  which  had  been  introduced  on  the  Seleucid  coinage  by  his 
supposed  grandfather,  Antiochus  IV  Tlieus  Epiphanes.  It  was  no 
doubt  to  emphasize  this  alleged  descent,  that  the  new  king  took  upon 
himself  (or  rather  the  regent  Tryphon  probably  instigated  the  move  as 
his  protege  was  only  a child  of  some  two  or  three  summers)  the  sur- 
name of  Epiphanes  and  the  divine  rays.  The  reverses  of  the  new  tet- 
radrachms  give  us  a spirited  representation  of  the  Twin  Gods  charging 
to  left  on  horseback.  The  reason  for  this  particular  choice  of  type  is 
obscure.  M.  Babelon,  following  Ott.  Muller  and  Wieseler,  suggests 
some  incident  at  the  battle  which  saw  the  defeat  of  Demetrius  II  and 
the  triumph  of  Autiochus.  It  must  be  remembered,*  however,  that  the 
Dioscuri  seem  to  have  been  particularly  favored  in  Syria  under  their 
other  name  of  Kdfietpm  ivplwv.  They  had  a temple  near  Seleucia  on  the 
Orontes,  and  they  frequently  appear  on  the  coins  of  Seleucus  I ; their 
type  is  therefore  not  a sudden  innovation  in  the  Seleucid  series.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  ehoice  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  worship  of  these  gods  at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia  as  has  been  sug- 
gested— our  coins  being  all  struck  at  Antioeh  and  it  being  very  doubt- 
ful if  Antiochus  YI  ever  held  Tripolis.32 

If  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  the  surname  Dionysus  is  also  uncer- 
tain, the  epithet  certainly  influenced  the  adoption  of  the  wreath  on  the 
reverse  of  the  tetradrachms  and  the  types  of  the  hemidrachms  and 
diobols. 

All  of  the  tetradrachms  and  drachms  issued  for  the  year  HEP  at 
Antioch  show  the  three  letters  TPY  of  Tryphon’s  name  and  so  bear 
witness  to  the  preponderant  position  this  man  held  in  the  government. 
The  monograms  and  letters  of  subordinate  mint  officials  are,  as  usual, 
placed  in  the  field  of  the  coin,  and  it  is  furthermore  to  be  noted,  that 
one  and  all  of  these  were  officiating  under  Demetrius  II,  many  of  them 

82  For  a discussion  of  the  significance  of  this  type  see  Babelon,  loc.  cit.,  cxxxv,  ff. 
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under  Alexander  Balas  and  even  Demetrius  I showing,  as  we  have 
already  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe,  how  long  a period  of  activity 
these  lesser  mint  officials  at  Antioch  enjoyed. 

Under  Demetrius  II,  during  the  last  year  of  his  rule  in  Antioch, 
we  noticed  a large  issue  of  drachms.  This  issue  continued  under  An- 
tioehus  VI  with  exactly  similar  types  except  for  the  change  in  portrait 
and  name.  Note  that  the  symbol  of  the  chief  magistrate  on  these 
pieces  is  a bunch  of  grapes.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  another 
symbol,  the  Thyrsos,  appears  on  the  tetradrachms. 

For  the  year  0IP  the  coinage  of  tetradrachms  and  drachms  con- 
tinues actively.  At  first  the  Thyrsos  symbol  again  occurs  on  the  tetra- 
drachms but  is  almost  immediately  replaced  by  the  letters  STA  which 
have  caused  considerable  discussion  among  numismatists.  The  major- 
ity concur  in  seeing  in  them  the  initials  of  the  name  n'A<£i>\o<?  and  have 
explained  this  as  either  some  honorary  name  of  Trvphon,  or  as  the  per- 
sonal name  of  some  official  holding  an  office  only  secondary  to  that  of 
Tryphon.  The  Rev.  E.  Rogers  (Num.  Chron.  Ser.  IV,  vol.  xii,  p. 
254)  thinks  that  it  is  but  another  name  or  title  of  Antiochus  VI  Diony- 
sus because  of  the  close  mythological  connection  between  the  two 
names.  From  ancient  authors  we  gather  that  the  God  Dionysus  either 
had  a son  by  this  name,  or  that  Staphylus  was  a son  of  Oenomaus,  king 
of  Assyria  who  protected  the  young  Dionysus.  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  on  all  the  Antiochene  coin  issues,  from  the  first  introduction 
of  dating  the  coins  in  the  year  HNP  of  Demetrius  I,  there  appears,  in 
addition  to  the  many  subordinate  officials,  a superior  one  who  places 
his  signature*on  all  their  issues  so  long  as  he  remains  in  office.  Under 
Demetrius  I this  was  W ; under  Alexander  I it  was  K,  and  under 
Demetrius  II  it  was  (2] ; while  under  Antiochus  VI  all  the  drachms  of 
the  first  issue,  in  addition  to  the  customary  subordinates,  are  signed 
Bunch  of  Grapes,  the  tetradrachms  either  the  Thyrsos  or  nothing. 
The  coins  for  the  next  .year  commence  with  the  Thjrsos  and  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes81  but  these  are  soon  dropped  in  favor  of  STA.  The  sugges- 
tion is  obvious  that  2TA  is  nothing  more  than  the  chief  official  at  the 
Antiochene  mint  under  Antiochus  VI  Dionysus,  as  W had  been  under 
Demetrius  I ; K,  and  A under  Alexander;  and  [Z]  under  Demetrius 
II.  If  5TA  is  correctly  rendered  what  more  appropriate  per- 

sonal symbols  could  he  choose  than  Thyrsos  and  Bunch  of  Grapes ? It 
is  of  course,  an  unusual  coincidence  that  Antiochus  VI  should  take  (or 


M The  drachm  no.  230  lias  sTA  as  well  as  the  symbol. 
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be  given)  the  name  Dionysus  and  that  at  the  same  time  a man  of,  one 
might  say,  Dionysiae  name  should  be  his  mint  master.  There  -was, 
however,  thus  a double  reason  for  the  markedly  Dionysiae  character  of 
the  types  chosen  for  the  new  coinage. 

Year  OP  continues  with  a very  heavy  coinage  of  tetradrachms  and 
drachms.  There  seems  also  to  have  been  continued  the  striking  of  the 
more  unusual  denominations  of  the  hemidrachm  and  diobol.  The 
former  had  first  appeared,  probably  in  year  HEP,  with  the  types  used 
by  Antioehus’  father  Alexander,  (see  nos.  189-193)  but  these  change 
almost  immediately  to  ones  of  a definitely  Dionysiae  character. 


Among  the  bronze  issues  of  Antioch  for  this  reign  are  to  be  placed 
two  denominations  of  serrated  coins,  both  with  obverse,  type  of  the 
little  king’s  head  radiate,  and  with  reverse  type  (for  the  larger)  ele- 
phant holding  torch  ; (for  the  smaller)  panther  holding  palm  branch 
with  month  and  right  paw.  Both  these  types  bear  the  letters  STA  and, 
in  addition  the  magistrate  symbols  Cornueopiae,  Star,  Palm  Branch. 

It  was  .also  in  the  year  OP,  the  last  of  the  reign,  and  perhaps  at 
the  very  time  the  regent  Tryphon  was  meditating  his  treacherous  seiz- 
ure of  the  throne,  or  even  immediately  after  he  had  taken  the  final 
step,  that  there  appeared  a new  issue  of  drachms  with  an  innovation  in 
the  reverse  type.  The  radiate  head  of  the  young  Antioehus  still  holds 
the  obverse,  but  on  the  reverse  we  see  a Macedonian  helmet  of  peculiar 
form,  adorned  in  front  with  a large  and  conspicuous  Ibex  horn,  hence- 
forth to  be  the  constant  symbol  of  Tryphon.  The  letters  TPY  (for  the 
first  time  on  the  drachm)  are  conspicuously  placed,  but  we  no  longer 
find  a date.  It  is  certain  that  Tryphon,  so  soon  as  he  had  seized  the 
supreme  power,  discarded  the  use  of  the  Seleueid  Era  for  dating,  and 
substituted  one  of  his  own.  His  Phoenician  issues  bear  the  dates  A to 
A,  in  other  words,  his  own  regnal  years.  On  the  Antiochene  issues, 
commencing  with  the  above  drachms,  the  very  useful  and,  to  us,  most 
desirable  custom  of  dating  is  now  finally  dropped  from  the  silver  coin- 
age. The  monograms  of  subordinate  mint  officials  are,  however,  still 
continued  from  the  preceding  coinages. 
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TRYPHON,  142-138  B.  C. 

In  and  around  the  end  of  the  year  OP  Trvphon  felt  his  position  in 
the  kingdom  strong  enough  to  bring  about  the  sudden  death  of  the  boy 
Antioehus,  whose  regent  and  guardian  he  had  till  then  been,  and  to 
assume  in  name  as  well  as  in  actuality  the  supreme  power.  He  caused 
the  troops  under  his  command  to  declare  him  iWtXew,  lie  himself  as- 
sumed the  title  A vroKpdTwp  “ ruler  by  his  own  power”;  in  other  words, 
the  Seleueid  line  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  an  end  and  a new  one  to 
have  risen  in  its  place.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Demet- 
rius II  was  still  maintaining  himself  in  the  cities  of  the  coast,  from 
Selucia  to  near  the  Egyptian  border,  though  Tryphon  soon  after  his 
usurpation,  came  into  possession  of  Ascalon  and  Ptolemais.  For  four 
years  Tryphon  ruled  and  was  then  suddenly  overthrown  by  another 
scion  of  the  House  of  Seleueus.  Tryphon’s  Antiochene  issues  are  the 
following : 

261  TETRAD  R ACH  M. 

Obv.  Disidemed  head  of  Tryphon  to  r.  Rev.  BA5IAEQ2  | TPY^QNOS  (to  r.) 
in  fillet  border.  AYT0KPAT0P02  (to  1.).  Chased  Mace- 

donian helmet  to  1.  with  spike,  large  Ibex 
horn  in  front,  cheek  guards  and  taenia. 
Beneath  helmet,  X- 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  1,  Plate  IX  . 

262  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar,  but  the  entire  design  sur- 

rounded by  an  oak  wreath.  Beneath  hel- 
met, X • 

Paris,  no.  1043  (PI.  xxi,  1)  ; Egger  Sale  xli,  1912,  no.  716,  Plate  IX . 

262a  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  Beneath  helmet,  0. 

Electrotype  in  author’s  collection,  present  whereabouts  of  original  unknown. 

263  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Hev.  Similar.  No  monogram. 

London,  no.  2 (PI.  xx,  1). 

264  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Paris,  no.  1044. 


Rev.  Similar. 


Beneath  helmet,  W* 
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265  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  tetradrachm  except  that  Rev . Similar  to  tetvadrachm  no.  2G1. 

in  place  of  fillet  border  there  is  dotted  On  1.,  beneath  helmet,  X- 
circle. 

London,  no.  4 (PI.  xx,  2) ; Hirsch,  Rhonsopoulos  Sale,  1905,  no.  4461  (PI.  lv). 
265a  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  L,  beneath  helmet,  . 

Newell. 

266  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  helmet,  XP. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  3. 

267  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  helmet,  rfi* 

Newell  (formerly  Egger  Sale  xlv,  1913,  no.  699),  Plate  IX;  Glasgow  (Hunterian 
Coll.),  no.  2;  Roll.  & Feuard.,  Durufle  Sale,  1910,  no.  626  (PI.  xiv). 

268  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  helmet,  TTP. 

Egger  Sale  xli,  1912,  no.  717  (PI.  xix). 

269  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  helmet,  A . 

London,  no.  3 ; Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1729  (PI.  lxxxvii)  formerly  Sotheby,  Benson 
Sale,  1909,*  no.  764  (PI.  xxv)  ; Paris,  no.  1045  (PI.  xxi,  2)  ; Petrograd,  no.  540. 

270  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  helmet, 

Paris,  no.  1046  ; Petrograd,  no.  541. 

271  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  helmet,  [51  • 

Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no.  615  (PI.  xvii). 

272  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1 , beneath  helmet,  TT. 

Hirsch  (xxx),  Percy  Barron  Coll.,  no.  597  (PL  xviii). 

We  have  seen  that  the  useful  system  of  dating  the  silver  coins  was 
discarded  in  the  last  issne  of  drachms  bearing  the  portrait  and  names 
of  Antiochns  VI  Dionysus.  The  coins,  both  silver  and  bronze,  now 
struck  with  the  portrait  and  titles  of  Tryphon  the  usurper,  also  bear  no 
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dates;  but  the  silver  are  still  marked  with  the  monograms  of  the  same 
magistrates  who  had  held  office  both  in  the  preceding  and  in  earlier 
reigns.  Thus  we  meet  once  more  and  for  the  last  time  our  old  friends 
X,  and  rfi.34  The  Antiochene  bronzes,  as  under  Antiochus  VI,  bear 
symbols  (Star,  Akrostolion,  Ear  of  Wheat,  Caps  of  the  Dioscuri)  hut 
are  no  longer  serrated. 

The  Macedonian  helmet  chosen  for  the  reverse  type  of  all  these 
issues  has  direct  reference  to  the  claim  of  Tryphon  that, — according  to 
the  time  honored  Macedonian  custom, — he  was  supposed  to  have  been 
unanimously  elected  by  free  Macedonian  soldiers  in  open  assembly. 
There  may  .also  be  intended  a punning  reference  to  his  name,  for  in 
both  Homer  and  Hesiod  a helmet  is  sometimes  called  t pu<f>d\eta. 


ANTIOCHUS  VII  EUERGETES,  138-129  B.  C. 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  reigns  of  Alexander  Balas,  Anti- 
oehus  VI,  and  Tryphon,  and  the  contemporaneous  rule  in  Phoenicia  of 
Demetrius  II,  the  brother  of  the  latter,  Antiochus  by  name,  was  grow- 
ing into  manhood  at  the  busy  seaport  and  powerful  city  of  Side  in 
Pampliylia.  When  this  young  man,  who  had  inherited  much  of  his 
father’s  ability  and  strength  of  character,  was  somewhere  between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  twenty-three,  news  suddenly  reached  him  that  his 
elder  brother,  Demetrius  11,  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  distant  Media 
whither  he  had  gone  to  deliver  the  eastern  provinces  from  Parthian 
domination  and  add  them  once  more  to  the  Seleucid  dominions.  There 
was  now  no  legitimate  Seleucid  king  in  power,  for  Tryphon  was  every- 
where considered  a mere  usurper. 

Antiochus  immediately  left  Side  and  landing  in  Syria,  was  received 
with  acclaim  by  all,  delighted  once  more  to  own  allegiance  to  a rightful 
and  legitimate  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Seleucus.  Tryphon  was  de- 
serted by  both  people  and  army.  He  sought  safety  in  flight  but  was 
pursued  from  place  to  place  until  finally,  cornered  and  in  despair,  he 
perished  by  his  own  hand.  Antiochus  VII  Euergetes,  popularly  known 
as  Sidetes  on  account  of  the  place  of  his  bringing  up,  now  ruled  alone 
in  the  lands  of  his  ancestors. 

84  A occurs  once  more  here*  ip?  well  as  under  the  following  reign. 
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a.  With  4>  and  one  letter  or  monogram. 

273  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  VII  Rev.  BA5IAEQ2  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 

to  r.  in  fillet  border.  EYEPTETOY  (to  1.).  Athene  standing  to 

1.,  helmeted,  holds  wreath-bearing  Nike  in 
outstretched  r.,  rests  1.  on  shield  adorned 
with  Medusa  head,  and  holds  spear.  The 
whole  surrounded  by  laurel  wreath.  On 
1.,  beneath  Nike,  | or  j^. 

J.  Ward  Coll.,  no.  795,  Plate  IX;  London,  no.  30  ; Amer.  Num.  Soc. 

274  TETRADRACIIM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  4 | 

hP. 

Newell. 

275  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  4 | 

Al. 

Newell;  Paris,  no.  1151  ; London,  no.  29. 

27 6 TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Eev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  4 | 

PL 

Egger.Sale  xlv,  1913,  no.  764,  Plate  IX  . 

277  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  ReiK  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  4 | 

A- 

Electrotype  in  author  s collection.  London,  no.  28,  and  Petrograd,  no.  575,  may 

be  this  variety. 


278  TETRADRACHM. 
Obv . Similar. 

Newell. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  L,  beneath  Nike,  4>  | 
® • 


279  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Paris,  no.  1152  ; London,  no.  31. 

280  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

London,  no.  32  ; Petrograd,  no.  574. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  4 I 
H. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  4>  | 
A. 
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To 

281  TETK  A DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  1>eneath  Nike,  ^ | 

TT. 

London,  nos.  33,  34,  and  35;  Paris,  nos.  1149  and  1150. 

282  TETRA  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  ^ | 

A. 

Paris,  nos.  1147  and  1148;  Petrograd,  no.  572;  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no. 
10  ; Newell  (several  specimens);  Sehulman,  White-King  Sale,  1904,  no.  595  (PI.  vi) ; 
Sotheby,  Bunbury  Sale,  no.  535  (PI.  v)  ; Sotheby,  Cumberland-Chirk  Sale,  1914,  no. 
278  (PI.  viii) 


b.  A and  one  monogram  or  letter. 

283  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar,  but  at  times  Nike  faees  to 

r.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  k | A*  On  r., 
beliind  Athene,  iOi  . 

Paris,  nos.  1142  and  1143;  London,  no.  22  ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  9; 

Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no.  G20.  Plate  IX  ; Egger  Sale  xlv,  1913,  no.  708  (PI.  xix). 

284  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar,  with  Nike  at  times  facing 

to  r.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  4-  | A.  On  r., 
behind  Athene, 

Paris,  nos.  1145  and  1158;  London,  no.  23a;  Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1730,  PI.  lxxxvii; 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  7. 

285  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  4>  | 

A.  On  r.,  behind  Athene, 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  5,  (PI.  lxviii,  14). 

286  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  4 1 

A.  On  r.,  behind  Athene,  4>l. 

London,  no.  27. 

287  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  4> 

A.  On  r.,  behind  Athene,  A. 

Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no.  G23,  Plate  IX  . 
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288  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar,  sometimes  Nike  facing  to 

r.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  4 | A.  On  r., 
behind  Athene,  A. 

Paris,  no.  1144  ; London,  no.  21  ; Yale  Univ.  Coll. ; Newell. 

289  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  4 | 

A.  On  r.,  behind  Athene,  H. 

London,  no.  20  ; Newell. 


290  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  4 | 

A.  On  ]*.,  behind  Athene,  0. 

Pans,  no.  1146;  London,  no.  23;  Petrograd,  no.  571  ; Amer.  Numis.  Soc. 

29*  TETRADRACHM. 


Obv.  Similar. 


Paris,  no.  1157  (PI.  xxi,  14). 


Rev.  Similar,  Nike  facing  to  r.  On  1., 
beneath  Nike,  4 | A.  On  r.,  behind 
Athene, 


292  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar,  Nike  sometimes  facing  to 

r.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  4 | A.  On  r., 
behind  Athene,  4. 

London,  no.  26  ; Petrograd,  no.  582  ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  8 ; Egger 
Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no.  621  (PI.  xix) ; Newell ; Santa  Maria,  Hartwig  Sale,  1910,  no.  821 
(PI.  xv). 


c.  4 | A and  two  letters. 

293  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar,  Nike  facing  to  r.  On  1., 

beneath  Nike,  4 | A.  On  1.,  between 
Athene  and  inscription,  A.  On  r.,  behind 
Athene,  B. 

Paris,  no.  1155. 

294  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar,  Nike  facing  to  r.  On  1., 

beneath  Nike,  4 | A.  On  1.,  between 
Athene  and  inscription,  A.  On  r.,  behind 
Athene,  E. 


Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  11. 
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295  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar,  Nike  facing  to  r.  On  1., 

beneath  Nike,  4"  | A.  On  1.,  between 
Athene  and  inscription,  A.  On  r.,  behind 
Athene,  K. 

Schulnian  Sale,  Oet.,  1912,  no.  83  (PI.  ii). 

296  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev . Similar,  Nike  sometimes  facing  to 

r.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  | A.  On  1., 
between  Athene  and  inscription,  T.  On 
r.,  behind  Athene,  A. 

London,  no.  25  ; Amer.  Numis.  Soc. 

297  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev . Similar,  Nike  facing  to  r.  On  1., 

beneath  Nike,  | A.  On  1.,  between 
Athene  and  inscription,  T.  On  r.,  behind 
Athene,  A. 

Paris,  nos.  1153  and  1154  (4>  | A = A | A);  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  nos.  13 

and  14  ; Coll.  L.  Waleher  de  Molthein,  no.  3020  (PI.  xxvii);  Petrograd,  nos.  577  and 

580  (T=  r?);  Newell ; H.  R.  Drowne  Coll. 

298  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  4 | 

A,  On  1.,  between  Athene  and  inscrip- 
tion, 0.  On  r.,  behind  Athene,  A. 

Newell  ; London,  no.  24;  Paris,  no.  1156.. 

299  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike,  | 

A.  On  1.,  between  Athene  and  inscrip- 
tion, M.  On  r.,  behind  Athene,  K. 

Petrograd,  no.  576. 

d.  Draehins  with  and  one  letter,  contemporaneous  with 
preceding  three  classes. 

300  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antioehus  VII  Rev.  BA2IAEQ2  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 

to  r.  in  fillet  border.  EYEPrETOY  (to  1.).  Nike  advancing  to 

1.  holds  wreath  in  outstretched  r.,  and 
gathered  drapery  in  1.  On  1.,  outside  in- 
scription, 4>  | A. 

Paris,  no.  1162  (PI.  xxi,  15);  London,  no.  40  ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no. 

15  ; Newell. 
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30J  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

London,  no.  89. 

302  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Petrograd,  no.  589. 

303  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  16. 

304  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Newell,  Plate  X . 

305  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, 4 . On  r.,  beneath  wing,  A. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, 4>  I A\- 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, On  r.,  beneath  wing,  A. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, 4 | 0. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, 4 . On  r.,  beneath  wing,  O. 

London,  no.  41;  Paris,  no.  1160;  Petrograd,  no.  586;  Glasgow  (Hunterian 

Coll.),  no.  18  (PI.  lxviii,  15). 

306  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, ^ | TT. 

Paris,  no.  1161  ; Petrograd,  no.  587. 

307  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, 4.  On  r.,  beneath  wing,  IT. 

Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1784  (PI.  lxxxvii);  London,  no.  42;  Glasgow  (Hunterian 

Coll.),  no.  17  ; Paris,  no.  1159  ; Petrograd,  no.  583. 

308  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, 4>  | 

Coll.  L.  Walcher  de  Molthein,  no.  3032  (PL  xxviii). 

309  DRACHM.  . 

Obv:  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, & . On  r.,  beneath  wing,  <J>. 

Paris,  no.  1163. 
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310  DRACHM. 
Obv.  Similar. 

Newell. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, W3  | 


e.  Issues  without  . 

311  TETItADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar  to  no.  273.  ltei\  Similar  to  no.  273.  On  1.,  beneath 

Nike,  | A. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  3 ; Newell  (monogram  gj),  Plate  X . 

312  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, pj  | A. 

Paris,  no.  11G4;  Petrograd,  nos.  591  and  592;  Yale  Univ.  Coll. 

312a  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, | A- 

Yale  Univ.  Coll. 

313  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  beneath  Nike, 

B | A. 

London,  no.  3G ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  4. 

314  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar  to  no.  300.  Rev.  Similar  to  no.  300.  On  ).,  o'utside 

inscription,  A | B. 

315  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  273.  Rev.  Similar  to  no.  273.  On  1.,  beneath 

Nike,  I J A.  In  exergue,  fed3. 

Petrograd,  no.  573 ; Egger  Sale  xli,  1912,  no.  728,  Plate  X . 

316  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  300.  Rev.  Similar  to  no.  300.  On  !.,  outside 

inscription, 

Pans,  no.  11G5. 

317  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, 5.  On  r.,  beneath  wing,  0. 


London,  no.  38. 
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Antiochus  VII  seems  to  have  struck  silver  coins  in  great  quantity 
at  his  mint  in  Antioch.  The  person  who,  as  in  the  preceding  reigns, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  this  coinage  signs  himself  4.  This  soon  be- 
comes 4 | A;  hut  the  letter  A does  not  seem  to  belong  to  4 as  we  find 
it  in  conjunction  with  other  letters  on  the  coins  of  class  “ e.”  Perhaps 
it  is  the  initial  of  another  official,  or  might  even  be  taken  as  the  initial 
letter  of  Antioch  ; in  other  words  a real  mintmark  in  the  full  sense  of 
that  term.  On  the  death  of  Antiochus  VII  it  disappears  until  the 
second  issue  (series  “ b ”)  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus  VIII.  The  mon- 
ogram 4 we  have  already  met  with  on  the  coinages  of  Seleucus  IV, 
Antiochus  IV,  Antiochus  V and  Demetrius  I,  but  it  can  hardly  be  that 
of  the  same  person.  As  mint  officials  at  Antioch  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
such  long  tenure  of  office,  it  would  not  do  violence  to  our  credulity  to 
suppose  that  members  of  the  same  family  and  with  similar  names  held 
the  office  at  various  times.  Perhaps,  therefore,  this  4 is  a son  or  even 
grandson  of  the  first  4.  The  very  fact  that  persons  were  employed  in 
the  mint  for  such  a long  time  presupposes  that  they  reached  a grade  of 
sufficient  authority  to  sign  the  coins  with  their  monogram  or  initial  at 
a comparatively  early  age.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at  Rome,  at 
this  time,  one  of  the  first  steps  for  a young  man  desirous  of  entering 
public  life  was  to  be  made  a triumvir  of  the  mint. 

Among  the  subordinates  of  4 we  find  A,  i^i,  and  A all  of  whom 
were  active  under  Antiochus  VI  and  Tryphon,  and  so  form  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  coinages  of  these  rulers  and  those  of  Antio- 
chus, VII.  At  one  period  of  Antiochus  VII’s  reign  the  coinage  of 
tetradrachms  was  so  large  that  a more  complicated  system  of  supervi  - 
sion  of  the  issues  was  temporarily  introduced.  In  class  “ c ” we  have 
coins  which  are  all  supervised  by  both  4 and  A (if  this  letter  denotes  a 
separate  official)  and,  in  addition,  we  have  the  sub -supervisors  A,  T 
(perhaps  also  r),  0,  and  M with  their  subordinates  A,  B,  E,  K,  A,  and  0. 
The  style,  too,  of  the  majority  of  these  particular  coins  shows  hasty 
work,  as  if  the  mint  were  operating  under  unusual  stress,  and  so,  for 
this  reason,  new  and  poorer  die-cuttei’S  had  to  be  called  in  to  assist  in 
supplying  the  demand.  It  may  even  be  possible  to  assign  this  group 
to  the  period  (131-130  B.  C.)  when  Antiochus  was  bending  every 
energy  to  assemble  an  immense  army  for  the  approaching  campaign 
against  the  Parthians. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  silver  coin  issues  of  Antiochus 
\ II  for  Antioch  can  in  time  bo  worked  out  more  surely  and  more 
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minutely  than  it  has  here  been  possible  to  do.  The  tetradraehnis  are 
so  common  that  they  are  therefore  not  generally  illustrated  in  the  cat- 
alogues at  my  disposal.  This  means  that  only  a comparatively  small 
number  could  be  studied  from  the  standpoint  of  sequence  of  style  and 
dies  and  so  only  a general  outline  of  the  issues  has  been  given,  which 
a study  based  on  a larger  number  of  actual  examples  or  illustrations 
may  later  modify. 

Although  the  Antiochene  silver  issues  of  this  reign  do  not  bear 
dates®  we  are  most  fortunately  assisted  by  the  contemporaneous  bronze 
issues  which  do.  These  consist  of  four  denominations  as  follows : I, 


# $ • • 

lig.  12  lig.  13 

obv.  Ship’s  prow,  rev.  Trident  (fig.  10) ; II,  obv.  Winged  bust  of  Eros, 
rev.  Head-dress  of  Isis  (fig.  11)  ; III,  obv.  Lion’s  head,  rev.  Club  (fig. 
12) ; IV,  obv.  Prow  of  ship,  rev.  Caps  of  the  Dioscuri  (fig.  12) . Taking 
together  the  facts  that  these  are  easily  the  commonest  of  all  the  bronze 
coins  of  Antioelms  VII,  that  in  style  and  fabric  they  are  the  immediate 
successors  of  the  Antiochene  bronze  coins  of  Tryphon  and  bear  many 
of  the  same  symbols,  and  finally  that  the  monogram  4»  is  found  on 
practically  every  specimen,  we  see  clearly  proved  that  their  mint  must 
have  been  Antioch.  They  all  bear  dates  from  AOP  (Oct.  129 -Oct.  128) 
to  HTP  (Oct.  130-Oct.  129)  inclusive,  the  former  being  the  year  in  which 
Antioehus  invaded  Syria,  the  latter  in  which  he  met  his  death  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Parthians.  To  be  exact,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  130  B.  C.  occurred  the  successful  battles  in  which  Antioehus 
drove  the  Parthian  out  of  Babylonia  and  Media,  the  winter  of  130-129 
was  passed  in  Media,  the  spring  of  129  saw  the  total  defeat  and  death 

,s  The  series  of  tetrad rachitis  (see  lirit.  Mi^s.  Cat.,  pi.  xx,  G)  bearing  dates  from  SOP  to  BTTP 
and  of  Attic  weight  and  royal  type  — in  contradistinction  to  the  dated  issues  of  this  king  of  1 hoe* 
nieian  typo  and  weight  — did  not  emanate  from  our  mint. 
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of  the  Seleucid  king.  The  bronze  issues  bearing  his  name  and  the  date 
rTTP  must  have  come  to  an  end  with  the  receipt  in  Antioch  of  the  news 
of  the  great  disaster  in  the  late  spring  of  129  B.  C. 


DEMETRIUS  II,  Second  Reign  in  Antioch  129-128  B.  C. 

The  last  we  heard  of  Demetrius  II  was  as  captive  of  the  Parthian 
king.  Phraates,  early  in  129  B.  C.,  to  ward  off  the  threatening  blow 
of  Antiochus  VII  and  not  counting  on  his  own  sudden  victory,  sent 
Demetrius  back  to  Syria  with  a small  force  to  cause  a diversion  in 
Antiochus’  absence.  With  the  death  of  Antiochus  everything  was 
changed,  and  Phraates  made  a vain  attempt  to  recapture  Demetrius. 
But  the  latter  succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape  and  arrived  in  An- 
tioch about  the  same  time  as  the  news  of  Antiochus’  end.  Once  more 
Demetrius  was  king  in  Syria. 

318  TETR  A DRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  and  bearded  head  of  Rev.  BASIAEQS  | AHMHTPIOY  (to  r.) 
Demetrius  II  to  r.  in  fillet  border.  0EOY  | NIKAT0P02  (to  1.).  Zeus  en- 

throned to  1.,  holds  wreath-bearing  Nike 
in  r.,  rests  1.  on  sceptre.  On  1.,  outside 
inscription,  gj. 

Paris,  no.  1218. 

319  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, pi  | E (?). 

Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1735  (PI.  lxxxviii). 

320  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, i.  Beneath  throne,  0. 

Newell,  Plate  X ; Egger  Sale,  xli,  1912,  no.  733  (PI.  xx);  Egger  Sale  xlv,  1913, 
no.  715  (PI.  xx);  Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no.  628  (PI.  xix);  London,  no.  17  ; Paris, 
no.  1212;  Petrograd,  no.  607  ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  2. 

32  J TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, z.  Beneath  throne,  A. 

Loudon,  no.  18,  Plate  X ; Paris,  110s.  1215  and  1216. 


Tub  Selkucid  Mint  of  Antioch 


Sii 


322  DRACHM. 

Obi\  Similar.  Her.  Similar.  In  exergue,  HO. 

Egger  Sale  xli,  1912,  no.  734  (PI.  xx). 

323  DRACIIM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Her.  Similar.  On  1,,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, Beneath  throne,  A. 

Newell,  Plate  X ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  4 ; Palis,  no.  1217. 

324  DRACHM. 

Ohv.  Similar.  I lev.  Similar.  No  letters. 

London,  nos.  19  (I’l.  xxi,  4)  and  20  ; Petrognul,  no.  010. 

325  DRACHM. 

Obr.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  Between  feet,  A.  Be- 

neath throne,  fi. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  5 (PI.  lxviii,  24). 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  may  have  been  struck  the  bronze 
coins  with  reverse  type  Nike  to  left  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  Plate  xxi,  12, 
and  Hunterian  Coll.,  Plate  Ixix,  3)  and  the  letter  I in  field  and  symbol 
Cornucopiae  outside  the  inscription  (fig.  14) . The  E is  found  on  the 


fig.  D 

silver  issues  of  this  mint,  and  the  symbol  is  a common  one  on  the 
bronzes  of  Antiochus  YII  also  struck  here. 

Demetrius  did  not  long  enjoy  his  newly  regained  kingdom  in  its 
entirety.  He  had  hardly  returned  to  Antioch  when  his  mother-in- 
law,3®  Queen  Cleopatra  of  Egypt,  begged  his  support  to  restore  her  to 
her  kingdom  from  which  she  had  just  been  driven  by  her  brother, 
Ptolemy  Euergetes.  Demetrius  spent  the  winter  of  129-128  collecting 
an  army  for  the  invasion  of  Egypt.  In  the  spring  he  set  out  but  was 
checked  at  Pelusium,  for  Antioch  had  suddenly  risen  in  revolt  behind 
him.  Ptolemy  seized  this  opportunity  to  send  an  Egyptian  army  to 
that  city,  and,  with  the  inhabitants  acclaim,  to  set  upon  the  throne  a 
creature  of  his  own,  said  to  be  of  Seleucid  descent  and  an  adopted  son 
of  Antioclnis  YII.  The  name  of  this  new  usurper  was  Alexander,  pop- 


86  Revan,  loc . cit .,  page  248, 
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ularly  called  Zabinas  or  the  “Bought-one.”37  Demetrius  was  thus  rele- 
gated, once  more,  to  Seleucia  and  the  Phoenician  cities.  His  coinage 
in  Antioch  was  therefore  of  but  short  duration,  — from  the  late  spring 
of  129  to  the  spring  of  128.  His  issues  here  are  the  continuation  of 
the  last  ones  under  Antiochus  VII  on  which  the  monogram  W and  the 
letters  =■  and  0M  are  found.  It  is  probably  only  due  to  the  preparations 
against  Egypt  that  his  Antiochene  issues  are  fairly  prolific,  when  we 
consider  the  short  period  of  their  striking. 


ALEXANDER  II,  128-123  B.  C. 

We  have  just  seen  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  accession  to 
the  Seleucid  throne  of  Alexander  II.  His  dominions  at  first  did  not 
extend  much  further  than  over  Antioch  and  the  valley  of  the  middle 
Oroutcs. 

a.  151  in  field. 

326  TETRA  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  II  to  Rev.  BA2IAER2  (to  r.)  AAEIANAPOY 
r.  in  fillet  border.  (to  1.).  Zeus  enthroned  to  1.  holds  wreath- 

bearing Nike  in  outstretched  r.,  rests  1.  oil 
sceptre.  On  1.,  outside  inscription,  121. 
Reneath  throne,  A. 

Paris,  nos.  1278  (PI.  xxiii,  4)  and  1279. 

327  TETRADRAC11M. 

Obv,  Similar.  Rev,  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, 121.  Reneath  throne  star  over  A. 

Num.  Chron.,  1883,  PI.  vi,  5 ; Paris,  no.  1280 ; Petrograd,  nos.  632,  633,  and  634. 

328  TETRA  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, 121.  Reneath  throne,  2. 

llirsch,  Weber  Sale,  1908,  no.  4112  (PI.  liii). 

329  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, 121.  Reneath  throne,  star  over  2. 

J.  Ward  Coll.,  no.  797,  Plate  X ; London,  no.  2 ; Paris,  no.  1281. 

87  Be  van,  toe.  cit.,  page  249.  as  gee  nos>  ;!l)  315?  317 
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S5 


330  TETKADHACHM. 

0/#r.  Similar.  /far.  Similar.  On  ).,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, 151.  Beneath  throne,  star  over  /\\, 

Petrograd,  no.  038. 

33  J TETKADHACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  I.,  outside  inscription, 

151.  Beneath  throne,  star  over  @. 
Schnlman,  White-King  Sale,  1004,  no.  010  (PI.  vi). 


b.  PF  in  field. 

332  TETKADHACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, PSF.  Beneath  throne,  A. 

Egger  Sale  xlv,  no.  720  (PI.  xx). 

333  TETKADHACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, p$p.  Beneath  throne,  star  over  A. 
Petrograd,  no.  035  ; C.  S.  Bement  Coll. 


334  TETKADHACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, PP.  Beneath  throne,  star  over  5. 

Egger  Sale  xli,  1912,  no.  735,  Plate  X. 

335  TETKADHACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, [Sp.  Beneath  throne,  pp. 

Egger  Sale,  Jan,,  1008,  no.  032  (PI.  xx);  Sotheby,  Cumberland-Chirk  Sale,  1914, 
no.  283  (PI.  viii). 


336  DKACHM. 
Obv.  Similar. 


London,  no.  5,  Plate  X. 

337  HEM1DKACMM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  12 


Rev.  BA5IAEQ5  (tor.)  AAEZANAPOY 
(to  1.).  Helmeted  Athene  standing  to  I. 
holds  wreath-bearing  Nike  in  outstretched 
r.,  rests  1.  on  shield  and  spear.  On  1.,  out- 
side inscription,  [5P  | A. 


Rev.  BA5IAEQ5  (tor.)  AAEEANAPOY 
(to  1.).  Single  cormicopiae.  On  1.,  out- 
4 side  inscription,  R (PP?)  | 5. 

(PI.  I x i x , 9). 
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338  DIOBOL. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  BASIAEQ2  (to  r.)  AAEz.ANAPOY 

(to  L).  Inverted  anchor. 

Baris,  no.  1297  (PL  xxiii,  8). 

c.  in  held. 

339  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  32G.  Rev . Similar  to  no.  32G.  On  1.,  outside 

inscription,  pf . Beneath  throne,  A. 

Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no.  G31,  Plate  X ; London,  no.  4 (PI.  xxii,  2)  ; Glasgow 

(Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  4 ; Paris,  no.  1283. 

340  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  * inscrip- 
tion, Beneath  throne,  S. 

Paris,  no.  1282;  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  5;  Sotlieby,  Head hun  Sale, 

191G,  no.  449  (PI.  x). 

341  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, . Beneath  throne,  A<t>  (sometimes 
has  form  Al). 

Egger  Sale  xlv,  1913,  no.  768  (PL  xxi);  Newell ; Ainer.  Num.  Soc. 

342  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  II  Rev . BA2EIAEQS  (tor.)  AAEZANAPOY 

to  r.  in  dotted  circle.  (to  L).  Double  cornucopiae  bound  with 

taenia.  On  L,  between  design  and  inscrip- 
tion, W | A. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),’ no.  8 ; Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1741,  Plate  X. 

343  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  • Rev.  Similar.  On  L,  between  design 

and  inscription,  |£f  | 5. 

Paris,  no.  1291  (PL  xxiii,  5);  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  9 ; London,  no.  G. 

344  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  L,  between  design 

and  inscription,  | A4>. 

Paris,  no.  1292;  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  7. 

345  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  L,  between  design 

and  inscription,  pf  | A I (or  is  this  also 
A4>  ?). 

Paris,  no.  1293.  # 


Tiik  SKi.Kirnn  Mint  ok  Antiqui 
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346  HEMIDRACHM.  . 

Obv.  Similar  Rev.  Single  cornucopiae.  On  1.,  outside 

inscription,  Pf.  On  1.,  between  design 
and  inscription,  A. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  11. 

d.  Z in  field. 

347  TETRA  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  no.  32G.  Rev.  Similar  to  no.  32G.  On  1.,  outside 

inscription,  Z.  Beneath  throne,  A. 

Paris,  no.  1289  ; Sotheby,  Delbeke  Coll.,  1907,  no.  222,  Plate  X. 

348  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, I.  Beneath  throne,  2. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  G (PI.  lxix,  7). 

349  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, I.  Beneath  throne,  A. 

Paris,  no.  1288. 

350  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar  to  no.  342.  Rev.  Similar  to  no.  342.  On  1.,  between 

design  and  inscription,  Z | 2. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  10  (PI.  lxix,  8);  Petrograd,  no.  639. 

351  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  between  design 

and  inscription,  Z | A4>. 

Newell ; London,  no.  7,  Plate  X. 

352  HEMIDRACHM. 

Obv . Similar  to  preceding.  Rev . BA5IAEQS  (to  r.)  AAE- ANAPOY 

(to  1.).  Winged  Nike  advancing  to  1., 
holds  wreath  in  outstretched  r.,  palm 
branch  in  1.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  Z | A4>. 

London,  nos.  10  (PI.  xxii,  5)  and  11. 


353  TETRADRACHM. 
Obv.  Similar  to  no.  32G. 


e.  & in  field. 


Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1739,  Plate  X. 


Rev.  Similar  to  no.  32G.  On  1.,  out- 
side inscription,  &.  Beneath  throne,  5. 
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354  TETRADRACHM. 
Obv.  Similar. 

Paris,  no.  1286. 

355  T ETR  A DRACHM. 
Obv . Similar. 

Petrogmd,  no.  G37. 

356  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar  to  no.  342. 

Paris,  no.  1294. 

357  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

London,  no.  8. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, Beneath  throne,  A. 


ltev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, Beneath  throne,  fil. 


f.  in  field. 


Rev,  Similar  to  no.  342.  On  1.,  between 
design  and  inscription,  ^ | A4>. 


Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  between  design 
and  inscription,  | /vj. 


g.  No  monograms  or  letters. 

358  GOLD  STATER. 

Obv . Diademed  head  of  Alexander  II  to  Rev,  BASIAEQS  | AAEzANAPOY  (to 
r.  in  fillet  border.  r.)0EOY  | ETTI4>ANOYS(tol.)NIKH4>OPOY 

(in  exergue).  Zeus  enthroned  to  1.,  holds 
wreath-bearing  Nike  in  outstretched  r., 
and  rests  1.  on  sceptre. 

London  (formerly  Montagu  Coll.,  Sotheby,  March,  1896,  no.  716)  Plate  X. 

The  Antiochene  tetradrachms  of  Alexander  follow  those  of  Demet- 
rius II  in  style  and  type:  obverse,  the  king’s  head,  reverse,  Olympian 
Zeus  enthroned.  Five  supervising  magistrates  IS  I,  PF,  E,  £,  cor- 
responding perhaps  to  the  five  years  of  Alexander’s  reign,  place  their 
signatures  in  the  field  of  the  tetradrachms,  while  their  subordinates, 
four  to  each  superior,  place  their  signatures  beneath  the  Zeus  throne. 
IS  l we  know  to  have  been  in  office  shortly  after  the  revolt  which  over- 
threw Demetrius’  rule  in  Antioch  (spring  of  129  B.  C.)  and  continued 
therein  until  the  end  of  that  year  or  the  commencement  of  the  next. 
This  fact  is  determined  by  a series  of  bronze  coins,  consisting  of  two 
denominations  as  follows : (I)  Diademed  head  of  Alexander  Zebinas, 
rev.,  standing  Dionysus;.  (II)  Bust  of  winged  Eros,  rev.,  Anchor,  all 


Tiik  SKi.Kuni)  Mint  of  Antioch 


so 


bearing  the  signature  121  and  the  dates  ATT P (year  ending  October  128 
B.  C.)  and  ETTP  (after  October  128) , of  the  latter  only  one  or  two  spec- 
imens being  known.  The  next  series  of  bronze  that  we  can  with  cer- 
tainty attribute  to  Antioch,  also  consists  of  two  denominations:  (1) 


Head  of  Alexander  in  lion’s  skin,  rev.,  Nike  to  left;  (II)  Helmcted 
head  of  Alexander,  rev.,  Tycho  with  rudder  (Hunterian  Coll.,  no.  40, 
PI.  lxix,  12) . These  pieces  bear  no  date,  but  have  the  signature  K*P  of 
the  third  magistrate  found  on  the  tetradrachms.  The  dating  of  the 
bronze  issues  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  discontinued  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  year  ETTP. 

The  first  issue  of  drachms  has  a standing  Athene  for  their  reverse 
type,  which  in  the  next  issue  is  changed  to  a double  cornucopiae ; the 
half  drachm  has  the  single  cornucopiae.  The  letters  and  monograms 
of  the  fractional  pieces  are  the  same  as  on  the  larger  denomination 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  issue  of  the  drachm  which  has  a mon- 
ogram which  does  not  occur  on  the  tetradrachm.  But,  in  revenge,  the 
latter  have  the  monogram  & not  found  on  the  drachms. 

In  no.  358  we  have  a special  coinage  of  gold  staters  which  in  style 
seem  to  parallel  the  later  issues  of  the  silver  coins.  This  would  cor- 
roborate the  suggestion  already  made  by  M.  Babelon  ( loc . cit.,  p.  cl.) 
that  their  appearance  was  closely  connected  with  the  famous  seizure  of 
the  golden  Nike  from  the  statue  of  Olympian  Zeus  set  up  by  Antioehus 
IV  in  the  Apollo  temple  at  Daphne.  To  such  straits  had  the  royal 
treasury  been  reduced  under  Alexander  II ! When  the  people  mur- 
mured at  this  sacrilege,  Alexander  is  said  to  have  replied  that  he  was 
only  ‘ accepting  the  victory  that  Zeus  offered  him  ’ — this  after  he  had 
but  a short  time  previously  been  routed  by  the  army  of  Antioehus  VIII ! 
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Quite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this  reply  would  be  the  title  Nike- 
phoros and  the  Zeus  type  of  the  coins  struck  from  the  metal  of  the 
stolen  statue. 


REGENCY  OF  CLEOPATRA  FOR  ANTIOCHUS  VIII. 

Rule  in  Antioch  122-120  B.  C. 

This  strong-willed  queen,  first  the  wife  of  Alexander  Balas,  then 
of  Demetrius  II,  and  during  the  latter’s  captivity  in  Parthia,  of  Antio- 
clius  VII,.  received  with  ill  grace  the  return  of  Demetrius  now  imbued 
with  Parthian  manners.  When  in  120  B.  C.  he  was  disastrously  de- 
feated by  Alexander  II  she  repudiated  him  and  seized  the  reins  of 
government  in  her  own  name  and  that  of  their  joint  son  Antiochns  — 
nicknamed  Grypus  because  of  his  hooked  nose.  Demetrius  himself 
perished  a short  time  after  and  Cleopatra  divided  the  Seleucid  lands 
with  the  usurper  Alexander.  Cleopatra  soon  secured  the  assistance  of 
Ptolemy  against  the  man  he  himself  had  once  helped  to  place  on  the 
throne  of  Syria.  The  forces  of  Alexander  were  completely  routed  in 
123  B.  C.,  and  in  the  following  year  Cleopatra  and  her  son,  now  Anti- 
ochus  VIII,  secured  the  possession  of  the  capital  Antioch.  It  was  in 
this  year  then  (Aer.  Sel.  TP  or  190)  that  coins  were  first  struck  at  the 
Antiochene  mint  in  the  joint  names  and  bearing  the  portraits  of  Cleo- 
patra and  Antiochns,  although  their  coins  had  been  appearing  at  Ake- 
Ptolemais  since  ZTTP. 

359  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Draped  bust  of  Cleopatra  with  Rev.  BA2IAI22H2  | KAE0TTATPA2 
Stephanos  to  r.,  in  front  of  diademed  head  (to  r.)  KAI  | BA2IAEQ2  | ANTIOXOY  (to 
of  Antiochns  VIII.  Border  of  dots.  1.).  Zeus,  legs  draped,  end  of  chlainis 

hanging  over  1.  arm,  seated  to  1.,  holds 
wreath-bearing  Nike  in  outstretched  r., 
rests  1.  on  sceptre.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, IE.  Beneath  throne,  A. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  3,  Plate  XI. 

360  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, IE.  Beneath  throne,  A. 

Newell,  Plate  XI ; London,  no.  5 ; Petfograd,  no.  OGl. 
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36»  TETRADRACHM. 

Oltr.  Similar.  Rrv.  Similar.  Oil  1.,  outside  inscrip* 

tion,  IE.  Beneath  throne,  Al. 

Paris,  no.  1301  ; L.  & I,.  Hamburger,  Sale  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Hesse,  Oct., 
1889,  no.  288  (PI.  ii). 

The  style  and  details  of  the  reverses  of  these  tetradraehms  is  the 
same  as  those  of  Alexander  II  for  Antioch,  as  are  also  the  subordinate 
magistrates  A,  A,  and  Al  all  of  whom  are  found  active  under  the  two 
reigns.  The  silver  issue  is  small  while  that  of  the  bronze  is  much 
larger.  In  the  latter  we  have  two  denominations,  fortunately  all  dated. 


fig.  IS  fig.  19 


The  largest  has  obverse,  Diademed  and  radiated  head  of  Antioehus 
VIII,  reverse,  Owl  on  amphora  and  inscription  identical  to  that  on  the 
tetradraehms.  The  small  denomination  has  obverse,  Bust  of  Tyehe, 
reverse,  Rudder  handle  and  a similar  inscription.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  inscription  on  both  the  bronze  and  the  silver  issues  of  Antioch 
omits  the  title  Bea  after  Cleopatra’s  name,  a peculiarity  not  found  on 
the  issues  of  the  other  large  mint  at  Ake-Ptolemais  where  coins  of  regal 
types  and  Attic  weight  were  being  struck  at  this  time.  Another  and 
absolute  proof  that  our  tetradraehms  and  the  bronzes  just  described 
belong  together  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  same  supervising  magistrate 
signs  his  initials  (IE)  on  both.  This  magistrate  (IE)  is  perhaps  the 
same  individual  who  in  STTP  is  found  signing  the  issue  of  Phoenician 
tetradraehms  struck  by  Demetrius  II  at  Asealon  (Jameson  Coll.,  no. 
173G,  PI.  lxxxviii) . He  seems  to  have  later  become  a supporter  of 
Cleopatra  and  as  a reward  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  central  mint  at 
Antioch  when  that  city  came  under  her  dominion  on  the  fall  of  Alex- 
ander. His  assistants,  however,  belong  to  Antioch,  and  their  signa- 
tures, together  with  the  style  and  technique  of  the  new  coins  issued, 
prove  the  Syrian  capital  to  have  been  the  mint.  The  subordinates  on 
the  silver  sign  with  letters,  on  the  bronze  with  symbols,  a peculiarity 
already  long  in  vogue  on  the  coinages  of  our  mint.  These  bronzes,  in 
addition  to  the  letters  IE  and  the  symbols,  all  bear  the  dates  qp  and 
Aqp,  showing  that  the  issues  in  the  two  metals  appeared  early  in  122 
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B.  C.  .iikI  lasted  till  perhaps  the  end  of  121  B.  C.  We  have  coins  dated 
as  late  as  BS  P with  the  portraits  and  names  of  Cleopatra  and  Antiochus 
Vlll  for  Sidon  and  Ake-Ptolemais,  but  their  Antiochene  issues  seem 
to  have  ceased  in  ASP  (Oct.  122-Oct.  121). 


ANTIOCHUS  Vlll. 

First  rule  in  Antioch,  121-113  B.  C. 

Sometime  in  the  course  of  the  year  121-120  B.  C.  Antiochus  Vlll 
found  cause  to  suspect  the  designs  of  his  mother  Cleopatra  and  forced 
her  to  drink  a poison  cup  which  she  had  actually  intended  for  him. 
After  this  event  Antiochus  Vlll  ruled  alone  in  what  remained  of  the 
Seleueid  dominions. 

a.  Athene  type. 

362  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  VIII  Rev . BA2EIAEQ2E  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 

to  r.,  in  fillet  border.  ETTI4)ANOYlE(to  1.).  Athene,  helmeted  and 

adorned  with  Aegis,  standing  to  1.,  holds 
wreath-bearing  Nike  in  outstretched  r., 
spear  in  1.  which  she  rests  on  shield.  The 
whole  in  laurel  wreath.  On  1.,  outside  in- 
scription, IE  | 0. 

London,  no.  17  Plate  XI ; Newell  ; Petrograd,  no.  G87.38 

363  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Paris,  no.  1428. 

364  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, IE  | M. 

Paris,  no.  1429  (PI.  xxv,  7). 

In  the  Brit.  Mas.  Cat.,  Syria,  nos.  18,  19,  and  20  of  Antiochus 
VIII  are  three  coins  which  may  belong  to  this  series,  hut  as  none  of 
them  have  the  characteristic  letters  IE  and  as  1 have  not  been  able  to 
study  them  in  the  original  or  in  easts,  they  have  not  been  included. 

88  Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1740  (PI.  lxxxviii)  lias  not  been  included  as  it  appears  to  be  a barbaric 
imitation. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, IE  | 
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li.  Zeus 

3b5  TETRADRACIIM. 

Obr.  Similar. 


Paris,  no.  Hid  ; Jameson  Coll.,  no. 

366  TETRADRACIIM. 

Obr . Similar. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  7. 

367  TETRADRACIIM. 

Obr.  Similar. 

London,  no.  10  ; Glasgow  (llunterui 

368  TETRADRACIIM. 

ObtK  Similar. 

Paris,  no.  1413  (PI.  xxv,  3);  Sehulni 
(PI.  vi). 

369  TETRADRACIIM. 

Obr,  Similar. 

Paris,  no.  1419. 

* 

370  TETRADRACIIM. 

Obr . Similar. 

Paris,  no.  1418. 


ranius  type. 

He t\  Similar  inscription.  Zeus  IJrn- 
nins,  naked  to  waist,  end  of  clilainis  over 
1.  shoulder,  standing  to  1.,  head  adorned 
with  crescent,  holds  star  in  outstretched  r., 
rests  1.  on  sceptre.  The  whole  enclosed  in 
laurel  wreath.  On  1.,  outside  inscription, 
IE  | A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and  inscrip- 
tion, A. 

745,  Plate  XI  ; Petrograd,  no.  077. 

Iter,  Similar.  On  I.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, IE  | A.  On  r.,  lietween  figure  and 
inscription,  Al. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, IE  | A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  N. 
i Coll.),  no.  8 ; Newell. 

Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, IE  | A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  0. 

an  Sale,  1904,  White-King  Coll.,  no.  017 


Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, IE  | A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  P. 


Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, IE  A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  A.  In  exergue,  K. 
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37  i TETRADRAOHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

London,  no.  9,  Plate  XI.  . 

372  TETRADRAOHM.- 
Obv.  Similar. 

Newell. 

373  TETRADRAOHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

J.  Ward  Coll.,  no.  799  (PI.  xx);  Par 

374  TETRADRAOHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

London,  no.  11;  Newell. 

375  TETRADRAOHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Paris,  no.  1414. 

376  TETRADRAOHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Newell,  Plate  XI. 

376a  TETRADRAOHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

London,  no.  12. 

377  TETRADRAOHM. 

Obv . Similar. 


Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, IE  | A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  Al.  In  exergue,  K. 


I lev.  Similar.  On  1„  outside  inscrip- 
tion, IE  | A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  P.  In  exergue,  K. 


/lev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, IE  | A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  4>.  In  exergue,  K. 
s,  no.  1415. 

/lev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, IE  | A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  N.  In  exergue,  N. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, IE  | A,  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  P.  In  exergue,  P. 


/lev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, IE  | A.  In  exergue,  A. 


/lev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, IE  | A.  In  exergue,  P. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, IE  | A.  In  exergue, 


Paris,  no.  1417. 
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378  TKTRA DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar,  hut  Zeus  entirely  undrup- 

ed.  On  1.,  outside  inscription,  IE  | A.  In 
exergue,  IT. 

London,  no.  1(5. 

e.  Drachms  with  Tyche  type. 

379  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  as  above,  in  fillet  Rev.  BASIAEQ2  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 
border.  ETTI<t>AN0Y2  (to  1.).  Tyche  standing  to 

1.  holds  rudder  in  r.,  cornucopiac  in  1.  On 
1.,  outside  inscription,  IE. 

Petrowicz  Coll,  (published  by  Dr.  Macdonald  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Numisinatik, 
1912,  vol.  29,  PI.  v,  13).  Recause  of  the  very  youthful  head  on  this  coin  it  probably 
is  to  be  placed  under  the  first  issue  of  this  reign. 

380  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar,  but  an  older  portrait  and  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  iuserip- 
witli  border  of  dots.  tion,  (l)E. 

Petrowicz  Coll,  (published  by  Dr.  Macdonald  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Numisinatik, 
1912,  vol.  29,  PI.  v,  14). 

The  tetradrachms  just  catalogued  are  accompanied  throughout  by 
a bronze  coinage  consisting  of  two  denominations:  (I)  obverse,  Radi- 


ate and  diademed  head  of  Antioehus  VIII  to  right,  reverse,  Eagle  to 
left  (tig.  20)  ; (II)  obverse,  Bust  of  Artemis,  reverse,  standing  Apollo 
(fig.  21) . As  the  tetradrachms,  so  these  bronze  coins  all  bear  the  mag- 
istrate’s initials  IE.  In  addition  the  bronze  coins  bear  dates  from  BiP  to 
O'lP  inclusive,  definitely  placing  the  silver  issues  within  a period  com- 
mencing not  earlier  than  October  121  or  lasting  not  later  than  October 
113  B.  C.  But  we  know  from  our  historical  sources  that  in  the  latter 
year  the  half  brother  of  Antioehus  Grypus,  also  named  Antioehus  with 
the  nickname  Cyzieenus,  having  received  help  from  Egypt  and  having 
invaded  Cilicia,  at  last  obtained  the  decision  over  Antioehus  VIII 
(Grypus)  and  drove  him  out  of  Antioch.  This  event  probably  took 
place  in  the  early  spring  of  113  B.’C.  at  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paigning season. 
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ANTIOCH  US  IX.  First  rule  in  Antioch,  li:M12  B.  C. 

Antiochus  IX  Philopator,  nicknamed  Cyziccnns,  now  ruled  in  An- 
tioch and  struck  the  following  coins. 

381  TETRADRACIIM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  IX,  Jlev.  BASIAEQ^  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 
with  slight  beard,  to  r.  Fillet  border.  <HAOTTATOPOS  (to  1.).  Athene,  hel- 

meted,  standing  to  I.  holds  wreath-bearing 
Nike  in  outstretched  r.,  rests  1.  on  shield 
and  holds  spear.  The  whole  surrounded 
by  laurel  wreath.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, Ts!  | A. 

Paris,  no.  1474  ; Pctrograd,  no.  711. 

382  TETRADRACIIM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, T\J  A*  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  A* 

Newell,  Plate  XI ; Newell ; Paris,  nos.  1469  and  1470  ; Glasgow  (Hunterian 
Coll.),  no.  5 ; Hirsch,  Weber  Sale,  1908,  no.  4132  (PI.  liv);  Sotheby,  O’Hagan  Sale, 
1908,  no.  694  (PI.  xi). 

383  TETRADRACIIM. 

Obv . Similar.  . Rev,  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, T4  | A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  A. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  6 ; Paris,  no.  1473. 

384  TETRADRACIIM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  L,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, 7\|  | A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  N. 

Paris,  nos.  1471  and  1472;  Pctrograd,  nos.  708,  709,  and  710;  Glasgow  (Hun- 
terian Coll.),  no.  7 ; London,  no.  14  ; Amer.  Num.  Soc. ; Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no. 
652  (PI.  xx). 

385  TETRADRACIIM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, Ts]  | A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  O. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  8 (PL  lxx,  3);  Newell  ; London,  no.  13. 

The  reverse  type  here  chosen  by  Antiochus  IX  Cyzicenns  for  his 
tetradrachms,  reproduces  exactly  that  of  his  father  Antiochus  VII,  a 
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gentle  reminder  to  his  subjects  ot'  his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne.  TO 
is  now  supervising  magistrate  in  the  place  of  (irvpus'  man  IE,  but  the 
accompanying  A still  remains.  Although  the  superior  has  been  changed, 
the  subordinates  have  not,  and  so  we  find  A,  N,  0 in  office  during  both 
coinages.  As  under  Grypns,  so  now,  we  have  a corresponding  issue  of 
bronze  coins  which,  being  dated,  establishes  the  exact  period  at  which 
the  entire  series  appeared.  As  yet  only  one  denomination  has  turned 


up,  obverse,  Head  of  Antioclms  IX  of  exactly  similar  style  ami  appear- 
ance as  on  the  tetradraehms;  reverse.  Thunderbolt.  The  monogram 
TO  which  these  bronze  coins  all  bear  associates  them  unmistakably  with 
the  silver,  and  the  dates  02  P and  2 place  them  between  the  end  of  114 
and  the  beginning  of  112  B.  C.  As  Grypus’  bronze  coins  end  with  a 
plentiful  issue  under  the  date  02P.  the  present  pieces  could  not  have 
appeared  earlier  than  the  spring  of  112  B.  C.  and  it  is  at  just  this  date  that 
our  historical  sources39  place  the  first  arrival  of  Cyzicenus  in  Antioch. 

The  new  king,  however,  did  not  long  hold  the  Syrian  capital ; for 
by  the  following  year  Grypus,  having  reorganized  his  forces,  returned, 
defeated  his  half  brother  near  Antioch,  drove  him  into  flight  and  laid 
siege  to  the  city  now  defended  by  Cyzicenus'  wife  Cleopatra.  In  due 
course  the  city  fell,  and  Cleopatra  was  murdered  at  the  jealous  and  vin- 
dictive insistence  of  her  own  sister  Trvphaena,  the  wife  of  Cry  pus. 
The  latter  was  now  once  more  master  in  Antioch  and  naturally  put  an 
end  to  the  coinage  bearing  the  name,  portrait,  and  types  of  his  brother. 
These  events  arc  proved  by  the  coins  to  have  taken  plaee  not  later  than 
the  spring  and  summer  of  112  B.  C.,  for  under  the  following  section  is 
described  a bronze  coin  of  Grypus  of  Antiochene  mintage  also  with  the 
date  2 (year  ending  October  112  B.  C.) . The  city  must  therefore  have 
surrendered  some  little  time  before  the  beginning  of  October  of  that 
year. 


*°  Ktiseb.  I,  257,  38,  where  this  event  is  placed  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  lfWith  Olympiad,  or 
exactly  113  15.  C.;  see  also  Justin  XXXIX,  2,  “ Oeto  annis  v that  is  121-113. 
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ANTIOCHUS  VIII.  Second  reign  in  Antioch,  112  B.  C. 

Although,  as  we  have  seen,  Cyzieenus  had  suffered  a bad  defeat 
outside  Antioch  and  had  been  forced  to  leave  his  wife  Cleopatra  to  de- 
fend that  city,  he  must  never-the-less  have  saved  a goodly  portion  of 
his  army  and  received  some  reinforcements  in  addition,  for  our  his- 
torians relate  that  soon  after  the  terrible  death  of  Cleopatra  at  the 
hands  of  Tryphaena,  he  returned,  defeated  Grypus,  and  seized  and  ex- 
ecuted Tryphaena.  Grypus  found  himself  so  hard  pressed  that  he  had 
once  more  to  evacuate  Antioch  and  fled  as  far  as  Aspendns. 

We  have  a bronze  coin  (Paris,  no.  1401)  of  the  same  types  as  de- 
scribed under  the  first  coinage  of  Grypus  but  dated  2.  This  can  only 
be  assigned,  on  account  of  the  date,  to  the  short  period  of  his  second 
rule  in  Antioch.  As  only  one  specimen  has  come  down  to  us,  the 
coinage  must  have  been  small,  which  fact  harmonizes  well  with  the 
very  short  duration  of  time  during  which  it  could  have  been  struck.  No 
silver  coins  have  as  yet  been  published  that  could,  with  any  probability, 
be  assigned  to  this  particular  period. 


ANTIOCHUS  IX.  Second  rule  in  Antioch,  early  in  111  B.  C. 

After  avenging  himself  on  the  person  of  Tryphaena  for  the  murder 
of  his  wife,  Cyzieenus  did  not  long  enjoy  his  regained  kingdom.  By 
the  spring  or  summer  of  111  B.  C.,  Grypus  had  once  more  recuperated 
his  forces,  and  returning  from  Aspendns  drove  his  half  brother  out  of 
the  capital.40  Even  so,  however,  Cyzieenus  found  enough  time  to  issue 
the  following  rare  tetradraehm. 

386  TETKADKACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  IX,  ]{ev.  BAHAEfPS  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 
with  indication  of  beard,  to  r.  Fillet  <1>IA0UAT0P02  (to  1.).  Athene,  hel- 
border.  meted,  standing,  to  1.,  holds  wreath-bear- 

ing Nike  in  outstretched  r.,  her  1.  holds 
spear  and  rests  on  shield.  On  1.,  outside 
inscription,  Td  | A.  On  r.,  between  figure 
and  inscription,  T. 

Coll.  L.  VValcher  de  Molthein,  no.  3058  and  later  in  the  S.  Rosenberg  (Frank- 
furt A/M)  Sale,  March,  1914,  no.  143  (PI.  v),  Plate  XI ; Paris,  no.  1475. 

40  Eusebius  (ed.  Sclioene)  actually  says:  “ Postquain  Antioklius  in  Aspentum  se  recepit,  A. 
OLXVn  Olompiadis  anno  priino  (=112-111  B.  C.),  Kizikenus  Antioklius  est  potitus.  Veruin 
secundo  anno  eiusdein  Olompiadis  (=  111-110  B.  C.),  iterum  reversus  ab  Aspeuto  Antioklius  et 
ipse  Syriam  tenet,  Kizikenus  vero  aliquant  partem.” 
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Cyzicenns’  second  reign  in  Antioch  was  of  such  short  duration 
(late  in  the  year  112  to  early  in  the  year  111  B.  C.)40  that  there  could 
not  have  been  many  coins  struck.  No  bronze  coins  have  been  puh- 
lislied  that  can  with  certainty  be  assigned  to  this  time.  The  suggestion, 
however,  is  here  made  that  the  silver  tetrad rachm  just  described  might 
have  appeared  during  this  short  interval  between  Grypus’  second  and 
third  reigns  in  Antioch.  The  supervisor  T1  is  known  only  from  the 
two  specimens  in  existence  described  above  and  could  not  therefore 
have  long  been  in  office.  The  accompanying  A associates  this  coin  with 
all  the  Antiochene  issues  of  both  Grypus  and  Cyzicenns,  the  style  is 
most  like  the  issues  of  Grypus  for  his  third  reign  and  a compromise 
between  the  styles  of  Cyzicenns’  first  and  third  reigns,  the  subordinate 
r has  not  appeared  before  but  is  actually  found  on  the  immediately  suc- 
ceeding issue  of  Grypus.  All  these  internal  evidences  seem  to  point  to 
the  attribution  here  suggested. 


ANTIOCHUS  VIII.  Third  reign  in  Antioch,  111-109  B.  C. 

As  related  above,  Grypus  by  the  early  summer  of  111  B.  C.  had 
once  more  appeared41  in  Syria,  driven  Cyzicenns  from  Antioch,  and 
commenced  what  was  now  his  third  reign  in  that  city. 

387  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  An tioclius  VIII  Rev.  BASIAEQ2  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 
tor.  Fillet  border.  ETTI<t>ANOYS  (tol.).  Zeus  U rani  us,  head 

adorned  with  crescent,  lower  part  of  body 
draped,  end  of  chlamis  over  I.  shoulder, 
standing  to  1.,  holds  star  in  outstretched  r., 
rests  1.  on  sceptre.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, $ | A.  On  r.,  between  figure  nnd 
inscription,  l~. 

Paris,  no.  1421  ; Newell. 

388  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, 4?  | A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  A. 

Newell,  Plate  XI  [formerly  Egger  Sale  xlv,  1913,  no.  771  (PI.  xxi)]. 

<* 

40  See  note  on  preceding  page. 

41  Euseb.7  2.59,  2, : Olyinp.  1G7,  2 = 111/10  H.  C. 
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389  TETRADRACHM. 


Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar. 

tion,  $ | A.  On 
inscription,  K. 

Paris,  no.  1422;  Pctrograd,  no.  678  ; Newell. 


On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
i\,  between  figure  and 


390  TETRADRACHM. 

Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, $ | A-  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  I. 


Rev.  BASIAEQ^  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 
ETTI^ANOY  (to  1.).  Tripod.  On  1.,  out- 
side inscription,  $ | f. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, $ | N. 

London,  nos.  7 and  8;  Jameson  Coll.,  1740,  Plate  XI ; Glasgow  (Hunterian 
Coll.),  no.  16  ; Paris,  no.  1423  (PI.  xxv,  4). 

393  II I5M I DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev . Similar  inscription.  Winged  Nike 

to  1.,  holds  wreath  in  outstretched  r.,  palm 
branch  in  1.  On  1.,  outside  inscription, 

* I r. 

London,  nos.  0,  Plate  XI , and  10  ; Pctrograd,  no.  680  ; Newell. 

394  IIEMIDRACIIM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, $ | N. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  18. 

395  DIOBOL. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar  inscription.  Ear  of  wheat, 

on  stalk  with  two  leaves,  to  r.  On  1,,  in 
field,  | A. 

Imhoof-Blumer,  Mommies  Grecques,  p.  436,  no.  116. 

For  this  series  of  tetradraehms  $ is  mint  supervisor.  The  letterA, 
as  heretofore,  accompanies  the  monogram,  together  with  the  subordi- 
nates r,  A,  K,  and  I,  all  of  whom  we  have  met  with  before. 


Obv.  Similar. 

Newell,  Plate  XI. 

391  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  VI II 
to  r.  in  dotted  circle. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  15. 

392  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 
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In  addition  to  the  drachm  we  find  the  hemidraehm  and  diohol,  both 
of  which  denominations  had  not  been  struck  for  some  time. 

Accompanying  the  silver  eoins  are  three  varieties  of  bronzes,  all 
evidently  of  the  same  denomination,  and  two  of  them  fortunately  dated. 
In  the  Hunterian  Collection  at  Glasgow  are  bronze  coins  nos.  39-41 
(Plate  lxx,  2)  with  the  same  types  as  are  found  in  the  first  and  second 
reigns  of  Grypus  at  Antioch,  namely:  obverse,  Head  of  Antioelms 
VIII,  reverse,  Eagle  to  left,  the  inscription  giving  Grypus  the  (for  his 
coins)  unusual  title  Pliilometor,  and  in  the  exergue  the  date  Bs  (be- 
tween October  111  and  October  110).  In  Paris  (no.  1404,  Plate  xxv, 
1)  is  a similar  coin  but  with  the  more  usual  title  Epiphanies.  The  date 
on  this  piece  is  also  BS.  These  particular  eoins  seem  to  be  scarce ; the 
more  usual  bronzes  struck  for  the  remainder  of  this  period  of  Grypus’ 
rule  in  Antioch  have  for  their  obverse  type,  Head  of  Antioelms  VIII, 
for  the  reverse,  Tripod  surmounted  by  a thunderbolt  (see  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.,  Plate  xxvi,  7) . These  pieces  bear  no  date,  but  are  furnished  with 
the  same  monogram  as  the  silver,  namely,  $ or  ?.  The  dated  bronzes 
just  described  also  have  the  two  forms  of  monogram  $ and 


ANTIOCHUS  IX.  Third  reign  in  Antioch,  109-108  B.  C. 

396  TRTRADRAG11M. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antioelms  IX,  Rev.  BA2IAEQ2  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 

with  slight  beard,  to  r.  Fillet  border.  4>IA0TTAT0P02  (to  1.).  Athene,  hel- 

meted,  standing  to  I.,  holds  wreath-bearing 
Nike  in  outstretched  r.,  holds  spear  in  1., 
which  she  rests  on  shield  ; the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  laurel  wreath.  On  1.,  outside 
inscription,  $ | A-  On  r.,  ltetween  figure 
and  inscription,  O. 

London,  no.  It,  Plate  XII;  I’etrograd,  no.  714. 

397  TKTRADRACIIM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, $ A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  P. 

Schnlmnn,  Dos  Santos  Coll.,  Sept.,  1 00(5,  no.  4840  (I’l.  ii). 
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398  TETIIADIIACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Paris,  no.  147G. 

399  TETR  A DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Newell. 

400  TETIIADIIACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Paris,  no.  1477  (PI.  xxvi,  9). 

40*  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  10  (1 

402  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Newell. 

403  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

London,  no.  12;  Glasgow  (Hunterian 

404  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  IX, 
as  above,  in  dotted  circle. 

Egger  Sale  xli,  1912,  no.  752, 


Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, $ | A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription, 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, £ | A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  KY. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, # | A-  On  r.f  between  figure  and 
inscription, 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, £ A.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  i&. 

. lxx,  4). 

Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, £ | A.  On  r.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  A. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, $ | A.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  4*. 

Coll.),  no.  9 ; Newell. 

Rev.  Inscription  as  on  preceding  coin. 
Winged  Nike  to  1.  holds  wreath  in  out- 
stretched r.  On  1.,  outside  inscription, 
* | Id. 

XII. 


Modern  historians42  have  generally  considered  this  a period  of  en  - 
forced  peace  between  the  two  antagonists,  Grypus  now  ruling  in  the 

Among  others,  see  Bevan,  loc.  cit.y  vol.  II,  p.  255. 
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north,  and  Cyzieenus  in  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  Our  coins  would 
seem  to  modify  this  supposition  in  so  far  as  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
will  have  to  be  placed  as  late  as  108/107  B.  C.,  at  which  time  Grypns 
definitely  secured  Antioch  and  retained  it  until  his  death  in  90  B.  C. 
For  we  have  the  above  series  of  tetradrachms  which  bv  style  and  mon  - 
ogram  certainly  belong  to  Antioch.  The  portrait,  type,  and  inscrip- 
tion show  the  pieces  to  have  been  struck  by  Cyzicenus.  In  fabric  and 
style  they  are  the  latest  of  his  Antiochene  issues  with  the  Athene  type; 
in  style  and  fabric  they  are  subsequent  to  the  issues  of  Grypus’  third 
reign  (see  Plate  XI,  nos.  388,  390) , but  certainly  precede  the  fourth 
reign  issues  of  the  same  ruler  (Plate  XII)  as  well  as  the  last  issues  of 
Cyzieenus  himself  (Plate  XII,  nos.  414-5,417-8).  Sequence  of  style 
and  fabric  would  therefore  place  them  at  just  this  juncture.  In  cor- 


roboration of  this  dating  we  find  a series  of  bronze  coins  of  the  fabric 
peculiar  to  Antioch  (conformed  to  by  all  the  bronze  issues  of  this  city 
since  the  first  days  of  Antioch  us  VII  Sidetes),  with  types,  obverse, 
Bearded  head  of  Heraklcs,  reverse,  Athene  armed  with  helmet,  spear 
and  shield,  standing  to  left.  These  coins  all  bear  in  the  field  the  mon- 
ogram $ of  the  silver,  and  in  the  exergue  the  date  rs  (Glasgow,  nos. 
20  and  21) . This  entire  coinage  of  silver  and  bronze  coins  falls,  there- 
fore, at  some  point  between  October  110  and  October  109. 4:1 

If  our  conclusions  are  accepted— and  it  seems  gratuitous  to  discard 
what  appears  to  be  clear  and  definite  evidence  furnished  by  our  coins 
— there  is  revealed  to  us  a period  of  rule  by  Cyzieenus  in  Antioch  un- 
recorded in  the  confused  and  meagre  historical  notices  of  this  period, 

48  Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue  “ Kings  of  Syria,”  ]>.  93,  nos.  24  and  25  give  the  date  E5.  This 
date  on  no.  25  is  very  doubtful  and  is  questioned  by  Gardner  himself.  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  in  answer 
to  my  query  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  due  to  war  conditions,  very  kindly  undertook  to  verify  the 
dates  on  these  two  British  Museum  specimens.  He  reports  that  the  date  on  no.  24  reads  TS,  on  no. 
25  As  the  middle  seriph  is  entirely  lacking,  and  the  lower  seriph  is  very  faulty  we  would 

seem  to  be  justified  in  reading  these  dates  as  on  the  Glasgow  specimens.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
here  that  the  series  of  bronze  coins  of  Antiochus  IX,  obv.  Bust  of  Eros,  rev.  Nike  (type  of  B.  M. 
Cat.,  nos.  27-30),  bearing  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  dates  running  from  S to  ABE  could  not 
possibly  have  been  struck  at  Antioch,  because  Cyzieenus  did  not  reign  so  many  >vars  in  that  city. 
They  are  rather  lo  be  attributed  to  Sidon. 
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that  have  survived  to  our  day.  Ou  the  other  hand,  this  coinage  and 
the  dates  of  its  issue  very  neatly  explain  an  obscure  point  in  a certain 
royal  decree  of  this  very  period.  I refer  to  the  marble  slab  unearthed 
in  the  spring  of  1887  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  at  Paphos 
in  Cyprus.44  Upon  the  marble  is  engraved  a transcription  of  a letter 
from  Antiochus  VIII  to  Ptolemy  Alexander,  and  also  another  letter 
(very  much  mutilated)  from  the  city  of  Seleueia  in  Pieria.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  royal  letter  as  restored  by  U.  Wilcken  ;45  the  second  letter 
is  not  reproduced  because  of  its  poor  state  of  preservation. 

[B]acrtXeu9  ’Apt /SaatXei  II roXepatan  ron  tcai 
[’ AX]e£dvhp(t)i  tool  aheXc^Mt  % atpetv . Et  eppcoacu,  eirj  dv  <09  /Sou-' 

\\6pi\e6a , Kal  avrol  he  vyiaivopev  Kal  aov  epvrjpovevopev 

[<f)iXo]ardpy(0^ . XeXetvcefc  rois  ev  Wieptat  rfjs  lepas  teat  davXov 

[7 raXat]  pev  tool  i rarpl  rjptov  Trpoa/cXrjpcoBe'vTas  teal  ttjv 

\irap  avr]d)v  evvotav  p^xpt  TeXou9  fieBaiav  avvTYjprjaav- 

[ra<?,  eppelva\vTas  he  teat  rrj  n rpbs  rjpas  cfuXocxTopytai  Kal  rav- 

[ra  hia  7toXXgj]p  Kal  KaXtov  epycov  Kal  paXtar  ev  rots  eirei- 

[ra  avayKai]ordroi<;  Kaipols  enrohei^apevovs  Kal  Ka - 

[Xa>9  Kal  peyaX\oy\rvx w /cat  airrdov  eTrav^Tjaavres 

[e*9  pel^ov  7rp]oi]yayopev  a%i(t)pa,  Kal  vvvl  he  t^9  7 rpco- 

[t?/9  evepy]eata<;  Kara^idyaai  aTrovhd^ovres 

[eKplvapev  et]9  top  diravra  xpdvov  eXevOepov 9 

[eivai.  ' AkoXov0(d]<;  al 9 eiroirfadpeOa  7rpo9  aXX^- 

[Xou9  avvdtjKais,  o]7T<w9  Kal  7rpo9  ryv  7 rarptha 

[^>iXoo-To/370P  ^teXX^]  eK^aveajepov  eaeadai, 

[ypacf)(o  <roi,  ^^^^^aj^oXou0r;9,  KaXco 9 e^etp 
[WMW0WMWM','&PP<>>}<t6e-  by  Vopmalov  /c[/3]. 

We  here  see  before  us  the  copy  of  a letter  from  Antiochus  VIII 
Grypus  (as  proved  by  Wilcken)  to  Ptolemy  XI  Alexander  king  of 
Cyprus  informing  the  latter  that  autonomy  had  just  been  granted  to 
the  city  of  Seleueia  in  Pieria.  The  letter  is  dated  in  the  month  Gorpi- 
aeos  (August  to  September)  of  year  8.  As  Wilcken  shows,  we  know 
from  coins  and  other  sources  that  Seleueia  was  granted  this  autonomy 
in  the  autumn  of  108  II.  C.  When  Antiochus  wrote  the  letter  this 
honor  had  just  (vvvl  <$e)  been  decreed.  Therefore  the  year  8 by  which 
the  letter  is  dated  must  refer  to  an  era  commencing  in  111  B.  C.  (108 
+ 8 = 111) . It  was  in  this  year  that  Grypus  returned  from  his  tempo- 
rary exile  at  Aspendus,  drove  his  brother  Cyzicenus  out  of  Antioch,  and 

44  Journ.  Ilell.  Stud.,  IX,  1888,  page  229,  no.  14. 

45  U.  Wilcken  in  Hermes.  XXIX  (1894),  page  4.4>(»f. 
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once  iioi'e  seized  the  reins  of  government  in  that  city.  But  the  letter 
itself  speaks  of  the  honor  decreed  to  Seleueia  as  having  only  jus I (wv\  Be) 
been  given  — that  is,  in  108  B.  C. — and  by  its  wording  suggests  that 
the  immediate  reason  for  the  granting  of  this  honor  was  the  loyalty 
and  friendship  shown  to  Antioehns  by  the  city  in  very  recent  times  of 
great  danger  or  trouble  («/  rot?  h rena  dvayKaimaToic  Kaipoti)  . Wilckon  him- 
self40 draws  attention  to  the  otherwise  curious  fact  that  three  years  had 
elapsed  between  the  return  of  Grypus  from  Aspendus  and  the  promul- 
gation of  the  decree  ; and  yet  one  would  infer  from  the  wording  of  the 
letter  that  the  particular  occasion  which  induced  the  granting  of  the 
honor  had  taken  place  quite  recently.  If  now,  as  our  coins  would  seem 
to  show,  Cyzieenus  did  succeed  in  once  more  driving  Grypus  out  of 
Antioch  (about  109  B.  C.)  and  the  latter  in  this  strait  was  received  by 
Seleueia,  loyally  supported  by  her  inhabitants,  and  so  enabled  not  long 
afterwards  to  regain  Antioch,  we  would  possess  a full  and  very  plausi- 
ble explanation  not  only  of  the  immediate  reason  for  the  granting  of  the 
honor  of  autonomy,  but  also  for  the  date  (108  B.  C.)  at  which  this  was 
accomplished.  Thus  the  decree  and  our  coins,  when  taken  together, 
reciprocally  serve  to  explain  and  throw  light  upon  each  other. 


ANT10CHUS  Vlll.  Fourth  reign  in  Antioch,  108-90  B.  C. 

405  TETUADltAClIM. 

Obi'.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  VIII  Jtev.  BASIAEQ2  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 
to  r.  Fillet  border.  ETTI<t>ANOYS  (to  1.).  Zens,  legs  draped, 

seated  to  1.,  holds  wreath-bearing  Nike 
(always  to  r.)  in  outstretched  r.,  rests  1.  on 
seeptre ; the  whole  surrounded  by  laurel 
wreath.  On  1.,  outside  inscription,  £ ! A. 
Beneath  throne,  A or 

Newell,  Plate  XII;  Newell  (another);  Petrograd,  nos.  095,  090,  and  097  ; Glas- 
gow (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  12  (PI.  Ixix,  20);  Coll.  L.  Walcher  de  Molthein,  no.  3072 
(Pl.xxix);  London,  no.  2 (Coins  of  the  Ancients,  PI.  01);  Paris,  nos,  1433,  1434  and 
1435;  Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1744  (PI.  lxxxviii);  Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  nos.  048,  049, 
and  050  (PI.  xx);  J.  Waul  Coll.,  no.  800  (PI.  xx):  Hirsch,  Weber  Sale,  uo.  4127  (PI. 

46  His  actual  words  (Inc.  eft.,  p.  444-5)  are  : “ Jetzt  aber,  d.  1).  nach  Obigein  ini  Sommer  des 
.lahres  108  v.  Clir.,  hat  er  ilinen  die  vornehmste  Wohlthat  (rpdn-rj  thpyftla)  erwiesen,  indent  er 
sie  fiir  ewige  Zeit  fur  ‘ frei  ’ erkliirt  hat  ....  Weshnlb  er  ijerinte  ini  Jtilirc  JOS  sirli  than  entsclibixsen 
hul.  irissen  ivir  uirltl (The  italics  are  mine.) 
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liv);  Egger  Sale  xlv,  1913,  no.  772  (PI.  xxi);  Egger  Sale  xli,  1912,  no.  746  (PI.  xx): 
Sotheby,  Bunbury  Sale,  1896,  no.  589  (PI.  vi);  Cumberland-Clark  Sale,  1914,  no.  285 
(PI.  viii);  Sclnilman,  Dos  Santos  Coll.,  Sept.,  1906,  no.  4845  (PI.  ii). 

406  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Re v.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, | | A.  Beneath  throne,  A. 

London,  no.  1 ; Pctrograd,  no.  693. 

407  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, | | A.  Beneath  throne,  T T. 

London,  nos.  3 and  4;  Paris,  no.  1431  (PI.  xxv,  9);  Amer.  Num.  Soc. ; Petro- 
grad,  nos.  690  and  G91  ; Schulman,  White-King  Sale,  1904,  no.  621  (PI.  vii);  Egger 
Sale  xlvi,  1914,  no.  2469,  Plate  XII . 


408  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, f | A.  Beneath  throne,  rfi. 

London,  no.  5 ; Paris,  no.  1432  ; Petrograd,  no.  694. 


409  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar  head  in  circle  of  dots. 

London,  no.  6 (PI.  xxvi,  4);  Coll.  L. 

4J0  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Newell ; Petrograd,  no.  680  ; Glasgo 

4JI  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  14. 

4*2  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Petrograd,  no  679. 

413  HEMIDRACHM. 

Obv . Head  as  on  preceding. 


Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  17. 


liev.  Similar  inscription.  Tripod.  On 
1.,  outside  inscription,  £ | A. 

Walcher  de  Molthein,  no.  3054  (PL  xxviii). 

liev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, r | r. 

kV  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  13,  Plate  XII. 

Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, t | A. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, r | p. 


Rev.  Inscription  as  on  the  preceding. 
Winged  Nike  to  1.,  holds  wreath  in  out- 
stretched r.  On  1.,  outside  inscription, 

r | a. 
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Aside  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  a natural  sequence  of  style, 
the  date  of  the  appearance  of  this  issue  of  tetradrachms,  drachms  and 
hemidraehms  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that  it  evidently  served  as  the  proto- 
type for  the  autonomous  coin  issues  of  Selencia  in  Pieria,  first  struck 
in  104  B.  C.  This  city,  for  its  steadfast  loyalty  to  Grypus,  was  granted 
autonomy  by  him  in  108  B.  C.  Comparing  this  date  with  the  last  year 
of  Antiochus  IX  Cyzicenus’  third  reign  in  Antioch  (coins  dated  rs  and 
therefore  struck  before  October  of  109  B.  C.),  the  inference  becomes 
obvious  that  Selencia  stood  loyally  by  Grypus  in  this  his  last  period  of 
exile  from  his  capital  and  probably  aided  him  to  a great  extent  in  re- 
covering it.  This  therefore  furnished  him  the  real  reason  for  granting 
the  city  its  autonomy  at  this  particular  time. 

Dr.  Macdonald  has  already  suggested  the  attribution  to  the  Antio- 
chene mint  of  the  coins  described  above  (nos.  405-419)  because  of  their 
great  similarity  in  every  respect  to  certain  bronze  coins  of  autonomous 
type  struck  a little  later  than  this  time  in  that  city  (see  Catalogue  of 
the  Hunterian  Coll.,  vol.  iii,  p.  100). 


Accompanying  the  series  of  three  denominations  in  silver  .ns  de- 
scribed above,  there  was  a further  issue  of  three  denominations  in 
bronze  (I)  obverse,  Diademed  head  of  Grypus,  reverse,  Double  cornu - 
eopiae ; (II)  Similar  head,  reverse,  Tyche  standing  with  cornucopiae 
and  rudder;  (III)  Similar  head,  reverse,  Rose.  Unfortunately  none 
of  these  are  dated  but  all  bear  the  monogram  r exactly  as  found  on  the 
silver. 

The  sequence  of  types  and  style,  as  seen  on  our  Plates  XI  and  XII, 
is  sufficient  to  prove  correct  INI.  Babelon’s  assignment  of  these  coins  to 
Antiochus  VIII  Grypus  rather  than  to  Antiochus  XI  as  suggested  by 
Gardner  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue.  The  fallacy  of  the  latter’s 
attribution  was  also  seen  and  definitely  refuted  by  J.  Friedlander  in  the 
Zeitsclirift  fur  Numismatik,  vol.  VII,  1880,  pp.  225-227. 
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ANTIOCHUS  IX.  Fourth  reign  in  Antioch,  9G-95  B.  C. 

Upon  the  murder  of  Grypus  by  his  minister  of  war  Heradion,  An- 
tioehus  IX  Cyziconus  apparently  was  able  to  seize  Antioch  once  more. 
His  success  was  immediately  challenged  by  Grypus’  eldest  son  Seleucus 
who  proclaimed  himself  king  and  in  the  following  year  was  able  to 
overthrow  Cyziccnus.  The  latter  either  perished  by  his  own  hand  in 
the  final  battle  (according  to  Eusebius)  or  was  captured  and  put  to 
death  by  Seleucus  (according  to  Josephus) . 

414  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Diademed  and  beardless  head  of  Rev.  BA^IAEQIE  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 
Antiochus  IX  to  r.  Fillet  border.  4>IAOTTATOPO^  (to  L).  Zeus,  naked  to 

waist,  enthroned  to  1.,  holds  wreath-bear- 
ing Nike  in  outstretched  r.,  rests  1.  on 
sceptre.  The  whole  surrounded  by  laurel 
. wreath.  On  1.,  outside  inscription,  % | A 

Beneath  throne,  ^ or  &. 

Sotheby,  Bunbury  Sale,  no.  577,  Plate  XII ; Paris,  no.  1480  (PI.  xxvi,  10);  Coll. 
L.  Walcher  de  Molthein,  no.  3057  (PI.  xxviii);  Hirsch,  Weber  Sale,  1908,  no.  4131 
(PI.  liv);  Newell. 

415  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, % | A.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  H.  Beneath  throne,  A- 

Newell,  Plate  XII  (formerly  Egger  Sale  xlv,  1913,  no.  774);  London,  no.  5 (PI. 
xxv,  1);  Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no.  654  (PI.  xx). 

416  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, £ | A.  On  L,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  TJ.  Beneath  throne,  A. 

Schuhnan,  White-King  Sale,  1904,  no.  627  (PI.  vii). 

417  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1752,  Plate  XII 

418  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, % | A.  Beneath  throne,  N. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  ].,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, £ | A.  Beneath  throne,  TT. 


Newell,  Plate  XII. 
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419  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  head  as  above  in  dotted  Rev.  Similar  inscription  as  on  preceding, 
circle.  Tyclie,  with  calathos,  standing  to  1.  holds 

rudder  in  r.,  cornucopiac  in  1.  On  1.,  out- 
side inscription,  £ | TT. 

London,  no.  15,  Plate  XII;  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  nos.  11  and  12. 

420  HEMIDUACHM. 

Obv,  Similar.  Rev.  Similar  inscription.  Winged  Nike 

to  1.  holds  wreath  in  outstretched  r.  On 
1.,  outside  inscription, 

Paris,  no.  1481  (PI.  xxvi,  11);  Newell,  Plate  XII. 

Not  only  has  there  been  some  discussion  as  to  when  and  where  the 
above  series  was  struck,  but  it  has  even  been  doubted47  that  it  was  issued 
by  Cyzieenns.  The  portrait  is  unlike  any  other  known  one  of  Antio- 
clms  IX  in  that  it  is  clean  shaven. 

Comparing  the  tetradraelnns  with  those  of  the  fourth  reign  of 
Grypus  in  Antioch  and  those  of  Seleucus  VI  (Plate  XII)  we  see  that 
because  of  style,  fabric,  and  monograms  the  present  series  can  only  fall 
between  the  coins  of  those  two  sovereigns.  The  monogram  A and  the 
letter  Tr  occur  on  the  last  coins  of  Grypus  (nos.  403  and  407),  while  on 
the  coins  of  Seleucus  we  find  not  only  zb,  but,  in  addition,  the  letter  N 
which  is  to  be  seen  beneath  the  throne  on  no.  418  (Cyzieenns)  but  not 
on  any  of  Grypus’  latest  issues.  These  coins  of  Cyzieenns  must  belong 
to  Antioch,  as  they  are  of  identical  fabric  with  this  city’s  coinage  under 
the  preceding  king  as  well  as  under  the  later  kings.  We  have  already 
found  the  monogram  A used  on  the  Antiochene  issues  in  and  from  the 
time  of  Antioclms  VII,  while  the  letter  A (which  may  denote  the  Anti- 
ochene mint)  has  accompanied  the  monogram  of  the  supervising  mag- 
istrate for  Antioehus  VII,  VIII  and  IX.  All  these  evidences  combined 
place  the  coins  in  question  at  Antioch  between  the  death  of  Antioehus 
VIII  Grypus  and  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  Seleucus  VI. 

In  looking  closely  at  the  portrait  of  Cyzieenns  on  these  coins  we 
recognize  that  although  it  is  clean  shaven,  still  it  has  a decidedly  older 
look  than  the  portrait  on  the  issues  of  this  monarch  which  we  have 
studied  under  nos.  881-385,  380,  390-404.  On  these  the  features  are 
not  so  heavy,  the  cheeks  are  thinner,  and,  in  spite  of  the  slight  beard 
running  around  the  curve  of  the  jaw,  there  is  an  unmistakable  air  of 
youthfulness  about  it  that  is  entirely  lacking  on  the  clean-shaven  heads. 

<7  See  Bevau,  he.  vol.  II,  p.  304,  appendix  V. 
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Cyzieemis,  when  he  first  secured  possession  of  Antioch  in  the  year 
113  B.  C.,  was  a young  man  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  for  we  know  that  in  129  B.  C.  his  mother  Cleopatra  had  sent  him 
to  Cyzieus  for  his  education.  His  features,  with  nascent  beard,  as  they 
appear  on  his  first  coin  issues  at  Antioch,  resemble  those  of  many  a 
young  Syrian  of  to-day.  By  90  B.  C.  Cyzicenus  was  in  his  late  thirties 
or  early  forties  and,  like  the  majority  of  modern  Levantines,  may  well 
have  grown  gross  and  fleshy.  In  fact  we  know  from  our  historians 
that  he  was  a very  heavy  drinker,  which  would  certainly,  to  a great 
extent,  account  for  the  changed  features  found  on  his  last  issues  of  the 
years  96  to  95  B.  C.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  coins, 
bearing  as  they  do  his  characteristic  inscription  BA^IAEQ^  ANTIOXOY 
<t>iAOTTATOPOS  are  the  issues  of  any  other  of  the  Seleucid  kings  than 
Antiochus  IX  Cyzicenus. 

In  speaking  of  the  war  which  raged  between  Cyzicenus  and  Seleu  - 
cus  after  the  death  of  Cry  pus,  Eusebius  distinctly  mentions  the  fact 
that  Cyzicenus  held  Antioch.48  Our  coins  undoubtedly  show  that  Cyzi- 
cenus held  Antioch  almost  immediately  after  the  death  of  Grypus,  and 
that  some  months  must  have  elapsed  before  Seleucus  was  able  to  dis- 
possess him.  It  may  be  to  this  period,  when  Cyzicenus  found  himself 
hard  pressed  by  Seleucus  VI  and  in  great  need  of  funds,  that  the  story 
related  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Protrept.  4,  52)  is  to  be  assigned,  in 
which  Cyzicenus  caused  a golden  statue  of  Zeus  in  Antioch  to  be  melted 
and  replaced  by  one  of  gilt. 


As  usual  there  was  also  a coinage  of  bronze  in  addition  to  the  silver. 
The  types  are,  obverse,  Beardless  head  of  Cyzicenus  to  right,  as  on  the 
silver,  reverse,  Zeus  Nikephoros  enthroned  to  left,  in  field  the  mono- 
gram % and  various  symbols.  For  representations  see  Brit.  Mus.  Cat., 
Syria,  Plate  xxv,  4 (fig.  27) , and  Paris,  Plate,  xxvi,  15. 


48  Eusebius  (Ed-  Schoene)  “ Antiokhus  vero  Kizikenus  exereitu  collecto  ex  Antiokhia  urbe, 

et  praelio  commisso  devietus  est Universum  itaque  reguuni  ad  Seleukum  veuiebat,  et  An- 

tiokhiam  obtinuit. 
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SELEUCUS  VI.  Ruled  in  Antioch,  95-94  B.  C. 

After  si  considerable  struggle  ending  in  a pitched  battle  Seleucus 
VI  was  enabled  to  vanquish  his  uncle  Cyzicenus,  and  msikc  good  his 
own  churn  to  his  father’s  dominions  in  Syria. 

a.  With  monogram  *Ts] . 

421  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Seleucus  VI  to  Rev.  BA2IAEQ5  | SEAEVKOY  (to  r.) 
r.  Fillet  border.  ETT!4>AN0Y2  | NIKAT0P05  (tol.).  Zeus, 

naked  to  waist,  enthroned  to  1.,  holds 
wreath-1  taring  Nike  in  outstretched  r., 
rests  1.  on  sceptre.  The  whole  surrounded 
by  laurel  wreath.  Oil  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, A | TQ  | A.  Beneath  throne,  A. 

Newell,  Plate  XII  (formerly  llirsch,  Philipsen  Sale,  no.  2937);  Glasgow  (Hun- 
terian Coll.),  no.  7 ; Paris,  no.  1513;  Petrograd,  no.  730;  Sotheby,  O’ Hagan,  Sale, 
1908,  no.  700  (PI.  xi). 

422  TETRA  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Newell,  Plate  XII. 

423  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev.  Similar..  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, A | TsJ  | A.  Beneath  throne,  N. 

Egger  Sale  xli,  1912,  no.  757  (PI.  xxi),  same  obverse  die  as  Newell  specimen  of 
421  (see  Plate  XII);  Paris,  no.  1512;  Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1750  (PI.  lxxxix);  Egger 
Sale,  Jan.,  1908,  no.  056  (PI.  xx),  same  obverse  die  as  following  no.  424,  Newell 
specimen. 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, A | *Tn|  | A.  Beneath  throne,  A. 


b.  With  monogram  p. 

424  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, g | A.  Beneath  throne,  C- 

Newell,  Plate  XII  (formerly  Egger  Sale  xli,  1912,  no.  755),  same  obverse  die  as 
Egger  specimen  catalogued  under  no.  423;  Paris,  no.  1511  (PI.  xxvii,  1);  Newell. 

425  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Portrait  of  Seleucus  VI  slightly  Rev . Similar  to  preceding.  On  1.,  out- 

bearded.  « side  inscription,  g | A.  Beneath  throne,  C. 

Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1757  (PI.  lxxxix). 
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426  DRACHM, 

Obv.  Similar  head  with  slight  beard,  to  r.  Rev.  BA^IAEQ^  | ^EAEYKOY  (to  r.) 

ETTI4>AN0YS  | N I K ATOPOS(to  1.),  Wing- 
ed Nike  to  1.  holds  wreath  in  outstretched 
r.  On  L,  outside  inscription,  E | A.  To 
r.  of  Nike,  C- 

Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1758,  Plate  XII ; Egger  Sale  xlv,  1913,  no.  737  (PI.  xx). 

427  DRACHM. 

Olv.  Bearded  portrait  to  r.  Rev . Similar  to  preceding  but  inscrip- 

tion oinits  title  ETTI^ANOY^.  On  1.,  out- 
side inscription,  £ j A«  On  1.,  between 
figure  and  inscription,  Q. 

Paris,  nos.  1518  (PI.  xxvii,  3)  and  1519. 

428  HEMIDRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  to  preceding.  Rev.  BA^EIAEQ^E  | 2EAEYK0Y  (to  r.) 

• ETTI4>AN0Y^  | N I K ATOPOS  (to  1.).  Dou- 

ble corniicopiae  bound  with  taenia.  On  1., 
outside  inscription,  ? (perhaps  ? \ A 7). 
To  1.  of  cornucopiae,  C- 

London,  nos.  5,  Plate  XII,  and  0 ; Paris,  no.  1520  (PI.  xxv,  4);  Glasgow  (Hun- 
terian Coll.),  nos.  8 (PI.  lxx,  9)  and  9. 

The  Antiochene  issues  of  Seleueus  VI  follow  his  predecessors' 
closely  in  both  style  and  types.  The  coinage  is  divided  into  two  series, 
each  characterized  by  a special  mint  supervisor.  Ts]  of  nos.  421  to  423 
we  have  already  met  with  in  the  first  coinage  at  Antioch  of  Cyzicemis ; 
? is  new  to  our  studies.  The  A which  accompanies  the  chief  magis- 
trate’s monogram  on  all  the  coins  of  the  previous  few  reigns  is  again 
found.  Of  the  subordinates  only  C is  new.  That  the  and  the  ? 
series  really  emanated  from  one  and  the  same  mint  is  definitely  proved 
by  the  fact  that  certain  obverse  dies  are  common  to  both.  The  latest 


issues  of  the  ? group  comprise  an  issue  of  drachms  and  hemidraclnns 
and  are  all  characterized  by  the  portrait  of  Seleueus  showing  a slight 
beard. 
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In  addition  to  the  silver  coins  there  was  also  struck  a bronze  coin- 
age of  two  denominations  as  follows:  (I)  Head  of  Seleucus,  reverse, 
Apollo  standing  leaning  against  column  (fig.  28) ; (II)  Similar  head, 
reverse,  Tripod  (fig.  29) . The  monogram  P is  found  on  all  these  pieces. 


ANTIOCHUS  X.  Reign  in  Antioch,  94-92  B.  C. 

On  the  death  of  Cyzicenus,  his  grown  up  son,  also  named  Antio- 
chus,  asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne  and  declared  himself  king  as 
Antiochus  • (X)  Eusebes  Philopator.  Having  gathered  an  army  he 
attacked  Seleucus  in  Antioch,  was  successful  and  drove  him  into  flight. 
Antiochus  X was  now  ruler  in  Antioch  and  here  the  following  coins 
were  struck  in  his  name. 

a.  With  monogram  [^. 

429  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochus  X to  Rev.  BASIAEQS  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 
r.  Fillet  border.  EYSEB0Y2  | 4>IA0TTAT0P05  (to  1.). 

Zeus,  naked  to  waist,  enthroned  to  1.  holds 
wreath-bearing  Nike  in  outstretched  r., 
rests  1.  on  seeptre.  The  whole  surrounded 
by  laurel  wreath.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, | A.  Beneath  throne,  A. 

Newell,  Plate  XIII  ; London,  no.  1 ; Egger  Sale  xlvi,  1914,  no.  2474  (1‘1.  xl). 

b.  With  monogram  £ . 

430  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  insciip- 

tion,  £ | A.  Beneath  throne,  Zb- 

Egger  Sale  xli,  no  759,  Plate  XIII ; Newell ; London,  no.  2 (PI.  xxvi,  1);  Jame- 
son Coll.,  no.  1759  (PL  Ixxxix);  Paris,  nos.  152G,  1527  (PI.  xxvii,  7),  1528,  1529, 
and  1530;  Petrograd,  nos.  737,  738  (?),  and  739  (?);  Coll.  L.  Walcher  de  Molthein, 
no.  3070  (PL  xxix):  J.  Ward  Coll.,  no.  802  (PI.  xx)  formerly  Bun  bury  Sale  (II), 
1890,  no.  588  ; E.  Bourgey,  Dr.  Housset  Coll.,  April,  1908,  no.  202  (PI.  vii). 

43  J DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar  head  in  dotted  circle.  Rev.  Inseription'as  above.  Tyche  stand- 

ing to  1.  holds  rudder  in  r.,  and  eornueo- 
’ piae  in  1.  On  1.,  outside  inscription,  £ | A. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  1,  Plate  XIII  ; Paris,  no.  1531  (PI.  xxvii,  8). 
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432  HEMIDRAC1IM. 

Obt\  Similar  bead  in  dotted  circle.  I lev.  Inscription  as  above.  Winged 

Nike  to  1.  bolding  wreath  in  outstretched 
r.,  palm  branch  in  1.  On  1.,  outside  in- 
scription, £ | A. 

Berlin  (published  by  Dr.  Macdonald  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  Numismatik,  1912, 
vol.  29,  PI.  v,  17). 


The  short  rule  of  Antiochus  X iu  Antioch  was  filled  with  constant 
warlike  expeditions  against  the  several  surviving  sons  of  Grypus  in 
order  to  defend  his  own  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne.  Seleucus  VI  had, 
indeed,  perished  in  a popular  uprising  at  Mopsuestia  in  Cilicia  whither 
he  had  fled  after  his  disastrous  battle  with  Antiochus  X,  but  his  two 
younger  brothers,  Antiochus  and  Philip,  continued  the  struggle  and 
were,  with  difficulty,  defeated  in  93  B.  C.  Eusebes,  by  his  acts  had 
aroused  the  enmity  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  of  Cyprus,  who  now  brought 
forward  a fourth  son  of  Grypus,  Demetrius  by  name,  and  caused  him 
to  be  crowned  king  in  Damascus.  In  92  B.  C.  with  Demetrius  advanc- 
ing from  the  south,  and  Philip  attacking  from  Cilicia  in  the  north,  the 
two  brothers  were  together  able  to  overthrow  Antiochus  X Eusebes 
who  sought  safety  in  flight  to  the  Partisans. 

The  coinage  of  Eusebes  in  Antioch  follows  the  model  established 
by  his  immediate  predecessors.  We  have  two  mint  supervisors  (S3  and 
£,  both  with  the  usual  accompanying  A which  letter,  as  remarked  before, 
may  either  denote  another  magistrate  or,  perhaps  with  more  likelihood, 
the  Antioch  mint.  The  subordinate  A is  still  active. 

There  is  also  a series  of  bronze  coins  in  two  denominations:  (I) 
Head  of  Eusebes  as  on  the  silver,  reverse,  Bonnets  of  the  Dioscuri ; (II) 
Head  as  before,  reverse,  Winged  Nike.  On  these  bronzes  we  find  the 
monogram  £ | C (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  G ; Paris,  no.  1532)  already  met  with  on 


fig.  30 

the  coins  of  Seleucus  VI,  as  also  the 
silver  issues. 


flg.  31 

monogram  £ of  Eusebes1  own 
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ANTIOCH  US  XI  EP1PHANES  PHILADELPHUS. 

Ruled  in  Antioch  for  a few  weeks  in  93  B.  C. 

The  tetradrackm  described  below  proves  that  greater  success  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  Grypus’  two  sons,  Antiochns  and  Philip,  to  avenge 
the  defeat  of  their  oldest  brother  Seleucus  VI  at  the  hands  of  Antio- 
chus  X Eusebes  than  our  classical  sources  would  seem  to  suggest.  The 
writings  of  our  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  incomplete  and  contra- 
dictory as  they  are,  speak  only  of  a great  battle  fought  outside  of  An- 
tioch, in  which  the  brothers  were  totally  defeated  by  Antiochns  X. 
The  elder  of  the  two,  Antiochns  XI,  is  said  to  have  lost  his  life  in  at- 
tempting to  escape  after  the  battle  by  swimming  across  the  Orontes. 
None  of  the  writers  definitely  state  that  the  brothers  ever  succeeded  in 
actually  entering  Antioch  and  holding  it,  even  for  a short  time.  But 
the  following  coin  now  proves  that  not  only  did  Antiochns  Philadel- 
phia capture  Antioch  in  the  first  flush  of  his  success,  but  that  he  was 
able  to  hold  it  long  enough  for  its  mint  to  strike  at  least  a few  coins  in 
his  name.  The  number  certainly  could  not  have  been  large  as  only  one 
specimen  is  so  far  known  to  have  come  down  to  us,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  city  did  fall  into  the  hands  of  Philadelphus,  and  that 
this  must  have  taken  place  previous  to  the  great  battle  in  which  he  was 
defeated  and  eventually  lost  his  life.  His  brother  Philip  made  good 
his  escape  into  Cilicia,  from  which  he  emerged  not  long  afterwards  to 
try  conclusions  once  more  with  Eusebes. 

433  TETRA  DRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Antiochns  XI  Rev.  BASIAEQS  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 
tor.  Fillet  border. ' ETTI^ANOYS  | <t>IAAAEA<t>OY  (tol.).  Zeus 

enthroned  to  l.,  holds  wreath-bearing  Nike 
in  outstretched  r.,  rests  1.  on  seeptre.  The 
whole  surrounded  by  laurel  wreath.  On 
1.,  outside  inscription,  4i  | A.  lleneath 
throne,  A- 

Berlin,  Plate  XIII  (published  by  I)r.  Macdonald  in  the  “ Zeitschrift  fiir  Ntiniis- 
niatik,”  1912,  vol.  29,  PI.  v,  19). 

This  attribution,  which  would  amplify  if  not  correct  certain  state- 
ments of  our  classical  sources,  is  not  based  on  the  mere  interpretation 
of  some  complicated  monogram.  This  latter  form  of  historical  “ recon- 
struction ” has  most  unfortunately  been  far  too  often  attempted  by 
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numismatists,  particularly  with  Greek  regal  coinages,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  the  discoverer,  but  to  the  consequent  detriment  of  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  Science  of  Numismatics.  If  correctly  and  scien- 
tifically handled,  there  is  no  surer  or  more  trustworthy  aid  to  the  history 
of  these  times  than  their  coinages,  but  every  sane  historian  rightly  looks 
with  suspicion  on  the  “ discoveries  ” made  in  the  past  by  numismatists 
trusting  in  their  ingenuity  to  convert  monograms  into  mint  names,  and 
thereupon  rewriting  history.  Lenormant  was  the  arch  type  of  this 
kind  of  archaeological  numismatist,  and  his  followers  have  been  many. 
By  this  the  implication  is  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  that  no  mono- 
gram on  a Greek  regal  coin  ever  denotes  a mint,  but  that  all  monograms, 
apparently  easy  of  solution  into  the  name  of  some  city,  should  be  looked 
on  with  the  greatest  suspicion  until  by  means  of  style,  fabric,  dies, 
types,  and  every  device  known  to  numismatists,  their  solution  has  been 
definitely  proved.  There  are  few  such  monograms  in  the  Seleucid 
series. 

In  the  present  case  the  attribution  of  no.  433  to  the  mint  at  An- 
tioch rests  primarily  on  consideration  of  style  and  fabric.  Comparing 
the  coin  with  the  Antiochene  issues  of  Seleucus  VI,  Antiochus  X,  and 
Demetrius  III,  as  shown  on  our  plates,  the  striking  resemblance  be- 
tween them  all  is  unmistakable.  In  fact  the  obverses  of  nos.  433  and 
422  are  so  similar  that  a second  look  must  be  taken  to  make  sure  that 
the  dies  are  not  identical.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  same  die  cutter 
was  used  for  both.  Closely  following  the  system  of  control  at  Antioch, 
our  coin  displays  a supervisor’s  monogram  in  the  field  on  the  left  be- 
tween the  inscription  and  the  laurel  wreath.  Accompanying  this  mon- 
ogram is  the  usual  A of  the  coinages  of  Antiochus  VII  and  all  the  later 
rulers  from  Grypus  on.  Under  the  throne  is  A the  monogram  of  an 
official  who  for  years  has  been  the  most  active  subordinate  in  our  mint. 
Finally,  as  in  the  preceding  issues  of  Antiochus  X and  the  succeeding 
issues  of  Demetrius  III  and  Philip,  Antiochus  XI  is  here  given  two 


«g.  32 

titles.  Taken  together,  these  evidences  of  the  community  of  origin  of 
the  coinages  of  the  above  kings  would  seem  to  be  clearly  substantiated, 
and  Antioch  will  have  henceforth  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  mints 
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of  the  short  reign  of  Antioehus  XI  Philadelphia.  Very  probably  the 
bronze  coin  published  by  Babelon  in  the  Paris  catalogue,  Plate  xxvii, 
12,  was  also  struck  at  Antioch.  Its  style  and  fabric  resembles  those  of 
other  bronze  pieces  issued  here  about  this  time,  its  reverse  type  — that 
of  Athene  with  helmet,  spear  and  shield  — has  often  been  employed  at 
this  mint,  its  issuing  magistrate  is  the  same  as  on  the  silver  tetra- 
draehm. 

Before  leaving  the  rare  coinage  of  Antioehus  XI  it  must  be  em- 
phasized that  only  the  silver  tetradraehm  and  the  bronze  piece  here 
described  can  be  attributed  to  Antioch.  The  comparatively  common 
tetradrachms  (a  specimen  of  which  is  to  be  found  on  PI.  xxvii,  no. 
11,  of  the  Paris  catalogue)  which  have  often  been  assigned  to  this 
Antioehus  belong,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  to  a later  ruler.  The  rare  but 
well  known  tetradraehm  with  the  aeeolated  busts  of  Antioehus  XI  and 
his  brother  Philip  (Paris,  PI.  xxvii,  12)  is  of  sufficiently  different  style 
to  make  it  absolutely  impossible  to  assign  it  to  our  mint. 


DEMETRIUS  III.  Reigned  in  Antioch  circa  92-89  B.  C. 

The  exact  space  of  time  that  Demetrius  reigned  in  Antioch  is 
somewhat  doubtful.  From  the  confused  and  incomplete  chronicles  of 
these  times  we  gather  that  in  and  around  92  B.  C.  the  allied  forces  of 
the  two  brothers,  Demetrius  and  Philip,  temporarily  drove  Antioehus 
X out  of  all  Syria.  In  89  B.  C.  we  find  Philip  and  Demetrius  them- 
selves at  war,  with  Demetrius  besieging  his  brother  in  Beroea.  The 
latter  now  called  in  to  his  assistance  the  Arab  chieftain  Azizos  as  well  as 
Mithridates  a Parthian  governor.  Demetrius  in  turn  was  surrounded 
by  these  superior  forces,  his  water  supply  cut  off,  and  eventually  forced 
to  surrender.  Appian  definitely  states  that  the  Antioehcnes  in  his 
army  were  allowed  to  return  home  unmolested  and  that  Philip,  shortly 
afterwards,  offered  Antioch  and  was  received  with  joy  by  the  populace. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Demetrius  ruled  in  Antioch  until  the  dis- 
aster that  overtook  him  before  Beroea  sometime  before  88  B.  C. 

In  the  year  from  October  92  to  October  91  B.  C.  the  municipality 
of  Antioch  commenced  striking  a series  of  bronze  coins  of  two  denom- 
inations inscribed  ANTI0XEC2N  TH2  MHTP0TT0AEQ2  and  dated  according 
to  the  Seleucid  Era/9  Evidently’Demetrins  had  been  forced  to  grant 


41  G.  Macdonald,  Greek  Coins  in  the  Hunterian  Collection,  Vol.  Ill,  )>|>.  143-141. 
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the  city  a certain  amount  of  local  autonomy  in  order  to  attach  her 
the  more  to  his  side  in  case  of  a possible  struggle  with  his  brother. 
Whereas  Seleucia  had  always  been  noted  for  her  steadfast  loyalty  to 
the  interests  of  the  legitimate  Seleucid  ruler,  Antioch  seems  ever  to 
have  favored  the  one  not  actually  ruling  within  her  walls.  Again 
this  was  probably  the  case,  for  when  Philip  did  eventually  triumph, 
our  historian  takes  the  pains  to  state  that  he  was  joyfully  received  by 
the  people  of  Antioch.  The  series  of  autonomous  bronze  coins  just 
mentioned  continues  to  appear  alongside  of  the  royal  issues  until  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  in  Antioch  of  Tigranes.  The  last  date  we  possess 
is  M2  or  73/72  B.  C.  . 

The  royal  issues  of  Demetrius  for  his  Syrian  capital  are  the  follow- 
ing. 

434  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  head  of  Demetrius  III 
to  r.  Fillet  border. 


Petrograd,  no.  7G1. 

435  TETRADRACHM. 

Ol>v.  Similar,  but  portrait  is  bearded.  Jiev.  BA2IAED2  | AHMHTPIOY  | 0EOY 

(to  r.)  <I>IA0TTAT0P02  | 2QTHP02  (to 
1.).  Zeus  seated  as  on  previous  coin.  On 
b,  outside  inscription,  N | A.  Beneath 
throne,  A . 

Paris,  no.  1570,  Plate  XIII ; Coll.  L.  Walcher  de  Molthein,  no.  3078,  Plate  XIII. 

Here  the  supervising  magistrates  are  0)  | it  and  N,  with,  in  each 
case,  the  usual  A in  accompaniment,  as  well  as  the  A of  previous  reigns. 
For  the  bronze  issues  we  have  two  pieces  described  in  the  Paris  collec- 
tion (nos.  1574  and  1575)  which  seem  to  belong  here.  They  have  for 
their  obverse  type  the  head  of  Demetrius  as  on  no.  435,  for  reverse  a 
standing  Hermes ; while  one  of  the  monograms  found  on  them  is  the 
A of  the  tetradrachms.  The  titles  given  to  Demetrius  on  these  partic- 
ular bronzes  are  identical  with  those  found  on  the  tetradrachm  no.  435. 


liev.  BA2IAEQ2  | AHMHTPIOY  (to  r.) 
4>IA0MHT0P02  | EYEPrETOY  (to  1.). 
Zeus,  naked  to  waist,  enthroned  to  1.,  holds 
wreath-bearing  Nike  in  outstretched  r., 
rests  1.  on  sceptre.  The  whole  surrounded 
by  laurel  wreath.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, Q)  | TT  | A.  Beneath  throne,  A. 
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PHILIP  PHILADELPHIA. 

Reigned  in  Antioch,  89-83  B.  C. 

a.  With  N. 

436  TETRA  DRACHM. 

Obi\  Diademed  head  of  Philip  to  r.  Hew  BA5IAEQ5  | ♦IAITTTTOY  (to  r.) 

Fillet  border.  * ETTI4>AN0Y£  | 4>IAAA EA4>OY  (to  1.).  Zeus, 

naked  to  waist,  seated  to  1.  on  throne, 
holds  wreath-bearing  Nike  in  outstretched 
r.,  rests  1.  on  seeptre.  The  whole  in  laurel 
wreath.  On  1.,  outside  inscription,  N | A. 
Beneath  throne,  A. 

J.  Ward  Coll.,  no.  803,  Plate  XIII  (formerly  Bnnbnry  Sale  (II),  no.  591). 


b.  With  4>  and  letter  in  field. 

437  TETRA  DRACHM. 

Obw  Similar.  Hew  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, 4>  | A.  Beneath  throne,  A* 

London,  nos.  1,  2,  and  3;  Sotheby,  O’Hagan  Coll.,  1908,  no.  700,  Plate  XIII ; 

Newell  (two  specimens);  Paris,  nos.  1546  (PI.  xxvii,  14)  and  1547  ; Petrograd,  no. 

746  ; Roll.  & Feuard.  Sale,  June,  1913,  no.  338  (PI.  xi). 

438  TETRADR  ACIIM. 

Obv . Similar.  Hew  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, 4>  | A.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 

inscription,  A.  Beneath  throne,  A* 

London,  no.  8. 

439  TETRA  DR  ACIIM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Hev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, 4>  | A.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 

inscription,  H.  Beneath  throne,  A. 

London,  no.  9 ; Jameson  Coll.,  no.  1762  (PI.  xe);  Newell. 

440  TETRA  DRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, 4>  | A.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 

inscription  0.  Beneath  throne,  A» 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  2;  Petrograd,  no.  757. 
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441  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, 4>  | A.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  N.  Beneath  throne,  A- 

London,  no.  10,  Plate  XIII  ; Paris,  nos.  1554  (PI.  xxvii,  16)  and  1557  ; Petro- 
grad,  nos.  758  and  754  ; Newell  ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  3. 

442  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, 4>  | A.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 

inscription,  0.  Beneath  throne,  A. 

Paris,  no.  1558. 

443  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar.  Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 

tion, 4>  | A.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  <t>.  Beneath  throne,  A. 

London,  no.  11  ; Paris,  no.  1559. 


c.  Similar,  but  with  letter  in  exergue. 


444  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  8. 

445  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Petrograd,  no.  748. 

446  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Newell. 

447  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  9 ; I 


Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, <t>  | A.  Beneath  throne,  A.  In  ex- 
ergue, A. 


Rev,  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, <t>  | A.  Beneath  throne,  A.  In  ex- 
ergue, A. 


Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, <t>  | A.  Beneath  throne,  A-  Hi  ex- 
ergue, M. 


Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, 4>  | A.  Beneath  throne,  A*  In  ex- 
ergue,  N. 

rondon,  no.  15;  Paris,  no.  1555. 
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448  TETR  A DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

liev.  Similar.  On  L,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, <t>  | A.  Beneath  throne,  zL.  In  ex- 
ergue, TT. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  10  ; Egger  Sale,  Jan.,  1008,  no.  GG3,  Plate  XIII ; 
Petrograd,  no.  755;  London,  no.  1G  ; Newell ; Sotheby,  Guzman  Coll.,  1914,  no.  120 


(PI.  vii). 

449  TETR  A DRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

ltev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, <P  | A.  Beneath  throne,  zL.  In  ex- 
ergue, 5. 

Paris,  no.  1548  ; London,  no.  4 ; Newell. 


450  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, 4>  | A.  Beneath  throne,  zL.  In  ex- 
ergue, T. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  11  : Petrograd,  no.  747 ; Newell. 

d.  With  letters  in  field  and  exergue. 


451  TETRA  DRACHM. 

9 

Obv.  Similar. 

Her.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, <t>  | A.  On  1.,  between  figure  and  in- 
scription, A.  Beneath  throne,  zh-  In  ex- 
ergue, H. 

London,  no.  12  ; Paris,  no.  15G0 ; Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  12 


452  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Her.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, <t>  | A.  On  1.,  between  figure  and  in- 
scription, P5!.  Beneath  throne,  A.  In 
exergue,  H. 

London,  no.  13;  Paris,  no.  15G1  (PL  xxvii,  17);  Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  G. 


453  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  outside  inscrip- 
tion, 4>  | A.  On  1.,  between  figure  and 
inscription,  |.  Beneath  throne,  A.  In 
* exergue,  0. 

London,  no.  14. 
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e.  Presence  of  4>  | A doubtful, 

454  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv,  Similar. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  15. 

455  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv,  Similar. 

Glasgow  (Hunterian  Coll.),  no.  14. 

456  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv,  Similar. 

Paris,  no.  1552. 

457  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Similar. 

Paris,  no.  1558  ; Coll.  E.  Rogers  (N 

458  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv . Similar. 

J.  Ward  Coll.,  no.  804,  Plate  XIII. 

459  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv , Similar. 

Paris,  no.  1562. 


monograms  in  field  and  exergue. 

Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure 

and  inscription,  4>.  Beneath  throne,  A' 
In  exergue,  /q\ 


Rev . Similar.  On  I.,  between  figure 
and  inscription,  £3*  Beneath  throne,  A* 
In  exergue,  TkT  - 


Rev,  Similar.  On  ].,  between  figure 
and  inscription,  rfi.  Beneath  throne, 


Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure 
and  inscription,  UJ  or  | Beneath 

throne,  A.  In  exergue,  AN. 
m.  Cliron.,  4th  Ser.,  1912,  PI.  xi,  9). 

Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure 
and  inscription,  j^j.  Beneath  throne,  A* 


Rev . Similar.  On  1.,  between  figure 
and  inscription,  AH  | 0 | M | 6P.  Be- 
neath throne,  A.  In  exergue,  ?. 


Owing  to  the  lack  of  a sufficient  number  of  coins,  casts,  or  repro- 
ductions, the  issues  of  Philip  have  not  been  worked  out  as  thoroughly 
as  the  writer  would  have  desired.  Therefore  only  groups  a,  b,  c,  and 
d can  with  confidence  be  assigned  to  Antioch,  because  they  seem  to 
embody  most  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  Seleucid  coinage 
struck  in  this  city  during  the  last  few  decades  of  that  dynasty’s  rule. 
The  coins  of  group  4 e ’ are  much  more  doubtfully  assigned  to  our  mint. 

To  take  up  these  groups  in  detail,  it  can  readily  be  appreciated  that 
group  4 a ’ must  have  followed  closely  upon  the  rare  coins  of  Demetrius 
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III  struck  at  Antioch.  The  mint  supervisor  N is  continued  from  these 
to  the  coin  struck  in  Philip’s  name,  as  is  also  his  assistant  A,  while  the 
letter  A is  likewise  to  bo  seen  in  its  accustomed  position.  Above  all, 
style  and  fabric  remain  the  same.  N did  not  long  retain  his  office  but 
was  shortly  replaced  by  <t>  who  seems  to  have  remained  supervisor  so 
long  as  this  office  continued  to  be  designated  on  the  coins, — in  other 
words,  throughout  groups  ‘b,’  ‘c,’  and  ‘d.’  The  style  and  execution, 
as  well  as  the  weight,  rapidly  deteriorates  in  the  course  of  these  issues. 
The  dans  on  which  the  coins  are  struck  now  grow  so  small  in  diameter 
that  the  letters  <t>  | A are,  more  often  than  not,  entirely  off  the  coin,  or, 
when  they  can  be  distinguished  on  the  very  edge  of  the  piece,  they 
appear  so  inextricably  tangled  up  with  the  leaves  of  the  surrounding 
laurel  wreath  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  Particularly  is 
this  now  the  case,  because  through  crude  workmanship  and  the  mechan- 
ical deterioration  of  the  design,  these  letters  have  degenerated  into 
something  like  |-  | A or  + | || . By  the  time  group  ‘ e ’ is  reached  it 
seems  probable  that  <t>  | A has  disappeared  altogether.  At  least,  the  few 
specimens  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  inspect,  either  have  this  part 
of  the  design  entirely  off  the  flan  or  show  only  a few  meaningless  lines 
which  may  have  been  intended  for  leaves.  This,  however,  is  a surmise 
only  and  we  may  really  have  to  do  with  the  letters  <t>  | A in  their  crudest 
and  most  degenerate  form.  Even  though  group  ‘e  ’ does  not  show  <t>  | A 
it  still  remains  probable  that  it  was  struck  at  Antioch  as  its  style, 
though  poorer  and  with  a more  stereotyped  reverse,  has  still  much  in 
common  with  that  of  groups  ‘a’  — ‘d.’  Above  all,  the  monogram  A 
continues  to  occupy  its  old  position  beneath  the  throne  of  Zeus  and 
would  therefore  seem  to  indicate  that  we  have  to  do  with  an  Antio- 
chene issue. 

Mention,  at  least,  should  here  be  made  of  another  large  and  impor- 
tant series  of  tetradrachms  bearing  the  name  of  Philip.  This  series  is 
characterized  by  the  monogram  X or  Xb  to  be  seen  in  the  field,  and  the 
numerical  lettei-s  r,  a,  H,  Bl,  01,  K,  ka,  BK,  KA,  SK,  IK,  hk,  ©k  in  the  ex- 
ergue. These  coins  are  all  of  a peculiar  style  which  differs  widely  from 
that  found  on  the  remainder  of  Philip’s  issues.  The  portrait,  too,  is 
unlike  that  exhibited  by  the  coins  we  have  just  been  studying.  The 
alphabetical  numbers  probably  represent  dates,  for  if  they  had  been 
used  as  serial  numbers  to  designate  successive  issues  of  coin,  every  one 
from  A to  OK  would  have  been  employed.  This  would  not  necessarily 
have  been  the  case  if  the  numbers  denote  years,  regnal  or  otherwise. 
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Therefore,  because  only  certain  numbers  are  represented  in  the  series 
in  question, — although  the  actual  coins  of  this  series  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  comparatively  common, — these  numbers  must  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  dates.  Now,  if  these  are  therefore  accepted  as 
being  dates,  either  of  regnal  years  or  of  some  era  yet  to  be  determined, 
the  coins  which  bear  them  cannot  possibly  have  been  struck  at  Anti- 
och at  this  time , for  Philip  is  known  to  have  reigned  here  not  longer 
than  from  circa  89  to  83  B.  C. 

The  question  of  the  true  mint  and  date  of  this  peculiar  series  is 
most  interesting — but  the  solution  is  both  complicated  and  lengthy  and 
for  that  reason  has  here  been  deferred  until  a more  propitious  occasion. 
Besides,  the  present  article  is  intended  to  deal  only  with  Seleucid 
coins  attributable  to  the  Antiochene  mint  from  the  last  years  of  Seleu- 
cus  II  to  the  transformation  of  Syria  into  a Roman  province  by  Pompey 
in  G4  B.  C. 

To  return  to  the  issues  which  we  can  feel  reasonably  sure  were 
struck  by  Philip  in  Antioch,  it  is  most  noticeable  that  unlike  the  issues 
of  all  previous  kings  in  this  city  there  are  absolutely  no  bronze  coins 
of  regal  types  to  accompany  the  silver.  This  is,  however,  abundantly 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  commencing  with  the  two  hundred  and 
twenty-first  year  of  the  Seleucid  Era  (92/91  B.  C.),  a large  series  of 
autonomous  bronze  coins,  composed  of  two  denominations,  appears  at 
Antioch  and  continues  until  the  two  hundred  and  fortieth  year  (73/72 
B.  C.) . The  style  and  fabric  exhibited  by  these  latter  pieces  which,  as 
the  inscriptions  they  bear  explicitly  state,  were  struck  by  the  Munici- 
pality of  Antioch,  resemble  in  the  closest  manner  those  of  our  tetra- 
drachms  bearing  the  name  of  King  Philip.  Thus  they  furnish  an 
additional  proof  that  Antioch  must  also  have  been  the  mint  of  the  con- 
temporaneous royal  silver  issues  we  have  just  been  studying.  These 
civic  issues  being  plentiful,  there  was  now  evidently  little  need  of  strik- 
ing bronze  coins  with  royal  types.50 

To  maintain  bis  position  at  Antioch,  Philip  was  forced  to  wage 
constant  wars,  first  against  his  own  brother,  Demetrius  III,  then 
against  Antiochus  X who  had  escaped  from  or  been  sent  back  by  the 
Parthians,  later  against  Antiochus  XII  the  son  of  Demetrius,  and  lastly 
against  Tigranes  the  powerful  king  of  Armenia  whom  the  people  of 
Syria,  wearied  at  last  with  the  endless  fratricidal  wars,  called  in  to  free 
them.  Philip  was  driven  from  Syria  and  is  supposed  to  have  perished  ; 
Tigranes  henceforth  ruled  at  Antioch  in  his  stead. 

60  See  Macdonald,  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  Hunterian  Collection,  Glasgow,  vol. 
iii,  pages  14.4,  144. 
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TIGRANES  I OF  ARMENIA, 

Ruled  in  Antioch  8G-G9  B.  C. 

Although,  logieally,  the  Antiochene  issues  of  Tigranes  fall  into 
place  between  those  of  Philip  and  of  Antiochus  XIII  they  have  never- 
theless been  omitted  here  because  they  have  already  been  so  carefully 
and  satisfactorily  handled  by  Dr.  Macdonald51  that  nothing  new  could 
be  added  to  his  researches,  and  also  because,  while  struck  at  Antioch 
and  therefore  partaking  generally  of  the  style  and  fabric  of  the  Seleucid 
issues,  they  are  yet  the  coinages  of  an  alien  king  and  our  interests  here 
are  primarily  centred  only  on  those  of  the  Seleucid  princes. 

A typical  example  of  the  series  of  tetradrachms  struck  by  Tigranes 
during  his  rule  in  Antioch  is  given  on  Plate  XII J (A). 


ANTIOCHUS  XIII,  Ruled  in  Antioch  circa  G9-G5  B.  C. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  probable  coinages  at  Antioch  of  the 
last  of  the  Seleucid  kings  actually  ruling  in  that  city — Antiochus  XllI, 
nicknamed  Asiatieus.  That  he  did  strike  coins  seems  to  the  writer 
probable  almost  beyond  discussion.  Antioch,  the  metropolis  of  Syria 
and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  cities  of  the  East,  had  pos- 
sessed an  active  mint  for  about  two  centuries.  Her  coinages  had  been 
both  continuous  and  unusually  prolific.  Antiochus  XIII  was  king  by 
right  of  descent,  by  acknowledgement  of  the  Syrians  themselves  (Ap- 
pian,  Syr.  49),  and  finally  by  solemn  consent  of  Lucullus  (Just,  xl,  2, 
d)  who  had  recently  forced  Tigranes  out  of  Syria.  Syria  was  not  defi- 
nitely made  a Roman  province  until  the  coming  of  Pompey  and  was  there- 
fore still  an  independent  state  and  in  a position  to  issue  its  own  money. 
Why  then  have  numismatists  found  it  so  difficult  to  satisfactorily  assign 
any  coins  to  the  thirteenth  Antiochus  when  everything  would  point  to 
the  fact  that  he  must  have  issued  such?  The  answer  evidently  is  that 
numismatists  have  not  made  themselves  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  true  sequence  and  style  of  preceding  Antiochene  issues  and  have 
therefore  committed  the  unfortunate  error  of  assigning  to  Antiochus 
XI  the  following  coins  which  by  style,  fabric,  and  inscription  can  only 
belong  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  XIII. 

61  Xum.  Chron.,  Ser.  IV,  vol.  ii,  1902. 
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460  TETRADRACHM. 

Obv.  Diademed  bead  of  Antiochus  XIII  Rev.  BA2IAEQ5  | ANTIOXOY  (to  r.) 
to  r.  in  fillet  border.  <t>IAAAEA<t>OY  (to  1.).  Zeus,  naked  to 

waist,  seated  to  1.  on  throne,  bolds  wreath- 
bearing  Nike  in  outstretched  r.,  rests  1.  on 
seeptre.  The  whole  in  laurel  wreath.  On 
1.,  in  front  of  Zens, 

Newell  (fig.  33) ; Paris,  no.  1538  (l’l.  xxvii,  11);  Rev.  Edgar  Rogers,  Nuin. 
Chron.,  Ser.  IV,  vol.  xii,  1912,  p.  363,  no.  32  (PI.  xi,  10);  Egger  Sale  xli,  1912,  no. 
7G1  (PI.  xxi);  Egger  Sale  xlv,  1913,  no.  741  (PI.  xx). 

461  TETll  A DRAOIIM. 

Obv.  Similar.  Rev.  Similar.  On  1.,  in  front  of  Zeus, 

[Xi.  Beneath  throne,  P. 

Newell,  Plate  XIII ; Egger  Sale  xlv,  1913,  no.  777  (PI.  xxi);  Jameson  Coll.,  no. 
1760  (PI.  lxxxix). 

We  have  already  had  occasion  (page  117)  to  note  that  these 
coins  cannot  possibly,  as  some  authorities  have  suggested,  be  as- 
signed to  Antiochus  XI.  The  true  Antiochene  issue  of  that  king  is 
found  in  no.  493,  Plate  XIII.  Our  two  coins  (nos.  4G0  and  4G1)  are  of 
a much  later  style  and  fabric  as  shown  most  clearly  by  the  low  relief, 
poor  drawing,  closely  packed  letters,  and  the  absence  of  the  usual  mon- 
ogram and  letter  A outside  the  inscription.  In  these  respects  our  two 
coins  are  midwray  between  the  later  issues  of  Philip  Philadelphia  (nos. 
454-459)  and  the  posthumous  issues  of  that  king  characterized  by  the 
monograms  Xb  and  Xr.  The  true  issues  of  Philip  came  to  an  end  with 
his  death  in  89  B.  C.  The  issues  of  Tigranes  evidently  commenced 
in  and  around  that  same  year  when  the  Armenian  king  had  finally 
secured  Antioch,  and  continued  until  his  evacuation  of  Syria  before  the 
threatening  advance  of  Lucullus.  In  a forthcoming  number  of  the 
Numismatic  Chronicle  the  writer  will  show  that  the  above  mentioned 
posthumous  issues  of  Philip  took  place  under  Roman  dominion  or,  in 
other  words,  after  the  constitution  of  Syria  as  a Roman  province.  The 
only  possible  occasion  therefore,  between  these  two  groups  of  Philip 
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coins,  to  which  our  pieces  with  their  Antiochus  inscription  could  pos- 
sibly be  assigned  is  the  reign  of  Antiochus  XIII.  This  assignment,  is 
thoroughly  corroborated  by  the  style  and  fabric  of  our  two  tetra- 
drachms.  We  should  notice  the  same  small  flans,  the  rather  poor 
character  of  the  silver  used,  the  very  low  relief,  the  flat,  thin  style  of 
the  portraiture,  the  clumsily  made  letters  so  characteristic  of  the  later 
issues  both  contemporary  and  posthumous,  which  bear  the  name  of 
Philip  as  well  as  those  which  bear  the  names  and  types  of  Tigranes. 
Like  nos.  454-450  a monogram  appears  in  the  field  immediately  in  front 
of  Zeus,  while  the  monogram  and  accompanying  mintmark  A,  always 
placed  on  the  left  outside  the  inscription  on  the  Antiochene  issues  of 
the  Selcueid  rulers  from  Grypus  to  the  first  years  of  Philip,  are  absent. 
Stylistically  therefore  our  pieces  come  after  rather  than  before  the 
reign  of  Philip.  Every  detail  of  their  technique  is  purely  and  only 
characteristic  of  the  Antiochene  coinages  of  this  period.  As  our  coins 
bear  the  name  of  Antiochus  it  is  obvious  that  they  can  only  be  attrib- 
uted to  a king  of  that  name.  Their  late  style  precludes  their  being 
assigned  to  Antiochus  XI.  Furthermore,  to  judge  from  the  number  of 
specimens  that  have  come  down  to  us,  the  original  size  of  their  issue 
must  have  been  quite  large,  which  fact  would  not  at  all  harmonize  with 
the  very  short  period  of  time  during  which  the  eleventh  Antiochus 
could  possibly  have  held  Antioeh.  Neither  can  they  be  given  to  Antio- 
chus XII,  first  because  his  official  titles  were  Dionysus  Epiphanes  Phi- 
lopator  Callinicus  while  the  title  appearing  on  our  coin  is  Philadelphia ; 
secondly  because  he  only  ruled  in  and  around  Damascus  while  the  style 
and  fabric  of  nos.  4G0  and  4G1  clearly  show  that  these  coins  must  have 
been  struck  in  the  mint  of  Antioeh. 

Antiochus  XIII,  according  to  Pauly- Wissova  (the  best  available 
historical  sketch  of  this  prince  based  on  a careful  and  critical  analysis 
of  the  obscure  and  often  erroneous  statements  of  ancient  historians) 
was  the  son  of  Antiochus  X Eusebes  and  the  Egyptian  princess  Cleo- 
patra Selene.  He  spent  his  youth  in  Asia  Minor  (whence  his  nickname 
Asiatieus)  until  about  75  B.  C.  when  he  went  to  Rome  accompanied  by 
his  younger  brother.  Cicero  (Verr.  IV,  27,  28,  80)  mentions  their  so- 
journ in  Rome  and  their  experiences  at  the  hands  of  the  unscrupulous 
Verres  when  the  brothers  stopped  over  in  Sicily  on  their  way  back  to 
the  East.  After  Tigranes  had  been  forced  to  evacuate  Antioch  (G9  B.C.) 
Antiochus,  who  was  now  a young, man,  put  himself  forward  and  was 
gladly  received  as  ruler  by  the  Syrians  (Appian,  Syr.  49).  Alter  Lu- 
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cullus  had  won  the  decisive  battle  near  Tigranocerta  (Oct.  Gth,  09  B.C.) 
he  confirmed  Antiochns  as  king  of  Syria.  His  reign  however  was  very 
troubled.  While  engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  campaign  against  the 
Arabs  (Dio  Cassius  states,  XXXVI,  19,  3,  that  in  07  B.  C.  the  Antio- 
chenes  were  fighting  Arabs)  the  people  of  Antioch  revolted.  The 
uprising  was  suppressed  but  the  ringleaders  managed  to  escape  to  Cili- 
cia where  they  put  forward  as  rival  king  the  son  of  Philip  Philadelphus 
also  called  Philip.  Azizos,  the  Arab  chieftain,  immediately  declared 
for  the  latter  but  Antiochus  secured  the  assistance  of  Sampsigeramus 
the  rival  chieftain  of  Emesa.  In  a very  short  time  the  Arab  leaders 
had  come  to  an  understanding  between  themselves  and  together  plotted 
to  do  away  with  both  the  Seleucid  princes  and  divide  Syria  amongst 
themselves.  In  pursuance  of  this  Antiochus  was  actually  seized  by 
Sampsigeramus.  At  this  juncture  Pompey,  now  commander-iu -chief 
of  the  Roman  armies  in  Asia,  arrived  (64  B.  C.).  To  him  Antiochus 
appealed  for  assistance  and  begged  him  to  reinstate  him  in  his  kingdom. 
Pompey  had  other  ideas  and  as  the  people  themselves  appeared  very 
loath  to  have  Antiochus  back  again  (Just.  XL,  2,  3)  he  decided  to  form 
Syria  into  a Roman  province.  Not  long  afterwards  Antiochus  XIII 
was  murdered  by  the  Arab  chieftain  Sampsigeramus. 

The  two  tetradraehms,  which  we  have  seen  can  only  be  assigned  to 
Antiochus  XIII,  are  valuable  historically  as  they  afford  us  a definite 
record  of  that  ruler’s  official  title.  Hitherto  modern  writers  have  con- 
cluded that  Antiochus’  title  was  probably  Eusebes  from  the  fact  that 
Justin,  Porphyry,  and  Appian  have  all  confused  him  with  his  father 
Antiochus  X surnamed  Eusebes.  This  conclusion  is  perhaps  well 
founded,  but  our  coins  show  further  that  his  principal52  title  was  un- 
doubtedly Philadelphus  — assumed  probably  in  honor  of  the  brother 
with  whom  he  undertook  the  eventful  but,  in  the  end,  unsuccessful 
mission  to  Rome. 

Antiochus  XIII  was  the  last  of  the  Seleucid  princes  ruling  in 
Syria— as  Appian  expressly  states  (b.  c.  V.  10,  Syr.  70) . With  his 
coins  we  have  also  reached  the  end  of  the  long,  varied,  and  therefore 
unusually  interesting  series  which  bears  the  names,  portraits,  and  types 
of  such  scions  of  the  House  of  Seleucns,  or  base  pretenders  to  that 
proud  name,  as  held  sway  in  their  great  capital  at  Antioch. 

6“  Seleucid  princes,  ever  since  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IV,  were  given  to  the  habit  of  assum- 
ing several  titles.  Antiochus  XII  boasted  of  no  less  than  four. 
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RESUME 

Coinage  and  Mint. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  studied  the  coinage  of  our  mint, 
ruler  by  ruler.  A more  general  treatment  of  the  coinage  as  a whole 
may  not  be  out  of  place  in  order  that  we  may  secure  a general  perspec- 
tive of  the  issues,  that  we  may  see  how  they  connect  the  one  with  the 
other,  and  why  they  should  be  assigned  to  Antioch. 

Under  Antiochus  III  we  have  found  a coinage  of  gold  oktadrachms 
and  staters,  silver  tetradrachms  and  drachms,  which  fall  naturally  into 
three  series  corresponding  more  or  less  closely  to  the  three  main  phases 
of  that  rnler’s  life : (I)  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  (II)  the  eastern 
expedition,  (III)  his  Phoenician  conquests  and  the  war  with  Romo. 
Series  I we  found  growing  immediately  out  of  the  issues  of  Seleucus 
II  and  III  and  bound  with  them  by  the  common  monograms  1 and  V . 
The  portrait  of  Antiochus  is  that  of  a young  man,  the  time  limit 
easily  contained  in  the  space  of  some  seventeen  years  during  which  he 
grew  from  a youth  of  eighteen  to  a man  of  about  thirty-five.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  this  series  is  made  conspicuous  by  the  sudden  introduction 
of  a fillet  border  decoration  in  the  place  of  the  older  beaded  border. 
Series  II  continues  this  same  fillet  decoration,  the  magistrate  i is  no 
longer  active,  but  ¥ is  there  to  prove  that  Series  II  is  but  the  continua- 
tion of  Series  I and  therefore  from  the  same  mint,  as  Dr.  Imlioof- 
Blumer  has  already  pointed  out.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  pecu- 
liar custom  of  placing  the  fillet  border  only  on  the  tetradrachms,  coins 
of  smaller  module,  such  as  gold  stater  and  silver  drachm,  still  bearing 
the  beaded  border.  The  portrait  of  Antiochus  on  this  series  is  that  of 
a somewhat  older  man.  There  now  follows  Series  III  bearing  the  head 
of  Antiochus  III  but  with  features  showing  advancing  age.  In  style, 
however,  these  are  but  the  continuance  of  the  previous  issues. 

Under  the  son  and  successor  of  Antiochus  III  the  coinage  follows 
closely  the  style  and  fabric  of  the  latter’s  third  series  and  therefore  un- 
doubtedly was  struck  in  one  and  the  same  mint.63  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe  that  of  all  Antiochus  Ill’s  many  coinages  the  one 
here  brought  together  is  the  largest,  also  the  most  consecutive  in  types 

68  The  writer  has  only  now  become  aware  that  Dr.  Macdonald  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Hunt- 
erian Collection  in  Glasgow,  vol.  iii,  p.  31,  has^  already  made  this  observation,  and  furthermore 
suggests  that  we  should  look  for  this  common  mint  at  Antioch.  It  certainly  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  make  the  discovery  that  onr  observations,  arrived  at  separately,  tall}  so  exactl}. 
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of  portraiture  — from  the  smooth-faced  youth  of  the  earliest  coins  of 
Series  I,  through  the  early  manhood  and  middle  age  of  Series  I and  II, 
to  the  features  sharpened  and  seamed  by  arduous  campaigns  and  the 
troubles  of  a particularly  active  and  vicissitudinous  life,  as  portrayed 
on  his  last  issues.  In  a similar,  though  smaller,  way  the  issues  here 
studied  of  Seleucus  IV  are  the  largest  and  at  the  same  time  most  ho- 
mogeneous of  his  none  too  numerous  coinages.  Considering  these 
points  together,  only  Antioch,  the  capital  and  the  commercial  as  well 
as  political  centre  of  the  empire,  can  possibly  be  thought  of  as  a loca- 
tion for  the  issuing  mint. 

This  coinage  of  Seleucus  IV  merges  easily  into  that  of  his  succes- 
sor Antiochus  IV.  On  this  we  see  not  only  the  head  of  Antiochus 
himself  but  also  that  of  his  little  son  of  like  name,  a mere  child  of  not 
more  than  two  years  of  age.  The  magistrate  4>  serving  under  Seleucus 
IV  as  well  as  under  Antiochus  IV,  is  definite  proof  of  the  connection 
between  the  two  issues.  Towards  the  middle  of  Antiochus  IV’s  reign 
the  flans  upon  which  his  coins  were  struck  show  a tendency  to  grow 
broader  and  thinner,  while  various  titles  are  added  to  his  name.  In- 
troducing his  last  issue  and  closely  conforming  to  it  in  style,  fabric,  and 
inscriptions,  comes  the  interesting  and  special  series  with  the  Zeus 
Olympios  and  Apollo  Kitharoedos  types.  The  close  connection  be- 
tween these  coins  and  the  famous  celebrations  held  at  Daphne  is  too 
obvious  to  be  further  insisted  upon  here.  Because  of  this  it  will  hardly 
be  denied  that  the  coins  themselves  could  only  have  been  struck  at 
Antioch. 

The  ordinary  coinage  of  Antiochus  IV  was  followed  by  an  exactly 
similar  one  issued  in  his  son’s  name,  many  of  the  same  magistrates 
officiating.  Closely  linked  by  the  same  monograms  comes  the  coinage 
of  Demetrius  I who  succeeded  Antiochus  V.  In  the  seventh  year  of 
Demetrius’  reign,  or  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-eighth  of  the  Seleucid 
Era,  a reform  was  made  in  the  visible  control  of  the  coinage.  Hereto- 
fore, as  a rule,  only  one  magistrate  signed  each  reverse  die,  no  matter 
how  many  such  officials  chanced  to  be  in  office  at  the  same  time.  This 
is -very  neatly  illustrated  by  our  nos.  99, 100,  and  101.  The  magistrates 
who  signed  these  three  coins  were  in  office  together,  as  can  be  judged 
by  the  scarcity  of  these  varieties,  the  appearance  on  all  three  of  the 
title  2o>t ripos  which,  together  with  the  three  monograms,  is  carried  on 
to  the  immediately  succeeding  issues.  At  this  point  comes  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  control,  and,  henceforth,  we  find  on  all  the  silver 
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coins  of  Demetrius  a date  reckoned  according  to  the  Solenoid  Era,  a 
controller  W who  signs  every  coin,  and  numerous  subordinates,  one 
of  whom  places  his  monogram  on  the  reverse  below  that  of  the  con- 
troller’s. 

Alexander  I,  on  his  issues,  retains  this  system  of  dates  as  well  as 
the  supervising  and  subordinate  magistrates.  While  the  former  are 
frequently  changed,  the  latter  often  continue  from  reign  to  reign.  This 
fact,  backed  by  considerations  of  style  and  fabric,  is  of  the  greatest 
assistance  when  it  comes  to  finally  determining  what  is  or  is  not  to  be 
considered  an  issue  of  our  mint. 

Demetrius  11  strikes  coins  of  similar  style  and  signed  by  many  of 
the  same  magistrates  as  Alexander’s  issues,  but  as  he  held  Antioch  for 
only  two  years  his  Antiochene  coinage  naturally  bear  only  the  two 
dates  ZE P and  HEP.  Though  driven  out  of  the  capital,  Demetrius  II 
still  retained  the  major  portion  of  his  kingdom  and  continued  to  strike 
in  his  remaining  mints.  But  here  is  to  be  noted  the  significant  fact 
that  his  coins  of  the  type,  which  for  other  reasons  we  would  assign  to 
Antioch,  now  cease.  In  other  words,  they  are  found  only  with  the 
dates  of  the  very  two  years  during  which  our  historical  sources  claim 
that  he  actually  ruled  in  Antioch.  This  would  seem  to  be  proof  posi- 
tive that  our  deductions  are  soundly  based  and  that  Antioch  really  was 
the  mint  of  our  entire  series.  Furthermore,  we  gather  from  our  his- 
torians that  the  king  who  followed  Demetrius,  namely  Antioehus  VI, 
held  sway  only  in  the  Orontes  valley,  and  so  it  is  no  surprise  .to  find 
that  his  coinage  consists  only  of  pieces  displaying  the  style  and  fabric 
which  we  have  now  come  to  associate  with  Antioch.  The  dates  follow 
immediately  upon  those  of  his  predecessor,  while  many  of  the  magis- 
terial monograms  are  common  to  both  reigns. 

Unfortunately  the  custom  of  dating  the  silver  coinage  at  Antioch 
is  finally  dispensed  with  in  the  following  reign, — that  of  Tryphon. 

Antioehus  VII,  for  his  very  large  coinage,  employs  only  one  con- 
troller * until,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  4>  retires  and  others  take 
his  place.  During  his  term  of  office  * was  assisted  by  many  subordi- 
nates, among  whom  were  several  who,  in  their  turn,  were  accompanied 
by  still  lower  officials.  On  one  coin,  therefore,  we  will  find  the  con- 
troller’s mark  4,  his  subordinate  A or  T,  and,  in  addition,  a series  of 
other  letters  or  monograms  which  must  denote  the  names  of  lesser 
magistrates.  Furthermore,  on  a //.these  coins  the  letter  A is  constantly 
present,  is  always  to  be  found  beneath  the  controller  s monogram, 
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and  may,  not  improbably,  denote  the  mint  Antioch.  I would  not  insist 
on  this  except  for  the  fact  that  after  the  two  following  reigns  of  De- 
metrius II  (2nd  term) , and  Alexander  II  the  A makes  its  reappearance, 
and  is  henceforth  found  on  all  the  tetradrachms  struck  at  our  mint  until 
the  fall  of  the  Seleueid  kings  and  the  accession  of  the  Armenian  Ti- 
graues.  Besides,  this  A is  always  found  in  the  same  place,  namely 
beneath  the  monogram  of  the  supervising  magistrate.  As  it  occurs  in 
the  reigns  covering  the  years  138  to  129  B.  C.  and  121  to  83  B.  C.  its 
interpretation  as  a magistrate’s  initial  is  hardly  possible  unless  we  are 
willing  to  suppose  that  more  than  one  official  whose  name  commenced 
with  this  letter  occupied  the  constant  post  of  chief  assistant  to  the 
controller.  For  though  the  supervisor  was  continually  being  changed 
throughout  this  length  of  time,  the  letter  A is  always  found  occupying 
its  accustomed  position  beneath  the  latter’s  monogram.  It  therefore 
occurs  unfailingly  on  all  the  coins  which  by  style,  fabric,  sequence  of 
type  or  magistratal  monogram  we  would,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  assigned  to  Antioch. 

From  the  time  of  Antiochus  VII  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty  the 
Antiochene  mint  was  kept  busy  striking  new  coin  for  the  rapidly  alter- 
nating or  changing  rulers.  As  outlying  provinces  fell  away  in  the  gen- 
eral break-up  of  the  kingdom,  or  as  autonomy  was  granted  (usually 
perforce  of  circumstances)  to  the  various  large  cities  of  the  land,  nearly 
all  of  whom  had  in  by -gone  days  been  greater  or  lesser  royal  mints,— 
such  as  Seleucia  on  the  Orontes,  Tripolis,  Sidon,  Tyre,  Ake-Ptolemais 
and  others — Antioch  became  practically  the  sole  remaining  place  in  all 
the  land  where  coins  could  still  be  struck  in  the  name  of  that  person 
who,— even  for  a short  while,— could  rightfully  claim  the  once  proud 
title  of  Seleueid  king.  When  furthermore  we  find  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  coins  bearing  the  portraits  and  names  of  Antiochus  VIII, 
IX,  Seleucus  YI,  Antiochus  X,  XI,  Demetrius  III,  and  Philip  Phila- 
delphus  are  all  of  one  style,  one  fabric,  one  type,  and  show  one  uniform 
system  of  mint  control,  then  it  is  clearly  only  to  Antioch  that  these 
coinages  can  possibly  be  assigned.  For,  as  stated  above,  it  is  only  An- 
tioch that  at  this  time  possessed  a sufficiently  large  royal  mint,  was  the 
only  important  commercial  city  directly  under  Seleueid  authority,  and, 
lastly,  was  the  only  city  in  which  all  these  princes  ruled  at  one  time  or 
another.  Seeing  then  that  this  uniform  coinage  of  the  last  seven  kings 
could  only  have  been  struck  at  Antioch,  and  that  the  issues  of  the  in- 
tervening rulers  Demetrius  II  (2nd  reign) , Alexander  II,  Cleopatra  and 
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the  eaMy  series  of  Antioclms  VIII  form  an  unbroken  bridge  in  style, 
fabric,  and  monograms  between  the  latter  and  the  issues  of  Antioehus 
VII  back,  we  then  become  assured  that  this  great  and  homogeneous 
coinage  from  the  days  of  Seleucus  II  to  the  arrival  of  Tigranes  must 
have  been  struck  in  the  capital  and  metropolis  of  the  Seleueid  Empire, 
— Antioch  on  the  Orontes. 

Types.  There  is  not  room  here  to  discuss  in  detail  the  numerous 
and  important  types  whieh  make  the  reverses  of  the  Seleueid  coinage 
of  such  greater  value  and  interest  than,  for  instance,  the  Ptolemaic  with 
its  everlasting  eagles  and  cornueopiae.  The  types  of  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  have  been  touched  on  in  our  text  wherever  they  chanced  to 
prove  of  particular  interest  and  importance  to  our  subject.  For  a more 
thorough  and  valuable  treatment,  the  reader  is  referred  to  M.  Babelon’s 
introduction  to  the  Paris  catalogue  ‘ Les  rois  de  Syrie,  d’ Armen  ie  et  de 
Commagene.’  A brief  survey  is  all  that  is  here  necessary. 

The  very  first  type  of  all  the  Seleueid  coinage  was  that  of  Zeus 
Olympios  as  borrowed  from  the  coinage  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Shortly  afterwards,  still  in  the  reign  of  Seleucus  I,  the  eagle  which  the 
god  holds  in  his  right  hand  was  exchanged  for  a wreath -bearing  Nike, 
thus  making  the  type  conform  more  closely  to  its  prototype,  the  great 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god  at  Olympia.  But  during  the  long 
rule  of  the  House  of  Seleucus  many  other  types  arose  and  enjoyed  pre- 
dominant popularity  for  a space  of  time.  It  was  not  until  the  fourth 
reign  of  Grypus  in  Antioch  (circa  107-90  B.  C.)  that  Zeus  Olympios 
triumphs  over  his  numerous  rivals  and  remains  the  constant  reverse 
type  of  the  Antiochene  tetradraehms  until  the  coming  of  Tigranes. 
The  struggle  for  popular  favor  had  indeed  been  one  of  long  duration 
and  many  vicissitudes.  Displaced  by  Apollo,  the  patron  god  of  the 
Seleueid  family  and  the  predominant  type  at  the  time  our  study  com- 
mences, Zeus  Olympios  Nikephoros  once  more  comes  into  favor  in  the 
reign  of  that  brilliant  but  erratic  man,  Antioehus  IV  Epiphanes,  and 
thenceforth  vies  with  Tyche,  Apollo,  the  Dioscuri,  Athena,  and  Zeus 
Uranius  for  the  honor  of  being  chosen  for  the  reverse  type  on  the  tetra- 
drachms.  But  finally,  as  if  in  mockery,  Zeus  Olympios  Nikephoros 
having  graced  the  coinage  of  Seleucus  I Nikator  whose  realm  stretched 
from  the  Propontis  across  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  to 
the  distant  plains  of  Central  Asia  and  the  broad  rivers  of  Northern 
India,  now  for  the  last  time  lends  dignity  in  its  fallen  state  to  a de- 
based and  ugly  coinage  struck  by  the  degenerate  and  wrangling  de- 
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scendants  of  the  first  Seleucus  that  now  ruled  only  in  a small  province 
embracing  little  more  than  the  valley  of  the  Orontes.  Tigranes  put  a 
temporary  end  to  this  coinage  and  introduced  in  its  stead  a type  of 
purely  local  significance,  but  more  worthy  of  the  proud  city  of  Antioch, 
still  destined  to  remain,  under  Roman  rule,  the  great  and  puissant 
mistress  of  the  East. 

Dies  and  Monograms.  Working  with  such  material  as  has  been 
at  the  writer’s  disposal  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  dies  at  Antioch 
seem  all  to  have  been  either  adjusted  or  actually  fixed  in  the  position  ft 
before  striking.  At  least,  among  the  silver  and  bronze  coins  examined 
in  the  original  no  other  position  has  been  discovered. 

When  the  full  material  of  the  Seleucid  issues  at  Antioch  can  be 
studied  in  casts  or  in  the  original  it  will  undoubtedly  be  found  that 
obverse  dies  were  often  employed  for  a considerable  length  of  time. 
Working  only  from  a few  coins  in  the  original,  and  depending  on  photo- 
graphs and  plates  for  the  remainder,  it  has  not  always  been  possible  to 
establish  beyond  a doubt  the  seeming  identity  of  dies  used  continuously 
for  successive  issues.  In  a few  instances,  however,  the  fact  that  a cer- 
tain obverse  die  has  been  used  by  various  magistrates  has  been  noted. 
Such  use,  incidentally,  proves  the  writer’s  thesis  that  all  monograms 
found  on  the  Antiochene  issues  are  personal  in  character  and  cannot  be 
translated  into  city  names  as  has  so  often  and  so  disastrously  been  at- 
tempted in  the  past.  Only  the  letter  A,  holding  a regular  and  particu- 
lar position  on  the  reverses  of  the  tetradrachms  of  Antiochus  VII  and 
on  those  from  Antiochus  VIII  to  the  end  of  the  dynasty,  has  any  claim 
to  pose  as  an  indication  of  the  mint. 

There  are  instances  throughout  the  coinage  where  certain  mono- 
grams seem  to  have  become  slightly  changed  in  form  through  constant 
use  in  successive  issues  but,  none  the  less,  probably  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  magistrate.  Thus,  to  mention  but  a few,  we  have  £ under 
Demetrius  II  (1st  reign,  no.  199),  *X,  X,  and  X under  Demetrius  II, 
Antiochus  VI  and  Tryphon.  & and  A seem  also  to  be  interchange- 
able. An  intensive  study  of  these  monograms  would  be-both  instruc- 
tive and  interesting,  but  time  as  well  as  material  are  at  present  lacking. 
There  are  numerous  gaps  still  to  be  filled  as  the  writer’s  own  experi- 
ence would  seem  to  show.  In  several  instances  where  observation  of 
a preceding  and  a following  series  would  suggest  the  presence  of  a cer- 
tain monogram,  coins  bearing  these  monograms  have  turned  up  before 
the  completion  of  this  paper  to  fill  the  gap  and  to  prove  that  there 
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really  was  some  systematic  ordering  in  the  officials  signing  the  various 
issues.  A combined  study  of  both  monograms  and  dies  will  eventually 
give  us  a more  or  less  complete  list  of  those  yearly  controllers  and 
their  assistants  who  seem  to  have  varied  in  number  under  the  different 
reigns.  Under  Demetrius  there  seem  to  have  seldom  been  over  three 
or  four  subordinates  yearly,  under  Antiochus  VI  this  number  has  risen 
to  six  and  seven.  Perhaps  the  number  depended  upon  the  exigencies 
of  the  times,  the  quantity  of  money  to  be  issued,  or  possibly,  under 
certain  reigns,  to  the  number  of  official  positions  that  had  to  be  dis- 
pensed as  favors  among  persons  who  had  helped  a successful  king  to 
overthrow  his  predecessor. 

Denominations.  The  denominations  struck  at.  Antioch  are  more 
numerous  and  appear  under  the  different  reigns  in  more  complete  series, 
than  at  any  other  mint  of  the  empire.  In  gold  we  have  the  okta- 
draehms  (or  quadruple  staters)  and  staters ; in  silver  we  have  tetra- 
drachms,  drachms,  hemidrachms  (or  triobols),  diobols  and  obols;  in 
bronze  we  have  what  appear  to  be  two  denominations  which  at  times 
are  increased  to  three  and,  under  Antiochus  IV,  to  five  or  more.  The 
subject  of  the  bronze  issues,  through  lack  of  enough  actual  specimens, 
has  had  to  be  merely  touched  upon  in  this  paper  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  one  with  better  opportunities  will  carry  it  further.  For  these 
bronze  coins  have  more  varied  types  than  the  silver,  and  many  more 
magistrate’s  letters,  monograms  and  symbols  which  will  undoubtedly 
assist  in  filling  lacunae  left  by  the  silver. 

Under  the  Seleucid  sovereigns  at  Antioch  the  various  denomina- 
tions in  the  precious  metals  were  always  struck  on  the  Attic  standard. 
On  the  whole,  the  Antiochene  standard  of  fineness  and  fullness  of 
weight  compares  very  favorably  with  the  issues  of  other  Greek  states 
at  this  time.  But,  like  the  history  of  so  many  other  coinages  in  the 
past,  the  Seleucid,  too,  gradually  became  of  poorer  and  more  stereo- 
typed style,  of  lighter  weight  and  more  debased  metal  as  the  puppet 
kings  in  whose  name  it  was  struck  grew  weaker  in  power,  ability,  re- 
sources, and  morals. 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 

Seleucus  II.  The  bronze  coinage  that  was  issued  in  conjunction 
with  our  tetradrachm  no.  1 is  to  be  found  in  the  comparatively  common 
variety  with  obverse:  Head  of  Athene  to  right  in  crested  Corinthian 
helmet;  reverse:  Nike  standing  to  left  placing  wreath  on  king’s  name, 
before  her  inverted  anchor,  behind  her,  (Hunterian  Coll.,  no.  24, 
there  attributed  to  Seleucus  I) . This  monogram  is  a characteristic  one 
of  the  Antiochene  mint  at  this  time. 

Seleucus  III.  Because  of  its  strikingly  close  similarity  in  appear- 
ance and  technique  to  our  tetradrachm  no.  3 (Plate  I)  we  should  un- 
doubtedly also  assign  to  the  Antiochene  mint  for  this  reign  the  British 
Museum  tetradrachm  no.  5 illustrated  as  no.  7 on  Plate  vii  of  the  Lon- 
don catalogue.  At  any  rate  a comparison  of  the  obverse  dies  of  these 
two  coins  would  certainly  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  same  artist  had 
cut  them,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  then  probably  in  the  same  mint. 

A specimen  of  the  contemporary  bronze  coinage  of  Seleucus  III 
struck  at  Antioch  will  be  found  in  nos.  G and  7 (Plate  vii,  no.  8)  of  the 
British  Museum  Catalogue.  These  coins  are  identical  in  style  with  the 
immediately  succeeding  bronze  issues  of  Antiochus  III  and,  in  addition, 
bear  the  characteristic  monogram  £ . 

Antiochus  III.  In  studying  closely  the  details  of  the  portrait  ap- 
pearing on  the  gold  stater  no.  19  (Plate  II)  it  becomes  evident  that  this 
coin  should  be  transferred  from  Series  II  to  Series  I.  The  features  not 
only  are  those  of  a young  man  (at  the  time  of  Series  II  Antiochus  was 
over  thirty -five  years  of  age)  but  the  actual  details  aud  style  of  the  por- 
trait approximate  very  closely  to  the  one  found  on  the  obverse  die  of 
our  no.  12,  Plate  I. 

In  conjunction  with  the  two  denominations  of  bronze  coins  de- 
scribed on  page  8,  there  is  a third  size  midway  between.  The  types  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  largest  size,  namely:  obverse,  Laureated 
head  of  Antiochus  III;  reverse,  Apollo  seated.  A specimen  is  given  as 
no.  51,  page  28  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 

Demetrius  II  (First  reign) . The  monogram  in  the  exergue  of  no. 
201  should  be  1C1 . 

Antiochus  VI.  The  reference  to  Plate  IX  for  no.  258,  page  G7, 
should  be  disregarded;  while  no.  259  (London,  no.  20)  is  represented 
under  no.  259  on  Plate  IX. 

Antiochus  VIII.  A specimen  of  drachm  no.  391  is  reproduced 
under  that  number  on  Plate  XI. 
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Scries  III 


house’s  head 

ANCHOR 


Seleucus  IV 

Tetrad  ra  eh  m STAR 

“ FILLETED  FALM  11  RANCH 

“ WREATH-BEARING  NIKE 

“ FILLETED  PALM  BRANCH 


Dmehm 
Tetrad  rack  m 

44 


PALM  BRANCH 
FILLETED  PALM  BRANCH 

4 4 4 4 4 4 


PALM  BRANCH  illld  WREATH 
FILLETED  PALM  BRANCH  and 
APLUSTRE 
PALM  BRANCH 


Tetrad  rachm  lyre 

44 

“ • TltlPOD 


Tetrad  mehni 

44 

44 

44 

44 

'44 

44 

44 

44 


TRIPOD 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 


Antiochijs  IV 
Series  I 
Group  a 


Group  b 


Series  II 
Group  a 

Tetradrachm 

44 

44 


In  exergue 


A2K 

ACK 


4 

44 

M 

<t> 

44 


H> 


4 

44 

44 


1-P 

4 

4i 

r? 

A 

B 

A 

* 


4 

II 


On  right 


LYRE 

(4 
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No. 

Denomination 

On  left 

Group  b 

r»7 

Drachm 

no  monogram 

58 

Bronze  I 

it  u 

59 

“ II 

U to 

GO 

“ III 

u u 

G1 

u IV 

((  it 

Series  III 
Group  a 

G2 

Stater 

no  monogram 

G3 

Tetradrachm 

(Zeus  type) 

U it 

G4 

u 

(Apollo  type) 

U it 

G5 

Hemidnichiu 

it  u 

GG 

Diobol 

u u 

Group  1) 

G7 

Tetradrachm 

4 

• 

G8 

u 

15 

G9 

u 

4 

70 

u 

m 

71 

<t 

PI 

72 

u 

m 

78 

u 

M 

Antiocicus  V 

74 

Tetradrachm 

4 

75 

u 

m 

7G 

it 

A! 

77 

u 

hf 

77a 

u 

78 

Drachm 

no  monogram 

In  exergue 


ft 


79  Tetradrachm 

80 
81 


82  Tetradrachm 

83 

84 

8.')  “ 


Dkmktiuus  I 
Series  I 
Group  a 
4 

“ (variety) 

m 

(•roup  b 

W 

A 


On  right 


m 

A 


140 
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No. 

DctnjiuiiKilioii 

On  left 

Group  c 

In  exergue 

80 

Tetradraclmi 

4 

87 

u 

Morn 

88 

tt 

8!) 

tt 

no  monogram 

90 

tt 

A* 

91 

tt 

m 

92 

tt 

Al 

93 

tt 

EY 

94 

tt 

Series  11 

El 

Group  a 

9f> 

Tetradraclmi 

A 

96 

tt 

M 

97 

tt 

l-P 

• 

98 

tt 

K 

- 

Group  b 

99 

Tetrad  rachm 

A 

100 

tt 

M 

101 

tt 

Series  111 

l-P 

Group  a 

102 

To  trad  rachm 

W 1 

A 

HNP 

103 

tt 

“ 1 

M 

tt 

104 

tt 

“ 1 

l-P 

• .t 

10f) 

tt 

“ 1 

Ml 

Group  b 

tt 

106 

Tetradraclmi 

w 1 

A 

0NP 

107 

tt 

“ 1 

Al 

tt 

108 

tt 

“ 1 

l-P 

tt 

109 

Draclmi 

F3  Al  | GNP 

110 

tt 

Group  c 

“ l_P  | « 

111 

Tetradraclmi 

w I 

A 

IP 

112 

tt 

“ 1 

Al 

tt 

113 

tt 

“ 1 

H5 

tt 

114 

Drachm 

HA  | IP 

1 If, 

tt 

“ Al  | “ 

116 

tt 

“ L-p  1 tt 

On  right 


tt 
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No. 

Denomination 

On  left 

( i roup  (1  (1st  issue) 

In  exergue 

117 

Tetradrachm 

R 1 A 

AEP 

118 

tt 

“ | /H 

it 

119 

tt 

“ 1 hf 

it 

120 

Drachm 

R A | AEP 

121 

tt 

“ A1  l “ 

122 

tt 

Group  (1  (2nd  issue) 

“ H*  j “ 

123 

Tetradraclim 

r | mi 

AEP 

124 

tt 

“ | (Si 

44 

125 

tt 

“ | X 

it 

12G. 

Drachm 

FI  tSj  j AEP 

127 

tt 

Group  e 

“ P | “ 

128 

2i  Stater 

R I 

129 

2 

“ 1 M 

130 

Tetradrachm 

“ | (Si 

BEP 

131 

it 

“ 1 m 

tt 

132 

it 

“ | rfi 

tt 

133 

Dnichm 

r m I bep 

134 

tt 

Albxandkk  I 

Series  I 
(ironp  a 

“ rfi  I “ 

135 

Tetradrachm 

COUNUCOPIAK 

TEP  rfi 

130 

tt 

it 

“ 

137 

tt 

“ and  0 

tt 

138 

Drachm 

tt 

tt 

139 

tt 

tt 

“ 

140 

tt 

“ and  (Sj 

tt 

141 

tt 

“ and  E 

Group  b 

it 

142 

Tetradrachm 

FTP  ? ^ 

> 

HI 

”0 

143 

tt 

(Si,  “ 

tt 

144 

tt 

“ 

tt 

145 

it 

ti 

“ fSl 

140 

tt 

tt 

“ 

147 

tc 

tt 

“ FT 

148 

it 

tt 

“ hr 

149 

Drachm 

* 

tt 

150 

Tetrad  rachin 

* 1 w* 

tt 

On  rlKlit 


B HP 

u 


142 
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No. 

Denomination 

On  left 

Group  e 

In  exergue 

151 

Tetrad  rachm 

* 

ezp  nr 

152 

u 

44 

“ F¥f 

153 

u 

44 

“ lOl 

154 

u 

CORNUCOPIAS 

“ hr 

155 

a 

A 

“ W3 

15G 

u 

K 

Group  cl 

“ s 

157 

Tetradruchm 

K 

SEP  Z 

158 

u 

44 

“ 0 

159 

a 

A 

44  44 

160 

a 

44 

“ J. 

1GI 

u 

44 

Group  e 

“ A 

162 

Tetrad  rachm 

& 

Series  II 

IEP  (-) 

1G3 

Stater 

.no  monogram 

1G4 

Tetradrachm 

TTPO 

1G5 

4< 

rfi 

1GG 

44 

NT 

167 

44 

H5 

168 

44 

IT 

169 

44 

$ 

170 

44 

A 

171 

44 

M 

171u 

44 

2 

171b 

44 

Series  A 

2 

172 

Drachm 

* 

(S| 

173 

44 

44 

174 

44 

44 

lO) 

175 

44 

44 

G 

* 

Series  K 

176 

Drach  m 

iSa 

177 

44 

Series  C 

“ hr 

178 

Drachm 

179 

44 

w hr 

180 

44 

“ e 

181 

44 

“ 2 

On  right 


Tiik  Sni.Krrih  Mint  of  Antioch 


x<>. 

Denomination 

On  left 

Series  I) 

In  exergue 

182 

Drachm 

& 0 

183 

tt 

“ A 

184 

tt 

Series  E 

“ 4 

185 

Drachm 

K W 

18G 

tt 

0 

187 

tt 

IT? 

188 

u 

A 

189 

Ilemidrachm 

COUNUCOPIAK 

190 

tt 

A 

191 

tt 

(83 

192 

il 

4> 

193 

it 

no  monogram 

194 

Diobol 

tt  tt 

Dkmktmus  II  (1st  reign) 

Group  a 

195 

Tctradmclim 

M 

ZIP  W5 

19G 

tt 

tt 

“ H" 

197 

tt 

it 

“ 0 

198 

tt 

ti 

“ (Cl 

199 

a 

it 

“ i. 

200 

a 

it 

(troll])  b 

“ X 

201 

Tctradrachm 

PALM  BRANCH, 

C*J 

ZIP  |0| 

202 

tt 

it  ti 

tt 

“ rfi 

203 

it 

tt  tt 

tt 

“ W5 

204 

it 

tt  tt 

tt 

“ Ai 

205 

it 

tt  tt 

tt 

“ £ 

20G 

it 

tt  tt 

“ , © 

tt 

(ironp  c 

207 

Te  trad  ra  cbm 

PALM  BRANCH, 

W,  K 

HEP 

208 

tt 

tt  tt 

“ [ft 

tt 

209 

tt 

tt  tt 

“ H 

tt 

209a 

tt 

tt  tt 

“ A 

tt 

210 

Drachm 

Pb  hK 

HEP 

211 

a 

“ 

tt 

212 

a 

44  K 

tt 

213 

a 

ST  Alt  “ P5 

— 

214 

tt 

4 

HEP 

215 

Ileinidruchm 

m 1 X 
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No. 

Denomination 

On  left 

In  exergue 

On  right 

216 

Tetrad  rachm 

Antiociius  VI 
(4 roup  a 

HEP 

TPY 

217 

it 

tt 

TPY  | P¥ 

218 

tt 

tt 

“ | rfi 

219 

-tt 

tt 

“ | A 

220 

tt 

THYRSOS,  HEP 

“ | K 

221 

a 

tt  tt  ‘ 

“ 1 X 

222 

Drachm 

BUNCH  OF  GRADES,  K 

HEP 

223 

a 

tt  tt  tt  ^ 

tt 

224 

tt 

tt  tt  tt  ^ 

tt 

225 

It 

tt  tt  tt  ^ 

tt 

220 

tt 

44  44  44  (0 1 

tt 

227 

tt 

tt  tt  tt 

tt 

228 

Tetradrachm 

Group  1) 

THYRSOS  0EP 

TPY  | ITT  | rfi 

229 

tt 

tt 

“ | W*|  ST  A 

230 

tt 

tt 

“ |X °r  X | “ 

231 

tt 

tt 

“ | A | “ 

232 

tt 

tt 

“ | <J>  j “ 

“ tSa  | “ 

233 

tt 

tt 

234 

tt 

tt 

“ | PSP|  “ 

235 

Drachm 

BUNCH  OF  GRAPES 

0EP STA, 

236 

tt 

W* 

tt  tt 

237 

tt 

ex 

tt  tt 

238 

tt 

A 

tt  tt 

239 

tt 

w 

tt  it 

240 

Tetradrachm 

Group  o 
OP 

TPY  | rfi  | STA 

241 

tt 

tt 

* 

“ | W | “ 

242 

tt 

tt 

“ X|  “ 

243 

tt 

tt 

“ | “ | — 

244 

tt 

tt 

“|*|  STA 

245 

tt 

tt 

“ | A I “ 

246 

Drachm 

rfi 

OP  STA 

247 

tt 

fc=f  or  tAf 

tt  tt 

248 

tt 

X or  X1 

tt  tt 

249 

tt 

tt  tt 

250 

tt 

A 

tt  tt 

251 

252 

Hemidrachin 

tt 

Group  (1 

no  monogram 

K 

Tiie  Sei.eucih  Mint  of  Antioch 
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No. 

Denomination 

On  left 

In  exergue 

253 

Hemidrachm 

rfi 

254 

44 

lOl 

255 

(4 

25G 

Diobol 

Group  e 

257 

Drachm 

258 

44 

259 

44 

260 

44 

Tryphon 

261 

Tetrad  roclim 

X 

262 

44 

X 

262a 

44 

Q 

263 

44 

no  ill  on  og  mm 

264 

44 

t=l 

265 

Drachm 

X 

265a 

44 

£ 

266 

44 

XP 

267 

44 

268 

44 

TTP 

269 

44 

A 

270 

44 

A 

271 

44 

272 

44 

TT 

Antiociius  VII 

Group  a 

273 

Tetradrachm 

| A or 

ft 

274 

44 

“ | H* 

275 

44 

“ | Al 

276 

44 

« j F? 

277 

44 

“ | A 

278 

44 

“ | © 

279 

44 

“ | H 

280 

44 

“ | A 

281 

44 

“ | TT 

282 

44 

“ | A 

Group  b 

283 

Tetradrachm 

4 I A 

284 

44 

44  44 

4 

285 

44 

44  44 

osr, 

44 

4 4 44 

On  right 


STA 

4 4 


TPY 

“ x or  X 

“ (fi 

“ r 


|Ol 

A 

A 

<{>l 


146 
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No. 

Denomination 

On  left 

. In  exergue 

On 

287 

Tetradrachm 

4>  I A 

A 

288 

a 

a »» 

A 

289 

a 

a a 

H 

290 

a 

a u 

0 

291 

a 

a a 

292 

u 

a a 

4> 

Group  c 

293 

Tetradrachm 

4 | A,  A 

B 

294 

u 

“ | “ 

E 

295 

it 

“ | “ 

K 

296 

it 

“ I T 

A 

297 

a 

“ | “ 

A 

298 

a 

“ | O 

A 

299 

u 

“ j M 

K 

Group  (1 

300 

Drachm 

| A 

301 

a 

a 

A 

302 

a 

“ | Al 

303 

u 

A 

304 

u 

“ I 0 

305 

n 

44 

0 

306 

u 

“ | IT 

307 

a 

44 

T T 

308 

a 

44  j 4* 

309 

a 

44 

4> 

310 

n 

W3  | 4> 

Group  o 

311 

Tetradrachm 

fel  | A 

312 

Drachm 

PI  | A 

312a 

a 

W3  I R 

313 

Tetradrachm 

8 | A 

314 

Drachm 

A 1 B 

315 

Tetradrachm 

I | A 

K yn 

ES 

316 

Drachm 

317 

u 

44 

0 

Demetrius  II  (2d 

reign) 

318 

Tetradrachm 

319 

u 

n i e 

320 

it 

0 (beneath  throne) 

321 

a 

44 

A “ “ 

Tn k Seleucip  Mint  of  Antioch 
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No. 

Denomination 

On  left 

Beneath  throne 

322 

Drachm 

10  (in  exergue 

323 

u 

z. 

A 

324 

no  letters 

325 

14 

A - 

Alexander  II 
Group  a 

Q 

320 

Tetrad  rachm 

151 

A 

327 

u 

44 

star  over  A 

328 

u 

44 

5 

320 

a 

44 

• STAR  over  5 

330 

a 

44 

“ “ A 

331 

t» 

44 

Group  1) 

“ “ © 

332 

Tetrad  mclun 

rcp 

A 

333 

44 

44 

STAR  over  A 

334 

a 

44 

4 4 44  ^ 

335 

u 

44 

330 

Drachm 

“ | A 

337 

llemidmchm 

PS)  (RP?)  | 5 

338 

Diobol 

no  monogram  or  letter 

Group  c 

339 

Tetradrachm 

pf 

A 

340 

a 

44 

5 

341 

a 

44 

M (Al) 

342 

Drachm 

“ | A 

CO 

44 

“ 1 ^ 

344 

44 

“ | A4> 

345 

44 

“ | A 1 (or  A4>?) 

340 

llemklrachm 

“ . A 

Group  (1 

347 

Tetrad  Riehm 

z. 

A - 

348 

44 

44 

5 

349 

44 

A 

350 

Draelim 

“ |2 

351 

44 

“ | A4> 

352 

He  m id  rachm 

44  | 44 

Group  e 

353 

Tetradrachm 

& 

5 

354 

44 

4 

44 

A 

355 

44 

44 

AJ 

Oo  right 


148 
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No. 

Denomination 

On  left 

Beneath  throne 

Group  f 

356 

Drachm 

* 1 A4> 

357 

tt 

tb 

1 A 

Group  g 

358 

Stater 

no  monogram  or  letters 

Cleopatra 

and  Antiochus  VIII 

359 

Tetrad  rachm 

IE 

A 

360 

tt 

bi 

A 

361 

tt 

bb 

Al 

Antiochus  VIII  (1st  reign) 

No. 

Denomination 

On  left 

In  exergue 

Group  a 

362 

Tetrad  rachni 

IE 

1 © 

363 

t; 

tt 

1 * 

364 

tt 

bt 

| M 

Group  1) 

365 

Tetrad  rachm 

IE 

1 A 

366 

u 

tt 

bt 

367 

it 

tt 

bb 

368 

it 

tt 

lb 

369 

it 

tt 

bb 

370 

« 

bb 

K 

371 

u 

tt 

bb 

u 

372 

lb 

tt 

<t 

it 

373 

tt 

tt 

bt 

tt 

374 

it 

tt 

bb 

N 

375 

tt 

tt 

bb 

P 

376 

it 

tt 

bb 

A 

376n 

lb 

tt 

bb 

P 

377 

- 

tt 

bb 

<t> 

378 

*1 

tt 

bb 

TT 

379' 

Drachm 

IE 

380 

it 

COE 

Antiochtjs  IX  (1st  reign) 

381 

Tetrad  rachm 

TnI 

1 A 

382 

b. 

bb 

u 

383 

b t 

bb 

u 

384 

bb 

bb 

it 

385 

kb 

“ 

it 

Antiochus  IX  (2d  reign) 

386 

Tetrad  rachm 

"M 

■1  A 

On  right 


On  right 


A 

Al 

N 

0 

P 

A 

Al 

P 

<t> 

N 

P 


A 

A 

N 

0 

r 
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No. 

Denomination 

On  left  Beneath  throne 

On  right 

Antioch ur  VIII  (3d  reign) 

387 

Tetrad  rachm 

* 

1 A 

r 

388 

44 

44 

a 

389 

44 

44 

44 

K 

390 

44 

44 

44 

391 

Drachm 

44 

| r 

392 

u 

44 

1 N 

393 

Hemidrachm 

41 

| r 

394 

4 4 

44 

| N 

395 

Diobol 

44 

j A 

Antiochus  IX  (3d  reign) 

396 

Tetradrachm 

* 

1 A 

0 

397 

i< 

44 

44 

p 

398 

44 

« 44 

2 

399 

44 

44 

44 

KY 

400 

44 

44 

44 

& 

401 

44 

44 

“ , * 

402 

44 

44 

44 

A 

403 

44 

44 

“ , 4> 

404 

Drachm 

14 

|V» 

Antiochus  VIII  (4th  reign) 

405 

Tetradrachm 

t 

1 A 

A (*) 

406 

44 

44 

44 

A 

407 

44 

44 

44 

TT 

408 

44 

44 

44 

rft 

409 

Drachm 

44 

44 

410 

44 

44 

I r 

411 

44 

44 

1 a 

412 

44 

44 

1 p 

413 

Hemidrachm 

44 

1 A 

Antiochus  IX  (4th  reign) 

414 

Tetradrachm 

K 

I A 

A (A) 

415 

44 

44 

“ , H 

44 

416 

44 

44 

“ ,TT 

44 

417 

4 

44 

44 

TT 

418 

44 

4 • 

*4 

N 

419 

Drachm 

4 

F I TT 

420 

Hemidrachm 

4 

* 
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Xo. 

Denomination 

On  left 

Seleucus  VI 
Group  a 

Beneath  throne 

421 

Tetrad  rachin 

A I 

"N  | a 

A 

422 

tt 

tt 

a tt 

A 

423 

tt 

tt 

tt  a 

Group  b 

N 

424 

Tetradrachni 

? 1 

A 

C 

425 

a 

u 

tt 

tt 

42G 

Drachm 

tt 

tt 

427 

tt 

a 

“ , c 

428 

Hemidrachm 

t, < 

c 

Antioch  us  X 
Group  a 

420 

Tetradrachni 

1 A 

Group  b 

A 

# 

430 

Tetradrachni 

S 1 

I A 

A 

431 

Drachm 

it 

tt 

432 

Hemidrachm 

i 4 

tt 

Antiochus  XI 

433 

Tetradrachni 

4i 

1 A 

Demetrius  III 

. A 

434 

Tetradrachni 

00 

| TT  | A 

A 

435 

tt 

N | 

A 

Phiui* 
Group  a 

it 

436 

Tetradrachni 

N I 

A 

Group  b 

A 

437 

Tetradrachni 

<t>  | 

A 

A 

438 

tt 

tt 

“ > A 

it 

439 

tt 

tt 

H 

tt 

440 

tt 

tt 

“ , 0 

tt 

441 

tt 

tt 

“ , N 

it 

442 

u 

tt 

“ , o 

it 

443 

tt 

tt 

“ , <t> 

Group  c 

tt 

No. 

Denomination 

On  left  In  exergue 

Beneath  throne 

444 

Tetradrachni 

<t>  | A 

A 

A 

445 

tt 

it  It 

A 

tt 

446 

tt 

tt  u 

M 

tt 

447 

tt 

tt  it 

N 

tt 

On  right 


c 


On  right 
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No. 

Denomination 

On 

left 

In  exergue 

448 

Tetrad  rachm 

♦ 1 

A 

TT 

449 

ii 

44 

44 

2 

450 

44 

44 

44 

• 

T 

Group  (] 

451 

Tetradrachm 

♦1 

A,  A 

H 

452 

44 

44 

“ , W 

44 

453 

44 

44 

1 

0 

Group  e 

454 

Tetradrachm 

4>  | 

A CO, 

4> 

/* 

455 

44 

44 

“CO, 

H 

*W 

45G 

44 

44 

“ (0, 

rR 

457 

44 

44 

“ CO. 

G&  | A 

AN 

458 

44 

44 

“ CO. 

ill 

459 

4' 

AH 

1 0 1 

m | ep 

CO 

Antiociius 

XIII 

4G0 

Tetradrachm 

IXJ 

4G1 

44 

44 

Beneath  throne 

A 


A 

it 

44 


A 


P 


On  riffht 


Amer.  Jour.  Numismatics,  Vol.  LI. 


Plate  I 


SELEUCUS  II  (I).  SELEUCUS  III  (3-4).  ANTIOCHUS  III  (7-18) 
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ANTIOCHUS  III  (19-30),  SELEUCUS  IV  (31-35) 
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ANTIOCHUS  IV  (56-70),  ANTIOCHUS  V (74  77) 
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DEMETRIUS  I (109-130),  ALEXANDER  I (135-192). 
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ALEXANDER  I (165-170).  DEMETRIUS  II  (198-215).  ANTIOCHUS  VI  (216-232). 
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ANTIOCHUS  VI  (222-259).  TRYPHON  (261-267).  ANTIOCHUS  VII  (273-287) 
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CLEOPATRA  AND  ANTIOCHUS  VIII  (359-360),  ANTIOCHUS  VIII,  first  reign  (362-376), 
ANTIOCHUS  IX.  first  reign  (382).  ANTIOCHUS  IX,  second  reign  (386),  ANTIOCHUS  VIII.  third  reign  (388-393) 
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Plate  XII 


ANTIOCHUS  IX.  Third  reign  (396-404).  ANTIOCHUS  VIII.  Fourth  reign  (405-410). 
ANTIOCHUS  IX.  Fourth  reign  (414-420),  SELEUCUS  VI  (421-428). 
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ANTIOCHUS  X (429-431).  ANTIOCHUS  XI  (433),  DEMETRIUS  III  (435»-435b).  PHILIP  (436-458), 

T1GRANES  (A).  ANTIOCHUS  XIII  (461). 
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PRIVATE  SILVER  COINS  ISSUED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  Lesheks  ok  Referendum  Pieces 
By  fare ax  zkrbe 

Octagonal  silver  pieces  dated  1900  and  190.1  made  by  Joseph  Lesher 
of  Victor,  Colorado,  for  commercial  use,  and  classed  as  coins  by  the 
maker,  have  been  given  the  name  of  lesheks.  As  a late  private  issue  of 
silver  for  exchange  purposes,  not  depending  upon  necessity  or  demand  ; 
the  idea  and  product  of  an  advocate  of  free  coinage  of  silver ; issued  in 
defiance  of  government  statute  ; and  for  a time  performing  in  a limited 
way  the  service  of  money  in  central  Colorado,  these  eoins  contribute 
an  extraordinary  and  interesting  addition  to  American  numismatics. 

The  entire  issue  is  believed  not  to  have  exceeded  three  thousand 
pieces.  Different  types,  sizes  and  imprints  compose  twelve  varieties, 
to  which  may  be  added  minor  varieties  due  to  slight  variations  in  detail. 
Although  the  issue  is  recent,  all  are  now  scarce  and  in  demand.  No 
modern  series,  of  whieh  I know,  has  developed  more  persistent  inquiry 
for  facts  and  specimens  by  the  few  collectors  interested  in  securing  in- 
formation and  acquiring  new  varieties.  The  neighborhood  of  their 
production  and  the  localities  where  they  were  issued  have  been  repeat- 
edly canvassed  in  the  past  ten  years,  but  comparatively  few  specimens 
in  proportion  to  reasonable  expectations  have  been  obtained  or  located. 
The  record  of  those  in  specialized  collections  and  appearing  in  numisma- 
tic sale  catalogues  for  the  last  decade,  aggregate  less  than  one  hundred; 
and  the  only  quantity  known  to  exist  is  under  two  hundred  pieces  ac- 
cumulated up  to  1905  and  (quietly)  held  since  then.  Thus  we  have 
evidence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  an  issue,  even  when  of  good  pro- 
portions, may  disappear,  and  it  is  the  more  notable,  because  in  this  in- 
stance, loss  results  if  the  pieces  are  converted  into  bullion. 

Effort  to  obtain  information  for  a numismatic  record  of  lesheks 
has  not  been  left  to  the  present.  It  has  been  in  process  to  a greater  or 
less  degree  for  some  time,  but  it  is  only  by  bringing  together  bits  of  in- 
formation acquired  by  several  individual  collectors  that  a connected 
story  is  provided.  Letters  of  inquiry  to  Mr.  Lesher  received  no  answer. 
When  he  was  interviewed  personally  he  claimed  to  have  preserved  no 
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records,  and  in  many  instances  his  memory  serves  only  for  approximate 
answers  to  direct  questions.  However  there  is  little  immismatically 
essential  to  be  added  to  the  facts  which  have  been  brought  together 
and  confirmed  by  the  present  writer. 

The  first  published  numismatic  notice  in  regard  to  this  series  that 
has  come  to  my  attention  was  by  Lyman  H.  Low  in  cataloguing  two 
specimens  for  the  H.  G.  Brown  collection  sale  in  1904.  Mr.  Low  re- 
ferred to  them  thus:  “ Probably  but  little  thought  of  to-day,  but  I 
judge  a few  years  hence  will  be  among  the  rarities  sought  for.”  It 
seems  apropos  to  record  that  Mr.  Low  here  scored  as  prophet,  for  while 
the  series  is  still  little  known  and  yet  to  be  edited,  the  very  specimens 
Mr.  Low  mentioned  would  be  worth  to-day  five  or  six  times  the  price 
they  brought  in  1904. 

A brief  reference  was  made  to  “referendum  souvenir  trading 
pieces”  in  my  notes  to  The  Numismatist,  May,  1905.  The  only  ex- 
tended numismatic  reference  to  the  series  is  contained  in  the  article 
by  E.  H.  Adams  published  in  The  Numismatist,  August,  1911.  Mr. 
Adams,  who  bases  his  article  on  material  supplied  by  Judson  Brenner, 
writes  in  introduction  : “ It  is  curious  that  so  little  information  can  be 
obtained  in  regard  to  a coinage  that  took  place  in  the  United  States  not 
more  than  eleven  years  ago,  yet  nevertheless  the  operations  of  Joseph 
Lesher,  who  issued  the  odd  octagonal  silver  pieces  bearing  his  name  at 
Victor,  Colorado,  in  1900,  are  shrouded  in  almost  complete  obscurity.” 
He  describes  five  varieties,  all  there  were  then  known  to  him. 

I and  others  who  were  interested  in  an  effort  to  secure  more  de- 
tailed knowledge,  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  to  Mr.  Lesher  and  some 
of  those  who  were  associated  with  him.  No  replies  being  received  we 
concluded  that  all  were  either  dead  or  untraceable.  In  1914,  however, 
I chanced  to  meet  Charles  E.  Briggs,  an  active  collector  of  Lisbon, 
Iowa,  who  was  particularly  interested  in  leshers.  He  told  me  of  a 
recent  call  on  Mr.  Lesher  at  his  home  in  Victor  and  of  the  result  of  his 
search  for  specimens  and  information. 

Victor,  the  home  of  the  leshers,  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Cripple 
Creek  gold  mining  section  of  Colorado,  a few  hours  ride  from  Colorado 
Springs.  On  my  next  visit  to  that  seetion  in  1914, 1 spent  a few  pleasant 
hours  with  Joseph  Lesher  and  his  wife.  I found  him  an  affable,  well- 
preserved  old  gentleman,  who  told  me  he  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  was  about  eighty  years  old ; that  he  came  to  Colo- 
rado in  its  pioneer  days,  and  after  a residence  of  some  years  he  returned 
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to  Ohio  and  engaged  in  the  livery  business  in  Toledo  for  over  ten  years ; 
then  after  a few  years  of  farming  in  the  vicinity,  he  returned  to  Victor 
about  twenty-eight  years  previous-  to  my  visit.  He  has  since  resided 
there  and  engaged  during  his  active  years  in  mining  and  real  estate. 

He  referred  with  surprise  and  satisfaction  to  the  visits  he  had  had 
from  collectors,  and  to  the  many  mail  inquiries  regarding  his  “ refer - 
cnduras.”  He  had  not  expected  this  interest  from  numismatists  and 
he  showed  delight  when  I told  him  I was  seeking  information  from 
which  to  make  an  accurate  ?ind  permanent  record.  He  looks  back  upon 
the  production  of  his  “ referendums  ” not  as  anything  novel,  but  sim- 
ply as  one  might  consider  any  ordinary  article  developed  by  bringing 
into  material  form  an  idea  for  which  there  seemed  a profitable  market. 
He  had  no  thought  of  any  future  particular  interest  or  he  would  have 
kept  records  and  been  better  prepared  to  give  information. 

All  the  pieces  are  stamped  referendum,  and  Mr.  Lesher  speaks  of 
them  by  that  name,  and  calls  them  pieces  of  silver  of  convenient  si/.e 
and  value,  shaped  to  be  distinguished  from  government  coins,  showing 
their  quality  and  price,  guaranteed  to  be  redeemed  by  the  issuer,  and 
referred  to  the  people  for  use  or  rejection  as  a medium  of  exchange. 
Colorado’s  pronounced  endorsement  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  1C  to  1,  which  Mr.  Lesher  advocated  in  the  national  campaigns 
of  189C  and  1900,  was  the  seed  from  which  grew  his  idea  for  a silver 
coin  issue  as  a private  enterprise.  He  believed  the  people  of  Colorado 
and  other  parts  of  the  country  wanted  and  would  use  more  silver  dol- 
lars if  they  were  supplied. 

The  first  issues,  dated  1900,  contain  one  ounce  of  “coin  silver” 
and  are  of  the  novel  denomination  of  $1.25.  It  is  said  the  plan  was  to 
have  merchants  pay  them  out  at  $1.00  and  receive  them  back  at  $1.25 
in  exchange  for  merchandise.  However,  1 found  no  evidence  or  prac- 
tice confirming  this,  and  the  plan  appears  on  its  face  as  impractical. 
While  Mr.  Lesher  does  not  confirm  it,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
there  may  have  been  some  particular  purpose  for  making  the  value 
$1.25  other  than  to  have  them  of  one  ounce  composition  and  valued  in 
proportion  to  relative  cost  and  profit. 

Dies  for  the  first  variety  were  made  by  Frank  Hurd  of  Denver : all 
the  other  dies  were  made  by  Herman  Otto.  I had  a pleasant  call  with 
Mr.  Otto  at  his  Denver  studio.  He  is  a native  of  Germany  and  an 
artist  with  brush  and  chisel  as  well  as  a designer  and  die  cutter.  Dur- 
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ing  his  residence  in  England  years  ago  he  worked  on  dies  for  the  British 
government.  He  said  the  Leslier  dies  were  made  under  instructions  as 
to  detail,  and  that  he  had  little  opportunity  for  using  his  judgment  for 
best  effects.  He  recalled  some  dies  breaking  and  his  making  new  ones 
to  replace  them.  He  had  no  record  of  the  number  of  dies  made  but 
believed  those  I described  included  all  the  varieties. 

The  most  interested  collectors  of  leshers  are  E.  B.  Morgan,  Esq., 
president  of  the  Colorado  State  Historical  Society;  C.  W.  Cowell,  and 
H.  0.  Mann,  all  of  Denver;  Judson  Brenner,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  C. 
E.  Briggs,  Lisbon,  Iowa,  and  the  writer.  The  quantity  accumulator  is 
Jean  Maunovry,  now  of  Rochester,  New  York,  who  was  for  some  years 
a resident  of  Denver  and  interested  in  mining  claims  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  district.  Mr.  Maunovry  says  he  purchased  from  one  person  a 
lot  of  about  one  hundred  in  1905,  and  several  at  different  times  from 
banks,  curio  shops  and  individuals.  The  series  being  of  local  interest, 
the  Denver  collectors  have  been  active  in  their  quest  for  varieties;  Mr. 
Brenner  took  up  the  trail  soon  after  the  pieces  were  issued  ; and  Mr. 
Briggs  has  been  particularly  active  in  seeking  specimens.  If  they  were 
to  be  had  Mr.  Briggs  should  now  have  a good  supply,  for  in  addition 
to  several  visits  to  the  Cripple  Creek  section  he  has  advertised  for 
leshers  in  the  newspapers  of  that  vicinity,  and  has  sent  circulars  offer- 
ing to  purchase  to  the  addresses  of  mail  buyers  which  he  received  from 
Mr.  Lesher,  but  has  secured  only  a few  specimens. 

To  all  of  these  gentlemen  I wish  to  acknowledge  indebtedness  for 
information  which  they  have  given  me,  and  for  the  use  of  their  speci- 
mens for  comparison  and  illustration.  It  is  notable  that  a complete 
collection  is  yet  to  be  brought  together.  The  Brenner,  Briggs  and 
Zerbe  collections,  the  most  complete  as  yet,  each  has  two  varieties  not 
possessed  by  either  of  the  others,  and  four  different  collections  would 
have  to  be  drawn  upon  to  bring  together  all  known  varieties.  This 
emphasizes  the  rarity  of  some  of  the  varieties,  since  for  more  than  ten 
years  completeness  has  been  the  aim  of  all  the  six  collectors  mentioned. 

All  the  pieces  have  provision  made  for  numbering  them.  They 
were  numbered  by  hand,  each  character  on  a separate  punch  not  always 
uniform,  thus  producing  numbers  irregular  in  alignment  and  depths. 
Some  have  a period  after  the  number,  but  it  is  not  on  all.  Mr.  Lesher 
says  a regular  system  of  numbering  was  not  maintained,  and  the  numbers 
cannot  be  accepted  as  a guide  to  the  relation  of  one  series  to  another  or 
as  to  the  number  produced  either  in  respect  to  varieties  or  total  issue. 
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All  the  pieces  are  octagonal  aiul  with  plain  edge.  According  to  Mr. 
Lesher  they  are  composed  of  silver  .950  fine  with  copper  alloy,  this 
fineness  more  than  making  good  the  claim  of  quality  “ coin  silver” 
stamped  upon  them.  They  were  struck  by  various  metal  stampers  in 
Denver. 

In  the  following  descriptions  of  all  known  varieties  the  absence  or 
misuse  of  punctuation  marks  in  the  inscription  will  be  noted,  but  in 
most  instances  no  reference  will  be  made  except  by  the  illustrations  to 
various  dots,  lines  and  scrolls  used  as  space  ornaments  or  dividers. 

1900  ISSUES 

All  are  35  millimeters  across  center,  stamped  1 oz  coin  silver  and 
with  price  $1.25. 


f.  First  type,  1900.  Obverse : ,ios  leshers  referendum  souvenir. 
in  upper  hemicirclc ; below,  in  six  lines,  One  oz  of  Coin  | ♦Silver*  | Price  1.25  | 
M.F.O.D  VICTOR  | *COLO.«  | 1900 

Reverse:  A COMMODITY  | Will  Give  | in  | exchange  | Curkncy 
Coin  | * or  * | merchandise  | AT  FACE  VALUE  | no  in  nine  lines. 

One  bundled  struck  and  numbered  consecutively  from  1 to  100.  These 
were  widely  distributed  due  to  mail  inquiries  following  newspaper  notiees,  and 
from  the  number  loeated  these  are  about  fourth  in  rarity.  The  dies  were  seized 
by  the  government  and  produetion  stopped. 

Considerable  newspaper  comment  followed  the  initial  produetion  of 
the  pieces.  One  item,  dated  Vietor,  November  13, 1900,  reads  : “Joseph 
Lesher,  a Colorado  pioneer  and  silver  mine  owner,  has  procured  a die, 
laid  in  a supply  of  bullion,  and  manufactured  several  silver  coins,  each 
containing  one  ounce  of  pure  silver.  He  calls  his  eoins  ‘ Referendum 
Dollars  ’ because  they  are  to  be  referred  to  the  people  for  acceptance  or 
rejection. 

“Mr.  Lesher  proposes  to  demonstrate  that  the  ‘intrinsic  value’ 
theory  is  a delusion  and  a snare.  His  silver  at  the  present  quotation 
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costs  sixty-five  cents  per  ounce,  the  expense  of  coining  is  fifteen  cents, 
eighty  cents  in  all,  hut  he  values  the  dollars  at  $1.25  and  intends  to  keep 
them  above  par.  Although  he  is  confident  that  the  silver  alone  is  really 
worth  $1.29  an  ounce,  he  admits  that  other  people  may  be  prejudiced. 
Therefore  he  promises  to  pay  $1.25  in  United  States  money  on  demand 
for  each  ‘ referendum  ’ dollar.  In  order  to  avoid  any  entanglements 
with  the  Government,  Mr.  Lesher  makes  his  dollars  eight-sided.” 

While  this  does  not  exactly  agree  with  statements  made  in  later 
years  by  Mr.  Lesher,  it  is  perhaps  as  nearly  a correct  report  as  could  be 
made  of  an  experimental  plan  based  on  visionary  theory. 

Not  many  days  elapsed  after  the  production  of  the  first  Leshers 
before  their  producer  had  a call  from  Government  officers.  He  now 
tells  amusedly  that  on  his  compliance  with  their  request  to  see  the  dies 
“ they  pulled  out  a little  sack  into  which  they  put  the  dies  and  walked 
away,  and  I never  saw  the  dies  again.”  The  officers  claimed  that  the 
pieces  had  the  function  of  coin  and  were  therefore  contrary  to  law. 
Lesher  considered  the  interference  of  the  Government  unwarranted  and 
appealed  to  Senator  Teller  who,  according  to  Lesher,  brought  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  latter,  after 
consideration,  agreed  that  on  condition  of  certain  changes  in  the  inscrip- 
tion there  would  be  no  further  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  following  newspaper  item  appeared  under  date  of  November 
23,  1900 : ‘‘Joseph  Lesher  who  recently  made  and  issued  one  hundred 
silver  souvenirs,  which  he  called  ‘ Referendum  dollars,’  says  he  has 
assurances  from  the  United  States  District  Attorney  that  his  scheme  is 
not  illegal,  and  he  has  ordered  a new  die  from  which  10,000  will  be 
struck  off  immediately.  The  silver  will  cost  him  $6,500  and  the  mak- 
ing $1,500.  He  will  sell  the  coins  for  $12,500  and  redeem  them  on  de- 
mand for  the  same  amount.  The  new  coins  will  bear  the  name  of  a 
Victor  grocery  man,  who  agrees  to  redeem  them  in  merchandise  or 
money.” 

The  pieces  referred  to  are  known  as  the  Bumstead  type.  A.  B. 
Bumstead,  the  name  of  a Victor  merchant  who  issued  and  redeemed 
them,  is  engraved  in  the  die.  Dies  for  this  and  the  balance  of  the  series 
are  by  Otto.  They  are  well  cut  and  arranged,  and  all  have  a narrow 
struck  up  flat  frame,  not  always  uniform,  with  a beaded  border. 
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2.  Bumstead  Type  — First  Reverse.  Obverse:  An  ideal  mountain  min- 
ing scene  occupies  upper  half  of  field  ; in  .two  lines  at  top  divided  by  the  cen- 
tral mountain  peak  pik es— peak  | silver  mine  ; on  lower  half  . a commodity.  | 

> WILL  GIVE  < | . IN  EXCHANGE  . | MERCHANDISE  | — « AT  | A.  B.  BUM- 
STEAD  | N2.  in  seven  lines. 

Reverse:  jos.  lesiiers  referendum  souvenir  in  upper  five-eighths  of. 
circle  near  edge;  balanced  in  center  of  upper  half  is  a devise  from  the  seal  of 
the  Stite  of  Colorado  including  its  motto  ml  sine  m mink  (Nothing  without  God) 
which  separates  1.  oz.  coin;  below,  * .silver.  4 j price  1.25.  | mVd.  victor  | 
colo.  | * . 1900 . 4 in  five  lines. 

These  are  found  numbered  up  to  about  GOO,  which  was  probably  the  num- 
ber struck.  But  few  with  this  reverse  have  been  located,  and  the  type  appears 
to  be  about  third  in  rarity.  The  dies  are  still  held  by  Mr.  Leslier,  and  the  ob- 
verse die  is  chipped  on  the  edge. 

This  variety  is  distinguished  from  No.  3 by  scrolls  on  the  reverse, 
ornamenting  the  field  at  sides  of  the  State  seal  device,  and  a line  or 
dash  above  colo.  Mr.  Lesher  is  uncertain,  but  thinks  that  the  reverse 
without  scrolls  was  used  first.  However,  the  fact  that  I have  not  found 
any  with  scrolls  numbered  higher  than  GOO,  while  all  without  scrolls  are 
numbered  between  GOO  and  1,000,  and  also  No.  4 which  has  the  reverse 
without  scrolls  is  numbered  still  higher,  indicates  that  the  die  with 
scrolls  was  used  first  as  here  classed. 


3.  Bumstead  Type — Second  Reverse.  Same  as  No.  2 excepting  that 
there  are  no  scrolls  in  field  at  sides  of  the  State  seal  device,  or  line  above  colo. 
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Those  noted  are  numbered  between  600  and  1,000.  See  note  following  No.  2. 
The  die,  now  rusted,  is  owned  by  a collector.  This  is  the  most  common  variety 
of  the  entire  series  and  is  classed  sixth  in  rarity. 

It  is  not  known  how  many  of  either  Bumstead  varieties  were  struck. 
Mr.  Lesher  says  Bumstead  sold  about  700  and  was  called  upon  to  redeem 
only  3 pieces  for  cash,  and  all  eventually  disappeared  from  use.  I have 
found  them  numbered  as  high  as  988.  It  is  presumed  that  1,000  were 
struck,  and  while  all  are  dated  1900  they  were  made  and  used  as  late  as 
any  of  the  series.  It  is  surprising  that  so  many  pieces  with  a cash 
value  of  $1.25  each,  should  almost  completely  disappear  within  a few 
years  in  a small  town  like  Victor.  But  two  known  specimens  were  left 
in  the  town  in  1914,  both  framed  and  on  exhibition  and  valued  by  their 
owners  at  $10.00  each. 


4.  Bank  Type.  Obverse:  Upper  half  same  as  No.  2;  lower  half,  * a 

COMMODITY  * | WILL  GIVE  MERCHANDISE  Oil  CASH  | . AT  . ANY  . BANK  . | N°. 
in  four  lines ; a blank  field,  the  size  and  position  of  which  suggests  that  pro- 
vision was  made  for  special  imprint  in  addition  to  the  number;  at  bottom,  in 
curved  line,  * at  bullion  value  * 

Reverse : Same  as  No.  3. 

The  die  is  now  owned  by  a collector.  Mr.  Lesher  says  but  five 
pieces,  die  trials,  were  struck  and  the  bank  idea  was  abandoned.  In 
proposing  their  redemption  at  any  bank  in  merchandise  or  cash  was 
inviting  trouble  as  well  as  Government  interference  at  a time  when  the 
scheme  in  general  was  going  nicely.  It  has  not  been  learned  what  kind 
of  “merchandise”  banks  were  expected  to  give.  Of  this,  the  rarest 
type  of  the  series,  three  have  been  located  : Briggs,  No.  15G3,  Brenner, 
No.  1620  and  Zerbe,  No.  1631.  These  unrelated  numbers  when  only 
five  were  struck  is  unexplained  and  indicative  of  the  lack  of  system 
that,  I am  led  to  think,  was  associated  with  the  entire  product.  The 
1631  is  the  highest  number  known  to  me  in  the  entire  Lesher  series. 
This  closes  the  series  dated  1900  and  of  the  value  of  $1.25. 
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It  is  presumed  there  was  more  or  less  criticism  and  interfer- 
ence by  Government  representatives  and  together  with  the  success  of 
the  Bumstead  distribution  suggested  the  obtaining  of  protection  against 
imitators,  for  succeeding  issues.  We  see  from  the  inscription  on  the 
next  issue  that  the  pieces  were  both  patented  and  copyrighted,  Lesher 
thereby  considering  himself  licensed  to  make  them  and  safe  from  fur- 
ther interference  by  the  Government.  This  was  a mistaken  idea,  for 
one  may  obtain  a patent  or  copyright,  and  yet  the  article  so  protected 
may  be  prohibited  if  it  is  contrary  to  law. 

1901  ISSUES  • 

Weight,  size  and  price  reduced.  All  are  32  millimeters ; weight, 
412£  grains  (the  weight  of  a standard  dollar),  price  $1.00.  They  have 
a blank  field  for  business  imprint.  These  imprints  are  made  by  hand- 
punches  in  Gothic  style  characters,  for  the  most  part  in  two  lines. 


5.  Imprint  Type.  Obverse : Mining  scene,  etc.,  as  on  No.  2,  below  in 
four  fines  in  the  people  wk  trust  . | * a commoditv  * | will  give  in  ex- 
change | merchandise  at,  a blank  space  for  imprint;  at  bottom,  x®.  with 
fine  for  number. 

Reverse:  jos  • leshers  • referendum  • silver  • souvenir  • medal  in 
three-quarter  circle  at  top,  State  seal  device  as  on  No.  2 divides  price  §1.00. 
with  u.  s.  | patent  at  left  and  n2  62,695.  at  right;  below  in  six  fines,  trade 
MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.  | N2.  36,192.  APR.  9.  1901.  | DESIGN  PAT.  APR.  16. 
1901.  | »mVd.4  | VICTOR  COLO  | • 1901  • 

Without  business  imprint.  They  are  found  with  and  without  number.  Mr. 
Cowell  has  one  without  number.  Mr.  Brenner  No.  1,  and  Mr.  Briggs  No.  1022 ; 
others,  all  numbered  below  100,  have  appeared  in  sales.  Classed  fourth  in 
rarity.  The  obverse  die  is  owned  by  a collector;  the  reverse  die  has  not  been 
located  and  is  believed  to  have  been  destroyed.  It  will  be  noted  that  medal 
has  been  added  to  the  name,  and  while  the  Colorado  motto,  Nil  Sine  Numitie,  is 
continued,  it  is  now  IN  the  peop'le  we  trust,  according  to  the  added  super- 
scription. 
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Mr.  Lesher  had  a quantity  made  for  stock  and  does  not  remember 
what  disposition  was  made  of  the  remainder.  Boyd  Park,  a jeweler  of 
Denver  at  the  time,  who  was  Lesher’s  distributing  agent  for  several 
months,  is  said  to  have  had  an  interest  in  this  remainder  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  were  reduced  to  bullion  ; however,  this  is  not  certain, 
but  should  any  quantity  lot  of  Leshers  come  to  light  later  they  would 
probably  be  of  this  variety  (No.  5)  or  with  Boyd  Park  imprint  (No.  10) . 
Denver  people  remember  seeing  quantities,  hundreds  they  say,  heaped 
in  Park’s  store  window.  It  is  my  impression  that  a quantity  does  or 
did  exist  for  some  time  after  they  were  either  withdrawn  from  public 
sale,  or  a re-striking  was  considered.  In  1914  a Colorado  man  said  he 
could  get  a quantity  for  me  if  I would  pay  the  price.  I was  surprised 
and  asked  him  how  many  he  could  obtain.  He  replied,  “ As  many  as 
you  will  want,  yes,  hundreds.”  1 agreed  to  purchase,  and  at  once 
started  to  try  and  locate  the  dies  for  this  type.  All  the  other  dies 
known  had  been  previously  examined  and  I knew  there  could  be  no  re- 
strikes from  them  without  distinguishing  marks.  Lesher  said  these 
dies  (No.  5)  had  been  left  with  Frank  Hurd  who  was  to  strike  the  next 
lot  in  case  any  more  were  wanted.  Hurd,  however,  was  not  called  upon 
to  strike  any  more.  Lesher  was  lax  in  keeping  in  touch  with  Hurd, 
whose  business  was  later  sold  out  and  his  shop  equipment  dispersed. 
Since  then  Lesher  had  been  unable  to  trace  him.  A search  extending 
over  about  two  weeks  was  rewarded  by  finding  and  obtaining  the  ob- 
verse die  and  planchet  punch  among  discarded  metal  at  a novelty  works. 
The  reverse  die  was  not  found.  When  I later  called  upon  the  man  who 
was  to  supply  a quantity,  he  said  the  man  he  expected  to  get  them  from 
was  a “ peculiar  fellow ” and  he  could  not  “do  business”  with  him 
now.  I have  been  after  that  quantity  lot  at  different  times  since,  but 
neither  a specimen  nor  any  information  to  lead  to  one  has  resulted,  ex- 
cepting the  lot  held  by  Mr.  Maunovry.  This  hoard  may  be  the  one  my 
enthusiastic  would-be  supplier  knew  of  but  was  unable  to  secure. 


6-  Same  as  No.-5,  but  stamped — .?.  M.  SLUSH KR  | cripple  creek,  colo 
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J.  M.  Sluslier  was  a Cripple  Creek  grocer,  now  deceased.  Leslier 
says  he  had  less  than  five  hundred.  They  are  known  numbered  be- 
tween 49  and  248,  inclusive.  They  appear  to  be  about  the  second  com- 
monest variety  and  are  classed  about  fifth  in  rarity. 

7.  Same  as  No.  5,  stamped  — sam  con  ex  | victor,  colo 

Mr.  Leslier  says  Cohen  was  a Victor  jeweler  and  did  not  have  many 
— “a  few  small  lots  at  different  times.”  Only  three  located,  Briggs, 
No.  429  (double  imprint,  first  imprint  upside  down) , Brenner,  No.  40G, 
and  Mann,  No.  428.  Considered  second  rarest  imprint. 

8-  Same  as  No.  5,  stamped  — n.  \v.  KLEIN  & co.  | pueblo,  colo 

During  our  conversation  in  1914,  Mr.  Klein  told  me  his  firm  was 
engaged  in  the  retail  liquor  business  and  that  he  was  an  old  friend  of 
Mr.  Leslier  and  experimented  with  the  coins  on  that  account.  He  had 
three  hundred,  paid  Lesher  85  cents  apiece  for  them,  used  them  in 
change  and  trade  at  $1.00,  and  only  one  ever  came  back  for  cash  re- 
demption. He  had  not  kept  a specimen,  and  all  had  disappeared,  where 
or  how  he  did  not  know.  During  a visit  to  Pueblo  in  1905  I located  but 
one,  No.  1071,  at  a pawnshop,  and  which  I obtained.  On  a later  visit 
an  industrious  search  brought  me  another,  No.  1051,  worn  smooth  ex- 
cept for  imprint.  These  are  the  only  two  of  record. 

9.  Same  as  No.  5,  stamped  — geo.  mullex  | victor,  colo. 

Mr.  Lesher  says  Mullen  was  a shoemaker  and  only  100  pieces  were 
stamped  for  him.  Considered  one  of  the  rarest;  but  three  specimens 
located,  Mr.  Morgan’s,  without  number,  Mr.  Mann’s,  No.  1511,  and 
Zerbe’s,  No.  1504. 


J0.  Same  as  No.  5,  stamped  — boyi>  park  | Denver,  colo. 

This  imprint  differs  from  the  preceding  in  that  it  is  in  smaller  char- 
acters. Pai'k  was  a Denver  jeweler  and  distributing  agent  for  Lesher, 
who  says  Park  sold  between  500  and  1000;  if  so,  a good  portion  of  them 
were  probably  without  imprint  for  1 have  found  nothing  to  indicate 
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that  more  than  200  were  stamped.  Excepting  an  unnumbered  speci- 
men in  the  Zerbe  collection,  all  known  are  numbered  between  500  and 
700.  . 

U.  Same  as  No.  5,  stamped  — w.  c.  Alexander  | jeweler  | salida, 

COLO. 

The  second  A in  Salida  is  an  inverted  v. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  rarest  imprint  and  was  unknown  to  collec- 
tors until  1918.  The  only  specimen  located  is  owned  by  Mr.  Cowell 
and  bears  the  number  8.  The  imprint  differs  from  others  in  that  it  is 
in  three  lines,  very  thin  characters  and  lightly  struck.  It  was  Mr. 
Cowell’s  impression  that  the  business  card  was  engraved,  but  recent 
information  from  Mr.  Alexander,  who  is  still  in  business  in  Salida  is 
that  he  “ obtained  from  Joseph  Lesher,  Victor,  Colo.,  fifty  of  the  Ref- 
erendum Dollars  in  March,  1902,  paying  forty  dollars  for  them  ; all  of 
them  were  received  stamped  to  my  order  as  the  one  described,  and 
numbered  from  1 to  50.  Have  none  on  hand  and  do  not  know  where 
they  are  located.” 


J2.  Same  as  No.  5,  engraved  — goodspeeds  & CO.  | 26  pikes  peak  ave 

This  imprint  is  engraved,  not  stamped  as  are  all  the  preceding.  On 
account  of  its  being  engraved  its  admittance  to  the  series  as  a variety 
is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  issue  was  contemporaneous  with  the  others 
of  the  same  type.  Goodspeeds  & Co.  were  jewelers  of  Colorado  Springs 
and  experimented  with  Leshers  by  engraving  a few,  expecting  later  to 
have  some  stamped.  None,  however,  are  known  to  have  been  stamped. 
But  one  specimen  is  on  record,  No.  1015  in  the  Briggs’  collection. 

This  closes  the' record  of  all  varieties  known.  Others  said  to  have 
purchased  Leshers  for  trade  use  were  C.  W.  Thomas,  jeweler,  Flor- 
ence, Colo.,  and  two  clothiers,  Lesher  says  probably  at  Canon  City  and 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.  All  these  three  are  said  to  have  been  supplied 
in  blank  and  it  is  not  known  if  any  were  imprinted  by  them.  Efforts 
to  locate  Thomas  or  to  identify  the  clothiers  were  unsuccessful. 
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Coins  with  imprint  space  blank  were  supplied  to  any  one  request- 
ing them.  Imprint  stamps  were  at  the  merchant’s  expense.  None  of 
the  stamps  have  been  located,  and  Lcsher  did  not  know  what  became 
of  them.  Considering  how  other  material  was  found  it  is  probable  that 
if  they  exist  they  have  been  rusted  beyond  further  use.  With  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  series,  which  is  to  be  expected  from  its  deserved 
place  in  American  numismatics,  since  blanks  exist,  caution  should  be 
exercised  against  engraved  or  otherwise  forged  imprints. 

Mr.  Lesher  says  about  3500,  including  all  types,  were  struck.  Al- 
lowing for  some  believed  to  have  been  melted,  the  distribution  was 
probably  about  3000  pieces.  He  says  he  was  never  asked  to  redeem 
any.  The  few  pieces  he  wanted  to  keep,  including  No.  1 of  the  first 
type,  have  either  been  sold  at  fancy  prices  in  recent  years  or,  as  he  says, 
“ got  away  when  I wasn’t  looking.” 

An  advertising  card  which  was  mailed  out  as  late  as  1903,  reads : 

THE  FAMOUS  VICTOR 


REFERENDUM  SILVER  DOLLARS 

are  now  used  by  the  following 
named  persons  as  a medium 
of  exchange  in  their  business. 

As  a local  medium  of  exchange 
they  are  a success. 


SAM  COHEN,  exclusive  agent,  Victor,  Colo. 
J.  W.  SLUSHER  “ Cripple  Creek. 
BOYD  PARK  “ Denver,  Colo. 

C.  W.  THOMAS  “ Florence,  Colo. 

D.  W.  KLEIN  “ Pueblo,  Colo. 


(Reverse) 

It  is  well  known  that  these  coins  have  a history. 
I am  now  threatened  next  time  Congress  meets  that 
they  will  try  to  enact  a law  by  which  they  will  at- 
tempt to  stop  me  making  them.  I am  fair  and  im- 
partial, and  am  willing  to  submit  the  question  to 
the  Courts,  Public  Opinion  and  the  Press,  whether 
or  not  they  can  do  that  as  I have  a patent  or  license 
for  seven  years  from  the  Government  to  make  them. 

(Signed)  JOS.  LESHER, 

Patentee. 
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While  the  Government  probably  gave  Lesher  cause  to  stamp  his 
later  products  medals,  his  literature  refers  to  them  as  coins  and  mediums 
of  exchange  and  with  a spirit  defiant  against  any  interference. 

Mr.  Mannovry  says  “ The  Referendums  were  accepted  as  a dollar 
in  Cripple  Creek,  Victor,  Colorado  City  and  Colorado  Springs,  and  even 
in  Denver  by  some  banks  in  a speculative  way.  I bought  several  from 
banks.”  They  also  had  limited  circulation  in  Pueblo,  but  at  some 
places  their  only  use  was  as  trade  premiums  or  as  items  for  sale  as 
souvenirs. 

In  case  an  attempt  is  made  to  restrike  any  of  these  pieces,  the 
chipped  and  rusted  condition  of  the  dies  as  well  as  certain  other  marks 
would  identify  these  pieces  at  once  from  the  originals.  That  Mr. 
Lesher  stands  to  redeem  the  pieces,  as  per  their  stamped  contract, 
makes  his  indifference  as  to  the  present  location  of  the  dies  indefensi- 
ble, and  he  should  deem  himself  fortunate  that  he  has  not  been  imposed 
upon  by  falsely -made  restrikes. 

Lesher  says  he  discontinued  having  more  struck  after  enjoying  a 
profitable  market  and  after  his  interest  declined.  Considering  the  cost 
of  dies  ($60.00  a set)  ; silver,  average  price  62^  cents  per  ounce  ; strik- 
ing, 10  to  15  cents  each  ; punches,  patent,  etc.,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  scheme  could  have  proved  a financial  success. 

As  a referendum  coiner,  Higley  of  Connecticut,  with  his  coppers 
value  me  as  you  please,  outdistanced  Lesher  both  in  principle  and 
liberality,  and  in  point  of  time  by  more  than  a century.  The  leshers 
as  a private  coin  issue,  having  been  used  as  a circulating  medium  at  a 
time  when  the  government  not  only  fulfilled  all  requirements  but  pro- 
hibited private  coining,  is  extraordinary  if  not  unique  — its  nearest 
companion  as  a private  silver  coin  issue  since  the  organization  of  our 
mint  is  the  “ Sprinkle  Dollar”  of  an  earlier  period  and  in  undeveloped 
territory,  which  will  be  taken  up  later. 

So  long  as  metal  shall  endure  in  the  form  of  coin  or  medal  and 
there  are  collectors  to  prize  them,  Joseph  Lesher,  Victor,  Colorado,  and 
his  “referendums”  will  be  remembered;  and  in  the  annals  of  Colo- 
rado history  he  will  trail  after  Clark,  Gruber,  Conway  and  Parsons,  not 
in  the  same  class  by  any  means,  but  relatively;  as  a private  coiner  of 
that  State. 
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THE  SPRINKLE  DOLLAR 

Most  American  numismatists  are  somewhat  familiar  with  the  story 
of  a silver  piece  known  as  the  “ Sprinkle  Dollar,”  while  persistent  in- 
quiries on  the  part  of  the  writer  have  contributed  to  keeping  the  story 
alive  in  recent  years. 

Back  in  my  embryo  collector  days  when  the  effort  to  acquire  every 
date  of  the  copper  cent  was  sufficiently  absorbing  for  me  not  to  know 
or  care  of  the  numismatic  realms  that  lay  beyond,  a business  man  of 
the  central  west  wrote  to  me  for  information  about  a silver  piece  which 
had  been  “knocking  around  ” his  desk  for  a number  of  years.  He  had 
forgotten  where  it  came  from  and  had  never  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire about  it.  He  described  the  pieee  as  about  dollar  size,  an  owl 
pictured  on  one  side,  a six -pointed  star  on  the  reverse.  In  later  years 
I had  reason  to  identify  this  pieee  as  a “ Sprinkle  Dollar,”  but  from 
whom  or  whence  the  inquiry  had  come  I had  forgotten,  but  knew  that 
my  reply  had  been  without  any  personal  interest  in  the  piece.  One 
day,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  in  assorting  a lot  of  old  letters  I found  the 
owl-star  pieee  inquiry  and  was  in  consequence  much  elated.  I hoped 
that  the  piece  might  yet  be  obtained  for  editing  even  if  it  could  not  be 
purchased.  Disappointment  came  in  reply  to  my  letter  — the  piece 
had  disappeared  and  could  not  be  located.  I kept  in  correspondence 
with  the  man  and  did  not  give  up  hope  of  obtaining  it  until  the  day  I 
received  a letter  stating  that  he  had  just  discovered  that  his  sous, 
months  previously,  had  used  “the  old  silver  thing  that  Dad  don’t 
want”  for  a bull’s-eye  in  their  rifle  target  and  that  it  had  been  shot 
to  bits. 

This  is  the  one  numismatic  “ bull’s-eye  ” I have  regretted,  for  I do 
not  doubt  that  it  was  a “ Sprinkle  Dollar,”  and  for  which  I would  now 
gladly  trade  the  set  of  copper  cents  that  held  my  early  interest. 

To  many  people  the  “Sprinkle  Dollar”  is  a fairy-tale  or  myth, 
having  its  foundation  in  a newspaper  article  published  in  181)5  which, 
so  far  as  I know,  is  the  earliest  published  reference  to  it.  This  article 
was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  January,  189G, 
and  the  Editor’s  note  prefacing  it  is  the  only  numismatic  comment  that 
has  come  to  my  notice.  The  account  in  the  Journal  is  as  follows : 

“ We  find  in  the  Boston  Transcript  a cutting  from  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  Register,  published  a few  weeks  ago,  giving  an  account  of 
some  curious  pieces  which  appear, to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Amer- 
ican collectors,  although  the  writer  calls  them  ‘ the  famous  Sprinkle 
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Dollars.’  The  person  who  put  them  into  circulation  seems  to  have 
had  a private  silver  mine,  somewhere  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ken- 
tucky, near  the  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  lino,  the  product  of  which  he 
used  as  money,  much  in  the  way  that  the  well-known  coppers  with  the 
device  of  an  axe,  etc.,  were  used  by  Higley  in  Connecticut  more  than 
a century  ago.”  The  Register  says: 

Not  long  ago  a man  living  in  Grayson,  Carter  County,  Ivy.,  received  in  payment 
for  a horse  sold  to  an  old  farmer,  near  the  Lewis  County  line,  $46,  among  which  were 
three  of  the  famous  ‘ Sprinkle  Dollars  ’ of  the  early ’30s.  It  has  been  more  than 
twenty  years  since  any  of  these  peculiar  coins  have  been  found  in  this  section  and  the 
production  of  these  will  recall  a queer  character  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century,  Josiah  Sprinkle,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  roughest  sections  of  Lewis  County. 
One  day  he  appeared  in  Washington,  the  county  seat,  with  a buckskin  pouch  full  of 
silver  dollars  of  his  own  make.  In  every  respect  they  appeared  the  equal  of  the 
national  coin.  The  weight  was  more  and  the  quality  and  ring  of  the  metal  were  all 
that  could  be  asked. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  coins  were  rudely  outlined,  and  no  attempt  was  made  at 
imitation  of  the  legal  coin.  Rudely  outlined  on  one  side  was  an  owl,  while  a six  cor- 
nered star  showed  with  more  accuracy  upon  the  other.  The  coins  were  considerably 
larger  than  the  regulation  article,  and  thicker  as  well.  Upon  various  occasions  Sprin- 
kle afterwards  visited  the  town,  and  spent  them  more  and  more  freely.  At  one  time 
he  volunteered  the  fact  that  lie  had  a silver  mine  in  the  hills,  but  no  one  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  the  old  man  to  reveal  his  secret. 

Finally  the  government  agents  came  on  to  investigate,  Sprinkle  was  arrested  and 
brought  into  court,  but  the  dollars  were  proved  to  be  pure  silver,  without  alloy,  worth, 
in  fact,  a trifle  more  than  a dollar  each,  and  after  an  exciting  trial  he  reached  down  in 
a cavernous  pocket  and  drew  out  a bag  of  fifty  of  the  coins  and  promptly  paid  his 
attorney  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished  officials.  Sprinkle  was  never  afterwards 
bothered,  and  continued  until  his  death  to  make  the  dollars,  how  and  where  no  one 
ever  knew. 

The  Numismatist,  November  1895,  published  a similar  artiele, 
credited  to  the  Washington  Post,  but  made  no  comment  in  reference 
to  it.  This  article  contains  some  additional  details  of  description  and 
is  herewith  reproduced: 

I saw  by  the  papers  the  other  day  where  three  of  the  famous  ‘ Sprinkle  Dollars’ 
had  shown  up,  said  F.  D.  Strowbridge  of  Peoria,  111. 

Do  you  know  what  the  4 Sprinkle  Dollars  ’ were  ? No. 

Well,  Josiah  Sprinkle,  the  man  in  question,  lived  in  one  of  the  roughest  sections 
of  Lewis  County,  Ivy.  Washington,  the  county  seat  of  Mason,  was  then  a thriving 
town.  One  day  Sprinkle,  then  an  old  man,  appeared  in  Washington  with  a buckskin 
pouch  full  of  silver  dollars  of  his  own  make. 
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In  every  respect  they  appeared  the  equal  of  the  national  coin.  The  weight  was 
more  than  at  present  and  the  quality  and  ring  all  that  could  he  asked  for.  Me  spent 
them  freely  and  everybody  accepted  them  on  the  assurance  of  Sprinkle  that  they  were 
alright,  except  that  they  were  not  made  by  the  United  States  mint.  Upon  being 
asked  where  he  got  his  silver,  he  replied,  * Oh  ! it  don’t  matter.  There  is  plenty  of  it 
left.’  The  inscriptions  on  the  coins  were  rudely  outlined,  and  in  no  wise  was  an 
attempt  made  in  imitating  the  national  coin.  On  one  side  of  the  coin  was  an  owl,  and 
on  the  other  a six  pointed  star.  The  edges  were  smooth.  The  coins  were  consider- 
ably larger  and  thicker  than  the  United  States  coin.  When  Sprinkle  came  to  town  he 
spent  the  dollars  of  his  own  make. 

At  one  time  he  volunteered  the  information  that  he  had  a silver  mine  in  the 
west,  but  the  old  man  refused  to  tell  any  one  where  it  was  located.  Finally  the  gov- 
ernment agents  heard  of  the  matter  and  came  on  to  investigate.  Sprinkle  was  arrested 
and  brought  into  court,  but  the  dollars  were  proven  to  be  pure  silver,  without  alloy, 
worth,  in  fact,  a trifle  more  that  81  each.  After  an  exciting  trial  lie  was  acquitted. 
When  the  verdict  was  announced  Sprinkle  reached  down  in  his  pockets  and  paid  his 
attorney  in  the  presence  of  the  astonished  officials.  Sprinkle  was  never  afterwards 
bothered,  and  continued  to  make  the  dollars  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  died 
suddenly  and  carried  the  secret  of  his  silver  mine  with  him.  This  was  in  the  early 
thirties  and  it  has  been  twenty  years  since  a Sprinkle  dollar  has  been  found. 

The  phraseology  of  the  two  newspaper  articles  reproduced  are  suf- 
ficiently alike  to  indicate  a common  origin.  Mr.  Strowbridge,  as  quoted 
by  the  Washington  Post,  by  his  detail  of  description  “edges  were 
smooth,”  “thicker,”  etc.,  indicates  he  was  familiar  with  the  piece. 

Parts  of  the  newspapers’  tale  may  be  questioned,  for  it  is  doubtful 
if  a privately  produced  coin,  if  not  used  for  imposition,  would  at  that 
time  (1830)  had  Government  attention. 

The  Kentucky  counties  named  are  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
state — Mason  joins  Lewis  on  the  west,  and  both  have  the  Ohio  state 
line  for  their  northern  boundary;  Carter  joins  the  southeastern  part  of 
Lewis  and  extends  eastward  towards  the  West  Virginia  line.  Wash- 
ington, Mason  County,  is  now  given  a population  of  about  500. 

About  1905  a reference  to  “Sprinkle  Dollar”  was  brought  to  my 
attention  in  a book  “Stamp  Hunting”  by  Lewis  Robie,  published  in 
Chicago  in  1898.  Robie  was  a travelling  salesman  who  called  on  the 
drug  trade  in  the  middle  west,  and  was  known  as  “ Doc  ” by  the  trade. 
He  was  a collector  and  dealer  in  proprietary  revenue  stamps,  was  well 
known  to  the  stamp  trade  of  his  day  and  is  particularly  remembered  for 
many  personal  references  in  his  book.  The  book  is  written  in  dia- 
logue; on  page  70  is  found: 
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Your  speaking  of  stamps  made  that  way,  reminds  me  of  the  old  ‘Sprinkle’  dol- 
lar, a specimen  of  which  I have  kept  as  a curiosity,  although  I do  not  collect  coins. 
Do  you  know  what  I mean  ? 

No  Doc.,  I don’t  think  I do. 

Well  they  were  called  the  ‘Sprinkle’  dollars  from  the  name  given  them  by  the 
maker,  Josiah  Sprinkle,  who  once  owned  a silver  mine  in  the  West.  One  day,  along 
in  the  thirties,  he  appeared  in  Washington,  his  old  home,  then  a thriving  town  near 
Peoria,  with  a buckskin  pouch  full  of  silver  dollars  made  by  his  own  hand.  They  were 
not  counterfeits,  but  had  on  one  side  the  stamp  of  an  owl,  and  on  the  other  side  a six 
pointed  star.  They  were  pure  silver,  weighed  more  than  the  regular  dollar,  and  really 
worth  more  than  one  hundred  cents.  He  had  no  difficulty  in  passing  his  coin,  but  the 
government  found  it  out  one  day  and  caused  his  arrest  for  counterfeiting.  He  was 
set  free,  however,  as  his  money  in  no  way  imitated  Uncle  Sam’s  and  besides,  it  was 
worth  more. 

I never  heard  of  that  story  before,  and  I should  think,  Doc.,  you  had  a rare  coin 
there. 

Yes,  it  is.  A coin  man  offered  me  twenty  five  dollars  for  it. 

I tried  to  locate  Robie  by  way  of  bis  publishers;  my  letter  was  re- 
turned, written  on  the  bottom  — “Present  address  unknown  to  us.  He 
has  been  dead  for  some  time.”  Later  inquiry  in  Chicago,  where  he 
resided,  failed  to  locate  his  family  or  any  trace  of  the  “ dollar.”  Robie 
is  said  to  have  carried  a piece  of  this  description  and  recited  the  story 
as  quoted  in  his  book.  His  story,  evidently,  was  based  on  the  much 
published  newspaper  article,  he  confusing  Washington,  Kentucky,  with 
a town  of  the  same  name  located  near  Peoria,  Illinois. 

H.  G.  Brown,  for  years  a popular  business  man  of  Spokane,  Wash- 
ington, later  of  Portland,  Oregon,  part  of  whose  notable  numismatic 
collection  was  sold  in  1901,  always  considered  an  owl  his  trade-mark. 
During  his  more  active  days  the  question  of  price  never  prevented  him 
from  acquiring  an  antique^ or  curio  that  pictured  an  owl,  or  a coin  that 
he  desired.  He  knew  the  story  of  the  “Sprinkle  Dollar”  but  never 
succeeded  in  locating  one. 

“ Sprinkle  Dollars  ” do  not  appear  to  be  of  record  in  Kentucky 
state  history.  An  inquiry  to  the  Kentucky  State  Historical  Society, 
Frankfort,  brought  the  following  reply,  June  22,  1917  : 

Your  letter  in  regard  to  the  ‘Sprinkle  Dollars’  received.  I have  inquired  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  and  others,  including  the  oldest  bankers  of  the 
state,  concerning  Josiah  Sprinkle  and  the  ‘ Sprinkle  Dollars  ’ that  you  mention,  but 
there  is  no  knowledge  of  either  the  dollars  or  the  maker  of  them. 

Lewis  County  was  organized  in  1808.  At  an  early  day  there  was  in  that  county 
and  others  adjoining  the  tradition  of  the  * Swift  Silver  Mine.’  The  rich  silver  mine 
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lias  never  been  located  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  but  the  Indians  hold  the  tradi- 
tion that  they  helped  Swift  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Josh  Hell  County  to  make 
silver  money,  and  that  he  stored  quantities  of  it  in  different  places  in  the  Kentucky 
mountains.  Swift  had  many  confederates,  perhaps  Josiah  Sprinkle  was  one  of  them. 

Can  find  in  our  histories  nothing  concerning  him.  Kentucky  is  said  to  contain 
in  different  counties  — gold,  silver,  iron  and  many  kinds  of  minerals,  but  not  in  pay- 
ing quantities,  it  seems. 

The  Kentucky  Historical  Society  was  organized  at  Frankfort  in 
1830 ; its  existence  has  not  been  continuous,  there  being  several  periods 
of  inactivity,  the  present  well  established  and  industrious  organization 
dates  from  1890  from  which  date  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Regent,  from  whom  the  foregoing  information 
comes. 

That  a silver  piece  conforming  to  the  repeated  description  has  ex- 
isted, there  seems  no  doubt,  but  as  to  whether  it  was  associated  with 
Kentucky  or  a man  by  the  name  of  Sprinkle  is  yet  to  be  acceptably 
established,  but  the  Kentucky  Indian  tradition  of  the  Swift  silver  mine 
and  silver  money,  and  what  has  been  published  of  the  “ Sprinkle  Dol- 
lar” indicates  that  Kentucky  or  its  border  neighbors  produced  and 
prized  something  in  silver  out  of  the  ordinary,  which  was  used  for 
money.  The  trail  of  the  “ Sprinkle  Dollar,”  yet  unfinished,  directs  us 
to  “ Swift’s  Money.” 


SWIFT’S  MONEY. 

The  effort  to  obtain  information  relating  to  “ Sprinkle  Dollars,”  as 
referred  to  under  that  subject,  brought  to  my  attention  historical  ref- 
erences to  “Swift’s  Money”  and  in  seeking  the  aid  of  the  Kentucky 
Historical  Society,  the  regent  writes  : 

You  are  not  aware  of  what  a work  it  would  be  to  write  all  the  important  para- 
graphs in  the  History  of  Kentucky  concerning  ‘Swift’s  Silver  Mines’  with  which  it  is 
presumed  Josiah  Sprinkle  had  somewhat  to  do  — as  he  operated  in  that  part  of  the 
state  where  these  mines  are  said  to  be  located. 

Some  days  past  a gentleman  from  Wolf  County,  Ky.,  who  lives  nearby  the  won- 
derful ‘melting-pot’  used  by  Swift  and  the  Indians  in  the  making  of  silver  money  in 
early  days,  said  be  would  write  me  a description  of  it.  These  traditions  are  known  in 
the  mountains  — but  the  silver  mines  those  pioneers  in  that  region  are  said  to  have 
gotten  silver  from  and  made  money  — arc  yet  unknown  to  the  people  there. 

Lewis  County  is  of  the  Eastern  Ky.  mountain  counties.  In  Greenup  County, 
nearby,  are  the  remains  of  what  is  believed  to  be  an  extinct  crater.  The  depression  is 
curious  and  the  soil  around  is  said  to  bear  wonderful  stones  of  all  sizes  and  colors. 
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I lmve  from  time  to  time  been  written  to  for  information  concerning  the  4 Swift 
Silver  Mines,5  but  as  yet  can  only  give  the  tradition  as  ‘handed  down’  intelligence. 
Was  offered  once  a handsome  sum  if  1 would  visit  the  regions  of  a lost  ‘Silver  King’ 
and  make  some  discoveries  there — but  I decline  to  visit  the  Ky.  mountains  either  as 
a missionary  or  a seeker  after  buried  silver.  But  the  quest  at  my  desk  is  interesting. 
If  I can  secure  information  of  the  Sprinkle  dollar  will  let  you  know. 

Reviewing  histories  of  Kentucky  at  the  Congressional  Library  the 
following  pertinent  references  in  Collin’s  History  of  Kentucky  were 
noted,  and  for  a transcription  of  which  indebtedness  is  acknowledged 
to  Hon.  William  A.  Ashbrook,  Chairman  House  Coinage  Committee. 

Collin’s  History  of  Kentucky,  Vol.  2,  of  Josh  Bell  County,  pages 
414-415,  is  copied  to  wit: 

. Swift's  Silver  Mine.  — In  1854-5,  while  making  geological  investigations  in  the 
southeast  part  of  Kentucky,  as  part  of  the  official  survey  ordered  by  the  state,  Prof. 
David  Dale  Owen  examined  the  supposed  location  of  the  notorious  Swift  mine,  on  the 
northwest  side  of  the  Log  mountain,  only  a few  miles  from  Cumberland  Ford,  then  in 
Knox,  now  Josh  Bell  or  rather  Bell  county.  ‘The  Indians  are  said,  in  former  times, 
to  have  made  a reservation  of  30  miles  square,  on  a branch  of  the  Laurel  fork  of  Clear 
creek.  Benjamin  Herndon,  an  old  explorer,  and  a man  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  guided  him  to  the  spot  where  the  ore  was  supposed  to  be  obtained  by  the 
Indians,  and  afterwards  b}'  Swift  and  his  party.  It  proved  to  be  a kidney-shaped 
mass  of  dark-grey  argillaceous  iron-stone,  containing  some  accidental  minerals  spar- 
ingly disseminated,  such  as  sulphuret  of  zinc  and  lead  — which  proved,  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  a hydrated  silicate  of  alumina.  This  ore  originated  in  a thick  mass  of  dark 
bituminous  argillaceous  shale,  with  some  thin  coal  i liters tratified,  that  occurs  about 
500  to  600  feet  up  in  the  Log  mountain.’ 

Judge  John  Haywood,  who  emigrated  from  North  Carolina  at  an  early  day  to 
Tennessee,  and  years  after,  in  1823,  wrote  its  civil  and  political  history  from  its  earli- 
est settlement  up  to  the  year  1796,  says  of  this  locality  : ‘Cumberland  mountains  bear 
N.  46  degrees  E. ; and  between  the  Laurel  mountain  and  the  Cumberland  mountain, 
Cumberland  river  breaks  through  the  latter.  * At  the  point  where  it  breaks  through, 
and  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  state  line,  is  Clear  creek,  which  discharges  itself  into 
the  Cumberland,  bearing  northeast  till  it  reaches  the  river.  It  rises  between  the  great 
Laurel  hill  and  Cumberland  mountain;  its  length  is  about  15  miles.  Not  far  from  its 
head  rises  also  the  South  fork  of  the  Cumberland,  in  the  state  of  Ky.,  and  runs  west- 
wardly.  On  Clear  creek  are  two  old  furnaces,  about  half  way  between  the  head  and 
mouth  of  the  creek,  first  discovered  by  hunters  in  the  time  of  the  first  settlements 
made  in  this  country.  These  furnaces  then  exhibited  very  ancient  appearances ; about 
them  were  coals  and  cinders  — very  unlike  iron  cinders,  as  they  have  no  marks  of  the 
rust  which  iron  cinders  are  said  uniforndy  to  have  in  a few  years.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  the  like  furnaces  on  the  South  fork,  bearing  similar  marks,  and  seemingly 
of  a very  ancient  date. 
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One  Swift  came  to  East  Tennessee  in  1790  and  1791,  and  was  at  Bean’s  Station, 
on  his  way  to  a part  of  the  country  near  which  these  furnaces  are.  He  had  with  him 
a journal  of  his  former  transactions  — by  which  it  appeared  that  in  1761,  1762,  and 
1763,  and  afterwards  in  1767,  he,  two  Frenchmen,  and  some  few  others,  had  a furnace 
somewhere  about  the  Red  Bird  fork  of  Kentucky  river — which  runs  towards  Cum- 
berland river  and  mountain,  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  Clear  creek.  He  and  his  asso- 
ciates made  silver  in  large  quantities,  at  the  last  mentioned  furnaces;  they  got  the  ore 
from  a cave  about  three  miles  from  the  place  where  his  furnace  stood.  The  Indians 
becoming  troublesome,  lie  went  off;  and  the  Frenchmen  went  towards  the  place  now 
called  Nashville.  Swift  was  deterred  from  the  prosecution  of  his  last  journey  by  the 
reports  he  heard  of  Indian  hostility,  and  returned  home  — leaving  his  journal  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Renfro.  The  furnaces  on  Clear  creek,  and  those  on  the  South  fork 
of  Cumberland,  were  made  either  before  or  since  the  time  when  Swift  worked  his. 
The  walls  of  these  furnaces,  and  horn  buttons  of  European  manufacture  found  in  a 
rock  house,  prove  that  Europeans  erected  them.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  the 
French  — when  they  claimed  the  country  to  the  Alleghenies,  in  1754  and  prior  to  that 
time,  and  afterwards  up  to  1758  — erected  these  works.  A roek  house  is  a cavity 
beneath  a rock,  jutted  out  from  the  side  of  a mountain,  affording  a cover  from  the 
weather  to  those  who  are  below  it.  In  one  of  those  was  found  a furnace  and  human 
bones,  and  horn  buttons  supposed  to  have  been  a part  of  the  dress  which  had  been 
buried  with  the  body  to  which  the  bones  belonged.  It  is  probable  that  the  French 
who  were  with  Swift,  showed  him  the  place  where  the  ore  was.* 

A Memorandum  of  John  Swift's  Journal  has  fallen  into  our  hands,  which  is  an 
exceedingly  curious  document;  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  a copy  of  a portion  of 
the  same  document  referred  to  above  by  Judge  Haywood.  It  describes  with  some 
minuteness  the  journeys  of  1761  (which  began  at  Alexandria,  Virginia),  1762,  1764, 
1767-8,  and  1768-9,  and  alludes  to  three  other  trips  of  which  he  kept  no  account. 
‘On  the  1st  of  Sept.  1769,  we  left  between  22,000  and  30,000  dollars  and  erowns  on 
a large  creek,  running  near  a south  course.  Close  to  the  spot  we  marked  our  names 
(Swift,  Jefferson,  Monday,  and  others)  on  a beech  tree  — with  a compass,  square,  and 
trowel  ....  No  great  distance  from  this  place  we  left  $15,000  of  the  same  kind,  mark- 
ing three  or  four  trees  with  marks.  Not  far  from  these  we  left  the  prize,  near  a forked 
white  oak,  and  about  three  feet  underground,  and  laid  two  long  stones  across  it,  mark- 
ing several  stones  close  about  it.  At  the  forks  of  Sandy,  close  by  the  fork,  is  a small 
rock,  has  a spring  in  one  end  of  it.  Between  it  and  a small  branch,  we  hid  a prize 
under  the  ground  ; it  was  valued  at  86,000.  We  likewise  left  $3,000  buried  in  the 
rocks  of  the  rock  house.’  One  of  the  companies  in  search  of  the  mine  was  Staley, 
Ireland,  McClintock,  Blackburn,  and  Swift. 

This  Silver  Mine  of  Swift’s  has  been  located  by  tradition  in  differ- 
ent comities  in  eastern  Kentucky,  from  Josh  Bell  in  the  south  to  Carter 
in  the  north.  The  most  recent  claim  is  that  of  the  Greenup  Independ- 
ent, in  Feb.,  187B,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 
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‘ When  Swift  was  driven  from  the  silver  mines  in  Kentucky,  by  the  approach  of 
hostile  Indians,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  North  Carolina.  The  money  which  he  had 
with  him  created  suspicion  among  his  neighbors,  and  he  was  arrested  as  a counter- 
feiter. In  those  days  there  existed  no  mint  in  the  United  States,  and  the  only  test  of 
the  circulating  money  was  the  purity  of  the  metal.  Upon  the  trial  of  the  case  against 
Swift,  it  was  proven  that  the  coins  in  his  possession  were  pure  silver,  and  the  charges 
were  dismissed. 

‘The  ancient  tools  and  instruments  used  for  coining  money,  which  fell  from  a 
cliff  in  Carter  county  were  seen  and  examined  by  men  now  living.  These  men  are 
highly  respectable  and  entitled  to  full  credit,  and  they  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  One  of  the  settlers  of  the  county  found  near  his  cabin  a quantity  of  cinder, 
of  such  unusual  color  and  weight  as  to  induce  him  to  have  it  tested  by  an  expert. 
This  was  done,  and  the  result  was  a considerable  amount  of  pure  silver,  which  at  his 
instance  converted  into  spoons;  these  spoons  are  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 

‘Several  years  ago,  a couple  of  Indians,  from  the  far  West,  visited  Carter  county, 
and  acted  in  such  a manner  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  citizens.  They  remained 
for  a considerable  time,  and  were  continually  wandering  over  the  mountains  and  mak- 
ing minute  examinations  of  the  country  along  the  small  streams.  When  about  to 
leave,  they  told  an  old  gentleman  with  whom  they  staid  that  they  were  in  search  of  a 
silver  mine  which  the  traditions  of  their  tribe  located  in  that  section  of  Kentucky ; 
but  they  were  unable  to  find  it,  owing  to  the  changed  condition  of  the  country. 

‘At  an  early  day,  silver  niQney  was  in  circulation  in  the  settlement  of  what  is 
now  West  Virginia,  said  to  have  been  made  by  Swift.  It  was  free  from  alloy,  and  of 
such  a description  as  to  indicate  that  it  never  passed  through  an  established  mint. 

‘ A bar  of  pure  silver  was  found  many  years  ago  near  a small  mill  in  Carter 
county,  which  was  thought  to  have  been  smelted  from  ore  obtained  from  the  silver 
mines  said  to  exist  in  that  country.  And,  within  the  past  few  days,  a piece  of  ore 
which  has  every  appearance  of  silver  ore,  and  a small  quantity  of  metal  which  is  said 
to  be  silver,  was  shown  by  a gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity,  who  testifies  that  he 
got  the  ore  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  and  with  his  own  hands  smelted  the  metal 
from  ore  obtained  in  these  mountains.’ 

That  silver  in  the  form  of  coin  was  produced  in  Colonial  days  by 
one  Swift  from  bullion  obtained  from  now  unlocated  sources  is  accepted 
as  more  than  tradition  ; what  the  coins  looked  like  or  the  relation  of 
Swift  and  his  44  money  ” to  Josiah  Sprinkle  and  his  44  dollar”  are  yet 
to  be  established. 


PORTRAIT  RELIEFS,  MEDALS  AND  COINS  IN  THEIR 
RELATION  TO  LIFE  AND  ART* 

By  T.  SPICEH-SFMSOX 

During  the  last  few  years  the  discerning  and  aesthetic  public  has 
shown  a considerable  interest  in  portrait  reliefs,  medals  and  coins,  a 
delicate  and  imaginative  form  of  art,  which,  for  so  many  years  has  been 
much  neglected.  For  this  reason  a small  article  to  encourage  this  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  should  be  welcomed  if  it  revealed  wherein 
medals  have  a just  claim  to  especial  attention  as  works  of  Art,  a claim 
few  recognize  to-day,  and  a majority  through  ignorance  deny. 

Before  treating  the  subject  of  these  small  reliefs  in  detail,  it  would 
make  the  usual  attitude  taken  towards  this  art  clearer  by  touching  upon 
some  general  questions  that  prove  our  aesthetic  tastes  are  determined 
by  deeper  and  more  elemental  emotions  than  any  produced  by  the  in- 
fluences of  environment ; in  fact,  extend  far  back  into  the  dim  vistas  of 
time  and  are  subconscious  forces  of  ancestral  derivation. 

Great  manifestations  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  primitive 
humanity  and  still  affect  the  majority  of  mankind  in  the  same  way. 
As  man  gains  control  of  natural  forces,  astonishment  or  wonder  takes 
the  place  of  fear,  which  in  turn  creates  a feeling  of  admiration.  This 
sentiment  of  admiration  indicates  a sympathy  towards  or  for  some  spir- 
itual or  material  object  and  as  sympathy  and  appreciation  are  repeat- 
edly confused  with  understanding  or  the  actual  fact  of  appreciation  is 
considered  sufficient  in  itself,  it  is  not  surprising  that  anything  of  heroic 
size  evokes  much  more  general  admiration  than  diminutive  objects.  To 
be  stimulated  by  the  effect  as  a whole  in  the  small  Arts,  and  not  become 
absorbed  in  the  detail  which  is  the  workmanship,  or  the  anecdote  which 
is  literature,  requires  the  development  by  training  of  those  delicate 
visual  perceptions  of  rhythm  and  balance  which  are  dormant  in  most 
people. 

Coins  and  medals  or  small  relief  portraiture  have  flourished,  there- 
fore, as  a High  Art  only  when  mankind  attained  an  apogee  of  culture  ; 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,, when  Greece  reached  her  highest  pin- 

1 Head  before  The  American  Numismatic  Society  at  it*  meeting  of  March  1,  1917. 
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nacle  of  civilization  ; when  Home  became  the  World  Empire  ; and  then 
later  when  the  Arts  burst  into  such  brilliant  flower  during  the  Renais- 
sance. 

Social  relations  changed  very  gradually  during  the  golden  ages  of 
Art.  Society  held  some  ideal  which  it  expressed  through  the  artist’s 
instrumentality ; he  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  analyze 
or  philosophize  upon  his  work  hut  left  the  interpretation  to  those  who 
appreciated  his  handiwork.  The  artist  to-day  is  impelled  to  express 
himself  in  some  aesthetic  form  through  the  feeling  of  an  individual 
need  alone,  instead  of  being  inspired  as  well  through  and  by  a general 
communal  ideal  or  racial  necessity,  as  in  the  old  days.  The  majority 
of  our  contemporaries  are  blind  to  the  beautiful  outward  manifestations 
of  the  spirit  of  things  and  do  not  believe  that  Art  is  a necessity  in  daily 
life. 

It  is  the  privilege  and  obligation  of  the  artist  to  deepen  people’s 
vision  by  an  appeal  to  reason  as  well  as  sight.  Higher,  less  material- 
istic ideals  than  prevail  at  present  would  thus  be  introduced  and  fos- 
tered, viz.,  that  a work  of  Art  can  exist  for  Beauty  in  itself  without  the 
necessity  of  pointing  a moral  or  adorning  a tale.  Until  society  pos- 
sesses a greater  unity  and  places  a higher  value  upon  the  manifestations 
of  the  spirit,  creating  thereby  an  atmosphere  of  general  admiration  for 
and  satisfaction  in  the  things  of  the  mind,  men  will  not  be  attuned  to 
vibrate  with  the  eternal  verities. 

To  return  to  particulars.  Coins  in  the  form  of  money  are  tokens 
representing  the  value  of  objects  and  were  invented  to  eliminate  the 
clumsy  method  of  exchanging  merchandise  itself.  Small -sized  portrait 
reliefs  in  circular  form  are  designated  medals,  though  the  term  medal 
to  the  popular  mind  conveys  the  idea  only  of  a decoration  as  a reward. 
The  Italians  of  the  Renaissance  who  invented  the  portrait  medal  as  we 
know  it  to-day,  undoubtedly  made  use  of  it  more  to  commemorate  a 
person  than  an  event.  Art  terminology  is  usually  so  vague  in  meaning 
it  has  become  the  great  resource  of  the  smatterer  and  rhapsodist  to  the 
detriment  of  accurate  thought ; it  is  therefore  necessary  to  define  what 
is  implied  by  the  words  Nature  and  Art  as  used  in  this  article.  By 
the  term  Nature  is  meant  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  Universe, 
and  by  Ai‘t,  man’s  special  use  of  the  visual  impressions  of  these  mani- 
festations. 

Any  form  of  Art  expression  that  persists  for  centuries  must  have 
some  basic  reason  for  its  continuity,  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  Art  of 
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Medals  and  Coins.  Their  regular  established  form  is  circular ; few  of 
us  realize,  however,  that  this  contour  has  not  been  chosen  because  it  is 
the  traditional  shape,  but  for  fundamentally  sensuous  and  especial  aes- 
thetic reasons,  though,  of  course  an  object  that  is  to  be  much  handled 
should  be  agreeable  to  the  touch  and  have  no  asperities.  The  diminu- 
tive scale  of  a coin  or  medal  requires  that  all  attention  should  be  directed 
toward  the  subject  depicted  and  away  from  the  outline,  and  it  is  a fact 
no  outline  commands  the  interest  or  rivets  the  attention  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  circle.  It  has  no  angles,  no  irregularities,  and  therefore 
nothing  to  arrest  the  eye  on  any  particular  part.  The  outline  being 
equidistant  from  a certain  point  we  call  the  centre,  at  that  point  will 
the  eye  rest.  This  very  suitability  of  the  circular  form  for  small  reliefs, 
which  we  might  describe  as  its  negativeness  or  inactiveness,  is  a disad- 
vantage if  the  human  element  is  lacking.  Hence,  many  artists  instinc- 
tively prefer  an  irregular,  or  rectangular  shape  to  the  cold  fixity  of  the 
circle.  This,  however,  as  stated  before,  will  be  somewhat  detrimental 
to  the  subject  for  the  more  irregular  the  outline  the  greater  the  empha- 
sis upon  it  to  the  corresponding  detraction  of  the  relief.  The  relief,  it 
must  be  conceded,  is  a very  important  factor,  for  without  it  the  coin,  or 
medal  has  no  excuse  for  existence.  The  inscription,  or  the  subject, 
stamps  its  use  to  that  finite  being  man,  whose  emotions  will  not  be 
stirred  by  the  subject  on  a coin  or  medal  unless  it  has  some  living 
quality.  Life  is  movement  and  change.  These  attributes  can  and 
should  be  recovered  by  the  artist  by  the  treatment  of  the  relief,  the 
division  of  space  and  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  the  composition. 
Consequently  the  circle  need  not  be  mathematically  exact,  and  the  sub- 
ject on  a coin  or  medal,  as  designed  by  the  artist  should  not  be  pre- 
cisely in  the  centre,  nor  conform  by  its  principal  lines  to  the  curve  of 
the  circle,  if  it  is  desired  to  impart  an  impression  of  something  vital 
and  possessing  character.  Within  certain  confines,  through  the  use  of 
his  intellect,  man  has  been  given  freedom  and  is  not  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  chance  ; through  the  strength  of  his  emotions,  guided  by  the 
intellect  and  expressed  in  some  outward  form,  he  gains  the  highest  pin- 
nacles of  human  attainment  in  Art.  Freedom  is  necessary,  but  so  is 
control,  to  make  that  complex  being  Man.  Within  limits  clearly  de- 
fined, all  great  works  of  Art  conform  to  the  above  statement.  There 
must  be  a harmony  between  the  object  depicted,  the  manner  in  \vhich 
it  is  carried  out,  the  material  of  which  it  is  made  and,  in  certain  cases, 
the  position  it  is  to  occupy. 
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A pattern  or  design,  when  formal,  calls  for  a geometrical  location 
of  things  and  if  realistically  treated  living  bodies  arc  used,  especially  if 
represented  in  movement,  a feeling  of  discomfort  arises  because  Life  is 
action  and  variety,  Pattern,  immobility  and  repetition.  Nature  means 
change,  irregularity,  unconformity,  so  if  we  wish  to  adapt  her  creations 
to  some  human  need,  use,  or  preconceived  object  of  our  own,  where  we 
feel  the  necessity  for  balance,  exact  division  or  pattern,  we  must  lirst 
interpret  the  thing  chosen  to  be  depicted,  humouring  the  material  in 
which  it  is  to  be  translated  and,  in  representing  the  subject,  consider 
the  innate  elements,  such  as  proportions,  movement  and  line  of  much 
more  importance  than  photographic  exactitude.  The  result  may  be  a 
work  of  art,  whereas,  the  exact  imitation,  never!  When  these  quali- 
ties are  emphasized,  spirit  and  matter  harmonize,  and  homogeneity  with 
diversity  arises,  which  together  are  always  found  in  the  highest  Art  ex- 
pressions and  form  the  most  important  elements  of  that  subtle  quality 
we  call  Beauty. 

It  is  a trite  fact  to  note  that  a representation  of  Nature  at  a greatly 
reduced  size  will  not  be  true  even  to  her  outward  shell ; consequently 
realism  or  truth  to  Nature  are  most  elastic  terms,  but  to  say  that  Nature 
can  be  coaxed  by  affectionate  observation  to  disclose  the  greater  Truth, 
her  inward  Spirit,  may  sound  like  mysticism.  By  spirit  is  meant  some- 
thing that  the  exterior  aspect  may  not  always  disclose,  such  qualities  as 
density,  softness,  hardness  or  elasticity,  not  the  surface  texture.  The 
sagging  or  festooning  of  cloth,  for  example,  is  so  much  more  significant 
as  revealing  the  spirit  of  this  particular  material  than  its  rough  or 
smooth  surface  or  the  pattern  on  it.  The  texture,  color  and  sometimes 
pattern  are  common  properties  of  all  objects,  but  the  lines  of  draperies 
speak  for  it  alone.  A deeper  truth  may  often  therefore  be  attained 
through  emblematic  representation  than  by  direct  illustration  and  the 
artist  becomes  a poet  as  well  as  an  artisan.  Even  from  the  modern 
practical  standpoint,  it  seems  unfortunate  that  symbols  should  have 
become  almost  a dead  language ; only  a few  remain  which  are  now 
generally  understood,  — the  flag,  the  cross,  the  dove,  and  so  on.  The 
Lion,  denoting  courage,  the  Anchor,  hope,  and  many  other  pretty  con- 
ceits have  practically  vanished,  though  they  stand  for  an  international 
language.  When  society  settles  into  a more  stable  form  than  exists  at 
present,  a general  moral  and  sincere  ideal  will  be  found  permeating  it. 
Emblems  will  then  be  both  resuscitated  and  reinvented  to  express  this 
new  form  of  relationship  between  men.  Meanwhile,  notwithstanding 
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the  modern  attitude  towards  most  emblematic  figures,  it  may  be  just  as 
well  not  to  throw  over  entirely  a language  that  was  once  more  easily 
understood  by  different  races  than  the  spoken  word. 

Portrait  reliefs  or  medals  must  conform  more  nearly  to  the  indi- 
vidual peculiarities  of  the  person  portrayed  than  pictorial  subjects, 
compositions  or  designs  representing  something  less  personal.  Balance 
must  be  obtained  without  too  much  formality  of  pattern  or  disharmony 
results  between  the  realism  of  the  face  and  the  position  it  occupies  in 
the  space  allotted  to  it.  The  great  artist  adapts  the  sitter’s  character- 
istics and  transmutes  them  by  his  intellectual  perception  of  form  into 
something  possibly  more  direct  and  tangible  than  what  is  exactly  be- 
fore his  eyes,  yet  in  harmony  with  the  psychology  of  the  person  por- 
trayed. It  requires  great  discrimination  to  feel  just  to  what  degree 
formality,  another  term  for  order  and  design,  should  be  carried  and 
realism  sacrificed  so  that  the  subject  will  still  possess  that  changeable 
emotional  quality  we  call  Life.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  spir- 
itual character  of  the  individual,  which  in  portraits  is  surely  of  more 
importance  than  the  exterior  shell,  may  be  suggested  before  a single 
feature  of  the  face  is  shown.  For  instance,  by  the  relief  projection.  A 
vigorous  relief  would  hardly  be  suitable  for  a poet,  unless  he  were  a 
Walt  Whitman  ; or  a low  delicate  relief  for  a General  Grant ; mass 
gives  an  impression  of  strength  and  aggressiveness,  whereas,  slight  re- 
lief, where  the  background  and  subject  melt  together,  imparts  a sen- 
sation of  subtlety  and  tranquility  indicating  subjective,  reflective  and 
tender  qualities.  The  space  the  head  fills  in  the  circle,  the  position  it 
occupies  near  or  away  from  the  outline,  with  or  without  shoulders,  may 
be  used  to  emphasize  the  character  of  the  sitter,  both  physically  and 
mentally.  The  style  of  the  lettering,  its  size  and  position,  will  also 
influence  the  onlooker’s  judgment  as  to  the  psychology  of  the  person 
portrayed,  as  well  as  making  or  ruining  the  relief  as  a Work  of  Art. 
With  all  these  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  good  por- 
trait medallist  he  must  yet  not  lose  the  primary  reason  for  the  existence 
of  the  relief,  which  is  decorative:  a quality  generally  gauged  when  in- 
terest is  displayed  in  the  medal  by  others  than  friends  of  the  sitter! 
This  should  be  the  ideal  of  all  artists. 

In  coins  and  medals  commemorating  some  event,  this  decorative 
quality  is  most  essential.  Here  the  problem  to  be  solved  differs,  for 
the  coin  or  medal  of  this  class  is  generally  struck  in  metal  from  steel 
dies,  and  smaller  than  cast  relief  portraits.  Nearly  all  portrait  medals 
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are  modelled  in  wax,  or  some  plastic  material,  then  cast  in  plaster, 
from  which  the  definite  article  is  either  produced  by  electric  deposit 
processes  or  cast  in  lead,  bronze,  silver  or  gold.  At  the  smaller  scale, 
the  use  of  different  relief  to  express  individual  spiritual  characteristics 
could  not  be  grasped,  for  the  eye  does  not  properly  visualize  a tiny  low 
relief.  There  is  a point  where  the  visual  impression  is  nil  and  the  sur- 
face relief  quickly  worn  away  by  handling.  Comparatively  high  relief 
on  small  coins  has  the  practical  advantage  of  durability  and  legibility 
as  well  as  an  aesthetic  appeal. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked, — how  is  it  that  our  modern  coin- 
age lacks  in  this  particular  when  modern  artists  acknowledge  the  beauty 
of  the  old  Greek  coins  and  have  them  as  examples  and  as  sources  of  in  - 
spiration?  Many  people  criticize  our  currency  for  its  lack  of  these 
qualities  and  by  doing  so  show  that  the  exigencies  of  modern  commer- 
cial society  are  not  commonly  understood.  A very  definite  requirement 
to-day  is  that  money  should  stack,  i.  e.,  one  coin  stand  on  top  of  the 
other.  Weight  is  an  undesirable  factor  too  ; yet,  for  striking  in  bold 
relief,  thickness  is  essential.  These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  thrown 
in  the  way  of  the  modern  medallist  or  die -cutter ; he  lies  between  the 
devil  and  the  deep  sea  ; he  is  not  permitted  the  thickness  necessary  for 
high  relief,  because  of  stacking  and  weight,  yet  low  relief,  though  it 
will  stack  properly,  has  the  great  drawback  of  becoming  illegible  within 
a short  time.  Very  naturally  it  is  asked, — can  a coin  that  is  both  artis- 
tic and  practical  be  evolved,  or  is  that  an  unattainable  ideal  nowadays? 
Following  along  the  old  lines  would  be  impossible,  and  therefore  all 
precedents  must  be  laid  aside.  A novel  attempt  was  made  in  the  gold 
half  and  quarter  eagles,  where  the  metal  has  been  deeply  incised  and 
the  form  found  below  the  level  of  the  background,  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  the  Egyptian  low  relief.  But  to  give  harmony  between  the 
subject  depicted  and  the  method  of  production  the  treatment  should  not 
be  realistic,  as  it  is  in  this  coin,  for  the  harsh  and  forward -projecting 
outline  is  not  to  be  found  in  Nature  ; consequently  a very  formal  inter- 
pretation is  imperative.  An  effect  something  like  the  sparkling  Gothic 
seals  should  be  the  result. 

Another  technical  consideration  is  the  enormous  stress  on  steel  dies 
striking  millions  of  pieces.  The  dies  will  have  to  be  constantly  renewed 
if  the  principal  relief  projections  coincide  on  the  different  sides  of  the 
coin,  whereas,  by  alternating  the  relief  on  the  reverse,  and,  vice  versa , 
a practical  means  is  found  to  lengthen  the  life  of  the  dies.  To  a gov- 
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eminent  mint  this  is  of  immense  eeouomie  value,  for  in  a great  com- 
monwealth like  the  United  States  of  America  the  small  currency  is 
struck  in  such  quantities  that  the  tower  surpassing  in  height  all  other 
New  York  buildings  may  be  said  to  have  been  built  with  dimes  and 
nickels! 

The  blow  of  a modern  steel  press  is  so  powerful  that  the  molecular 
condition  of  the  metal  is  affected  throughout,  which  is  easily  demon- 
strated. 

A coin  of  which  one  surface  has  been  entirely  effaced  by  usage,  or 
purposely  effaecd  with  a file,  is  heated  to  the  red-hot  point  before  being 
withdrawn  from  the  fire;  if  it  is  then  examined,  the  original  design 
will  be  visible  on  the  effaced  side.  By  dropping  the  coin  in  a solution 
of  nitric  acid  and  leaving  it  an  hour  or  so,  when  examined  with  the 
light  at  a certain  angle,  the  original  design  becomes  visible.  The  metal 
is  always  unevenly  compressed.  In  the  first  experiment  the  molecules 
expand  to  their  original  size  and  the  subject  upon  the  coin  becomes 
legible,  though  inversely,  the  most  compressed  parts,  i.  e.,  the  hollows, 
will  be  seen  in  relief.  The  same  result  is  procured  by  the  acid  test,  for 
the  acid  eats  away  the  surface  according  to  the  pressure  that  had  been 
applied  to  the  different  parts  of  the  metal. 

The  importance,  therefore,  of  suitable  designs  for  modern  coinage 
cannot  easily  be  overestimated.  All  these  exigencies,  instead  of  crush- 
ing the  artist’s  inspiration,  should  be,  and  usually  are,  the  starting 
point  for  some  original  expression  in  art.  The  work  should  be  given 
to  the  man  who  admires  the  spirit  of  the  ancients,  but  inspires  himself 
from  Nature,  without  imitating  her  or  the  mannerisms  of  the  old  mas- 
ters. The  necessity  of  building  with  clay  was  the  direct  cause  of  the 
Assyrians  devising  the  round  arch,  and  the  demand  for  higher  build- 
ings, the  better  to  express  the  people’s  aspiration  toward  the  heavens, 
is  said  to  have  originated  Gothic  vault  construction.  These  well-known 
historical  instances  can  be  multiplied. 

The  reducing  machine  was  invented  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  All  early  work  was  made  without  its  aid.  The  die- 
cutter,  as  he  was  called,  working  directly  on  the  small  size,  could  only 
interpret  Nature’s  form  in  a simplified  manner,  consequently,  even  a 
poor  artist  was  less  likely  to  make  errors  of  scale.  He  would  not  at- 
tempt to  seize  any  but  the  principal  or  characteristic  forms.  His  draw- 
ing may  have  been  incorrect,  but  a greater  effect  of  harmony  resulted 
than  in  many  of  the  well -drawn  figures  by  celebrated  artists  of  modern 
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times.  A harmony  between  the  material  and  the  design,  a technical 
sincerity,  and  a definite  scale  beyond  which  the  details  should  be  elim- 
inated, are  more  essential  to  a medal  or  coin  as  a work  of  Art  than 
either  beautiful  drawing,  accuracy  to  Nature,  or  clever  technique. 
When  a figure  in  stone  gives  an  impression  of  mass  there  is  harmony 
between  the  material  and  the  design.  Technical  sincerity  means  that 
the  work  of  art  should  bear  the  mark  of  the  principal  tool  used.  The 
term  scale  as  here  used  means  interesting  proportions  between  one 
object  and  another,  that  each  subject  should  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
without  reference  to  their  actual  relative  sizes,  for  it  is  more  important 
to  make  a decorative  pattern  than  to  give  the  true  relative  proportions 
of  the  subject  depicted.  Only  the  very  great  master  can  combine  scale 
and  technique,  and  he  often  sacrifices  the  latter  the  better  to  honor  the 
material  in  which  his  ideas  are  expressed. 

All  early  struck  coins  and  medals  convey  a sense  of  their  method 
of  growth  and  the  material  of  which  they  are  made,  and  these  are  qual- 
ities to  be  found  in  all  great  works  of  Art.  Handling  or  technique  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  vital  means  of  disclosing  the  human  element  of 
feeling.  In  certain  articles,  such  as  money  or  furniture,  where  the  util- 
itarian nature  of  the  object  is  of  more  importance  than  the  aesthetic,  it 
is  often  the  sole  means  by  which  the  artist  can  express  his  personality. 
We  find  ourselves  unresponsive  to  machine-made  articles  for  this  rea- 
son. It  follows  logically  that  the  greater  the  number  of  intermediary 
processes  interposed  between  the  artist  and  his  finished  work  the  less 
expressive  will  be  the  result  as  a human  document.  Consequently,  a 
cast  medal  modelled  or  cut  in  relief  of  the  same  size  as  the  finished 
work  and  a struck  coin  cut  directly  in  the  steel  die  will  give  the  finest 
artistic  results.  This  does  not  imply  that  mechanical  means  to  shorten 
labor  are  debarred,  but  the  artist  should  put  his  hand  to  his  work  again, 
examine  the  result  and  correct  sameness  of  surface  or  faults  in  scale  in 
the  final  size  of  the  object. 

Nearly  all  contemporary  coins  and  medals  are  modelled  and  de- 
signed in  large  dimensions  and  produced  by  utilizing  the  reducing 
machine,  hence  the  lifelessness  of  most  of  them.  Even  a man  like 
Roty,  with  his  great  experience  and  genius,  never  thoroughly  grasped 
scale.  Chaplain  had  an  instinctive  dread  of  a great  difference  in  size 
between  the  model  and  the  reduction,  and  would  carry  out  his  wax -relief 
portraits  very  little  larger  than  the  reductions  that  were  cast  in  bronze. 
The  modern  necessity  for  speed  has  made  the  reducing  machine  indis- 
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pensable,  for  hand -cutting  in  steel  is  a long  process.  Steel -cutting  as 
an  artistic  trade  is  practically  dead  but  a conscientious  artist  who  is  not 
a die-cutter  can  understand  the  simplification  of  form  necessary  for  a 
coin  and  the  proper  scale  and  relationship  of  one  part  of  the  design  to 
another  by  making  a small  model  the  actual  size  of  the  finished  work, 
having  it  enlarged,  and  give  the  decision  of  form  upon  this  enlargement 
without  elaborating  it.  When  reduced  again  no  disappointment  ensues. 
For  example,  hair  cannot  be  copied  accurately,  even  life  size;  hence 
must  be  interpreted  in  strands.  Their  number  should  decrease  as  the 
size  of  the  medal  or  coin  diminishes.  On  that  account  truth  to  actual 
relative  proportions  of  objects  or  their  parts  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
need  of  legibility  or  for  the  beauty  of  the  composition  as  a design.  An 
olive  leaf,  or  an  ear  of  corn,  may  be  of  the  same  size  as  a human  figure 
on  a medal  or  coin,  and  will  be  both  deeoratively  correct  and  express 
the  idea  in  a better  way.  It  is  a curious  fact,  the  general  public  looks 
for  exact  copies  of  an  object  even  when  the  representation  is  not  the 
same  size  as  Nature.  As  the  effigy  of  an  eagle  on  a coin  is  obviously 
infinitely  smaller  than  the  living  object,  any  attempt  to  give  an  accu- 
rate reproduction  of  the  details  would  be  ineffective ; since  when  the 
feathers  are  reduced  in  size  they  become  so  microsopic  as  to  be  invisi- 
ble to  the  naked  eye  and  a seemingly  smooth  surface  result.  The 
strength  and  ferociousness  of  the  bird  of  which  the  proportions  give 
character,  the  movement  and  decorative  effect  become  so  much  more 
important  than  the  number  of  feathers,  which  we  leave  to  the  natu- 
ralist to  numerate.  This  holds  true  of  the  details  of  a man’s  figure  on 
a small  coin. 

The  time  will  come  when  humanity  will  realize  that  truth  in  Art 
is  relative  ; that  Life,  being  a persistent  modification  and  variation,  our 
progressive  development  both  in  Life  and  Art  is  a balance  between 
emotion  and  self-control  and  make  a living  art  if  combined  with  inno- 
vation and  originality,  which  are  but  other  names  for  individuality. 
Tradition  alone  cannot  keep  art  alive  any  more  than  the  exclusive  de- 
velopment of  individualism.  The  former  dies  of  inanition,  the  latter 
of  a hectic  fever. 
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AES  SIGNATUM 

By  T.  LOUIS  COMPAHKTTK 

I. 

As  in  almost  every  other  field  of  human  knowledge  so  in  Numis- 
matics there  are  several  unsolved  problems  which  have  been  discussed 
so  often  that  one  feels  inclined  to  make  some  sort  of  apology  to  read- 
ers of  a journal  when  he  essays  further  discussion  of  them  and  ven- 
tures yet  other  solutions.  But  as  a defense  of  one’s  temerity  in  asking 
their  attention  to  further  consideration  of  one  of  these  apparently 
unsolvable  problems,  one  may  always  urge  the  very  common  experi- 
ence that  when  by  general  agreement  a problem  has  been  practically 
given  up  as  defying  solution  “in  our  present  state  of  knowledge” 
somebody  promptly  puts  forth  the  correct  solution,  or  when  something 
is  declared  impossible  to  do  somebody  does  it.  No  hope  is  entertained 
for  such  happy  results  from  this  paper,  which  aims  at  being  nothing 
more  than  suggestive. 

Among  the  difficult  subjects  with  which  the  student  of  Roman 
coinage  has  long  struggled  is  the  perplexing  question  of  the  origin  and 
use  of  that  considerable  number  of  large  bronze  bars  that  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  Italy  and  generally  known  as  ncs  sign  a turn, 
a question  which  seems  to  be  almost  as  far  from  a satisfactory  answer 
as  it  was  before  a large  number  of  distinguished  scholars  had  made  it 
the  subject  of  thorough  investigations.  And,  indeed,  no  explanation  of 
these  bars  may  ever  be  given  that  will  appear  to  be  so  sensible  as  to  merit 
generally  even  temporary  approval,  yet  it  will  always  be  difficult  for 
the  student  of  Roman  coinage  to  pass  over  them  without  turning 
serious  attention  to  the  problems  they  give  rise  to,  so  irresistible  is  the 
challenge  their  great  size  and  the  elusive  enigma  of  their  apparently 
significant  types  make  to  prove  or  disprove  their  purely  monetary  pur- 
pose on  the  one  hand  and  the  meaning  of  several  of  those  types  on  the 
other.  In  the  preceding  decade  the  question  of  the  acs  signatume ame 
prominently  to  the  front  again  after  for  a number  of  years  scholars  had 
apparently  concluded  that  the  principal  questions  of  their  origin  and 
use  had  been  satisfactorily  answered.  Few  numismatists,  if  any,  doubted 
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the  identity  of  the  heavy  bars  as  specimens  of  the  first  Roman  coinage. 
For  Pliny  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Timaeus,  that  after  the  Romans 
had  used  for  an  indefinite  period  amorphous  lumps  of  bronze  for  money 
King  Servius  Tullius  issued  a currency  of  bronze  marked  with  a type — 
Servius  primus  signavit  aes.  Now  here  was  a number  of  large  bronze 
pieces  marked,  some  of  them,  with  very  interesting  types,  and  with  con- 
siderable alacrity  numismatists  and  historians  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  bars  were  specimens  of  that  early  coinage.  Furthermore, 
amorphous  lumps  of  bronze  were  found  in  the  territory  of  ancient  Rome 
and  Etruria — the  aes  rude  of  Pliny  or  rather  of  Timaeus!  Early  tra- 
dition was  seemingly  corroborated  by  extant  monuments  and  in  turn  the 
two  classes  of  objects,  otherwise  so  puzzling,  were  as  completely  identi- 
fied by  statements  of  ancient  writers.  The  reciprocal  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence made  for  conviction  and  if  it  did  not  silence  interrogation  it  did 
restrict  the  field  of  investigation.  Then,  too,  the  great  authority  of  sev- 
eral modern  savants,  among  them  Prof.  Mommsen,  was  added  to  increase 
the  already  general  belief  that  these  bars  were  issued  for  monetary  use, 
were  in  fact  specimens  of  Rome’s  earliest  coined  money,  which  remained 
in  use  for  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  coins  proper  by  the 
Decemvirs. 

In  later  discussions,  however,  there  have  accumulated  numerous 
objections,  and  some  of  them  apparently  unanswerable,  to  these  earlier 
explanations  of  the  bars,  and  the  objections  have  gone  so  far  as  not  only 
to  deny  their  identity  with  the  aes  signatum  but  also  to  reject  the  theory 
that  they  were  of  state  origin  or  intended  for  use  as  money.  But  these 
objections  have  not  been  followed  by  more  satisfactory  explanations  of 
the  bars,  though  new  theories  have  not  been  wanting.  Because  of  the 
doubts  thus  raised,  and  probably  also  because  of  a certain  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  many  to  give  up  as  unrelated  to  the  Roman  series  pieces 
long  regarded  as  forming  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  its  history, 
the  remarkable  theories  of  Dr.  Haeberlin  in  his  monograph  on  Die  Sys- 
tematik  des  dltesten  romischen  Miinzwesens  have  attracted  the  greatest 
attention  and  in  the  main  have  apparently  been  accepted  by  many  nu- 
mismatists. 

The  various  theories  that  have  been  hitherto  advanced  to  explain 
these  bars  may  be  comprehended  under  two  general  heads : 

A.  State  issues  for  monetary  purposes. 

1.  Legal  coins. 

2.  Bars  of  legal  coin-metal;  for 
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(a)  various  ceremonial  and  sacred  uses; 

(b)  substitutes  for  legal  coins;  and 

(c)  use  in  large  transactions. 

B.  Private  issues. 

1.  Private  coins. 

2.  Bars  of  bronze  for  export. 

The  explanation  of  the  bars  which  I shall  venture  to  suggest  has 
grown  out  of  a distrust  of  the  authenticity  of  the  literary  tradition  as 
well  as  out  of  the  convietion  that  such  pieces  were,  if  not  impracticable, 
yet  unnecessary  for  use  as  money  in  Roman  territory  at  the  time  of  their 
issue,  while  their  types,  I believe,  warrant  their  attribution  elsewhere 
than  to  a mint.  It  is  with  the  utmost  diffidence  that  an  attempt  is  made 
to  give  the  grounds  for  these  views. 

II. 

The  literary  tradition  in  regard  to  the  first  issue  of  money  by  the 
Romans  has  unmistakably  been  a controlling  influence  over  those  who 
have  associated  these  bars  with  the  monetary  system  of  Rome,  whether 
they  have  held  them  to  be  examples  of  the  early  aes  signatum  or  an  echo 
of  that  enigmatical  coinage  issued  in  later  times.  For  if  we  take  into 
consideration  how  recalcitrant  the  bars  have  proved  at  every  attempt  to 
account  for  types  and  fix  the  monetary  function  of  those  varieties  that 
plainly  belong  to  a late  period  when  Rome  was  issuing  coins  properly  so 
called,  we  are  almost  compelled  to  conclude  that  without  being  preju- 
diced by  the  literary  tradition  no  numismatist  would  have  thought  of  re- 
garding them  as  money,  much  less  as  coins. 

The  authenticity  of  the  literary  tradition,  therefore,  becomes  of 
great  moment  when  one  would  propose  a theory  of  the  origin  and  pur- 
pose of  the  bars.  And  this  question  of  authenticity  is  a delicate  one. 
For  experience  has  shown  that  in  almost  every  tradition,  however  ab- 
surd it  has  been  made  by  distortions  and  foolish  additions,  there  is  gen- 
erally a kernel  of  historic  tmtli.  If,  therefore,  the  statements  of  Yarro, 
Pliuv,  and  Plutarch  could  be  shown  to  be  based  upon  a proper  tradition 
one  would  hestitate  to  reject  the  theory  that  these  large  quadrilateral 
bars  are  examples  of  the  earliest  Roman  coinage  they  mention,  or  had 
some  historical  relation  to  that  coinage,  though  the  tradition  does  not 
state  that  the  aes  signatum  was  of  quadrilateral  form  and  though  the 
types  of  the  extant  bars  do  not  conform  to  the  meager  descriptions  given 
by  those  writei'S. 
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The  few  statements  that  have  come  down  to  us  regarding  the  begin- 
nings of  Roman  coinage  afford  but  little  material  for  determining 
whether  we  have  to  deal  with  an  actual  tradition,  as  the  term  is  gener- 
ally understood,  or,  as  in  the  accounts  of  other  Roman  institutions,  with 
the  invention,  at  a comparatively  late  period,  of  some  fertile  imagina- 
tion. But  if,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  Timaeus  of  Tauromeniiun,  is  the 
earliest  writer  to  give  an  account  of  that  alleged  coinage,  then  there  is 
loom  for  grave  doubts,  owing  to  his  unfavorable  reputation  as  a his- 
torian. And  while  it  cannot  be  established  beyond  dispute  that  Timaeus 
was  the  sole  authority  upon  whom  the  Roman  writers  depended  for 
their  account,  yet  what  evidence  we  have  for  the  source  of  the  supposed 
tradition  points  to  the  Tauromenitan. 

Now  Pliny  mentions  Timaeus  as  the  authority  for  the  story  in  a 
well-known  passage  which  is  one  of  the  chief  literary  evidences  for  the 
Servian  coinage:  N.IJ.  XXXI 1 1,  3 — Servius  rex  primus  signavit  aes; 
antca  rudi  usos  Romae  Timaeus  tradit.  Signatum  est  not  a pecudum 
unde  et  pecunia  appellate.  While  Pliny  refers  to  Timaeus  as  his  au- 
thority for  the  account,  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  drew 
it  directly  from  the  writings  of  Timaeus ; it  is  rather  more  probable  that 
he  found  the  passage  in  Varro’s  Antiquit  ates  from  which  he  is  known  to 
have  copied  so  freely;  and  that  impression  is  further  confirmed  when  one 
compares  Pliny’s  brief  statements  about  the  types  of  the  Servian  coin- 
age with  allusions  to  them  in  extant  works  of  Varro  and  notes  the  simi- 
larity of  expression.  For  example  the  expressions  in  Varro’s  Be  Re 
Rustica,  II.  1,  9:  . . . quod  aes  antiquissimum,  quod  est  f latum,  pecore 
est  notatum;  and  Be  Vit.  P.R.T.  (Nonius,  p.  189)  aut  bovem  ant 
ovem  aut  vervecem  habet  signum,  probably  disclose  where  Pliny  got  his 
statement:  Servius  rex  ovium  boumque  effigie  primus  aes  signavit  (1: 
Pliny,  N.H.  XVIII,  12)  as  well  as  the  quotation  given  above.  And  for 
the  same  reasons  the  statements  of  Plutarch,  such  as  Poblicola  11 — 

— tmv  vo flier tiareov  row  rraXaiOTUTOis  flow  eire^dpaTTOV  1}  TrpofScnov  j)  avv — are  likely 

to  have  been  extracts  from  Varro’s  works,  from  which  he  also  drew 
heavily,  though  perhaps  indirectly,  for  his  material  on  the  early  history 
and  life  of  the  Romans.  Of  course,  if  Pliny  did  copy  his  account  from 
Varro  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  found  the  statement  there  also 
that  Timaeus  was  the  authority  for  it,  and  that  is  the  commonly  accepted 
view.  On  the  other  hand,  that  Timaeus  was  the  sole  authority  for  the 
story  cannot  be  established,  but  that  he  was  the  chief  authority  seems 
quite  beyond  doubt;  for  in  spite  of  his  peculiar  methods,  or  lack  of 
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'method,  in  compilation  it  is  unlikely  that  Pliny  would  have  failed  to 
mention  a better,  particularly  some  .Roman,  source  for  the  story  had  such 
been  known  to  him. 

The  name  of  Timaeus  in  connection  with  the  tradition  casts  sus- 
picion upon  its  authenticity  and  brings  up  the  question  whether  we  have 
not  to  deal  with  a pure  invention.  It  seems  to  be  the  view  of  Prof.  Pais 
that  Timaeus  was  romancing  on  the  subject  of  the  Servian  coinage  and 
that  .Varro  either  accepted  the  fiction  or  followed  the  example  thus  set 
him.1  And  it  is,  moreover,  just  the  sort  of  historical  invention  we  should 
expect  from  Timaeus,  judging  from  ancient,  and  also  modern  criticism 
of  his  works.  For  instance,  it  would  agree  with  the  estimate  Polybius 
gives  us  of  Timaeus  in  his  Twelfth  Book,  wherein,  though  perhaps  in- 
spired to  some  degree  by  personal  motives,  he  yet  successfully  impeaches 
him  of  lack  of  conscientious  scruple  for  historical  truth,  and  also  of  a 
readiness  to  publish  as  facts  his  personal  views  falsely  authenticated  by 
fabricated  conversations  and  imaginary  monuments.  Prominent  among 
the  vices  Polybius  convicts  Timaeus  of  is  his  lack  of  reliability  when 
dealing  with  the  origin,  primitive  history,  and  peculiar  customs  of  peo- 
ples. Illustrations  of  this  pseudo-antiquarian  interest  of  Timaeus  are 
given  by  Polybius  in  which  he  shows  that  the  writer  was  either  unpar- 
donably  ignorant  or  deliberately  mendacious,  with  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence jjrepondcrantly  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Because  of  this  tendency  to  write  with  confidence  about  what  lie 
did  not  know  or  to  misapply  the  knowledge  he  had  gathered  Polybius 
particularly  impugns  the  value  of  Timaeus ’s  “account  of  Libya,  Sar- 
dinia, and,  above  all,  of  Italy” — a hint  which  is  of  special  importance  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  this  investigation.  In  a word,  Polybius, 
one  of  the  most  careful  historians  of  antiquity,  charges  that  Timaeus 
had  no  hesitancy  to  resort  to  fiction  and  deliberate  falsehood.  Strabo 
also  has  several  times  questioned  the  accuracy  of  Timaeus ’s  statements 
on  important  matters,  and  likewise  Diodorus  Siculus;  while  among  mod- 
ern clitics  his  value  as  a historian  is  summed  up  by  Mommsen  who  says 
of  him:  “He  was  one  of  the  historians  who  upon  no  matters  are  so  well 
informed  as  upon  things  unknowable.” 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  historian  to  whom  we  apparently  owe 
the  earliest  known  account  of  the  coinage  by  Servius,  the  perplexing  aes 

1 Pais  Storia  d.  7L  1,2,  p.  40G,  n.  2.  Mi  limito  solo  a notare  die  nulla  vieta  pensare  die  Timeo 
abbia  favoleggiato  sulle  monetc  tli  Servio  e die  alia  sua  volta  fosse  seguito  in  questo  caso  da 
Yarrone. 
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signatum.  And  while  Tinmens  may  have  gathered  his  account  from  cur- 
rent tradition,  yet  he  was  plainly  not  incapable  of  inventing  it,  and  if 
sufficient  motives  can  be  found  for  such  a course,  I believe  that  we  are 
warranted  in  concluding  that  he  did  invent  the  story;  and  for  a writer 
like  Timaeus  the  motives  were  not  wanting. 

The  conditions  under  which  he  wrote  were  such  as  to  invite  extrav- 
agance from  a pen  uncontrolled  by  severe  regard  for  historic  truth.  The 
steady  advance  of  the  Romans  toward  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy,  and  es- 
pecially the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus,  had  greatly  impressed  the  eastern  Greeks 
and  created  a keen  interest  in  the  new  power  rising  in  the  West.  But  the 
history  of  the  Romans  was  but  little  known  to  the  Greeks;  it  had  never 
been  written.  Fully  conscious  of  all  this  Timaeus,  probably  the  first  to 
write  a history  of  the  Romans',  wrote  the  early  history  of  the  city  of 
Rome;  and  the  opportunity  which  a new  field  and  a keenly  interested 
reader  offered  his  style,-  it  was  Asiatic,2  was  not  lost  by  one  so  apparently 
ready  to  sacrifice  historic  truth  to  lively  narrative., 

The  immediate  inspiration  for  an  account  of  Rome’s  first  attempt 
at  coining  money  would  have  been  readily  given  by  the  interest  which 
may  well  have  been  aroused  by  the  introduction  of  the  first,  the  well- 
known  heavy  bronze,  coinage  (B.  C.  335),  and  later  (B.  0.  269)  of  the 
first  silver  coinage  by  the  Romans ; for  both  of  those  coinages  were  intro- 
duced in  the  lifetime  of  Timaeus. 

Furthermore,  the  chief  motive  of  the  fabrication,  if  such  it  was  in 
substance,  and  the  sources  of  some  of  the  material  that  was  woven  into 
it,  are  perhaps  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  well  known  that  very  much  of  the 
early  history  of  Rome,  as  we  find  it  recorded  by  Livy  and  other  writers, 
is  not  authentic,  some  of  it  having  been  invented  by  early  annalists  to 
explain  existing  institutions  while  much  of  it  was  undoubtedly  appro- 
priated or  imitated  from  the  earlier  history  of  other  great  states,  espe- 
cially of  Athens.  In  particular  Professor  Pais  points  out  how  the  Hel- 
lenic and  Roman  historians  copied  their  accounts  of  the  reign  of  Servius 
Tullius  from  the  record  of  the  legislation  of  Solon,3  who  was  almost  his 

1 Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  I.  0.  2 Cicero,  Brutus,  325. 

8 Pais,  Storia  di  lioma , I,  2,  p.  570:  — Nella  Storia  di  Servio  Tullio  b lecito  forse  eonstatare 
anche  altre  correnti  elleniehe.  Questo  re,  che  sostituisce  ordinanienti  timocratici  alia  antica 
eostituzione  genoeratiea,  die  abolisce  Pitsura,  distributee  le  terre  ai  poveri,  favorisce  gli  sebiavi, 
che  b autore  del  censo,  della  legge  agraria,  di  eontratti,  cbe  pubblica  le  sue  leggi,  dal  lato  storico 
e cronologico  b una  eopia  di  Solone,  cbe  visse  verso  gli  stessi  decenni  e che  fu  realiuente  Tautore 
della  u seisachteia,”  Solone  anzi,  stando  alia  storia  tradizionale,  sarebbe  stato  Pautorein  genere  di 
tntti  i provvedimenti  die  veugono  pure  attribuiti  al  sesto  re  romano.  Si  miravaad  attribute  audit* 
a Roma  i fatti  pin  salienti  della  storia  ateuiese,  della  citta  principe  della  Grecia. 
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contemporary.  And  since  one  of  the  important  features  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  Solon  was  the  reform  of  the  monetary  system  of  Athens,  so  in  the 
parallelism  an  epoch-making  monetary  event  was  needed  for  the  reign 
of  Servius.  For  that  purpose  the  story  attributing  the  first  eoinage  of 
money  by  the  Romans  to  that  king  served  well  indeed. 

The  parallelism  is  further  established  by  the  general  character  of 
the  types  attributed  to  the  first  eoinage  by  the  Romans  wherein  the  ac-. 
count  follows  rather  faithfully  the  ancient  legend  about  the  first  Athen- 
ian coin-types.  For  there  was  a tradition,  mentioned  by  Plutarch  and 
Pollux,  that  the  earliest  coin-type  of  Athens  was  an  ox.  The  types  of 
the  supposed  aes  signatum  included  the  ox,  hog,  and  sheep.  The  greater 
variety  of  types  assigned  to  the  earliest  Roman  coinage  might  well  be 
due  to  what  was  doubtless  a simple  fact  and  well  known,  that  at  an  early 
period,  perhaps  in  the  regal  period,  and  probably  for  some  time  there- 
after, the  wealth  of  a Roman  consisted  of  lands— -he  was  locupletes — 
and  his  ready  funds,  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs;  with  the  latter,  for  in- 
stance, he  paid  his  fines:  muHucquc  dictione  ovinm  et  bovum,  ( quod  turn 
erat  res  in  pecore  et  in  locorum  possessionibus , ex  quo  peenniosi  ct  locu- 
pletes vocabantur ) non  vi  et  suppliciis  cocrcebat.  Gic.  I)e  Leg.  II,  9;)': — 
and  thus  to  represent  Rome’s  first  coined  money  as  reproducing  in  its 
types  the  animals  that  before  had  been  used  as  money  would  not  only 
parallel  the  early  Athenian  tradition  but  by  showing  an  apparent  devel- 
opment from  earlier  Italian  conditions  would  give  the  bit  of  “history” 
a desirable  plausibility. 

Now  if  there  is  some  ground  to  suspect  the  authenticity  of  the  story 
preserved  by  the  writers  because  of  the  character  of  the  earliest  known 
source  of  their  statements,  there  is  another  fact  that  must  not  be  left 
out  of  consideration  and  one  that  cannot  but  cause  grave  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  supposed  tradition.  This  fact  is  that  no  specimens  of 
Roman  bronze  coins  have  come  to  light  that  correspond  cither  as  to 
types  (with  a possible  single  exception)  or  to  period  of  origin  with  the 
aes  signatum  of  that  tradition.  We  have  one  specimen  with  an  ox-type 
on  both  sides,  but  it  is  evident,  and  so  agreed,  that  the  piece  is  not  Roman 
but  Greek  in  style  of  art  nor  is  it  of  earlier  origin  than  the  first  issues  of 
the  Roman  heavy  round  coins,  probably  not  so  early.  As  is  well  known, 
owing  to  the  ancient  practice  of  burying  coins  and  other  objects  of  value, 
no  other  class  of  monuments  relating  to  the  history  of  man  exists  in 

1 See  also  Varro,  De  Tt,  /?.  JJ,  1,  0:  — Multy  etiam  nunc  ex  veterc  instituto  bubus  et  ovibus 
dicitur. 
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greater  numbers  than,  or  in  so  nearly  unbroken  series  as,  coins.  Speci- 
mens are  extant  of  what  was  doubtless  the  very  earliest  issues  of  coins  in 
western  Asia  and  Europe  about  700  B.C.,  remains  of  what  could  hardly 
have  been  very  considerable  coinages.  And  while  doubtless  specimens 
of  the  first  and  scanty  issues  of  certain  states  are  yet  wanting,  still  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  point  to  an  ancient  coinage  that  was  extensive  or 
long  continued  of  which  specimens  are  not  extant  and  sometimes  in  enor- 
mous numbers.  If,  now,  we  accept  the  traditional  date  for  the  begin- 
ning of  Rome's  first  coinage,  the  so-called  aes  signal  um,  or  if  the  first 
issue  of  that  coinage  be  attributed  to  the  period  of  the  Decemvirs,  then 
for  at  least  a century  or  until  the  accepted  date  (B.  C.  335)  when  the 
prow-series  was  first  issued,  that  rising  state  issued  coins  bearing  the 
types  of  the  ox,  hog,  and  sheep ; and  since,  we  must  infer,  Rome  issued 
no  other  bronze  coins,  we  should  be  compelled  to  conclude  that  the  an- 
nual coinage  of  such  money  was  considerable,  while  the  aggregate  volume 
that  would  naturally  accumulate  in  the  course  of  so  long  a period  would 
necessarily  become  enormous.  Yet  no  examples  of  that  alleged  early 
coinage,  no  pieces  bearing  such  types  and  attributable  to  that  period, 
have  ever  come  to  light!  And  there  is  no  reason  why  specimens  of  it 
should  not  have  been  found  in  buried  hoards  and  sacred  deposits  that 
have  been  unearthed  in  Italy.  In  fact  we  have  many  specimens  of 
what  numismatists  choose  to  call  the  earlier  aes  rude,  mere  amorphous 
lumps  of  bronze.  And  if  these  lumps  of  bronze  do  represent  the  aes 
rude  of  the  tradition  then  we  are  in  the  singular  position  of  having  ex- 
amples of  the  very  earliest  and  crude  Roman  metallic  money,  but  prob- 
ably none  of  the  later  money  bearing  a mark  ( signum ).  This  would  cer- 
tainly be  a rather  unusual  situation ! 

This  failure  of  the  finds  of  ancient  coins  in  Italy  to  corroborate  the 
statements  of  the  writers  as  to  the  aes  signatum,  while  in  a way  negative 
evidence,  yet  when  considered  in  connection  with  other  arguments,  can 
hardly  fail  to  prove  damaging  to  any  theory  that  in  this  tradition  relat- 
ing to  Rome’s  first  coinage  there  is  a kernel  of  truth. 

So  much  for  the  supposed  tradition  which  certain  writers  have  pre- 
served in  regard  to  the  first  issue  of  money  by  the  Romans.  The  tenta- 
tive conclusions  reached  as  to  the  authenticity  of  that  tradition  cannot 
but  be  in  a measure  confirmed,  or  weakened,  by  consideration  of  some  of 
the  arguments  by  which  investigators  have  sought  to  establish  the  iden- 
tity of  extant  bars  with  the  aes  signatum  of  the  writers  or  at  least  to 
show  that  they  were  somehow  historically  related  thereto,  and  also. by  a 
study  of  those  bars  themselves. 
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The  numerous  varieties  of  extant  bars  do  not  admit  of  satisfactory 
classification  on  the  basis  of  chronology,  composition  or  any  other  prin- 
ciple on  which  coins  are  generally  classified,  except  in  part  by  the  unsat- 
isfactory geographical  distribution,  detei  mined,  not  as  in  the  case  of 
coins,  by  the  known  or  probable  places  of  issue,  but  merely  by  the  gen- 
eral locality  in  which  they  have  been  discovered.  Thus  Dr.  Haeberlin  in 
his  monumental  work  on  the  Acs  Grave  makes  a classification  of  them 
that  represents  fairly  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  the  subject;  his  three 
classes  are: 


1.  The  north  Etruscan  bars,  with  iron  alloy. 

Types:  dead  branch  ( ra-rno  secco)  or  plain. 

2.  The  decorated  bars  of  northern  Central-Italy. 

Types:  fish-skeleton,  dolphins,  twigs  with  leaves,  and  crescents. 

3.  The  Romano-Campaniaii  bars,  of  which  there  arc  so  far  known  nine 

varieties. 

Types:  1.  Eagle  on  fulinen.  — Pegasus;  ROMANOM. 

2.  Shield.  — Shield. 

3.  Sword.  — Scabbard. 

4.  Barley-ear.  — Tripod. 

5.  Anchor.  — Tripod. 

6.  Trident.  — Caducous. 

7.  Cocks  and  stars.  — Rostra  and  dolphins. 

8.  Ox.  — Ox. 

9.  Elephant.  — Sow. 

This  classification  has  almost  no  scientific  basis  and  is  at  most  a 
mere  convenience  of  questionable  value.  For  provenience  alone  is  not 
a safe  guide  to  the  actual  origin  of  antiquities  as  has  been  shown  in 
more  than  one  instance,  and  strikingly  by  the  error  of  attributing  the 
thousands  of  Greek  vases  found  in  Etruria  to  local  makers.  It  is  im- 
probable that  the  bronze  bars  found  in  Etruria  and  elsewhere  in  Italy 
present  a case  parallel  to  that  of  the  vases,  but  the  mistake  made  with 
the  latter  may  well  be  taken  as  a warning.  And  such  a caution  gains 
some  force  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  case  of  groups  1 and  2 there 
is  not  a single  type  that  can  be  brought  into  relation  with  an  Etruscan 
community  or  legend;  while  the  bars  of  group  3 have  been  ascribed  to  the 
Roman  mint  at  Capua  chiefly  because  the  artistic  quality  of  the  types 
forbids  their  attribution  to  Roman  engravers.  This  attribution  Dr. 
Haeberlin  has  sought  to  establish  on ’numismatic  and  historical  evidence, 
but  his  arguments  are  hardly  convincing. 
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In  the  various  discussions  of  these  bai's  a number  of  their  salient 
features  have  been  brought  out  and  emphasized,  more  especially  those 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  on  the  theory  that  the  bars  are  coins 
or  in  some  way  by  law  or  custom  connected  with  the  Roman  monetary 
system.  The  mere  statement  of  these  facts  will  not  only  show  why  ex- 
planations of  these  gieat  bais  have  been  so  varied,  having  run,  in  fact, 
the  whole  gamut  of  possibilities  from  state-issued  coins  down  to 
mere  bars  of  bronze  produced  by  private  enterprize;  but  it  will  also  pre- 
sent succinctly  the  chief  factors  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
every  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  explanation  of  them.  The  more  important 
if  not  all  of  the  facts  are : 

1.  The  weights  of  the  bars  vary  greatly,  and  they  are  not  adjusted  to  the 
standard  unit  of  Roman  bronze  coinage,  nor  to  that  of  any  other 
Italian  community. 

2.  The  composition  of  the  bars  differs  widely,  some  having  large  propor- 
tions of  iron  and  little  or  no  lead,  others  a large  percentage  of  lead 
and  no  iron,  while  still  others  have  varying  proportions  of  tin  and  lead. 

3.  The  artistic  style  of  the  types  on  several  examples  shows  unmistakably 
the  work  of  Greek  artists  and  in  no  case  has  anything  in  common  with 
Roman  die  engraving. 

4.  Only  one  of  the  bars  bears  an  inscription,  which  is  ROMANOM. 

5.  The  majority  of  the  bars  have  been  found  in  a fragmentary  state, 
deliberately  broken  it  has  been  claimed  and  such  is  apparently  the 

• case — a purely  incidental  fact  but  one  of  which  much  has  been  made 
by  the  advocates  of  the  theory  that  they  were  meant  for  use  as  money. 

Certain  alleged  characteristics  of  the  Servian  Acs  signatum 

and  the  necessary  qualities  of  Roman  coins,  which  the  bars  do 

not  possess,  are : 

1.  Domestic  animal  types  are  found  exclusively  on  but  one  bar. 

2.  Ax-chaic  art  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  types. 

3.  Marks  of  value  do  not  occur. 

4.  No  recognized  coin-types  of  Rome  or  of  any  other  Italian  community 
are  found  on  any  of  them — but  one  of  the  bars  bears  the  same  devices 
as  are  found  on  the  coins  of  two  Greek  communities  of  Italy,  the  barley- 
ear  and  tripod. 

The  above  statements  take  into  consideration  all  of  the  bars  usually 
designated  Acs  signatum.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  considered  as  a whole.  For  with  the  possible  exception  of  a single 
series,  those  with  the  so-called  ramo  sccco  types,  these  bars  cannot  be 
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classified  chronologically  into  widely  separated  groups ; they  are  for  the 
most  part  contemporary.  Witters  places  the  issue  of  the  Fischejriitc  bars 
between  13.  0.  325  and  250,  while  two  other  varieties,  the  one  with  the 
crescent-shaped  types,  the  other  with  “marks  of  value”  (PI.  VIII,  1 
and  2),  he  dates  to  ahnost  the  same  period,  i.  c.,  B.  C.  300-250.  While 
I believe  there  are  good  reasons  to  doubt  that  the  production  of  the  bars 
ceased  round  B.  C.  250,  it  is  very  probable  that  the  terminus  post  quern 
given  by  Willers  is  approximately  correct.  And  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  bars  which  bear  types  in  the  fine  style  of  Greek  art  belong  to 
about  the  same  period,  being  assigned  by  most  writers  to  B.  C.  312  to 
269.  So,  then,  if  the  bars  belong  to  the  same  general  period  and  espe- 
cially if  they  were  state  issues  for  any  special  purpose,  we  should  be  justi- 
fied in  expecting  them  to  possess  common  characteristics  as  do  the  coins 
of  several  cities  in  the  same  country  and  of  the  same  period. 

The  bars  that  have  received  by  far  the  most  attention  are  the  so- 
called  Romano-Campanian  group,  evidently  because  their  splendid 
types  seemed  to  assure  for  them  a noble  origin  and  purpose  and  appar- 
ently afforded,  in  some  cases  at  least,  historical  and  other  data,  while 
without  doubt  the  un-Roman,  plainly  Greek,  art  of  their  types  gives  rise 
to  special  difficulties.  It  is  with  these  nine  bars  that  Dr.  Ilaeberlin  deals 
so  ingeniously  in  his  Systematik,  where  he  presents  a theory  that  at  pres- 
ent overshadows  all  other  explanations  of  them.  Some  of  the  main 
points  of  Dr.  Haeberlin’s  theory  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  use  of  these 
particular  bars  are  in  substance  as  follows : 

1.  They  date  between  312  and  269  B.  C. 

2.  They  were  issued  by  the  State. 

3.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  successors  of  earlier  and  cruder  bars — als 
die  verfeinerten  Nachfolger  der  altcn  Itohbarren  zu  denken  seien. 

4.  They  were  issued  from  the  mint  at  Capua,  which  was  served  by  Greek 
artists. 

5.  Seven  of  the  bars  were  issued  in  connection  with  as  many  series  of 
coins  proper. 

6.  They  were  not  coins,  but  bars  of  coin-metal,  the  fineness  of  which  was 
guaranteed  by  the  State’s  type — bestehen  die  campanischen  Barren 
aus  Miinzmetall. 

7.  They  were  intended  to  serve  all  the  purposes  that  the  earlier  aes  rude 
and  cruder  aes  siyuatum  had  served,  such  as  (a)  monetary  purpose; 
consisting  of  coin-metal  and  issued  by  the  state  the  bars  possessed  the 
proper  qualities  of  money — sie  hesitzen  dcmnach  die  wesentliehen  vom 
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Gelde  zu  erfordenden' Eigenscliaften  und  ivenn  es  neben  ihnen  kein 
gemiinztes  Geld  gegeben  lmtte,  so  ivaren  sie  uiizweifelhaft  geeignet  an 
Geldesstatt  zu  dienen ; (b)  ceremonial  purposes,  in  transactions  of 
emtiovenditio  per  aes  et  libram,  mancipatio,  and  for  a era  stipata,  and 
possibly  the  fragments  for  tesserae  liospitales. 

As  to  the  period  when  these  bars  had  their  origin  there  will  be  no 
dispute,  for  the  artistic  style  of  their  types  bring  them  well  into  the 
fourth  century.  But  on  nearly  all  the  other  points  of  Dr.  Haeberlin’s 
treatise  there  is  room  for  endless  argument.  Thus  we  know  nothing  of 
the  earlier  crude  bars  to  which  these  Campanian  examples  are  supposed 
to  have  succeeded ; and  that  such  bars  had  ever  been  issued  in  southern 
Italy  seems  to  have  been  inferred  from  the  existence  of  cruder  ones 
found  further  north.  And  yet,  while  the  types  of  the  latter  are  less  elab- 
orate and  significant,  and  perhaps  less  artistic,  than  those  of  the  nine 
bars  in  question,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  northern  bars  are  of 
very  much  earlier  date. 

As  to  his  contention  that  the  bars  were  issued  by  the  state  and  from 
a government  coinage  mint,  that  is  established  by  the  relationship 
claimed  for  several  of  them  with  certain  series  of  alleged  Roman  silver 
and  bronze  coins.  This  connection  is  based  largely  upon  internal  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  types.  Both  of  these  questions  will  come  up  in 
the  discussion  of  the  types  of  some  of  the  bars  and  might,  therefore,  be 
passed  over  here.  But  there  are  one  or  two  general  observations  bearing 
upon  that  question  that  may  as  well  be  made  now. 

The  evidence  upon  which  their  state  origin  is  chiefly  based  is  ap- 
parently the  presence  of  the  inscription  ROMANOM  on  one  variety 
of  bar,  the  one  with  the  eagle-pegasus  types.  That  inscription  has  been 
the  real  nexus  between  the  literary  tradition  about  an  early  aes  signatum 
and  these  great  quadrilateral  bricks.  Romano-Campanian  silver  coins 
of  about  the  same  period  bear  the  genitive  case  form  ROMANO  and  it 
has  been  generally  accepted  that  the  inscription  on  the  bar  pointed  to 
the  same  authority.  But  the  presence  of  that  inscription  on  a single 
variety  of  the  bars  can  be  used  as  evidence  against,  as  well  as  for,  the 
view  that  they  were  issued  by  Roman  state  authority ; perhaps  with  even 
greater  force  against  it.  For  the  presence  of  the  inscription  on  but  one 
variety  does  not  point  to  an  identical  authority  for  the  issue  of  all  of 
them;  it  rather  suggests  different  sources.  Had  all  the  nine  bars  of  the 
u Romano- Campanian”  group  been  issued  from  the  Capuan  mint  and 
within  a very  brief  period  of  years  (B.  C.  312  to  269),  as  Dr.  Haebcrlin 
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contends,  it  seems  incredible  that  there  should  not  have  been  greater 
consistency  in  the  use  of  inscriptions.  This  objection  gains  force  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  inscription  ROMANOM  is  found  on  the  only 
bar  that  bears  what  might  then  have  been  recognized  as  a Roman  type, 
the  eagle  and  fulinen  of  Jupiter,  Were  that  inscription  found  upon  one 
of  the  bars  with  apparently  non-Roman  or  non-Campanian  types  the 
exception  could  then  feebly  be  explained  as  having  been  necessary  in 
order  to  guarantee  its  Roman  origin. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  how  this  inscription  can  be  regarded 
as  evidence  that  the  bar  was  issued  by  Roman  state  authority.  Another 
view  of  the  significance  of  that  legend  will  be  given  below  where  the 
eaglc-pcgasus  bar  is  discussed.  But  whether  the  meaning  of  the  eagle- 
pegasus  types  and  ROMANOM  there  given  be  acceptable  or  not  the  ob- 
jections to  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  legend  as  designating  the 
Roman  state  authority  are  too  serious  to  be  overlooked. 

Attention  also  may  be  called  to  the  frequent  changes  in  the  types 
of  both  the  coins  proper  and  of  the  bars  which  the  theory  of  Dr.  Haeber- 
lin  requires.  For  according  to  that  theory  there  were  six  radical  changes 
in  the  types  of  the  bronze  coins  issued  by  Rome  from  the  Capuan  mint 
in  the  short  period  between  B.  C.  312  and  269,  and  one  of  the  series  was 
issued  in  two  varieties;  while  in  connection  with  each  series  of  coins  a 
bar  of  distinct  type  was  issued.  This  frequent  change  of  types  is  not 
only  remarkable  and  almost  without  parallel  in  any  other  country,  but 
such  a practice  is  decidedly  un-Roman.  The  subsidiary  bronze  coins 
of  many  of  the  Greek  states  show  great  variety  of  types,  but  it  is  ques- 
tionable if  in  any  place  the  changes  followed  in  such  rapid  succession  as 
that  supposed  for  these  heavy  bronze  coins  of  much  higher  value  and 
which,  at  first  certainly,  were  not  subsidiary.  In  the  case  of  the  undis- 
puted Roman  bronze  coinage  the  practice  was  just  the  opposite.  For 
the  types  of  the  prow-series  persisted  for  centuries.  Moreover,  in  the 
case  of  the  bars,  that  rapid  succession  of  new  types  is  carried  still  fur- 
ther, for  Dr.  llaeberlin  holds,  that  in  addition  to  the  seven  bars  issued  in 
conjunction  with  and  as  a part  of  as  many  series  of  silver  and  heavy 
bronze  coins,  two  additional  bars  were  issued  within  the  same  period  with 
new  types  commemorative  of  historical  events!  Such  a view  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  bars  is  no  less  discordant  than  their  novel  devices  with 
that  spirit  of  Roman  conservativeness  that,  it  is  claimed,  would  not  em- 
ploy flic  new  bronze  coins  for  ceremonial  and  religious  uses  because  they 
were  an  innovation  (cine  Neuerung). 
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Among  numismatists  the  view  has  generally  prevailed  that  the  bars 
were  issued  for  use  as  money  and  are  either  coins,  the  nes  signatum,  or 
at  least  money  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term ; and  their  efforts  have 
chiefly  been  directed  to  showing  just  what  the  status  of  this  money  was 
in  the  general  monetary  system  of  the  country.  For  example,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Mommsen  that  the  bars  were  a sort  of  coin  issued  imder 
the  direction  of  the  Roman  government  and,  with  or  without  legend, 
circulated  in  about  the  same  manner  as  the  coins  proper  of  later  times; 
while  Professor  Milani1  went  even  further  and  attempted  to  fix  the  de- 
nomination of  the  bars  as  Quineussis.  Perhaps  few  persons,  if  any, 
would  still  hold  to  the  earlier  belief  that  the  bars  are  coins,  but  the  state- 
ments of  some  writers  about  them  are  unfortunately  so  ill-guarded  as 
to  lead  one  to  surmise  that  their  real  convictions  do  not  altogether  square 
with  the  theories  to  which  the  logic  of  facts  has  driven  them.  But  the 
notion  that  the  bars  are  coins  has  been  necessarily  given  up  because  they 
lack  the  requirements  of  coins  proper,  especially  of  Roman  coins.  Thus 
their  weights  are  not  adjusted  to  the  Roman  or  any  other  coinage  unit,2 
so  that  they  could  not  pass  by  tale  at  an  average  value  guaranteed  by  the 
state,  which  is  the  chief  function  of  a coin  proper;  and  they  bear  no 
marks  of  value,  while  from  the  first  Roman  bronze  coins  as  well  as  those 
of  other  Italian  states  did  bear  marks  of  vahie. 

The  theory,  therefore,  that  the'  bars  are  coins  has  given  way  to  the 
view  that  they  were  intended  for  use  as  money  only  in  the  broad  mean- 


1 Rivista  Italiana  di  Numismatica , 1890. 

a The  weights  of  25  specimens  of  the  Romano-Campanian  bars  show  a wide  variation,  the 
discrepancy  between  the  lightest  and  the  heaviest  reaching  several  hundred  grammes  and  is  over 
200  grammes  above  and  below  the  average  weight.  The  following  schedule  of  weights  show  how 


they  vary: 


Type. 


Eagle  — Pegasus 


Shield  — Shield 


Sword  — Scabbord 


Tripod  — Anchor 


Weight  In 
grammes. 


Cadneeus  — Trident 


• *1 

1G42.00 

2 

1542.00 

. 3 

1394.00 

. 4 

1389.03 

1023.30 

. G 

1580.00 

,.  7 

1510.00 

,.  8 

1018.00 

. . 9 

1593.09 

,.10 

1830.05 

.11 

1077.20 

.12 

1543.70 

,.13 

1495.06 

Average  weight 

Cocks  — Rostra 
Ox  — Ox  

Total  weight 
1504.39  grammes. 


14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
10 
20 


21 


22 

23 


24 

25 


1GSG.35 

1G79.50 

1628.00 

1G14.00 

1141.50 

1525.25 

1491.7G 

1790.23 

1G24.50 

1389.90 

1347.00 

1740.49 


39,109.71 
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ing  of  that  term.  In  this  wider  sense  of  money  Willers*  and  Dr.  Ilaeber- 
lin1 2 3  liold  tliat  the  bars  are  of  coin-metal  and  as  such  were  guaranteed  bv 
the  state,  so  that  they  could  be  used  to  make  payments  when  it  happened 
that  no  coins  proper  were  at  hand.  Not  very  materially  different  from 
this  view  is  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Rcgling,*  who  rejects  the  Ilaeberlin 
explanation  that  the  bars  were  also  intended  for  ceremonial  uses,  but 
agrees  that  they  were  a convenient  form  of  eoin-metal,  of  a fineness 
guaranteed  by  the  State’s  type  or  the  inscription  ROMANOM,  and  were 
intended  for.  use  as  money,  evidently  in  transactions  involving  the  pay- 
ment of  large  sums,  similar  in  character  to  the  bars  of  the  precious  metals 
issued  from  the  mints  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages — a view  that  is  per- 
haps influenced  by  the  practices  of  modern  international  commerce 
wherein  large  sums  in  gold  bricks  are  frequently  transferred  in  the  set- 
tlement of  trade  balances.  t 

This  theory  of  the  bars  assumes  that  the  Romans  lacked  an  adequate 
supply  of  coined  money,  a condition  that  must  have  prevailed  also  or 
especially  in  the  newly  conquered  territory;  and  so  recourse  was  had  to 
issuing  of  bricks  of  bullion  to  eke  out  the  volume  of  currency;  Nur  grosse 
und  einschneidendc  politischc  Umwiilzungen  konnten  cine  fundamentale 
Reform  dieses  durch  den  Mangel  d e r M ii  n z e char- 
acterisirten  Zustandes  Mittelitaliens  zur  Folge 
haben  u.s.w.4  And  this  is  the  only  rational  ground  upon  which  the  theory 
can  be  based;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  contend  that  the  people  inhabit- 
ing those  countries  insisted  upon  retaining  a crude  and  unwieldy  form 
of  currency  when  the  infinitely  greater  convenience  of  coins  proper  had 
been  long  known  to  them  or  that  Rome  was  ready  to  humor  such  an  im- 
practicable whim ! 

There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  the  volume  of  coined  money  was 
inadequate  either  at  Rome  or  in  the  conquered  territory.  With  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  how  in  antiquity  comparatively  backward  com- 
munities made  use  of  the  coins  imported  from  more  advanced  states  it 
would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  Roman  domestic  trade  was  served 
only  by  her  own  alleged  makeshift  currency  prior  to  about  B.  C.  335. 

1 Wilier*,  Numismatische  Zeitschrift , 1905,'p.  13  f. 

2 Ilaeberlin,  Systematik^  p.  57. 

3 Begling,  I\Uo.  1908,  p.  501:  — Auch  der  Gesamtsau ffas.su ng  iraeberlins  von  den  Barren  . . . 
vermag  ich  mich  nicht  anzuachliessen,  balte  die  Barren  vielmehr  fur  Bohmaterial,  das,  in  hand* 
liche  Form  gebracht  und  hinsichtlich  der  Feinheit  als  Miinzmetall  vom  Staate  durcli  das  Bild 
bezw.  die  Aufschrift  komanom  garantiert,  jederzelt  als  Geld  zugewogen  werden  konnte. 

4 Willers,  loc.  c it. 
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or  thereafter  only  by  her  new  and  proper  bronze  coinage.  The  states  on 
her  narrow  confines  north  and  south  were  at  that  early  period  coining 
money,  and  of  the  precious  metals  too ; while  the  aggressive  commerce  of 
several  great  Greek  and  Asiatic  states  had  pushed  its  way  throughout 
Italy  and  where  that  commerce  went  their  gold  and  silver  coins  went 
with  it.  It  would:  certainly  be  contrary  to  the  usual  practices  every- 
where, in  both  ancient  and  modern  times,  had  the  Romans  failed  to  make 
extensive  use  of  coins  struck  by  other  peoples.  It  is  more  likely  that  an 
abundant  supply  of  such  currency  for  her  domestic  trade  was  a factor 
in  postponing  somewhat  the  introduction  of  a national  coinage  or  in  re- 
stricting the  national  coinage  to  bronze  for  so  long  a period  of  time;  for 
coins  imported  through  the  channels  of  commerce  would  be  solely  of  sil- 
ver and  gold. 

Furthermore,  at  the  very  time  when  it  is  urged  that  these  bars  were 
being  issued  by  Rome  necessarily  to  supplement  the  volume  of  coined 
money,  the  other  States  of  Italy  were  evidently  well  supplied  with  the 
precious  metals.  For  M.  Babelon  in  discussing  the  abundance  of  the 
precious  metals  in  antiquity1— in  the  course  of  which  he  makes  the  inter- 
esting and  probably  correct  statement  that  the  volume  of  such  metals  in 
antiquity  was  likely  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  population  using  money 
coined  of  gold  and  silver  as  it  is  today,  or  even  greater — in  reference 
to  Italy  shows  that  the  States  of  the  peninsula  were  not  exceptionally 
poor  in  these  nobler  metals.  For  in  B.  C.  293  Papirius  Cursor  collected 
a booty  of  1,830  pounds  of  silver  in  his  campaign  among  the  Samnites, 
(cf.  Liv.  X 46)  a very  large  sum  when  one  considers  that  Samnium  was 
an  inland  agricultural  country  and  also  that  the  precious  metals  would  be 
the  first  objects  which  the  populace  would  endeavor  to  protect  from  the 
hands  of  the  invader,  so  that  the  Roman  general  secured  a very  small 
portion  of  Samnium ’s  supply  of  silver;  and  it  is  certainly  a safe  con- 
jecture that  the  more  powerful  Rome  was  much  better  supplied  with  sil- 
ver and  gold  than  was  Samnium. 

Even  less  defensible  is  the  suggestion  that  these  bars  were  intended 
to  facilitate  large  transactions.  For,  as  Mr.  Hill  has  pointed  out,  if 
there  had  been  need  of  pieces  of  larger  value  than  the  heavy  bronze  coins 
for  the  occasional  payment  of  large  sums,  the  Roman  silver  Didrachm 
would  have  supplied  that  need  far  more  conveniently  than  these  large 
unwieldy  bricks.2  And  it  must  furthermore  be  noted  that,  so  far  as  it  is 

1 Uabelon,  Les  Oritjines  rte  la  Monnaie , p.  250  ff. 

2 Hill,  G.  F.,  Historical  Homan  Coins , p.  10. 
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implied  that  the  larger  pieces  of  coin-metal  would  be  more  convenient 
than  the  coins,  the  bars  being  only  four  or  five  times  as  large  as  the  libral 
bronze  As  then  in  circulation  offered  but  slight  advantage  in  that  respect 
when  considered  only  in  respect  of  the  number  of  pieces  required  to  make 
up  a given  sum  of  money;  and  far  less  convenient  when  the  necessity  of 
weighing  the  bars  is  taken  into  consideration.  And  finally  since  the 
speed  with  which  a casting  mint  operated  depended  more  upon  the  melt- 
ing process  than  the  size  of  moulds  the  making  of  the  larger  bars  instead 
of  the  libral  As  could  hardly  increase  the  mint’s  production  of  monev. 

IV. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  proving  that  these  bars  were  made  for 
a money  use  of  any  sort  are  so  numerous  that  inevitably  the  doctrine 
must  be  abandoned  or  greatly  modified.  And  a modification  has  now 
been  suggested  in  the  form  of  a theory  that  holds  the  bars  to  be  a late 
continuation  or  perhaps  revival  of  the  old  bar-coinage  and  issued  chiefly 
for  certain  uses,  other  than  monetary,  which  had  become  so  deeply  rooted 
in  popular  usage  that  the  conservative  spirit  of  legal  and  religious  prac- 
tices required  their  continuance.  Preeminent  among  the  theories  of  this 
character  is  Dr.  Haeberlin’s,  that  they  were  meant  to  serve  those  ceremo- 
nial uses  which  the  traditional  acs  xif) nnttml  had  probably  served,  such 
as  the  transactions  that  only  could  he  legally  completed  by  use  of  a piece 
of  bronze  ( emtio  venditio  per  acs  et  librain)  and  also  for  religious  offer- 
ings ( a era  stipata).  And  with  this  part  of  his  theory  the  views  of  Mr. 
Hill  substantially  agree:  “The  question  of  the  use  of  the  bricks  must, 
therefore,  be  left  open;  we  cannot  disprove  the  theory  that  they  may 
have  been  used  in  large  payments,  but  the  theory  that  they  served  cere- 
monial pur] loses  is  by  far  the  most  plausible  that  has  yet  been  ad- 
vanced.”1 

This  theory  of  the  bars  appeal's  to  he  in  no  small  degree  a last  resort 
in  despair  of  proving  for  them  a sole  monetary  function.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  sec  why  the  state  should  find  it  necessary  to  issue  a special 
bronze  piece  for  such  purposes.  There  is  certainly  no  evidence  from 
literary  sources  that  a piece  of  bronze  of  any  special  design,  form  or 
size  was  required  for  these  uses;  and  as  for  religions  offerings,  so  far  as 
the  evidence  of  what  are  generally  regarded  as  the  finds  of  sacred  de- 
posits gives  us  any  hint,  that  points  to  the  fact  that  bronze  in  any  form 
was  suitable  for  such  purposes.  For  these  deposits  are  a jumble  of  many 
forms  and  qualities  of  copper. 


1 Ilill,  G.  F.,  loc.  ci(.%  p.  17. 
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On  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  the  argument  is  based  upon  the  usual 
eonscrvativencss  of  a people  in  customs  pertaining  to  such  common  mat- 
ters of  their  daily  life  as  purchase  and  sale  and  religious  offerings,  nine 
of  the  bars,  the  so-called  Romano-Campanian  examples,  hardly  favor 
such  a contention.  For  in  their  outward  appearance,  the  feature  which 
would  most  impress  the  common  people,  the  bars  are  not  of  a conservative 
character;  in  fact  their  types  are  varied  and  novel  and  treated  in  a most 
advanced  artistic  style.  Besides,  had  the  state  issued  bars  with  a view 
even  secondarily  to  their  ceremonial  use,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that 
some  among  so  many  examples  should  not  have  borne  a type  somehow  al- 
luding to  such  a purpose ; but  none  of  these  do.  Again,  had  the  state  is- 
sued bronze  pieces  for  such  uses,  the  most  popular  next  to  a monetary  use, 
it  is  certainly  improbable  that  pieces  of  such  high  value  would  have  been 
issued;  for  the  value  of  these  bars  runs  from  four  to  above  five  libral 
Asses,  pieces  whose  purchasing  power  then  was  the  equivalent  of  sev- 
eral dollars  today.  Only  the  prosperous  could  have  afforded  to  make  use 
of  such  valuable  pieces  for  ceremonial  purposes.  Had  a large  number 
of  very  small  bronze  pieces  come  to  light  in  Italy,  one  should  be  justified 
in  inferring  that  they  had  been  made  for  some  such  popular  uses  as  pro- 
posed for  these  great  bars. 

It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  bars  are  mostly  found  in  frag- 
ments ; but  if  it  be  contended  that  they  were  reduced  to  fragments  for  the 
use  under  consideration,  the  fact  would  only  prove  that  any  piece  of 
bronze,  however  crude  it  might  be,  would  serve  the  purpose,  and  that 
actually  pieces  much  smaller  than  the  extant  bars  were  generally  em- 
ployed. And  if  that  had  been  the  case,  the  fact  would  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Roman  government,  who  would  certainly  not  have  sanc- 
tioned the  issue  of  pieces  too  large  and  valuable  for  the  convenience  of 
the  masses  of  the  people. 

The  objections  that  have  been  urged  against  the  theory  that  these 
bars,  were  issued  by  the  State  for  ceremonial  and  religious  uses  may  not 
carry  sufficient  weight  to  discredit  it  entirely,  yet  until  that  doctrine 
has  been  grounded  upon  some  definite  proofs  it  will  be  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Romans  ever  incurred  the  unnecesarv  expense  and  went  to 
the  trouble  of  issuing  a bar  that  was  not  needed  and  in  a size  that  was 
not  practicable. 

Y. 

The  theoiy  that  these  bars  were  produced  by  private  enterprise  and 
were  intended  for  use  as  coins  or  for  foreign  commerce  has  recently 
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been  put  forward.  Thus  in  a paper  read  before  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Numismatists  at  Paris  in  1900  (/  bronzi  quadrilateri  della  re- 
publica  e la  moneta  privata  dei  Remain)  Com.  F.  Gneechi  advanced  the 
view  that  these  bricks  were  not  issued  by  the  state;  (1)  because  their 
types  do  not  present  the  head  of  a divinity,  which  is  a characteristic  of 
the  bronze  coinage  of  the  Romans;  and  (2)  because  they  are  quadrilat- 
eral in  form,  while  the  coins  issued  by  the  Roman  govermnent,  even  the 
large  Dupondius,  Tripondius,  and  Deeussis,  were  round.  These  bars 
are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  private  coins,  a sort  of  continuation  of 
the  aes  signatum  of  an  earlier  period,1  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
private  issue. 

The  assumption  that  the  Romans  restricted  religious  types  to  official 
coins  and  would  have  denied  the  use  of  such  types  to  private  persons 
though  the  latter  were  allowed  to  issue,  or  were  not  molested  in  the  prac- 
tice of  issuing,  coins  is  without  foundation;  while  at  the  same  time  the 
writer  seems  to  hold  that  such  religious  character  was  conferred  only  by 
the  use  of  the  effigy  of  the  divinity  and  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many 
ancient  coin-types  present  only  the  symbol  of  a divinity  and  are  yet 
properly  regarded  as  of  religious  character;  and  among  the  types  of 
these  bars  are  a number  of  objects  recognized  as  symbols  of  divinities. 
Besides,  the  cock,  hog,  elephant,  and  pegasus  types  are  found  on  the  coins 
of  other  states  of  Italy  where  because  of  a common  inheritance  of  reli- 
gious and  social  institutions  the  types  of  coins  were  probably  regarded 
much  the  same  as  by  the  Romans.  As  to  Mr.  Gnecchi ’s  argument  from 
the  quadrilateral  form  of  the  bricks,  he  assumes  that  the  more  ancient 
aes  signatum  of  questionable  tradition  was  of  private  origin,  a view  that 
contradicts  a part  of  the  same  literary  tradition  which  he  accepts  as  to 
the  existence  of  that  coinage,  for  Pliny  expressly  states  that  it  was  a 
royal  coinage;  and  also  he  assumes  that  that  aes  signatum  was  of  quad- 
rilateral form,  which  is  a groundless  assumption. 

Least  tenable,  however,  is  Gneechi ’s  conclusion  that  these  bricks 
were  coins  produced  by  private  enterprise.  For  nothing  could  be  more 
inconsistent  with  the  Roman  conception  of  the  State  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, and  probably  much  earlier,  than  to  permit  the  individual  to  compete 

1 Conclusione:  qnesti  pezzi,  sia  pel  earattere  evidente  delle  loro  inipronte,  aia  per  la  loro  forma* 
non  erano  monetn  nflieiale  dello  Stato  romano.  Cosa  potevano  dunque  essere  se  non  moneta 
privata  ? 

Come  tali  non  dovevano  e non  potevano  portare  impronta  religiosa;  — lo  Stato  noil  Tavrebbe 
permesso  — e come  tali,  conservavano  la  forma  qnadrata,  quasi  in  contimiazlone  degli  antiebi  pezzi 
di  Acs  signatum  i qnali  indubbiamente  costituivano  la  moneta  primitiva  e privata  dei  Itomani, 
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with  the  sovereign  power  in  the  exercise  of  one  of  its  chief  functions— 
that  of  establishing  a system  of  currency  and  coining  money.  Thus  the 
theory  that  these  bars  were  privately  issued  coins  or  money  would  but 
substitute  greater  problems  for  the  ones  whose  solution  has  already 
proved  sufficiently  difficult. 

Finally,  Bahrfeldt  (Mine  vorlaajk/c  Ervrteruntj  dev  Hnrrcnfnuje, 
Merlin  J!)01 ) influenced  apparently  by  his  recent  studies  of  the  large  And 
of  bars  and  a great  many  fragments  of  bars  at  Mazin,  Croatia,  contends 
that  they  were  not  coins,  either  official  or  private.  The  objection  to  re- 
garding them  as  coins  of  any  sort  is  based  upon  the  absence  of  marks  of 
value.  But  the  reported1  view  of  General  Bahrfeldt  that  they  were  sim- 
ply ingots  of  bronze,  which  formed  an  article  of  export  to  the  countries 
that  made  use  of  bronze,  is,  1 believe,  tiue  in  pait.  But  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  meant  only  for  export;  while  there  are  reasons 
to  believe  that  the  ingots  of  bronze  transported  in  foreign  commerce  were 
much  larger  than  these  bars.2 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  various  efforts  to  associate  these 
l>ars  with  the  Roman  coinage  have  served  chiefly  to  emphasize  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  Such  explanations  of  them  and  to  point  out  how  far 
their  characteristics  remove  them  from  a monetary  use.  In  the  ease  of 
the  types,  it  is  a noticeable  fact  that,  with  exception  of  but  one  or  two 
varieties  (such  as  the  IIog-Flephant  bar),  whose  certainly  erroneous 
interpretations  have  been  generally  accepted,  the  very  few  writers  who 
have  attempted  to  solve  the  riddle  of  their  meaning  have  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  have  recourse  to  broad  and  general  notions,  to  which 
the  types  do  not  with  clearness  allude,  and  seldom  have  found  the  mean- 
ing in  facts  and  events  readily  symbolized  for  the  masses  of  the  people 
by  such  devices  as  occur  on  these  bars ; whereas  antique  coin-types,  and 
also  a rather  wide  range  of  purely  artistic  representations,  generally 
have  for  subjects  religious  notions,  myths,  or  events  that  were  well 
knowm  to  the  people  and  therefore  readily  suggested  by  a simple  symbol. 

Any  theory  of  the  bars  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  must  be  free 
of  these  fundamental  grounds  of  objection. 

1 I have  to  acknowledge  regretfully  that  I have  not  had  llahrfeldt’s  paper  to  read,  but  have 
necessarily  depended  upon  brief  notices  of  his  argument. 

2 Many  large  bronze  ingots  have  been  found,  10  at  Ilagia  Triada  with  an  average  weight  of 
29231.6  grammes,  and  17  in  the  sea  near  Chalkis  whose  weights  range  from  53o0  to  17000 
grammes;  while  three  Sardinian  ingots,  which  were  probably  imported  from  Cyprus,  are  reported 
as  averaging  31233  grammes  in  weight.  See  Evans,  Corolla  Numismatica,  p.  3oSff. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  artistic  character  of  the  types  the  extant  bars  may 
be  classified  into  two  groups,  Greek  bars  and  Italian  bars.  The  former 
embraces  the  examples,  nine  in  number,  with  types  which  arc  plainly 
the  work  of  Greek  artists;  while  the  latter  class  includes  all  others,  in 
whatever  parts  of  Central  Italy  and  Etruria  they  may  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

Now,  since  the  former  group  are  plainly  the  work  of  Greek  artists 
there  is  that  one  good  reason  for  looking  to  Greek  communities  for  their 
origin.  Moreover,  this  group  is  distinct  from  the  other  bars  not  only  in 
respect  to  their  utterly  un-Roman  types  but  also  as  regards  their  com- 
position. It  seems  proper,  therefore,  that  the  possibility  of  their  having 
originated  in  Greek  communities  should  be  exhausted  before  we  accept 
any  theory  of  them  based  upon  the  assumption  of  their  Roman  origin. 
And,  since  the  bars  have  been  found  almost  exclusively  in  Italy,  it  is  the 
Greek  cities  of  Southern  Italy  that  claim  first  attention  in  the  search 
for  events  that  might  explain  the  types  of  this  group.  So  scanty,  how- 
ever, is  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  Greek  cities  and  so 
few  the  remains  of  them  that  an  effort  to  connect  these  bar  types  with 
events  in  their  history  is  bound  to  be  attended  by  many  difficulties.  Rut 
a strong  presumption  will  have  been  created  in  favor  of  such  an  origin 
for  them  if  in  ease  of  even  two  or  three  bars  it  can  be  shown  that  we  have 
the  recognized  coin-types  or  “anus”  of  some  of  those  cities  together 
with  an  assignable  reason  for  their  employment,  or  if  one  can  find  in  the 
history  of  those  Greek  communities  events  which  may  reasonably  be  re- 
garded as  commemorated  by  other  of  the  bar-types.  Tt  has.  therefore 
seemed  to  me  that  efforts  in  that  direction  were  well  worth  while,  and 
some  of  the  results  of  my  researches  are  here  offered. 

TRIDENT— CADUOKUS  BAR. 

The  Commercial  Greatness  of  Tarcnhim. 

Plate  I. 

This  bar  probably  originated  at  Tarcntmn,  but  since  it  refers  to  no 
historical  event,  datable  within  narrow  limits  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine where  it  belongs  chronologically  in  the  list  of  bars  to  be  discussed. 
It  may  as  well,  however,  be  treated  here,  where  for  certain  reasons  it 
may  also  belong. 

The  few  attempts  to  explain  the  types  of  this  bar  have  been  so  mani- 
festly unsuccessful  that  special  mention  of  any  of  them  might  well  be 
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omitted;  but  the  views  of  Dr.  Haeberlin  deserve  notice  because  of  the 
rather  forced  reasoning  by  which  he  endeavors  to  maintain  his  general 
theory  of  the  bars  and  connect  this  one  with  a series  of  alleged  Roman 
coins.  For  it  is  certainly  a curious  bit  of  logic  that  is  employed  to  show 
that  this  bar  was  issued  in  conjunction  with  the  heavy  Janus — Mercury 
series  of  coins.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  in  this  instance  the  types  of 
a silver  Didrachm  at  the  head  of  the  series  that  determines  the  types  of 
the  bar,  but  the  type,  rather  one  of  the  types,  of  the  large  bronze  As. 
That  may  not  be  important,  yet  elsewhere  he  seems  to  attach  no  little 
importance  to  the  fact  that  the  types  of  the  Didrachm  furnished  the  con- 
trolling idea  for  the  bar-types.  This  series  of  bronze  coins  Dr.  Haeberlin 
holds  was  issued  at  Rome.  At  the  same  time  silver  Qnadrigati  were  be- 
ing struck  at  the  Capua  mint;  and  certainly  it  is  very  remarkable  in 
view  of  the  application  of  the  theory  in  other  cases  that  the  types  of  this 
bar  issued  at  Capua  should  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  types  of 
the  heavy  bronze  As  issued  from  the  mint  at  Rome  and  not  with  the 
types  of  the  new  silver  Didrachm  brought  out  at  Capua  1 And  even  more 
remarkable  is  it  that  while  the  heavy  bronze  As  bears  a Janus  head  and 
the  bar  a trident,  symbol  of  Neptune,  two  of  the  greater  divinities,  yet  it 
is  the  lesser  Mercury  that  furnishes  the  dominant  idea  of  the  coin  and 
bar. 

Dr.  Haeberlin ’s  interpretation  of  the  caduceus  symbol  of  this  bar 
is  interesting.  Mercury  was  the  god  of  commerce,  especially  on  land  ( ?), 
and  that  commerce  implied  established  domination  of  the  country  in 
which  it  was  carried  on;  the  caduceus,  therefore,  becomes  a symbol  of 
Rome’s  supremacy  on  land.  “Merkurs  Walten  ah  Gottes  des  Verkehrs, 
wirdini  erster  Linie  auf  den  Verkehr  des  Landes  bezogen  und  es  symbol  i- 
zirt  daher  der  Caduceus  nach  italischer  Denkweise  die  Herrschaft  iiber 
das  Land,  die  im  Hinblick  auf  einen  yereyelten  Verkehr  als  die  befriedete 
Herrschaft  zu  Lande  auf gef asst  wird.”  The  trident  of  Neptune  on  the 
other  side  of  the  bar,  taken  as  a symbol  of  the  lordship  of  the  sea,  supple- 
ments the  idea  expressed  by  the  caduceus  and  rounds  out  the  conception 
of  Rome’s  lordship  on  land  and  sea.  Er  (Trident)  bildet  . . . auch  der 
Idee  nach  . . . zu  dem  Z eigen  Merkurs  die  erg'dnzende  Parallels.  Atis- 
gedriiekt  sollte  tverden,  dass  ein  daucrnder  Zustand  geschaffen  sei,  indent 
Rom  in  gesamten  Him  fortan  unterstehenden  Bereiche  zu  Land  und  zu 
See  cine  Herrschaft  siegreich  und  zu  dauerndem  Frieden  bergriindet 
habe.  Evidently  the  Romans  must  have  been  somewhat  obsessed  by  that 
notion  of  their  Herrschaft  znr  See,  however  the  notion  was  conceived, 
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i'or  Dr.  Haeberlin  finds  it  expressed  again  by  the  types  ol'  the  Cocks- 
liostra  bar,  a remarkable  persistence  in  an  idea  that  is,  as  I shall  attempt 
to  show  in  connection  with  the  latter  bar,  purely  mythical,  and  a very 
modern  myth  at  that. 

This  bar  with  the  types  of  a trident  and  a eaduceus  alludes  to  the 
commercial  greatness  of  Tarentum;  and  of  Tarentmn’s  proud  position 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  there  can  be  no  dispute;  while 
on  the  other  hand  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  appropriateness  of  the 
two  symbols  on  this  bar  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  Tarentines  re- 
garding their  prosperous  commerce. 

There  are  a number  of  references  among  the  ancient  writers  to  the 
commercial  greatness  of  Tarentum.  Polybius  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
tenth  book  draws  attention  to  the  splendid  harbor  and  commanding  po- 
sition of  that  city  as  the  chief  entrepot  for  the  commerce  between  Greece 
proper,  together  with  that  of  the  Adriatic,  and  Italy;1  and  of  course  much 
of  the  exports  of  Italy  were  carried  to  Greece  and  to  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  same  bottoms  that  had  brought  wares  to  t he 
emporium  of  Tarentum.  Even  in  his  own  time  the  favorable  position 
of  Tarentum  insured  her  a large  commerce  although  it  had  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  development  of  the  port  of  Bmndisium.  Floras  also  has 
preserved  the  comment  of  probably  another  writer  on  the  subject,  vet,  it 
is  similar  in  showing  that  Tarentum  was  the  commercial  centre  of  a 
vast  region  extending  from  the  northern  Adriatic  to  Africa.2  And  the 
commercial  position  due  to  these  natural  advantages  was  in  time 
strengthened  by  the  course  of  events  in  other  parts  of  Southern  Italy. 
For  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  the  pressure  of  tin* 
native  inland  peoples  upon  the  Greek  colonies  of  Italy  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  several  cities  on  the  western  coast  while  those  on  the  southern 
coast  suffered  the  loss  of  valuable  territory  and  being  further  menaced 
lost  also  their  commerce  which  in  some  cases  was  very  considerable.  The 

1 Polybius,  X,  1 .*  ’Bpkrnoi  ydp  teal  A tvKayol  Kal  nva  ptpi)  t5 v AauWuJi',  Iti  5k  KaAafipol  KalxAtlovs  trtpot 
toOto  tA  xXf/ia  vkpLovr ai  rrjs  ’IraX/at*  Spoils  5k  koI  rur  *)&AAt]v15u>v  xAXfw*'  'V’ffyiay  Aral  K atsXuWa  «ra2  AoKpol  Kal  K p6- 
rai ^ ( ti  5k  >Wrax6*'rioi  *al  Gotfptoi  tcu 'mjy  kx^xovai  rrjy  xapaAlav , wore  Aral  toAt  dx6  ZtKtAlat  Kal  tout  dxA  ttjt 
’EXXdAoT  <ptpopkvavt  ktrl  rtva  t&kov  ruy  rpoup-qpkvuy  k ar’  iydyK-rjv  Spptiy  fy  roTs  r&y  T aparrlvuy  Xi/z/<rt,  Acal  tAt  dptl- 
feit  Kal  tAt  aUovoplai  rpbt  xdyrat  rods  Karkxoyrat  Tafrnjy  ryy  xX^upA*  t^t  ’iraXfas  b raunj  xouurtfat  tJ  *6Ati . . . . 
rtraKrat  5k  Kal  xpA t toAt  kotA  r6y  ’A Splay  Atpkuat  tv<pv£t  Kal  yvy  pJv , tri  5k  paAAoy  yy  xpA  too  (1.  0.  before  found- 
ing of  Prumlislum),  axA  7Ap  dArpas,  ’Iaxiryfa?  £wt  tit  EixoOrra  xaT  xpo<T<pt  pip*  rot  k k r£>y  dyrtrkpat  Kal  Ka0opfu<r0elt 
irpSi  t^v* IraAtar  tit  Tapaj'r’  troitTra  t))v  inrtppoA ifr,  Aral  tcu/ttj  (rvytxprjro  rjj  xSAtt  xpA t tAs  dAAay At  Aral  p€ra0k<reit 
alav  kpiraplip.  • 

2 Florns,  I,  IS:  — Cum  magiiitudme  et  nniris  portuqne  nobilis,  turn  mirahilis  Hi tn ; quippo  in 
ipsis  Adriatici  maria  faucibns  posita  in  omnw derras,  Istriam,  Illyriani,  Kpirum,  Arlialam,  Afri- 
can!, Sicilian!  vela  climit lit. 
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ruin  or  weakening  of  these  other  Greek  centers  in  Italy  seems  to  have 
proved  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  Tarentum,  which  at  that  period 
reached  its  greatest  extent.1 

While  her  advantageous  position  and  fine  harbor  had  much  to  do 
with  the  development  of  Tarentum ’s  commerce,  yet,  as  is  well  known,  an 
important  factor  was  her  large  volume  of  exportable  manufactures  and 
products  besides  the  grain,  wine  and  oil,  which  other  Greek  communities 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  exported  to  the  motherland  and  Asia  Minor.  Woolen 
fabrics  from  looms  supplied  by  the  flocks  of  Apulia,  her  world-renowned 
purple  dyes,  certain  manufactures  in  bronze,  her  potteries,  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  her  fisheries,  all  combined  produced  a volume  and  variety  of  ex- 
ports of  which  very  few  ancient  cities  could  boast.  From  this  extensive 
commerce  the  wealth  of  the  city  was  derived,  a wealth  that  had  made 
Tarentum  a city  of  great  splendor  and  made  possible  a too  luxurious 
manner  of  living. 

Now  it  was  no  uncommon  practice  for  the  Greeks  and  other  peoples 
of  antiquity  to  celebrate  in  one  way  or  another  the  sources  of  their  na- 
tional wealth,  usually  with  monuments  or  hymns  in  honor  of  the  patron 
divinity.  Many  instances,  too,  are  found  of  coin-types  which  plainly 
refer  to  the  local  products  that  formed  the  basis  of  the  state's  prosperity, 
a very  notable  instance  being  the  sylphium-plant  types  on  the  coins  of 
Cyrene.  So  it  need  occasion  no  surprise  to  find  evidence  that  at  least 
individual  citizens  of  Tarentiun-saw  in  their  very  large  and  profitable 
commerce  a just  ground  for  pride  and  something  worthy  of  commemo- 
ration. The  city  itself  had  done  a similar  thing  when  it  had  placed  the 
horseman-types  on  the  silver  Staters  in  commemoration  of  its  famous 
cavalry. 

The  types  of  this  bar  well  suit  the  idea  suggested  above.  Taras,  the 
son  of  Poseidon,  had  founded  Tarentum  and  the  god  of  the  sea  was  re- 
garded as  the  patron  divinity  of  the  city.  This  latter  fact  is  officially 
signalized  by  a remarkable  coin  type  issued  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century  B.  C.  in  which  the  youthful  Taras  is  represented  as  ap- 
pealing to  his  father,  Poseidon,  probably  on  the  eve  of  some  crisis  in 
state  affairs;  while  Horace  specifically  mentions  Neptune  as  the  patron 

'Speck,  ffanrlelsgeschichte  ties  Altertvms,  11.407:  — Das  Grieclientum  (in  Italy)  wurde  anf 
wenige  Platze  eingeschrankt,  die  auch  nur  mit  Miihe  die  AngrifTe  der  Barbaren  abwelirten.  Xnr 
Tarent  machte  eine  Ausnahme  in  deni  allgemcinen  Verfall.  Hs  erroichte  ini  4.  Jabrli.  die  hncliste 
Stnfe  seiner  Macht.  Sein  vortvefllioher  llafen,  der  ergiebige  Thmilischfang.  die  Wollweherei,  die 
Purjmrfarberei,  die  Vasenfabrikation  zeitigten  auch  seine  wirtschaftliclie  ttliite. 
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divinity  of  Tarentuni.1  Tlie  trident  of  Poseidon,  therefore,  may  quite 
properly  be  taken  as  an  allusion  to  that  city. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eadueeus  of  Mercury,  patron  of  merchants, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  brick  almost  certainly  alludes,  as  had  been  before 
interpreted,  to  commerce;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  other  facts  recited 
above  there  is  surely  good  ground  to  believe  that  it  alludes  to  the  nour- 
ishing commerce  of  Tarentuni  and  not  to  the  negligible  trade  of  a sub- 
jugated small  territory.  The  Commerce  of  Tarcntum  was  chiefly  sea- 
borne, with  which  fact  the  types  of  the  trident  and  the  eadueeus  are  par- 
ticularly consistent. 

As  to  the  lem nisei  or  taeniae  attached  to  the  trident  and  the  cadu- 
cous Dr.  Ilaeberlin’s  confidence  that  they  clinch  the  argument  in  favor 
of  the  view  that  the  devices  allude  to  a victory  is  hardly  well  grounded. 
By  far  the  most  common  use  of  the  vittae  or  1 menisci  was  to  indicate  a 
consecration;  and  that  is  not  improbably  the  meaning  of  the  ribbon  and 
crown  on  the  Romano-Campanian  silver  didraehm  to  which  Dr.  Haeber- 
lin  refers;  for  why  should  Victory  be  represented  as  attaching  a symbol 
of  victory  to  such  a well-known  emblem  of  victory  as  the  palm-branch! 
As  a sign  of  consecration  the  Jem  nisei  or  taeniae  are  frequently  referred 
to.  In  this  sense  Suetonius  refers  to  their  use  in  marking  the  consecra- 
tion of  Nero’s  course  through  the  city  on  his  return  to  Rome  from  his 
sham  artistic  triumps  in  Greece  (Nero,  25) ; evidently  Tacitus  alludes  to 
the  very  same  things  as  we  find  on  the  coin  referred  to  when  he  mentions 
the  reconsecration  of  the  ground  on  which  Vespasian  was  about  to  re- 
build the  temple  of  Jupiter  (JTist.  IV,  53:  onene  s pat  i inn  . . . evinetnm 
vittis  coronisque ) ; while  there  are  numerous  allusions  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  worn  by  priests  and  priestesses,  carried  by  suppliants,  placed 
on  altars  and  statues  of  deities,  and  on  the  thyrsus  carried  in  the  Dionv- 
siac  procession  (Bamneister,  Denkm.  Abb.  1849). 

If  the  taeniae  on  this  bar  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  merely  orna- 
mental, it  is  most  likely  that  they  were  meant,  as  a sign  of  consecration, 
serving  to  indicate  that  the  artist  was  employing  the  eadueeus  and  tri- 
dent with  their  appropriate  religious  and  symbolic  meaning  and  not 
simply  as  ornaments.  Because  the  bricks  possessed  none  of  the  quali- 
ties of  coins,  whose  types  were  everywhere  regarded  as  sacred,  the  use 
of  such  an  emblem  was  the  more  necessary  to  give  the  types  significance 
and  render  the  meaning  of  the  combination  intelligible. 

1 Iloraco,  Ofh  1.  2S.  4M): — muUaefpte  ntrrreft 
un<h  patent  tihl  defluut  noptn 
(tb  lore  NeptHWHpte  nttrri  cnstmle  Tnrenti. 
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In  the  ease  of  the  next  bar  as  well  as  of  two  or  three  others  the  pro- 
posed explanations  of  the  types  point  to  political  alliances,  real  or 
merely  formal.  And  it  so  happens  that  Magna  Graceia  was  the  most 
fertile  field  of  antiquity  for  military  and,  perhaps,  monetary  alliances;1 
and.  what  is  more  important  here,  many  of  those  alliances  were  com- 
memorated on  the  coins  of  the  contracting  states.  The  reasons  for  these 
alliances  are  of  course  well  known.  For  it  was  not  long  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  South  coast  of  Italy  till  the 
danger  that  for  a century  and  a half  threatened  them  from  the  interior 
made  its  appearance.  As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.  C. 
they  were  driven  into  some  kind  of  union  for  mutual  help  against  the 
Lucanians  and  their  other  inland  neighbors;  and  when  wealth  and  power 
had  been  gained  by  some  of  the  Greek  cities,  similar  alliances  were  fre- 
quently formed  by  two  or  more  for  the  protection  against  a more  power- 
ful Greek  neighbor.  Finally,  toward  the  last  of  their  careers  as  inde- 
pendent states,  a number  of  alliances,  as  threatening  to  their  liberties 
as  helpful  against  the  pressing  danger,  were  contracted  with  foreign 
princes.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  realize  that  that  feature  of  the 
public  policy  in  each  of  these  cities  which  had  to  do  with  its  defensive 
alliances  was  a matter  of  greatest  popular  concern;  for  it  involved  the 
burning  question  of  their  welfare  and,  at  a later  period,  of  their  liberties, 
too,  as  well  as  the  political  fortunes  of  individuals,  and  the  historic  cleav- 
age between  Doric  Tarentum  and  Achaean  Mctapontum,  Groton  and 
Svbaris. 

So  scanty  are  the  annals  which  the  historians  have  preserved  of 
those  cities  that  it  is  very  unlikely  that  we  have  a complete  record  of  the 
unions  they  formed;  very  many  of  their  alliances  are  known,  however, 
from  the  combined  evidence  of  historians  and  the  coins.  The  subjoined 
list,  though  almost  certainly  incomplete,  of  some  of  .the  better  attested 
alliances,  because  in  so  many  cases  corroborated  by  coins,  shows  how 
deeply  rooted  the  practice  was  in  their  history  and  gives  us  a background 
of  interesting  precedents  for  the  explanations  of  certain  of  the  Greek 
bars.  For  while  these  bars  were  never  issued  by  the  Greeks  for  use  as 
money  and  were  probably  not  issued  by  any  State,  yet  the  long  standing 
practice  of  commemorating  various  sorts  of  international  relations  on 
the  coins  evidently  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  private  persons  who 


1 Gardner,  Greek  Coin  Types,  page  .‘>1. 
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did  produce  the  bars;  and  the  result  was  a number  of  types  that  reflect 
important  political  events  of  the  time.  Instances  of  such  coin-types  are : 

B.  C.  550-480.  General  alliance  of  all  the  south  Italian  Greek  cities.  Attested  by  their 
coins  with  the  obverse  type  repeated  incuse  on  reverse. 

Within  same  period,  and  attested  by  coins  of  the  contracting  cities,  were  the  alliances  of 
Croton  and  Sybaris.  Croton  and  DA  (ancle?)  i.  c.,  Messana. 

Croton  and  Terina.  Poseidonia  and  Sybaris.  Pyxus  and  Siris. 

B.  C.  :{00-3SK.  League  of  the  Greek  cities  renewed  under  the  leadership  of  Croton. 

Alliance  coin,  infant  Heracles  strangling  two  serpents. 

‘kSO-JhiO.  The  League  again  renewed,  under  leadership  of  Arehytas  of  Tarentuni. 

Federal  coinage,  Attic  obols  with  types  of  Athena  and  Heracles  stran- 
gling Xemean  lion. 

o88-:iS4.  Archadamus  of  Sparta  goes  to  Tarentmn. 

Commemorated  by  stars  of  the  Dioscuri  as  symbols  on  coins,  the 
Dioscuri  referring  to  Sparta. 

•180.  Alexander  the  Molossian,  of  Epirus,  goes  to  assist  the  Italian  (Leeks. 

Macedonian  type  of  Heracles  head  on  gold  coins. 

281.  Confederation  of  Italian  states  in  alliance  with  Pyrrhus. 

Commemorated  by  elephant  symbol  on  Tarentine  Staters. 

272.  Greek  cities  come  under  Homan  domination  ap  civi  kites Jbederakte. 

Commemorated  by  Locris  on  a Stater  with  Fides  crowning  Konm. 


THE  TRIPOD  AND  BARLEYIIEAD  BAR. 

Alliance  Between  Croton  and  Metapontum . 

Plate  II. 

Dr.  Haeberlin  connects  this  bar  with  what  he  calls  the  Apollo-series 
of  coins  which  the  Romans  are  supposed  to  have  issued  from  the  mint 
at  Capua.  The  series  is  composed  of  the  silver  Didraelnn  with  types  of 
Apollo-head  and  a horse  and  a partial  series  of  four  bronze  coins  of 
which  the  As  has  an  Apollo-head  on  both  sides.  The  tripod  of  Apollo  on 
the  bar  furnishes  the  reason  for  connecting  it  with  that  scries  of  coins. 
The  types  of  the  bar,  however,  seem  to  have  no  special  meaning,  real  or 
fanciful,  from  a Roman  point  of  view.  That  is  specially  true  of  the  bar- 
ley ear,  of  which  no  explanation  has  yet  been  offered.  As  to  the  tripod, 
thanks  to  the  wide-spread  cult  of  Apollo  a coin-type  with  that  symbol 
of  the  god  can  always  be  explained  somehow,  wherever  it  may  be  found. 
But,  not  only  from  the  Roman  point  of  view  have  the  types  of  this  bar 
no  significance,  the  situation  is  not  improved  if  the  bar  be  regarded  as 
Campanian  in  spirit  and  for  use  chiefly  in  Campania.  For  there  seems 
to  be  no  more  warrant  for  the  statement  that  the  Apollo-type  was  spe- 
cially favored  in  Campania  than  the  claim  elsewhere  that  the  Pegasus- 
type  is  to  be  identified  as  the  arms,  Wappentier,  of  that  country. 
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This  bar  bears  devices  that  are  identical  with  the  long-established 
and  well-known  coin  types  of  two  cities  of  Magna  Graecia.  Since  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  the  tripod  had  formed  with  rare  exceptions 
the  type  of  the  coins  of  Croton,  while  the  barley-ear  had  for  the  same 
long  period  appeared  on  the  coins  of  Metapontum.  This  union  of  the 
recognized  coin  types,  a sort  of  state  arms,  of  those  two  cities  on  this 
one  bar  readily  suggests  the  question  as  to  whether  the  piece  may  not 
have  been  made  to  commemorate  some  event  of  common  interest  to  those 
two  cities.  And  obviously  the  question  would  be  of  an  alliance  between 
Croton  and  Metapontum.  Now,  a particular  alliance  between  those  two 
cities  is  not,  I believe,  recorded  by  ancient  historians,  nor  is  one  with  cer- 
tainty commemorated  on  their  coins.  But  this  lack  of  such  records  does 
not  prove  conclusively  that  no  alliance  was  ever  contracted  between 
them.  Kor  not  all  the  monetary  unions  and  defensive  leagues  of  those 
states  left  numismatic  monuments,  while  some  that  did  affect  the  coin- 
age are  not  mentioned  by  the  writers.  Was  there,  then,  a critical  period 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  states  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  when 
their  ancient  institution  of  the  defensive  league  became  necessary  and 
would  concern  chiefly  these  two  Achaean  cities? 

If  there  was  a situation  of  that  sort,  it  was  most  likely  toward  the 
very  end  of  the  fourth  century.  For  soon  after  the  campaign  of  Alex- 
ander the  Molossian,  B.  C.  330-328,  the  political  situation  in  Magna 
Graecia  became  substantially  as  follows.  The  Greek  cities  of  the  west- 
ern coast  and  inland  had  been  captured  by  the  Lncanians  and  Bmttians, 
while  the  cities  of  the  southern  coast  were  being  hard  pressed  by  the 
same  enemies.  Locris  had  been  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
towns  and  was  somewhat  protected  by  its  relations  with  Syracuse.  The 
difficulties  which  Alexander  had  had  with  the  jealous  and  suspicious 
Tarentines  had  induced  him  to  lebuke  that  city  in  various  ways;  thus  lie 
had  made  a treaty  of  alliance  with  Metapontum — perhaps,  too,  with 
Croton  at  the  same  time;  he  had  removed  the  synod  of  the  League  from 
Tarentine  control  at  Hcraclca  and  had  established  it  in  Tlmrian  terri- 
tory. One  of  the  chief  results  of  these  measures  was  that  from  the  in- 
tervention of  Alexander  the  Molossian  until  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  Tar- 
ent.mn  was  not  an  active  member  of  any  union  with  the  Achaean  cities. 

The  check  which  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Alexander  had  adminis- 
tered to  the  forward  movement  of  the  Lncanians  and  Bmttians  was  not 
of  long  duration,  and  what  respite  from  aggression  it  did  give  the  Greek 
cities  was  felt  chiefly  by  Tarentiun.  The  assaults,  however,  soon  became 
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specially  strong  at  two  points — against  Metapontuni  and  against  Croton. 
'Phis  was  due  directly  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  former,  in  a 
rich  territory  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  and  to  the  power  and  dominating 
position  of  the  latter.  F.  Lenormant  draws  a similar  picture  of  the  po- 
sition of  these  two  cities  in  respect  to  this  danger:  La  Grande  (Jrece, 
I,  p.  130 — ‘‘La  pouxxee  ties  Lueanienx  coni  re  lex  rill  ex  i/rccques  de.ve- 
imit  chaque  jour  plus  forte . Aver  Tlturioi,  r’ el  nit  Meta  polite  a qui  sn 
nosiliou  (jcoqraphique  en  faixait  reeevoir  ic  premier  choc”  and  Yol.  11, 
p.  128 — “ Mnis  In  principal  object  if  tie  lenrs  ( lex  Jlruttiens)  aftaqiiex 
fill  loujourx  Oral  one,  com  me  II  cruder  el  Thurioi  avaie.nl  etc  ilex  Luca  a - 
ii'iix.  C’ el  ail  la  tj  ramie  villa  (lout  la  poxxexxiou  auraif  double  leur  puis- 
sance ct  leur  aurait  permix  de  xe  ereer  line,  marine  mililairc.” 

In  319  B.  C.  the  position  of  the  Crotons,  who  were  besieged  by  the 
Bruttians,  became  so  desperate  that  an  appeal  to  Syracuse  was  made.  It 
is  in  that  period,  sometime  between  330  and  320,  when  the  two  chief 
Achaean  cities  fronted  alone  the  attacks  of  the  Lueanians  and  Bruttians, 
that  the  alliance  to  which  the  bar  evidently  alludes  may  have  been  made. 
Nor  is  this  conjecture  entirely  unsupported  by  evidence.  For  on  silver 
Staters  issued  at  Croton  in  the  period  from  330  to  300  B.  C.  a barley-ear 
is  found  as  a symbol  on  the  reverse,  which  M.  de  Foville1  interprets  as 
probably  an  allusion  to  an  alliance  between  Croton  and  Metapontuni. 
And  far  more  suggestive  of  an  alliance  between  these  cities,  if  not  con- 
vincing proofs  of  one,  are  the  types  of  certain  coins  struck  by  Mcta- 
pontum  in  about  the  same  period.  One  of  these  is  a small  silver 
piece"  with  reverse  type  consisting  of  a barley  head  and  a tripod,  the 
latter  device  being  of  the  same  size  as  the  funner  and  not  a minor  type  or 
symbol  in  the  field.  Afiother  is  a small  bronze  coin  with  the  barlevhead 
on  the  obverse  and  the  tripod  on  the  reverse®.  This  latter  piece  has  in 
fact  been  explained  by  Minervini  as  the  product  of  such  an  alliance  as 
is  here  in  question. 

However  strong  the  objections  may  be  to  the  view  that  these  coin 
types  contain  allusions  to  an  actual  alliance  between  Croton  and  Meta- 
pontum,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  they  are  noteworthy  evidence  of 
close  political  relations  between  the  two  cities. 

And  just  such  cordial  relations  established  between  Croton  and 
Metapontuni  under  stress  of  a common  danger,  and  not  necessarily  a 


1 Jicnie  Xumis.  190$,  p.  S See,  however,  Xnmi  fanatic  Chronicle  1010,  p«  214,  where  Mr.  S.  \V, 
Cross  gives  his  reasons  for  doubting  that  interpretation, 

1 (tarrucei,  Mon . d.  Italia  anl Tav.  CIV,  No.  21. 

* Ibid.,  Tav.  CV,  No.  30. 
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political  alliance,  would  be  an  event  of  a sort  and  sufficient  to  explain  the 
association  of  their  respective  arms,  the  tripod  and  barleyhead,  on  this 
bar.  The  absence  of  inscriptions  of  any  sort  is  not  a serious  omission. 
On  no  other  of  these  bars  was  an  inscription  less  requisite  to  explain  its 
origin  and  meaning  than  on  this  one ; for  the  devices  were  well  known 
in  Southern  Italy  in  relation  to  Croton  and  Metapontum,  and  equally 
well  known  was  the  significance  of  their  appearance  together  on  a coin 
or  on  such  a piece  as  this  bar. 

The  question  of  the  place  where  the  bar  may  have  had  its  origin, 
whether  at  Crotou  or  Metapontum,  can  hardly  be  answered,  nor  is  it  of 
much  importance;  while  the  inevitable  questions  relating  to  its  issue, 
whether  by  public  authority  or  private  enterprise,  and  also  to  its  use, 
will  be  discussed  below. 

HOG-ELEPHANT  BAR. 

The  Alliance  Between  the  Italian  States  and  Pyrrhus  for  the  War  with 

Rome. 

Plate  III. 

It  is  very  generally  accepted  that  the  types  of  this  brick  refer  in 
some  way  to  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Italian  States  aided 
by  Pyrrhus.  This  conviction  is  due  chiefly,  it  seems,  to  the  representa- 
tion of  an  elephant  on  the  piece ; for  the  elephants  brought  to  Italy  by 
Pyrrhus  were,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  with  which  the  Romans  had  to 
deal  in  battle,  and  it  is  stated  specifically  that  those  captured  at  Bene- 
ventum  and  later  brought  to  Rome  were  the  first  elephants  ever  seen  by 
the  Roman  populace.  Such  capital  events  certainly  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  somehow  the  elephant  type  alludes  to  the  military  force  brought 
to  Italy  by  the  king  of  Epirus  and  possibly  to  some  particular  engage- 
ment with  that  force.  But  however  obvious  the  general  events  to  which 
the  types  of  the  brick  may  allude  seem  to  be,  yet  the  particular  way  in 
which  the  elephant  and  hog  are  to  be  interpreted  as  having  reference  to 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus  has  not  been  shown  to  be  so  obvious. 

Without  any  objection,  so  far  as  I know,  the  types  have  been  ex- 
plained as  alluding  to  a catastrophe  at  the  battle  of  Aseulum.  Accord- 
ing to  a legend1  the  Romans  took  advantage  of  their  thorough  knowledge 
of  certain  idiosyncrasies  of  the  elephant — an  animal,  as  stated  before, 
with  which  hitherto  they  had  had  nothing  to  do,  at  least  in  battle — and 
resorted  to  the  strategem  of  introducing  hogs  into  their  battle-front  and 

1 Aelian  Be  Nat.  Animal.  I,  38  ; quoted  by  Garrucci. 
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tlic  grunting  of  these  hogs  caused  the  elephants  to  stampede  and  tram- 
ple down  their  own  lines.  The  result  of  this  debacle  was  a brilliant  vic- 
tory lor  the  Romans:  viKyowroXs  Pm/iaiot?  \a/x7ry>oi? eyeveTo.  Milaui1  accej)ts 

this  interpretation,  but  with  the  interesting  addition  that  the  Romans 
meant- to  imply  a hint  to  the  Tarcntincs  of  the  contempt  in  which  they 
held  the  dangerous  military  elephant. 

Now,  I do  not  understand  that  Garrucei,  llaeberlin,  nor  anybody 
else  who  has  accepted  this  explanation  of  the  types  necessarily  regards 
the  tradition  of  the  elephant-stampede  at  Asculnm  as  authentic.  Mr. 
Hill  in  particular  speaks  guardedly  of  it,  suggesting  that  the  story  may 
have  been  of  later  invention  “inspired  by  the  types  of  the  ‘brick’  hut 
Dr.  llaeberlin  is  certainly  less  cautious,  evidently  believing  that  the  tra- 
dition arose  immediately  after  the  battle  and  confidently  states  that  the 
types  allude  to  the  stampede  find  that  the  brick  was  issued  in  273  B.  C.. 
the  date  when  the  four  elephants  captured  at  Bencvcntum  in  275  were 
led  in  triumph  at  Rome.2  Accepting  the  existence  of  the  story  at  so  early 
a date  as  B.  C.  273,  or  but  seven  years  after  the  battle,  docs  not,  however, 
imply  a belief  that  there  was  any  basis  in  fact  for  the  tale.  Similarly 
there  can  be  no  question  about  a story  of  “The  Any  els  of  Mons”  just 
after  the  battle  at  that  place  (1914),  but  there  is  likewise  no  question 
that  the  story  was  fictitious.  More  than  one  ancient  coin-type  represents 
an  artistically  wrought  out  but  baseless  legend ; such  legends,  however, 
generally  belonged  to  the  already  remote  and  somewhat  shadowy  past 
of  the  issuing  State  and  there  was.  at  the  time  the  coin-types  were  en- 
graved, an  uncritical  and  quasi-religious  faith  in  the  stories. 

But  the  case  in  question  is  very  different  and  one  in  which  the  facts 
back  of  the  story  cannot  he  neglected,  particularly  by  those  who  main- 
lain  that  the  bar  was  issued  by  the  Roman  government.  For  in  that 
ease  it  is  implied  that  the  piece  was  meant  incidentally  to  commemorate 
an  action  that  was  immediately  or  eventually  favorable  to  the  Romans: 
and  several  writers  plainly  hold  that  the  bar  was  intended  to  celebrate 
the  final  triumph  of  the  Romans  over  Pyrrhus.  Tn  that  view  the  Roman 
government  must  be  supposed  to  have  claimed  a victory  in  the  battle  of 
Asculnm.  or  at  least  to  have  succeeded  by  means  of  a clever  stratagem 
in  stampeding  the  elephants  in  the  army  of  Pyrrhus,  and  the  achievement 
was  regarded  as  worthy  not  only  of  record  but  of  symbolizing  their  com- 

1 Jiinstn  Ttal.  1801,  p.  81  — . . . i Romani  feeero  intemlere  sarcaslicainente  a chi  non  Pavrcb- 
bero  volnto  sapere  ai  Tarentini  che  a eaceiare  lo  spauraccbio  dei  magni  elefanti  asiatici  di  Pirro, 
bastava  il  grugnito  della  leggendaria  Hcrofa  di  Roma. 

2 llaeberlin,  Systematik,  p.  54. 
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plete  triumph  over  the  powerful  ally  of  the  Italian  confederation;  for 
otherwise  we  must  conclude  that  the  Roman  government  sanctioned,  for 
no  discernible  reason,  an  apocryphal  story,  and  that,  too,  almost  imme- 
diately following  the  supposed  event.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
trustworthy  evidence  either  of  a victory  at  Asculum  or  of  a debacle  in 
the  lines  of  the  allies.  For  from  the  dependable  accounts  of  that  battle, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  with  special  reference  to  Prof.  Mommsen’s 
among  the  latter,  two  or  three  facts  stand  out  prominently.  These  arc, 
that  from  the  Roman  point  of  view  it  was  at  best  something  less  than  a 
rout,  at  worst  something  more  than  a technical  victory  for  Pyrrhus;  for 
the  Romans  fled  from  the  field  to  their  strongly  fortified  camp  where  they 
evidently  expected  and  prepared  for  an  attack,  while  Pyrrhus  remained 
in  full  possession  of  the  battle  ground.  And  as  to  the  story  of  the  ele- 
plant-stampede,  alleged  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a clever  strategem,  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that,  had  it  occurred  or  been  mentioned  by  an 
early  writer  of  any  trustworthiness  whatever,  the  later  annalists  and  his- 
torians would  have  failed  to  make  much  of  it.  That  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  done;  and  Professor  Mommsen  evidently  found  no  ground  for  cred- 
iting the  tale  and  does  not  mention  it  in  his  account  of  the  battle.  In 
fact  he  takes  an  altogether  different  view  of  the  part  performed  by  the 
elephants  in  that  battle ; for  he  says : “It  was  not  till  the  numerous  escort 
of  the  elephants  had,  with  arrows  and  stones  hurled  from  slings,  dis- 
lodged the  combatants  stationed  in  the  Roman  war-chariots  and  had 
cut  the  traces  of  the  horses,  and  the  elephants  pressed  upon  the  Roman 
line,  that  it  began  to  waver.  The  giving  way  of  the  guard  attached  to 
the  Roman  chariots  formed  the  signal  for  universal  flight,  which  how- 
ever, did  not  involve  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives,  as  the  adjoining  cam]) 
received  the  fugitives.” 

On  the  other  hand,  assuming  that,  although  no  such  disaster  took 
place  within  the  lines  of  the  coalition,  yet  a story  that  it  did  occur  was 
spread  about  by  the  Romans  to  conceal  the  facts  of  their  defeat  and  that 
the  story  was  credited,  it  is  still  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Roman 
government  would  have  made  use  of  such  an  unauthentic  tale  for  the 
subject  of  types  of  such  a commemorative  piece,  especially  at  a time 
when  the  facts  about  the  battle  of  Asculum  were  very  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  all  informed  citizens.1  For  these  reasons  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
accept  the  usual  interpretation  of  the  types  of  this  brick  and  retain 

1 It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  dramatic  description  of  an  elephant-stampede  in  battle  was  one  of 
the  stock  themes  of’the  schools;  and  Aelian  employed  the  theme  for  practice  in  writing  Greek. 
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one’s  well-founded  respect  for  the  good  taste  and  sane  judgment  of  the 
Romans  in  the  matters  respecting  a proper  pride  in  their  national 
history. 

The  interpretation  of  the  types  which  I venture  to  suggest,  would, 
if  found  acceptable,  remove  the  brick  from  any  direct  connection  with 
Rome,  and,  of  course,  from  all  connection  with  the  Roman  or  any  other 
monetary  system.  Beginning  with  what  I regard  as  properly  the  re- 
verse type  of  the  brick,  the  accepted  belief  that  the  elephant  alludes  to 
the  advent  of  the  Epirote  king  and  his  army  in  Italy  as  an  ally  of  the 
confederation  of  Italian  States  against  Rome  is  so  well  grounded  that 
probably  none  would  dispute  it.  That  momentous  event  was  commemo- 
rated on  at  least  three  issues  of  Tarcntine  Staters  by  means  of  an  ele- 
phant-symbol in  the  field,  showing  that  the  elephant  was  regarded  as 
the  proper  symbol  of  the  Epirote  army.  But  it  is  the  sow  that  furnishes 
the  proof  for  connecting  the  types  of  this  brick  with  the  alliance  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Italian  coalition. 


A rational  and  dignified  explanation  of  the  hog-type  is  found  in  the, 
old  Italian  ceremony  of  sacrificing  a young  sow  when  making  a treaty 
of  alliance  (foedus).  In  the  artistic  representation  of  that  ceremony 
on  certain  issues  of  coins,  of  which  the  denarii  with  the  oath-scene  issued 
during  the  Social  War  arc  specially  instructive  examples,  a pig  is  held 
bv  a young  man,  while  representatives  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
stand  with  swords  pointing  toward  the  animal,  probably  meant  to  be  rest- 
ing upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  and  thus  take  the  solemn  oath.  It  is 
probably  such  a representation,  very  likely  on  a coin,  that  Cicero  had 
in  mind  and  perhaps  before  his  eyes  when  he  wrote  the  passage  in  Do 
Inventione  II,  91:  In  eo  foedere  quod  factum  est  quondam  cum  Samni- 
ttbus,  quidam  a dates  ecus  nobilis  porcum  sustinuit  iussu  imperatoris 
for  the  institution  had  apparently  become  obsolete  after  the  complete 
conquest  of  the  Italic  states  by  Rome.  (Fig.  1.) 

1 See  also  Livy  I,  24  and  Varro  Be  Ji.  It.  II,  4. 


The  pig  which  was  sacrificed  in  the  religious  ceremony  that  was 
observed  to  make  a foedus  binding  upon  all  parties  was  thus  the  central 
object  of  the  final  act  with  which  the  treaty  of  alliance  was  consummated 
and  made  effective.  The  appropriateness,  therefore,  of  the  pig  as  a 
symbol  of  the  resulting  alliance  or  of  the  allied  powers  is  hardly  open 
to  dispute. 

When  the  coalition  was  formed  for  the  great  struggle  with  Rome 
the  power  of  the  Italic  states  predominated  and  so  there  is  little  room  to 
doubt  that  when  the  treaty  of  alliance  was  made  that  treaty  was  solem- 
nized by  the  Italic  and  not  by  the  Greek  rite.  The  pig  on  this  brick  is, 
therefore,  to  lie  understood  as  a symbol  of  the  alliance  among  the  Italian 
states ; and  in  conjunction  with  the  elephant  for  a reverse  type  the  wider 
alliance  between  the  coalition  on  the  one  hand  and  king  Pyrrhus  on  the 
other  is  appropriately  symbolized. 

An  objection  to  this  interpretation  will  perhaps  be  made  on  the 
ground  that  the  animal  represented  on  the  bar  is  a sow,  while  nearly  all 
writers  employ  the  masculine  form  ( porcus ) of  the  word  in  discussing 
the  old  Italian  ceremony  of  making  treaties  of  alliance;  and  especially 
since  Servius  states  definitely  that  Vergil  had  made  a mistake  in  calling 
the  pig  employed  as  a victim  for  this  ceremony  a sow1 — Comment.,  ad 
Aen.  1.  c.,  falso  autem  ait  “porca”;  nam  ad  hoc  genus  saerificii  porcus 
adhibatur.  But  Vergil’s  antiquarian  knowledge  is  generally  trust- 
worthy, and  in  this  case  he  is  corroborated  by  the  representations  on 
coins.  For  on  the  denarii  struck  by  the  confederates  during  the  Social 
War  where  the  sex  of  the  pig  is  determinable  it  is  found  to  be  a sow; 
and  Garrucci  so  describes  it:  una  porch etta,  Mon.  della  Tl alia,  p.  105, 
and  Tav.  XCI,  1-3.  The  masculine  form  porous,  on  which  alone  Servius 
may  have  based  his  criticism,  is  of  common  gender,  and  so  used  for 
“pig”  without  any  notion  of  the  sex."  Furthermore  it  was  a young  pig 
that  was  used  for  the  ceremony  as  is  certainly  shown  both  from  the 
representation  on  the  Denarius  and  by  Vergil’s  other  allusion  to  the 
sacrifice  in  Aen.  XII,  170: 

Sacerdos 

Sactegerae  foelum  snis  hitonsamque  bidentem 
Attidit. 

And  it  is  a young  sow  that  is  represented  on  this  bar,  ihe  proportions, 

1 Aen.  VIII.  638,  ...  el  mesa  iuwjebant  foedem  porca. 

2 Varro,  de  It.  It.  11,  4,  13,  scrofa  alat  suos  porcus,  and  in  the  singular  with  a qualifying  word: 
Cie.  de  Leg.  II,  22,  57 , porco feminu piaculum. 
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however,  suited  to  the  artistic  requireiuents  ol'  a figure  that  should  fill 
the  large  field  of  the  brick. 

If  the  above  interpretation  of  the  types  of.  this  brick  be  correct, 
then  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  piece  had  its  origin  in  one  of  the 
Greek  cities  of  southern  Italy,  in  one  of  the  members,  of  the  alliance 
during  the  war  with  Rome  when  Pyrrhus  was  their  ally.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  state  just  where  it  originated,  for  a brick  with  such  types  might 
have  appeared  in  any  of  the  cities  that  participated  in  the  treaty  of  con- 
federation for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  But  the  most  probable  place 
of  origin  is  Tarentum.  Tarentum  was  the  chief  State  of  the  Italian 
allies,  it  was  the  Tarentincs  that  had  taken  the  lead  in  securing  the  aid 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  it  was  at  that  city  that  the  king  landed  his  army  and 
established  his  headquarters. 

The  reasons  for  commemorating  the  alliance  between  the  Italian 
coalition  and  Pyrrhus  are  not  so  very  far  to  seek.  The  motive  is  to  be 
found  in  the  great  enthusiasm  which  the  arrival  of  such  a powerful  army 
and  resourceful  general  aroused  throughout  the  countries  that  hoped  at 
last  to  check  the  rising  power  of  Rome  and  retain  or  recover  their  liber- 
ties. There  was  little  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  domina- 
tion in  the  conquered  states  of  the  South  would  speedily  follow.  Tn  these 
circumstances  it  was  natural  that  poet,  painter,  and  sculptor  should  be 
aroused  to  celebrate  in  their  respective  ways  this  promising  turn  of 
affairs.  And  in  this  brick  we  have  probably  but  one  of  many  examples 
of  commonplace  objects  which  in  one  way  or  another  reflected  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  hour. 

THE  EAGLE-PEG  ASUS  BAR. 

Offensive  and  Defensive  Lcaync  Between  Rome  and  Carllunje. 

Plate  IV. 

The  types  of  this  brick  have  proved  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain; 
and  the  problem  they  present  has  not  been  made  easier,  as  might  be 
expected,  by  the  fact  that  the  eagle  and  fulmen  type  was  apparently  a 
distinctive  Roman  emblem,  as  it  certainly  was  in  later  times,  and  also 
by  the  presence  of  the  legend  ROMANOM  which  seemed  to  some  writers 
to  determine  the  origin  of  the  piece  very  definitely  and  fix  it  beyond 
doubt  as  an  issue  of  the  Roman  government.  For  the  ground  given  by 
those  plain  indications  at  once  became  insecure  when  the  investigator 
turned  to  the  other  side  of  the  bar  and  attempted  to  explain  the  pegasus- 
t.ype;  for  the  latter  no  rational  explanation  has  yet  been  found. 
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Now  tlie  eagle  and  fulmen  type  does  indeed  seem  to  have  reference 
to  Roman  sovereignty  and  so  it  has  been  generally  accepted,  though 
somewhat  cautiously  because,  as  Mr.  Hill  suggests,1  that  meaning  may 
be  of  later  origin.  As  to  the  pegasus-type,  several  theories  have  been 
advanced  to  explain  it  and  justify  its  presence  on  a supposed  Roman 
bar  in  conjunction  with  the  eagle.  Thus  Professor  Milani  suggested  that 
it  was  a sort  of  type  parlant  alluding  to  the  invincible  Roman  cavalry: 
. . . . imagine  parlant  c della  insuperabile  rapid  it  a e polenza  della  (-av- 
ail eria  romana,  la  quale  Vha  infatti  adotlato  pin  tardi  per  propria  ves- 
sillor  Such  a flight  of  fancy  is  certainly  very  interesting  and  worthy 
of  the  subject!  Yet  not  much  less  fanciful  is  the  view  of  Dr.  Hacbcrlin 
that  the  pegasus  is  to  be  understood  as  the  arms  of  Campania — “ das 
Wappentier  Campanieim.”3  He  offers  no  reasons  for  connecting  pega- 
sus with  Campania  in  such  a manner;  whereas,  if  among  the  monuments 
of  Campania  one  were  to  search  for  what  might  be  considered  to  have 
been  an  armorial  emblem  of  that  country  he  would  very  likely  decide 
upon  the  well-known  man-headed  bull  which  occurs  so  often  on  coins 
of  Campanian  cities;  and  he  certainly  would  be  cautious  about  pronounc- 
ing in  favor  of  such  an  object  as  pegasus,  the  myth  of  which  was  so  very 
widely  spread  and  which  appears  upon  the  coins  and  other  monuments 
of  so  many  Greek  settlements.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  find  any  evidence 
that  might  warrant  Dr.  Haeberlin ’s  interpretation  of  this  interesting 
type. 

With  that  view,  however,  of  the  pegasus-type  on  this  bar  Dr.  Hae- 
berlin proceeds  to  a most  ingenious  explanation  of  the  bar  as  a whole. 
The  types  of  the  piece,  he  holds,  allude  to  the  final  conquest  of  Campania 
by  Rome,  an  event  definitely  consummated  and  best  marked  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  military  Via  Appia  in  B.  C.  312.  Commemorative  of  the 
completion  of  that  highway  the  Wheel-series  of  heavy  bronze  coins  was 
issued  by  Rome  from  the  Capuan  mint  and  in  connection  therewith  this 
bar  with  the  eagle-pegasus  types.  This  bar  is,  therefore,  the  first  of  the 
nine  forming  his  “Romano-Campanian”  group.  Since  this  interpreta- 
tion of  the  bar  depends  wholly  upon  the  unproved  assumption  that  pe- 
gasus was  the  Wappentier  of  Campania  one  could  not  feel  very  secure 
about  its  correctness;  and  since  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
assumption  is  utterly  wrong,  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  others,  the  Hae- 
berlin explanation  would  have  to  be  rejected. 


1 Hill,  G.  F.,  Ifist.  Homan  Coins , p.  14,  ftn.  1. 

- Rivisla  Ital.,  1891,  p.  70.  8 Systematic,  p.  32. 
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As  to  the  inscription  ROMAN OM  Dr.  Hacbcrlin  accepts,  and  his 
general  theory  of  the  bars  naturally  reinforces,  the  view  that  it  is  the 
official  ethnic  name;  and  he  explains  the  presence  of  the  inscription  on 
the  side  that  bears  the  alleged  arms  of  Campania  by  saying  that  thus  it 
was  meant  to  express  graphically  that  Campania  had  become  entirely 
Roman  territory.  . 

The  significance  and  great  importance  that  have  generally  been 
attached  to  this  inscription  have  been  discussed  above  and  certain  objec- 
tions to  the  theory  stated.  A reason  for  its  occurrence  on  the  reverse  of 
the  bar  will  be  suggested  below. 

The  explanation  of  the  types  of  this  brick  about  to  be  suggested  is 
so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  views  of  the  many  able  writers  who  have 
discussed  it,  writers  whose  great  learning  and  acumen  will  always  be 
entitled  to  the  highest  esteem,  that  I hesitate  to  advance  it,  and  I should 
feel  even  greater  diffidence  were  it  not  that  the  views  which  have  been 
given  arc  not  supported  by  substantial  proofs  and  also  that  other  schol- 
ars of  equal  authority  have  been  unable  to  accept  them.  For  the  expla- 
nation here  proposed  does  not  find  the  meaning  of  the  types  in  the  con- 
quest of  Campania  nor  in  any  other  Roman  conquest,  nor  in  the  Roman 
government  the  authority  that  issued  the  bar. 

The  eagle-and-fulinen  type  of  the  obverse  of  this  bar  with  much 
probability  refers  to  Rome  in  some  way;  and  apparently  it  is  an  emblem 
of  Roman  power  and  sovereignty,  a sovereignty  that  had  been  extended 
and  was,  at  the  time  this  bar  was  made,  upheld  wholly  by  the  I tom  all 
armies.  It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  definitely  proved  that  this  was  a recog- 
nized symbol  of  Roman  power  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century 
B.  C.,  the  period  in  which  T propose  to  date  the  bar,  but  the  eagle-and- 
fulinen  occurs  as  a coin-type  on  bronze  coins  issued  by  certain  Italian 
cities  under  Roman  domination  before  the  end  of  the  third  century,  so 
that  it  seems  very  probable,  indeed,  that  it  had  become  established  as  a 

svmbol  of  Rome  at  a much  earlier  date,  and  very  likely  as  early  as  the 
* 

I >eginning  of  that  century,  perhaps  earlier. 

In  the  article  on  Pegasus  in  Reseller's  Lexicon,  p.  1743,  occurs  the 
very  important  statement  that  a horse,  either  with  or  without  wings, 
was  an  emblem  on  Punic  ships;  ein  emf aches  odor  gefhigeltes  Pass  ist  ja 
das  Zeicheu  pnnischer  Schiffe,  docli  gelidrt  es  als  sniclics  wahrscheiulich 
unter  den  sguibolischcu  Figure))  dec  Phouihev.  The  horse  emblem  in 
some  form — hippoeamp,  wingless  horse  or  pegasus — on  Phoenician  and 
Punic  ships  must  have  been  familiar  to  seafaring  peoples  throughout,  the 
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Mediterranean.  Strabo  states,  for  instance,  that  small  trading  ships 
from  the  Phoenician  city  of  Gadira  were  called, horses  (2Wot)  because 
they  bore  effigies  of  horses  on  their  prows.1 

The  pegasus-type  was  placed  on  the  reverse  of  the  brick  by  an  Ital- 
ian Greek  as  an  emblem  of  the  Carthaginian  sea  power.  The  horse  on 
Punic  ships  and  on  the  ships  of  other  Phoenician  colonies  may  not  have 
been  a winged  pegasus,  but  a Greek  was  quite  certain  to  reeognize  in 
even  the  well-known  wingless  horse  of  Carthage  the  same  mythical  ani- 
mal, the  offspring  of  Poseidon,  that  he  knew  as  the  winged  pegasus; 
and  they  may  have  been  the  same,  for  originally  the  Greek  pegasus  was 
a wingless  creature.  And  in  the  course  of  the  third  century,  probably, 
however,  as  Mr.  Head  states,  in  the  period  between  the  First  and  Second 
Punic  Wars,  a winged  horse  (pegasus?)  was  employed  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians for  the  type  of  a large  silver  Huodekadrachm,  while  in  the  same 
period  a Hekadraehm  was  struek  with  the  type  of  the  wingless  horse. 
Evidently,  therefore,  the  myth  of  a winged  pegasus  was  being  gradually 
localized  at  Carthage  in  the  third  century. 

This  evidence  is  of  unmistakable  importance  in  connection  with  the 
types  of  this  brick.  For  if  an  historical  reason  can  be  found  for  uniting 
on  such  a thing  as  a coin  or  a bar  like  the  one  under  consideration  sueh 
devices  as  the  eagle  and  fulrnen,  symbolical  of  Roman  power,  which  was 
mainly  a military  power,  and  the  pegasus,  symbolical  of  the  Carthagin- 
ian sea-power,  a rational  and  perhaps  a correct  explanation  of  the  types 
will  have  been  gained.  And  sueh  a reason  elearly  exists.  For  Livy 
states  that  in  B.  C.  279  Rome  for  the  fourth  time  renewed  a treaty  of 
allianee  with  the  Carthaginians.2  The  texts  of  these  four  treaties  are 
given  by  Polybius,  the  fourth1  of  which  has  speeial  reference  to  the 
struggle  with  a number  of  Italie  nations  and  western  Greeks,  then  led 
by  Pyrrhus,  in  which  Rome  and  Carthage  had  a common  interest,  and 
felt  the  menaee  of  a common  danger  should  Pyrrhus  succeed  in  building 
up  a powerful  Greek  empire  in  the  West.  Mommsen  in  his  History  of 
Rome  (Yol.  II,  page  28)  diseusses  this  treaty  in  extenso: 

“The  immediate  effect,  indeed,  of  this  union  of  the  Italian 
and  Sicilian  Greeks  under  one  control  was  a closer  concert  also 

1 Strabo,  II,  3,  4:  — Toi nup  (raSeiptT&j')  ydp  tovs  fxip  ipirdpovs  fxeydXa  ariWctP  xXoia,  TOt>y  8i  W^ray  puKpd, 
& KaXetP  'irnrovs  dirb  tup  ip  rats  irpypaty  €Trt<rqpuop. 

2 Livy,  Epit.  Lib.  XIII.  Cum  Carthaginiensibus  quarto  foedus  renovatum  est. 

8 Polybius,  III,  25:  — idp  <rvfip.axL&v  Trotuvrai  srpbs  lltifyop,  2 yypairTOP  Troici<rdu<raP  dju<j£>6repcu,  tua  i£y  fiorjOeip 
dXX^Xoty  Ip  rp  tup  TroX€/JLOvp.ipup  x&PQ  * onbrepoi  8‘  dp  xpclap  tx^1  TW  porjOdas,  ra  irXoia  Trapexirucrap  Ka pxybbvoi  teal 
els  ttjp  o8bv  kclI  eis  ttjp  tyodop,  rd  6^upl a Toty  a vtup  Adrepot.  ^ Ka^  ^ard  ddXaTTap  Vujxalois  fiorjPd- 

rcocaPy  dp  XP€^a  V‘  rd  7 rX-qp^jpara  fXTjbtls  dpayKa^ir^o  iKftalpeiP  duoualus. 


on  tlic  part  of  their  antagonists.  Carthage  and  Rome  now  con- 
verted their  old  commercial  treaties  into  an  offensive  and  defen- 
sive league  against  Pyrrhus,  the  tenor  of  which  was  that,  if 
Pyrrhus  invaded  Roman  or  Carthaginian  territory,  the  party 
which  was  not  attacked  should  furnish  that  which  was  assailed 
with  a contingent  on  its  own  territory  and  should  defray  the  ex- 
pense of  the  auxiliary  troops;  that  in  such  event  Carthage 
should  be  bound  to  furnish'  transports  and  to  assist  the  Romans 
also  with  a war  fleet,  hut  the  crews  of  that  fleet  should  not  he 
obliged  to  light  for  the  Romans  by  land ; that  lastly,  both  states 
should  pledge  themselves  not  to  conclude  a separate  peace  with 
Pyrrhus.  The  object  of  the  Romans  in  entering  into  the  treaty 
was  to  render  possible  an  attack  ou  Tarcntum  and  to  cut  off 
Pyrrhus  from  his  own  country,  neither  of  which  ends  could  be 
attained  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Punic  fleet;  the  object 
of  the  Carthaginians  was  to  detain  the  king  in  Italy,  so  that  they 
might  be  able  without  molestation  to  carry  into  effect  their  de- 
signs on  Syracuse.”  (The  Italics  arc  mine.) 

This  treaty  went  into  effect  immediately  after  it  was  concluded, 
and  concerted  action  between  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and  the  Romans 
proceeded  at  once;  for  Prof.  Mommsen  adds:  “A  powerful  Carthagin- 
ian fleet  of  120  sail  under  the  admiral  Mago  proceeded  from  Ostia, 
whither  Mago  seems  to  have  gone  to  conclude  the  treaty,  to  the  Sicilian 
Straits.” 

Here,  then,  is  an  event  of  capital  importance  involving  Rome  and 
Carthage,  and  involving  them  in  such  a Planner  that  it  might  be  very 
appropriately  commemorated  by  means  of  just  such  a monument  as  this 
bar  with  a Roman  eagle  on  one  side  and  the  Carthaginian  horse  or  pega- 
sus  on  the  other.  The  suitability  of  the  types  to  the  event  is  quite  beyond 
question,  a fact  however  that  does  not  definitely  settle  the  question  of 
the  explanation  of  the  bar;  it  docs  justify  the  suggestion  that  such  might 
be  the  correct  explanation  and  also  the  hope  that  further  investigation 
may  produce  better  evidence  that  the  types  of  the  bar  do  allude  to  that 
treaty.  This  suggestion  is  further  supported  by  the  inscription  on  the 
brick ! 

For  if  the  meaning  that  has  been  suggested  for  the  types  should 
prove  correct,  the  interpretation  of  the  inscription  ROMANOM  on  the 
reverse  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  a hint"  of  how  it  should  be  read  were  nec- 
essary, that  hint  would  be  given  by  the  inscription  on  a Roman  Aureus 
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struck  by  the  monneyer  C.  Antestius  Reginus  in  B.  0.  18,  (Bab.  An- 
testia,  No.  17).  The  reverse  type  of  that  Aureus  alludes  to  the  treaty 
with  the  Gabini  and  the  inscription  reads, 

FOEDVS  P (opuli).  R (onunii)  QVM  GABIN1S 

and  if  the  inscription  oil  the  bar  be  expanded,  with  the  help  of  the  mean- 
ing expressed  by  the  types,  according  to  the  form  given  on  the  later  coin, 
it  would  read, 

foedvs  ROMANOM  cvm  gaiituaginiensibvs. 

It  is  doubtless  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  the  word  ROMANOM  is 
a genitive  plural  form.  Whether  it  is  an  alternate  form  of  ROMANO 
found  on  certain  silver  coins,  that  is,  whether  the  two  forms  were  in  use 
in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time,  is  open  to  question. 

Assuming  that  the  above  explanation  of  the  bar  is  correct  the  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  its  origin.  Of  course 
the  Haeberlin  theory  that  it  was  made  in  B.  C.  312,  or  very  soon  there- 
after, would  be  proved  erroneous — in  fact  the  whole  ingenious  System- 
atic collapses  if  one  or  two  of  those  bricks  should  be  torn  from  the  struc- 
ture. The  bar  was  probably  made  very  soon  after  the  political  events  of 
B.  C.  279,  which  inspired  the  choice  of  the  types,  and  very  likely,  though 
not  necessarily,  before  the  relations  between  the  Romans  and  Carthagin- 
ians became  strained,  preceding  the  outbreak  of  The  First  Punic  War. 
This  terminus  ante  quern  might  be  considered  settled  if  the  brick  had 
been  issued  by  the  State;  but  it  is  not  so  certain,  though  probable,  if  the 
piece  was  of  private  origin. 

And  certainly  the  question  whether  the  bar  was,  as  Haeberlin  holds, 
after  all  issued  by  the  Roman  government  as  a sort  of  commemorative 
piece  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  For  although  there  is  much 
evidence  that  the  practice  of  commemorating  events  of  public  and  pri- 
vate importance  had  become  established  among  the  Romans  long  before 
the  date  suggested  for  this  brick,  yet  it  is  improbable  that  the  Romans 
would  thus  honor  an  alliance  that  was  dictated  by  necessity  with  a nation 
that  was  even  then  an  object  of  their  contemptuous  hatred.  For  this 
reason  and  other  considerations  which  I shall  state  further  on  it  seems 
probable  that  the  piece  was  the  product  of  private  enterprise. 

The  place  of  production  cannot  be  determined  with  any  greater 
degree  of  certainty  than  the  character  of  the  authority  that  was  respon- 
sible for  the  piece,  but  I venture  to  suggest  that  it  was  at  Venusia  where 
a large  Roman  colony  had  been  established  (B.  C.  292)  and  which  was 
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witliin  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus  and  the  coalition.  The  Roman  colonists  and  Greek  exiles  at 
Venusia  were  in  a position  to  be  acquainted  with  the  drift  of  affairs  at 
Tarentum,  especially  to  know  of  the  great  hopes  of  victory  the  coming 
of  the  Epirote  had  inspired.  It  is  also  by  no  means  impossible  that  the 
hog-and-elephant  bar,  which  the  consummation  of  the  alliance  and  the 
arrival  of  Pyrrhus  had  brought  forth,  had  become  known  at  Venusia 
and  in  response  to  the  boast,  thus  implied  this  bar  was  produced  alluding 
to  the  more  than  counterbalancing  alliance  between  Rome  and  Carthage. 


THE  TRIPOD  AND  ANCHOR  BAR. 

Groton’s  Participation  in  the  First  Panic  War. 

Plate  V. 

This  bar  is  discussed  to  considerable  length  by  Milani  in  his  paper 
on  the  aes  rude  and  aes  siynatum  of  the  important  tind  at  Bruna.  He 
endeavored  to  show  that  the  various  specimens  of  this  type  were  pro- 
duced at  different  periods,  basing  his  argument  upon  differences  of 
weight  and  a variation  of  artistic  treatment,  which  lie  regarded  as  mark- 
ing successive  degrees  of  development  from  an  archaic  style.  In  the 
anchor  he  finds  allusions  to  sea  voyages,  whose  destinations,  as  indicated 
by  the  tripod  of  Apollo,  were  shrines  of  that  god.  He  then  connects  the 
different  specimens  of  the  bar,  or  rather  coins  according  to  1*1-01. 
Milani ’s  view,  with  various  official  embassies  to  Delphi  on  occasions  of 
pestilence  at  Rome  in  B.  C.  453,  429,  and  399. 

There  are  a good  many  obstacles  to  one’s  taking  this  explanation  very 
seriously,  let  alone  accepting  it.  Chief  among  them  is  the  impossibility 
of  accepting  the  view  that  the  artistic  treatment  of  the  types,  especially 
of  the  tripod,  on  which  Milani  lays  most  stress,  reveals  traces  of  archaism 
in  any  of  the  specimens  or  any  diversity  of  treatment  that  can  be  ascribed 
to  different  stages  of  artistic  development.  Not  all  of  the  specimens 
are  from  the  same  moulds,  some  of  them  are  evidently  better  done  than 
others,  but  the  differences  are  those  of  careful  and  careless  workman- 
ship. The  several  pieces  are  certainly  contemporaneous.  As  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  anchor-type,  Dr.  Haeberlin  has  pointed  out  that  it  was 
too  widely  employed,  by  inland  as  well  as  by  maritime  states,  to  admit 
of  the  specific  interpretation  Prof.  Milani  offers. 

The  tripod  of  this  bar  again  recalls  the  well-known  coin-tvpe  or 
arms  of  Croton,  and  since  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given 
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of  tlie  types  from  a Roman  point  of  view  the  effort  to  find  an  explanation 
of  them  in  the  history  of  Croton  is  specially  justified.  And  in  the  part 
which  Croton  almost  certainly  played  in  connection  with  the  First  Punic 
War  I believe  there  can  be  found  a rational  explanation  of  the  tripod 
in  connection  with  the  anchor  on  this  bar.  To  make  clear  the  motive  that 
inspired  the  employment  of  such  types  as  well  as  the  event  it  seems  to 
commemorate  it  is  necessary  to  recall  briefly  certain  facts  about  the  ex- 
tension of  Roman  sovereignty  over  the  Greek  cities  of  Italy  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  that  authority  was  accepted  by  the  Greeks. 

Rome’s  conquest  of  the  South  Italian  states,  made  complete  by  the 
fall  of  Tarentum  and  of  Cosentia,  capital  of  the  Bruttii,  in  the  same  year 
of  B.  C.  272,  was  followed  by  the  exercise  of  those  mild  measures  Rome 
had  before  employed  in  dealing  with  peoples  rightfully  proud  of  a rather 
long  and  glorious  past.  For  following  a policy  which  had  also  served 
so  well  her  own  interests,  the  Greek  cities  were  annexed  with  the  peculiar 
relationship  of  confederated  or  allied  states  ( eivitates  foedcmtae ),  a 
form  of  incorporation  that  left  in  their  own  hands  the  administration 
of  their  local  affairs.  In  return  for  this  favorable  status  there  was  re- 
quired of  them  military  aid  when  needed — of  the  inland  cities,  troops  and 
military  supplies;  of  the  maritime  states,  contingents  of  warships  for 
the  Roman  fleet. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  real  benefits  which  accrued  to 
the  conquered  Greek  cities  were  fully  as  great  as  the  advantages  gained 
by  the  conqueror,  important  though  the  latter  were.  For  the  advent  of 
Roman  power  checked  at  onee  the  recurrent  bitter  wars  among  the  Greek 
communities  themselves,  it  freed  them,  also,  from  the  centuries-old 
menace  of  their  rude  war-like  neighbors,  and  finally  it  delivered  them 
from  the  increasing  peril  of  being  subjugated  by  a foreign  power,  a 
danger  to  which  their  later  policy  of  appealing  to  foreign  princes  for 
help  and  protection  had  exposed  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  terms  of 
submission  granted  by  Rome  were  so  respectful  of  the  political  feelings 
of  the  Greek  communities  that  they  not  only  became  reasonably  con- 
tented, but  were  apparently  inspired  with  considerable  enthusiasm  for 
their  new  suzerain. 

Our  information  in  regard  to  the  real  sentiment  of  the  Greek  popu- 
lation in  Italy  toward  Rome  is  not  extensive,  but  the  little  we  have  indi- 
cates that  with  the  realization  that  they  had  been  saved  from  a worse 
fate  than  the  loss  of  independence  there  arose  among  them  a genuine 
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loyalty  to  the  new  relationship.  The  most  substantial  proof  of  this  feel- 
ing is  the  response  the  various  maritime  cities  made  to  Koine’s  require- 
ments of  warships  for  the  prosecution  of  the  First  Punic  War,  for  that 
was  prompt  and  seemingly  enthusiastic,  while  the  heavy  burdens  laid 
upon  them  during  that  long  struggle  were  evidently  borne  without  undue 
complaint.  Had  they  desired  to  be  rid  of  Roman  domination,  the  war 
offered  them  the  opportunity  of  achieving  that  end.  For  had  the  Greek 
cities  revolted  or  even  been  lax  in  the  naval  service,  which  must  have 
fallen  largely  to  their  lot,  the  Romans  would  have  been  paralyzed  in  not 
only  their  naval  but  also  their  military  operations,  so  dependent  were 
they  upon  the  ships  furnished  by  the  Greek  cities  for  transports  as  well 
as  ships  of  the  line,  particularly  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  struggle. 

But  in  no  way  is  the  spontaneous  loyalty  of  the  Greek  cities  toward 
Rome  better  attested  than  by  the  Didraclnn  which  Locris  struck  soon 
after  Roman  domination  had  been  securely  established  in  that  city,  a 
form  of  proof  that  is  particularly  interesting  in  view  of  the  suggestion 
presently  to  be  made  in  connection  with  the  bar  in  question.  I mean  that 
well-known  silver  Didraclnn1  with  the  reverse  type  showing  Fides  stand- 
ing and  in  the  act  of  placing  a crown  upon  the  head  of  Foma  who  is 
seated.  To  leave  no  doubt  about  the  identity  of  the  two  figures  and  the 
significance  of  the  type  the  engraver  added  the  names  PfiMA  and 
1IIST1S.  In  this  remarkable  way  Locris  gave  expression  to  her  loyal 
acceptance  of  Roman  domination.  But  not  less  important  than  the  testi- 
mony of  this  interesting  monument  to  their  political  sentiments  was  the 
resort  to  the  traditional  method  of  expressing  them  by  means  of  a coin 
type;  for  it  is  a strong  proof  that  this  means  of  commemorating  politi- 
cal events,  especially  those  of  an  international  or  quasi-international 
character,  had  become  thoroughly  established  in  the  course  of  the  long 
practice  that  has  been  mentioned  above.  It  will,  therefore,  hardly  ap- 
pear a far-fetched  suggestion  that  in  some  of  the  other  Greek  cities  a 
similar  means  was  employed  to  give  expression  to  a similar  sentiment 
though  perhaps  by  individuals  after  the  right  to  strike  coins  had  been 
lost  or  at  least  limited  by  law  or  necessity. 

What  part,  now,  did  Croton  probably  take  in  the  First  Punic  War 
that  could  justify  the  theory  that  this  brick  has  reference  thereto?  An- 
cient historians  tell  us  comparatively  little  of  the  extent  of  the  services 
Rome  had  from  her  recently  conquered  Greek  cities  in  that  war,  though 
sporadic  notices  prove  that  they  were,  considerable.  Especially  can  there 

1 Head,  JfiMoria  Xumoriim,  i>.  SS,  li".  51). 
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be  little  doubt  that  both  Mommsen'  and  Pais2  are  correct  in  assigning 
to  them  a very  important  role  in  all  the  naval  preparations  and  opera- 
tions. Suddenly  brought  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  sea-power  of  the 
time  Rome  found  herself  unequipped  to  meet  such  an  antagonist ; there- 
fore she  had  to  depend  upon  the  contingents  of  warships  required  of  the 
maritime  cities  for  whatever  effective  naval  force  she  succeeded  in  mus- 
tering at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  But,  more  important  still,  these 
cities  furnished  men  trained  to  the  sea,  also  men  skilled  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships,  and  finally,  what  was  of  chief  value,  in  the  great  forests 
which  Rome  had  exacted  from  the  Bruttii  as  a condition  of  peace  in 
B.  C.  272  there  was  near  these  Greek  cities  a convenient  supply  of  excel- 
lent timber.  This  forest,  known  as  the  Sila,  stretched  through  what  had 
once  been  the  territory  of  Croton  and  other  cities,  but  had  been  taken 
from  them  by  the  Bruttii.  The  Sila  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  the 
abundance  of  its  timbers  which  were  suitable  for  every  kind  of  construc- 
tion including  shipbuilding.*  Prom  it  were  built  the  considerable  fleets 
which  the  coast  cities  had  from  time  to  time  for  the  past  two  centuries 
sent  to  sea;  and  when  the  Elder  Dionysius  sent  a force  of  men  to  Italy  to 
cut  ship-timber  it  was  undoubtedly  from  the  Sila  the  timber  was  pro- 
cured (Diodorus  Sic.  NIY,  7). 

Now,  when  the  Romans  took  possession  of  half  of  that  splendid 
forest  it  became  a public  property  and  was  exploited  by  the  State 
through  commissioners  who  leased  the  rights  to  use  the  grazing  lands, 
to  produce  pitch,  and  cut  timber.  This  was  probably  the  abundant  source 
of  timber  the  Romans  had  when  in  the  first  conflict  with  Carthage  they 
were  compelled  to  make  the  greatest  exertions  to  create  and  afterwards 
to  maintain  a fleet.  For  if  we  accept  the  statements  of  the  careful  Poly- 
bius the  Roman  fleet  of  triremes,  composed  mainly  of  the  contingents 
levied  upon  the  Greek  maritime  cities,  was  soon  found  to  be  no  match 
for  the  heavy  Carthaginian  battleships,  so 'that  heavier  vessels,  on  the 
model  of  a captured  quinqnereme  according  to  Polybius,4  had  to  be  built 
at  once  after  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  while  successive  disastrous 
naval  engagements  made  it  necessary  to  build  several  large  fleets  in  the 

1 Mommsen,  Staatsrecht,  III,  p.  677:  — Die  Italiken,  so  weit  sie  Griechen  sind,  bilden  den  Kern 
der  romfschen  Flotten. 

2 Pais,  Storm  <li  R,  I,  2,  p.  645:  — Quelli  che  posero  fine  alia  snpremazia  pnnica,  piii  che  ai  duei 
romani  sono  dovuti  al  genio  degli  Italiei  e dei  federati  delle  altre  regioni  maritime  della  penisola. 

3 Dioil.,  Halic  XX,  Fr(l(J.  V: — oi  /Sp^rrtot,  £k6vt€S  viroTayivres  Pujjucuois,  r tjv  Tjplaetav  ttjs  itpeLvrj s Trapi- 
oojKav  airrots,  y KaXetrai  pip  2t\a,  p €<tt$)  5'  iarlv  vXrjs  els  oiKodopds  re  Kal  vavTnjylas  nai  i rdaav  AWijp  KaraffKe vfyv 
eiOirov. 

4 Polybins,  I,  20. 
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course  of  the  long  war.  These  ships  were  probably  built  in  several 
places,  and  very  likely  some  of  them  in  the  mi  valid  at  Borne,  but  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  majority  of  them  were  constructed  on  the  south- 
ern coast  where  excellent  timber  was  at  hand  in  abundance  and  skilled 
shipwrights  could  be  secured. 

While  direct  evidence  for  such  a conclusion  is  not  given  by  the 
ancient  writers,  yet  circumstantial  evidence,  if  evidence  be  needed,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  movements  of  the  Roman  fleet  as  recorded  by  the  histo- 
rians. For  example,  in  speaking  of  the  new  fleet  of  220  sail  which  the 
Romans  built  in  B.  C.  254,  following  the  disaster  off  Camarina,  Polybius 
(I,  38)  says:  “As  they  passed  through  the  straits  they  took  up  from 
Messaua  those  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck;  and 
having  thus  arrived  with  three  hundred  ships  off  Panonnus  . . . they 
began  to  besiege  it.”  This  fleet,  then,  came  from  the  south,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  it  apparently  did,  passed  through  the  straits  on  its  way  to  the 
north  coast  of  Sicily  and  on  to  Panonnus.  Certainly  that  must  be  the 
meaning  of  the  language  of  Polybius.  For  had  the  fleet  been  built  at 
Rome,  for  instance,  and  sailed  down  to  Sicily  it  is  improbable  that  such 
a careful  historian  and  so  clear  in  stating  facts,  would  have  mentioned 
a single  passage  through  the  straits  as  an  incident  of  the  voyage  to  Pan- 
onnus;  for  a fleet  coming  down  from  Rome  would  have  passed  through 
the  straits  twice  (at  least  through  the  greater  and  more  dangerous  por- 
tion of  them)  in  reaching  Messaua  and  then  proceeding  to  Panonnus. 
But  it  is  probably  a safe  assumption  and  hardly  requiring  proof  that 
when  all  the  resources  of  the  republic  were  laid  under  contribution  to 
meet  the  greatest  sea-power  of  the  time  on  something  like  equal  terms 
the  Romans  made  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  vast  shipbuilding  facili- 
ties available  on  the  southern  coast. 

When  the  exploitation  of  the  State’s  portion  of  the  Sila  was  put  in 
charge  of  a commission,  the  commissioners  were  stationed  at  Croton,  a 
fact  that  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  portion  belonging  to  Rome 
stood  convenient  to  that  eitv.  And,  indeed,  the  best  part  of  the  Sila  ap- 
parently was  just  back  of  Croton,  where  it  had  long  afforded  protection 
as  well  as  material  advantages  to  the  enemies  of  the  city  during  the  pro- 
tracted period  of  border  warfare.  So  when  in  the  First  Punic  War  the 
Romans  proceeded  to  utilize  that  forest  for  the  construction  of  warships 
it  was  almost  certainly  at  Croton  that  the  extensive  yards  were  built. 
This  inference  rests  not.  alone  upon  the  fact  of  Croton’s  proximity  to  the 
Sila  but  upon  the  equally  important  consideration  that  its  harbor  was 
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one  of  the  best  on  that  coast  between  Messana  and  Tarcntum.1  It  was  not 
a land-locked  harbor,  only  a roadstead  suitable  for  use  in  the  summer, 
but  evidently  a better  anchorage  than  Polybius  seems  to  describe  if,  as 
lie  further  states,  the  great  wealth  of  Croton  was  largely  due  to  the  su- 
perior advantages  shipping  had  there  over  any  afforded  by  the  other 
cities  of  that  coast.  Furthermore,  Croton  had  the  most  easily  defended 
citadel2  on  the  entire  south  Italian  coast.  Croton  was,  then,  at  once  the 
most  convenient  and  the  most  secure  place  along  that  coast  for  the  utili- 
zation of  the  public  forests  for  shipbuilding;  and  there  is  probably  very 
little  if  any  ground  to  doubt  that  the  principal  shipyards  were  at  that 
time  located  at  that  place. 

It  is  to  that  event,  the  particular  part  which  Croton  played  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  First  Punic  War,  that  the  types  of  the  brick  have 
reference.  The  presence  of  the  tripod  as  the  obverse  type  furnishes  of 
course  the  principal  clew  to  this  attribution,  but  the  lead  thus  given  has 
brought  us  to  an  event  that  also  gives  a reasonable  ground  for  associat- 
ing the  anchor  with  the  Croton  tripod. 

It  is  not  claimed  of  course  that  the  anchor  had  in  antiquity  the 
specific  symbolic  meaning  that  is  apparently  here  attached  to  it.  In 
fact  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  symbolic  meaning  of  the  anchor  found 
on  Greek  and  Homan  coins;  its  significance  seemingly  varies  and  is  ap- 
plied in  several  ways  to  shipping  and  harbors,  but  hardly  to  voyages, 
which  the  Disocuri  were  supposed  to  safeguard.  On  this  brick  the 
anchor  is  employed  to  indicate  in  a general  way  the  sort  of  service,  that 
is,  to  the  fleet,  which  Croton  rendered  to  the  Romans  during  the  war. 

If  much  be  still  desired  to  place  the  attribution  of  this  bar  beyond 
dispute,  yet  I believe  that  some  solid  ground  has  been  reached  as  a basis 
of  future  investigations.  The  tripod  had  for  centuries  been  the  prin- 
cipal coin-type  of  Croton;  few  Greek  cities  had  more  consistently  ad- 
hered to  a particular  device  than  it  had  to  that  emblem,  so  that  in  Italy 
and  likely  much  more  widely,  the  tripod-device  must  have  become  so 
well  associated  with  that  city  as  to  acquire  as  much  the  position  of  a 
city-arms  of  Croton  as  the  owl  was  of  Athens,  Aretliusa  and  the  dolphins 
were  of  Syracuse,  or  Pegasus  of  Corinth.  And  it  is  because  of  this 
historical  association  of  the  tripod  with  Croton,  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  city  to  which  the 

1 Polybius,  X,  1,  0:  ^fcr^oi  yb.p  deptvoits  ^x0KT€J  &Pf*ov s ical  fipaxetav  nva  TravreXuK  tt  poa  ay  wyi}v,  p.eya\r)v 

evSaifwi'lav  8okov<h  TrepLTroi^aaadat  dt1  ofrStv  HiTtpov  ^ Sid.  tt)v  tCjv  tSttuv  rjv  otiSt  wynpiveiv  &£i6v  iffr t rots 

TapavTli'idv  Kal  tSttois. 

2 Lenormant,  La  Grande  Grecc , II,  p.  14. 
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andior  type  might  properly  allude,  that  flic  explanation  here  given  seems 
justified. 


THE  COOKS  AND  ROSTRA  BAR. 

The  (iunrd  at  the  Straits  Duriny  the  First  Punic  War. 

Plate  VI. 

There  have  been  several  interpretations  of  the  types  of  this  brick, 
but  none  of  them  is  free  from  serious  objections.  The  earlier  theory 
was  that  the  types  had  reference  to  some  battle  at  sea,  that ’being  appar- 
ently the  significance  of  the  “tridents”  and  of  the  “fighting  cocks,”  but 
that  idea  had  to  he  abandoned,  chiefly  for  want  of  a naval  engagement  to 
justify  it.  Then  Garrucci  showed  that  the  supposed  “tridents”  were 
in  reality  the  rostra  of  battleships,  a suggestion  more  fully  confirmed 
by  Prof.  Milani,  a fact  that  should  have  aided  the  older  explanation.  Tn 
the  two  cocks  Garrucci  saw  a representation  of  the  augural  ceremony 
of  the  tripud  nun  solistimum,  whereby  the  military  or  naval  commander 
was  warned  of  the  fated  issue  of  an  impending  engagement  by  the  be- 
havior of  the  sacred  chickens:  favorable  if  they  should  eat  greedily,  un- 
favorable should  they  refuse  to  eat;  while  the  two  stars  referred  to  the 
Dioscuri,  guardians  of  the  sea-voyage,  thus  connecting  the  type  with  the 
action  of  a naval  commander.  One  of  the  serviceable  features  of  this 
explanation  is  that  its  generality  pennits  the  widest  application  of  its 
meaning.  Thus  Prof.  Milani  suggested  that  the  types  alluded  to  the 
naval  victory  won  by  Dnilius  off  Mylae  in  B.  C.  260.  Dr.  Hacbcrlin 
objects  to  this  purely  on  the  ground  of  his  own  theory  that  no  bars  were 
issued  after  the  institution  of  the  denarius  coinage  in  B.  C.  268,  an  ob- 
jection that  begs  one  of  the  vital  questions  in  his  theory.  A more  serious 
objection,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  fact  that  the  notion  of  a victory  is  not 
indicated  by  either  of  the  types  on  the  bar.  And  so  enthusiastic  were 
the  Romans  over  the  victory  of  Dnilius  that  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
State  would  issue  this  bar  with  types  intended  to  commemorate  that 
victory  and  yet  fail  utterly  to  give  a plain  and  intelligible  expression  to 
the  main  idea. 

Dr.  Hacbcrlin  in  turn  develops  his  own  interesting  views  of  this  bar 
with  much  fullness.  He  connects  it  with  the  prow-series  of  bronze  coins, 
of  reduced  standard,  issued  at  Rome;  the  bar,  however,  for  reasons  of 
style,  ho  holds,  was  issued,  like  the  earlier  examples,  from  the  mint  at 
Capua.  At  the  head  of  this  scries  of  coins  are  a Decussis  and  a Trrssis 
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whose  types  are  head  of  Roma  and  the  well-known  prow,  the  Roma-head 
alluding  to  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  Now  the  same  general  idea  had  to 
be  expressed  by  the  types  of  the  bar  issued  in  connection  with  that  series. 
And  that  requirement  is  met  by  this  bar,  more  or  less  obviously  by  the 
rostra,  though  one  would  naturally  expect  the  prow  here  the  same  as 
on  the  coins.  Accepting  Garrucci’s  view  that  in  the  cocks  we  have  a 
representation  of  the  tripudium  solistimum  which  the  rostra  and  dol- 
phins show  was  meant  to  have  reference  to  the  sea,  Dr.  Hacberlin  con- 
cludes that  the  general  significance  of  the  types  is  Rome’s  claim  of  lord- 
ship  on  the  sea — “Herrscliaft  . . . zur  See.”  . 

Against  this  very  ingenious  interpretation  it  can  be  properly  urged 
that  sea-power  is  only  won  by  victories  on  the  sea,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
below,  Rome  did  not  become  a sea-power  at  all  until  after  the  First 
Punic  War,  nor  had  the  Romans  before  that  war  built  a navy  of  any 
considerable  power,  nor  a merchant  fleet;  on  the  other  hand,  neither  a 
victory  nor  sea-power  can  be  appropriately  commemorated  by  the  rep- 
resentation of  a ceremony  that  was  customarily  employed  to  ascertain 
in  advance  the  fated  issue  of  a particular  engagement.  The  ancients  had 
several  ways  of  commemorating  a victory  and  also  the  definite  results 
of  a successful  war,  but  none  of  them  was  quite  so  far-fetched  as  would 
be  the  portrayal  of  a favorable*issue  of  an  engagement  by  the  represen- 
tation of  a mode  of  prediction  employed  before  the  beginning  of  the 
action. 

But  the  chief  objection  is  found  in  the  faet  that  at  the  time  to  which 
Dr.  Hacberlin  would  assign  this  bar — that  is,  several  years  before  B.  C., 
268 — Rome  was  not  a sea-power.  Nothing  could  be  more  evident  from 
the  very  terms  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Carthage  made  in  B.  C.  279, 
and  quoted  above.  Ah  offensive  league  with  Carthage  would  have  been 
the  last  measure  Rome  would  have  considered  had  she  possessed  a fleet 
able  to  cope  with  the  limited  naval  resources  of  Pyrrhus  or  the  expe- 
rienced men  and  material  to  build  one.  And  if  we  refer  back  to  the  com- 
mercial treaty1  made  with  Carthage  in  B.  C.  348  we  find  the  facts  to  be 
even  worse  respecting  Rome’s  power  on  the  sea.  “In  that  treaty,”  as  set 
forth  by  Mommsen,2  “the  Romans  had  to  come  under  the  obligation  not 
to  navigate  the  Libyan  coast  to  the  west  of  the  Fair  Promontory  (Cape 
Bon)  excepting  in  cases  of  necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  they  obtained 
the  privilege  of  freely  trading,  like  the  natives  in  Sicily,  so  far  as  it  was 
Carthaginian;  and  in  Africa  and  Sardinia  they  obtained  at  least  the 

2 Mommsen,  History  of  Home,  Vol.  IT,  p.  41  f. 


1 Polybius,  III,  21. 
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right  to  dispose  of  their  merchandise  at  a price  fixed  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Carthaginian  officials  and  guaranteed  by  the  Carthaginian 
community.  The  privilege  of  free  trading  seems  to  have  been  granted 
to  the  Carthaginians  at  least  in  Rome,  perhaps  in  all  Latiuin ; only  they 
bound  themselves  neither  to  do  violence  to  the  subject  Latin  communi- 
ties nor,  if  they  should  set  foot  as  enemies  on  Latin  soil,  to  take  up  their 
quarters  for  a night  on  shore — in  other  words,  not  to  extend  their  pirati- 
cal inroads  into  the  interior — nor  to  construct  any  fortresses  in  the 
Latin  land.”  And  in  the  very  next  paragraph  Mommsen  mentions  a 
treaty  which  Rome  entered  into  with  Tarcntum  and  probably  at  the 
same  period,  by  which  “The  Romans  bound  themselves — for  what  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  Tarentum  is  not  stated — not  to  navigate  the  waters 
to  the  cast  of  the  Lacinian  promontory;  a stipulation  by  which  they  were 
thus  wholly  excluded  from  the  eastern  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.” 
There  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  any  of  the  terms  of  these  treaties  had 
been  changed  in  the  interval  up  to  the  end  of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus ; and 
since  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Carthage  in  B.  C.  279  was  made  under 
stress  of  circumstances,  it  is  not  improbable  that  that  power  even  more 
severely  enforced  the  agreements  with  her  possible  rival. 

Never  did  a free  country  subscribe  to  more  humiliating  conditions 
than  did  Rome  in  those  two  treaties.  So  far  as  she  was  concerned  the 
western  Mediterranean  became  virtually  a Carthaginian  lake  which 
Romans  might  navigate  only  on  sufferance  of  the  African  naval  power  or, 
as  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors  bluntly  put  it,  “Against  our  will  you 
(Romans)  cannot  even  wash  your  hands  in  the  sea,”  while  they  dared  not 
dip  an  oar  in  the  eastern  waters.  The  only  discernible  compensation  for 
such  renunciation  of  her  natural  rights  was  the  promise,  of  Carthage  at 
least,  to  impose  some  restraint  upon  the  activities  of  pirates  who  sailed 
from  her  harbors  and  especially  of  those  who  made  it  a business  to  plun- 
der the  Italian  coast. 

It  is  probable  that  in  B.  C.  348,  and  for  long  afterward,  Roman  state 
policy  did  not  contemplate  any  oversea  conquests,  but  was  limited  to  the 
subjugation  of  neighboring  nations  in  Italy,  in  order  to  secure  them- 
selves against  future  aggressions,  and  probably  until  a view  of  ulti- 
mately securing  the  sovereignty  of  the  entire  peninsula.  It  Rome  had  a 
fleet  of  warships  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  Roman  historians 
seem  never  to  have  discovered  trace  of  it.  The  Board  of  Fleet-masters 
( duoviri  naval  eft)  created  in  B.  C.  311  was  more  likely  charged  with  the 
task  of  building  and  organizing  a fleet  than  of  taking  over  tin?  adminis- 
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1 ration  of  one  already  in  existence;  for  the  Meet  mentioned  by  Livy1  is 
the  first  Roman  fleet  of  which  there  is  any  record  (cf  Time,  Hist,  of 
Home,  p.  421),  and  that  was  in  the  year  310.  When  the  First  Punic 
War  began  the  Roman  naval  power  was  still  negligible. 

Any  theory,  therefore,  that  this  bar  may  have  had  reference  to 
Rome’s  sovereignty  on  the  sea  is  hardly  tenable;  and  likewise  is  it  im- 
possible to  associate  the  bar  with  a naval  victory,  because  Rome  had  no 
naval  victories  to  commemorate  till  late  in  the  First  Punic  War,  and 
probably  no  naval  battles.  For  there  are  very  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  Antium  was  taken  bv  a laud  operation  and  the  few  (only  six)  pirate 
ships  which  harbored  there  were  surrendered  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace ; and  thus  there  was  no  naval  victory  over 
the  Antiate  fleet,  which  the  rostra  on  the  tribunal  in  the  forum  and  on 
the  bronze  coins  are  supposed  to  commemorate. 

The  real  significance  of  the  types  of  this  brick  will  probably  be 
found,  if  ever,  in  a definite  fact  or  event  and  not  in  any  general  idea. 
And  there  is  such  a definite  event  in  the  First  Punic  War  to  which  these 
types  might  fitly  allude. 

In  that  war  the  control  of  Messana  and  Rhegium  together  with  the 
intervening'  Straits  was  of  the  utmost  strategic  importance  to  the 
Romans.  In  fact  the  immediate  cause  of  the  first  conflict  between  Rome 
and  Carthage  may  have  been  rather  the  danger  Rome  saw  was  immi- 
nent if  the  Carthaginians  in  alliance  with  Hiero  of  Syracuse  should 
succeed  in  capturing  Messana  than  the  other  political  and  commercial 
considerations  usually  given.  For  the  Romans  realized  that  the  posses- 
sion of  Messana  by  the  Carthaginians  was  a javelin  aimed  at  the  vitals 
of  the  republic.  The  city’s  great  harbor  could  accommodate  six  hundred 
warships2  and  would  have  afforded  an  excellent  base  for  a great  sea- 
power  like  Carthage,  not  only  for  military  operations  against  Rome’s 
newly  conquered  and  vet  insecurely  held  southern  provinces,  but  also 
for  plundering  the  coast  towns.  Of  all  these  dangerous  possibilities, 
Polybius  says,  the  Romans  were  fully  aware — that  Messana  to  the  Catha- 
ginians  “would  be  like  a bridge  to  enable  them  to  cross  over  into  Italy.”3 

Put  it  was  after  the  straggle  of  the  First  Punic  War  had  begun  that 
the  Straits  and  Messana  assumed  the  greatest  strategic  importance  to 
the  Romans.  Realizing  the  value  of  the  city’s  fine  harbor  and  dominant 
position,  its  sudden  capture  had  been  their  first  move  in  the  war;  there 

1 I.ivy,  IX,  38.  • 2 Diort.  Sic.,  XIV,  50. 

s See  also  Zonaras , VIII , S:  — *ra l Is  ttjv  \ra\tav  avrijs  (Messana)  5ta ^(rovrat. 
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they  had  established  a naval  ai’senal,  equipped  for  repairing  warships 
and  furnished  with  large  quantities  of  material  for  supplying  the  fleet. 
The  protection  of  that  arsenal,  while  important,  was,  however,  only  an 
incident  in  the  more  vital  policy  they  had  to  pursue  of  restricting  the 
operations  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  and  preventing  the  interruption  of 
their  chief  line  of  communications  with  Sicily.  Both  of  these  objects 
could  be  attained  by  a secure  hold  on  Messaua  and  Rhegium ; for  it  was 
the  judgment  of  ancient  as  it  is  also  of  modem  writers1  that  the  posses- 
sion of  these  two  cities  carried  with  it  the  control  of  the  intervening 
Straits. 

It  requires  no  extended  portrayal  of  the  situation  to  understand 
how  it  came  about  that  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  Straits  was  throughout 
the  war  of  the  greatest  concern.  For  effective  control  there  meant  clos- 
ing of  that  narrow  ehannel  to  navigation  and  thereby  greatly  hamper- 
ing if  not  paralyzing  the  offensive  operations  of  the  Punic  fleet,  so  dis- 
tant for  warships  of  that  period  were  its  bases,  at  the  western  end  of 
the  island,  from  the  Italian  coast  and  the  chief  field  of  activity;  while 
merchantmen  creeping  along  the  Italian  coast  and  likewise  the  coast 
towns,  so  often  plundered  in  the  past,  were  comparatively  free  from 
attack. 

But  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  have  befallen  the  Romans 
would  have  been  to  have  their  communications  with  Sicily  interrupted. 
And  not  only  was  the  line  of  communications  by  way  of  the  Straits  the 
chief  one  but  the  loss  of  that  would  have  rendered  the  others  impracti- 
cable. It  is  inconceivable  how  in  that  case  the  war  could  have  been  con- 
tinued; for  the  Roman  fleet  would  have  been  compelled  to  base  itself 
on  Tarcntum  or  Naples,  positions  too  far  away  to  be  effective,  while  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  supply  or  reinforce  the  army  in  Sicily. 
The  loss  of  Messana  in  fact  would  have  brought  the  war  to  a speedy  con- 
clusion and  with  complete  victory  for  the  Carthaginians.  It  was,  there- 
fore, of  the  utmost  importance  to  Rome  that  strong  contingents  of  war- 
ships be  kept  at  Messana  and  Rhegium  in  order  to  close  the  Straits  com- 
pletely to  hostile  craft  and  protect  their  communications  with  Sicily. 
Polybius  states  that  on  one  occasion  the  Roman  communications  were 
almost  cut  off,  a sufficient  hint  that  they  were  not  preserved  without 
challenge,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  interruption  was  of  long 
duration  or  threatened  to  become  serious.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 

1 Thncyd.  IV,  ‘24;  Siefert,  Messena  und  lthegio>t,  p.  15.  Wer  Rhegion  und  ZaiK'le  (Messana) 
babe,  auch  Herr  der  wichtigen  Meerenge  sei. 
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the  contingents  of  tlie  fleet  stationed  at  Rhegiuin  and  Mcssana — probably 


those  dangerous  waters — formed  a powerful  force  and  maintained  a 
vigilant  guardianship  unbroken  for  many  years — a very  notable 
achievement ! 

It  is  to  that  event  that  I venture  to  suggest  the  types  of  this  brick 
allude.  It  was  just  the  sort  of  an  event  that  is  apt  to  appeal  strongly  to 
the  imagination,  whether  regarded  merely  as  an  achievement  or  of  vital 
military  and  political  importance,  making  its  appeal,  therefore,  to  all 
classes  of  persons.  Events  of  that  character  are  the  ones  most  often 
chosen  for  medallie  and  kindred  representations.  It  remains,  then,  to 
point  out  that  the  types  of  the  brick  appropriately  represent  the  event. 

On  the  obverse  of  the  brick  are  two  cocks  in  an  attitude  of  alertness 
and  vigilance ; they  are  not  fighting  nor  eating.  They  are  here  the  vigiles 
nocturni,  as  Pliny  calls  cocks,  and  with  the  two  stars  they  symbolize  the 
popular  notion  of  the  birds’  constant  vigilance,  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day:  Pliny,  N.  11.  X,  21, 24  Proxume  glorium  sentiunt  et  hi  nostri  vigiles 
nocturni  quos  excitandis  in  opera  mortalihus  rumpendoque  somno  na- 
tura  genait.  Norant  sidera  et  ternas  distingunt  horns  inlcrdiu  cantu. 


The  eock-and-star  type  is  found  on  the  bronze  coins  of  Aquimnn, 
Caiatia,  Cales,  Suessa,  Teanum,  and  Telesia,  where  the  accepted  expla- 
nation, as  given  by  Garrueci,1  is,  to  employ  the  language  of  Mr.  Head, 
{Hist.  Num.  p.  27),  that  “all  these  towns  had  probably  concluded  an 
alliance  on  favorable  terms  with  Rome,  by  virtue  of  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  issue  bronze  eoins  in  their  own  names  down  to  a comparatively 

1 Garrueci,  Monete  d.  Italia  Antica,  p.  77,  under  Aquinum  : Aquino.  . . . deve  anuoverarsi 
fra  le  citta  die  ebbero  un  trattato  di  alleanza  eon  Roma,  come  il  fa  suppore  l’uso  die  gli  Aqtii- 
liati  fanno  della  lingua  latina  nella  moneta,  al  pari  del  Teanesi;  dei  Caiatini,di  Calvi  e Sessa 
eolonie  latine,  che  battono  un  simile  nuinmo  col  tipo  del  gallo  (che  eanta,  dietro  uu  astro). 


Fig.  2.  llronze  coin,  of  Caiatia. 
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late  period.”  Thus  the  cock  of  vigilance  with  the  star  symbolizes  the 
unbroken  watchfulness  with  which  these  communities  engaged  to  guard 
their  pact  with  Koine.  (Fig.  2.) 

In  the  case  of  the  brick,  the  two  cocks  are  standing,  turned  toward 
each  other,  in  an  attitude  of  extreme  alertness,  ready  to  spring  forward, 
but  not  at  each  other:  there  is  not  the  remotest  trace  of  anger  apparent 
in  the  drawing  of  the  two  birds  as  is  best  shown  by  Garrucci’s  plate  No. 
XVIIII.  Their  attitude  shows  that  the  object  of  their  vigilance  lies  at 
a point  between  them.  The  concrete  forces  whose  watchfulness  these 
cocks  symbolize  and  also  the  object  of  that  watchfulness  are  suggested 
by  the  reverse  type,  where  we  have  two  battle-ship  rostra  turned  toward 
each  other  and  toward  a body  of  water  that  lies  between  them,  the  water 
being  symbolized  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of  dolphins.  These  dolphins 
are  represented  swimming  from  opposite  directions  in  between  the  ros- 
tra, positions  which  might  be  interpreted  to  symbolize  recurrently  llow- 
ing  water  and  so  specially  appropriate  for  the  Sicilian  Straits.  But  it  is 
never  desirable  to  carry  to  the  uttermost  possible  detail  the  interpre- 
tation of  a symbolic  group,  nor  is  it  here  necessary  to  descend  to  details 
where  the  general  meaning  suggested  for  the  type  is  so  fitly  expressed. 

The  naval  forces  to  which  these  rostra  allude  must,  of  course,  be 
the  warships  the  Romans  kept  stationed  at  Messana  and  Rhegium. 

It  will  help  us  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  event  to  which  the 
types  of  this  brick  are  here  thought  to  allude  if  a similar  event  in  the 
present  European  War  is  taken  into  consideration.  One  of  the  proudest 
achievements  of  the  British  navy  has  been  its  unbroken  success  in  guard- 
ing the  line  of  communication  across  the  English  Channel.  It  is  per- 
fectly realized  how  vital  this  matter  is  to  the  English  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able  to  reinforce  and  supply  the  huge  armies  operating  in 
France ; and  yet  it  is  no  more  vital  to  them  than  it  was  for  the  Romans  to 
protect  a similar  line  of  communication  across  the  Straits  with  their 
army  and  navy  operating  in  and  around  Sicily.  As  to  the  suitability  of 
the  types  to  commemmorate  such  an  event  there  seems  to  be  little  ques- 
tion. In  fact  an  artist  at  the  present  day  would  find  the  Cocks  of  Vigi- 
lance very  suitable  symbols  of  the  alert  watch  the  British  fleet  has  kept 
on  the  Channel  and  the  battleship  rostra  appropriate  emblems  of  the 
force  that  has  made  it  secure  for  the  transport  service. 

I will  not  hazard  a suggestion  as  to  the  place  where  the  brick  might . 
have  been  produced,  except  that  it  wjys  probably  at  some  Greek  town  not 
far  from  the  scene  of  the  event  that  formed  the  subject  of  the  types. 
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Certainly  I should  not  entertain  the  view  that  it  was  produced  by  the 
Roman  government. 


VII. 

Six  of  the  nine  extant  specimens  of  Greek  bars  have  been  discussed 
and  explanations  of  their  types  suggested.  This  is  a far  larger  number 
than  the  object  of  this  paper  required,  for  two  or  three  of  them  would 
sufficiently  illustrate  tlieir  non-Roman  origin,  provided  of  course  the 
explanations  offered  should  in  some  cases  at  least  prove  to  be  correct. 
The  remaining  examples  of  aes  signatum  it  is  my  purpose  to  discuss  in 
a fuller  treatise  of  the  whole  subject  and  hopefully  in  the  near  future. 

The  most  important  bearing  of  the  foregoing  explanations  is  still 
upon  the  general  question  of  the  purpose  of  the  bars ; for  the  whole,  ten- 
dency of  the  evidence  afforded  by  those  explanations  is  to  deepen  sus- 
picion of  all  the  theories  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  connect  these 
large  bronze  pieces  in  some  way  with  the  traditional  aes  signatum  cur- 
rency of  Rome  or  to  show  that  they  were  at  a later  time  issued  by  Rome 
from  a government  mint  for  use  as  money  or  for  some  other  public  pur- 
pose. For  if  the  above  interpretations  are  correct,  hardly  one  of  the  six 
pieces  discussed  bears  types  that  the  Romans  would  have  chosen  as  suit- 
able for  a state  issue  of  such  a bar,  whatever  its  purpose  may  have  been. 
Nor  would  this  conclusion  be  greatly  weakened  if  it  should  be  shown  that 
some  of  the  suggestions  that  have  been  ventured  are  untenable;  for  if, 
as  stated  before,  it  can  be  proved  that  even  one  of  the  bars  because  of  the 
meaning  of  its  types  is  indisputably  of  other  than  Roman  origin  and, 
therefore,  could  not  have  been  produced  at  a Roman  mint  or  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Roman  or  any  other  currency  system,  then  the 
wider  conclusion  is  almost  forced  upon  us  that  the  Roman  government 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  rest  of  them.  This  would 
certainly  be  true  of  the  so-called  Campanian  bars ; and  if  this  group  be 
thrown  out  of  the  account,  then  the  various  theories  that  have  hitherto 
been  advanced  and  more  or  less  widely  accepted  in  regard  to  the  extant 
specimens  of  the  aes  signatum  must  be  greatly  modified.  For  it  is  upon 
examples  of  this  small  group,  the  fine  specimens  in  the  best  style  of 
Greek  art,  such  as  the  hog-and-elephant  bar  and  especially  the  eagle-and- 
pegasus  example  with  its  suggestive  inscription  ROMANOM,  that 
Mommsen,  Garrucei,  Milani,  Haeberlin,  as  well  as  other  earlier  and  later 
writers,  have  principally  based  their  views  of  the  whole  subject.  They 
have  evidently  held  that  in  the  main  whatever  could  be  established  with 
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reference  to  these  examples  must  liold  true  of  the  other  and  cruder  speci- 
mens. And  that  position  is  undoubtedly  correct ; so  that  vice  versa  what- 
ever of  their  theories  may  be  disproved  with  reference  to  the  “Cam- 
panian bars”  must  apply  also  to  all  of  the  quadrilateral  bronze  bricks. 

While  that  view  of  an  identical  purpose  for  all  the  extant  bars,  how- 
ever much  they  differ  in  the  details  of  composition  and  types,  seems  un- 
doubtedly sound,  yet  the  explanations  of  the  types  given  above,  because 
of  their  apparent  allusion  to  important  events,  almost  inevitably  suggest 
the  query  whether  the  Greek  bars  may  not  have  been  intended  primarily 
as  commemorative  plaques  with  no  special  utilitarian  purpose.  Indis- 
putably such  commemorative  plaques,  approaching  closely  to  the  modern 
mcdallic  plaque,  have  not  hitherto  been  known  to  have  existed  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Rut  from  an  early  date  the  commemorative 
coin-type  was  employed  sporadically  by  the  Greeks,  in  fact  much  more 
extensively  throughout  the  Greek  world,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  than 
has  been  generally  recognized.  Commemorative  types  are  particularly 
remarkable  in  the  coinage  of  the  western  Greeks  of  Magna  Graecia  and 
Sicily.  And  it  was  the  western  Greeks,  too,  who  extended  the  practice 
of  issuing  commemorative  coins  to  include,  besides  local  myths  and 
local  physiographic  features,  also  the  commemoration  of  historical 
events;1  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that,  while  the  older  Greek 
communities  often  celebrated  important  events  by  striking  new  coins 
with  types  presenting  simply  a more  beautiful  effigy  of  the  patron  deity 
of  the  city  to  whose  help  their  successful  issue  was  ascribed,  the  western 
Greeks  frequently  struck  coins  whose  main  types  or  adjuncts  more  par- 
ticularly alluded  to  the  specific  event. 

Now  these  great  bronze  plaques  are  of  course  far  removed  from  com- 
memorative coins.  They  might  be  regarded  as  holding  a position  some- 
where between  the  medallic  coin  and  the  fixed  bronze  commemorative 
tablet.  Moreover,  the  mere  fact  that  the  other  Greeks  are  not  known  to 
have  made  use  of  such  monuments  as  medallic  plaques  would  hardly 
constitute  a fatal  objection  to  a suggestion  that  such  was  the  purpose 
for  which  these  bars  were  produced  by  the  Italian  Greeks;  for  the  in- 
dependence and  originality  of  the  Western  Greeks  were  manifested  in 
many  ways  and  notably  in  certain  extraordinary  features  of  the  coins 
struck  for  centuries  in  Magna  Graecia  as  compared  with  the  coins  of  the 
rest  of  the  Greek  world.  Should  one  hesitate  to  regard  as  commemo- 
rative plaques  those  examples  which  \yere  produced  while  the  Greeks  yet 

1 McDonald,  Coin  Types , pp.  92,  110;  IMnach.  L'Jlistoire  par  ks  Nimmie*.  p.  U IT. 
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retained  their  independence,  less  doubt  might  justifiably  attach  to  those 
datable  in  a period  subsequent  to  the  conquest  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  domination.  For  after  the  conquest  those  cities  suffered  con- 
siderable restriction  of  the  right  of  coinage  in  the  precious  metals  if  they 
did  not  lose  that  right  altogether,  while  the  issues  of  bronze  coins  appar- 
ently ceased  at  some  cities  and  became  uncertain  at  others;  and  thus  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  striking  coins  to  commemorate  an  event, 
or  give  expression  to  a political  sentiment,  the  cities,  or  rather  private 
persons,  might  have  had  recourse  to  these  plaques ; and  the  plaques  would 
the  more  readily  commend  themselves  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  because 
they  were  so  unlike  the  inhibited  coin  in  form  and  size  as  to  avoid  any 
complication  with  the  Roman  authorities. 

While  the  suggestion  just  made  arises  naturally  from  the  very  char- 
acter of  the  explanations  that  have  been  given  of  some  of  the  types,  yet 
for  reasons  already  stated  it  is  hardly  to  be  entertained  seriously;  for  it 
would  explain  the  purpose  of  but  a part  of  the  extant  bars,  whereas  it 
is  most  probable  that  they  were  all  intended  for  the  same  use. 

VIII. 

Now  if  the  Greek  bars  have  with  some  degree  of  probability  been 
shown  to  have  originated  elsewhere  than  at  a Roman  mint  and  under 
other  than  Roman  influence,  and  therefore  most  likely  intended  for  other 
use  than  as  money,  then  certainly  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
regard  the  bars  attributed  to  Central  and  Northern  Italy  as  specimens 
of  aes  signatum  produced  by  either  private  persons  or  by  communities 
for  use  as  money.  For  the  alloys  of  this  latter  class  of  bars  lend  no  sup- 
port to  the  money  theory,  while  their  types  are  without  significance  and 
too  commonplace  to  connect  their  issue  with  any  particular  places. 
There  are,-  however,  certain  interesting  facts  observable  in  the  devices 
found  on  some  of  these  bars  that  may  be  mentioned  chiefly  because  they 
seem  to  dispose  of  a few  curious  views  that  have  been  advanced  regard- 
ing two  varieties  of  them. 

On  the  grounds  of  provenience  and  the  evidence  of  coins  found  along 
with  certain  of  these  bars  various  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the 
date  and  place  of  their  production.  And  in  the  case  of  one  group  Dr. 
Haeberlin  holds  that  the  type  also  confirms  the  evidence  of  provenience. 
These  are  the  fragments  which  bear  the  character  A (PI.  VII),  inter- 
preted by  Haeberlin  as  a ligature  of  TA,  an  abbreviation  of  Tachna,  i.  e., 
Tarquinii,  the  ancient  site  in  whose  vicinity,  at  Corneto,  the  bars  were 
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found.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  a ligature  of  TA  in  such  form 
would  be  very  unusual,  quite  unique,  1 believe. 

No  more  acceptable  is  the  view  of  Garrucei,  followed  by  Willcrs, 
that  the  character  is  the  simple  Roman  letter  A,  and  that  we  have  the 
mark  of  value  < III  = Asses  tres.  Nor  that  form  of  the  letter  A,  with 
the  cross-bar  extending  beyond  the  side-strokes,  would  also  be  unique, 
I believe ; at  least  I have  been  unable  to  find  a parallel  to  it.  Nor  docs  the 
suggestion  of  Willcrs  that  the  cross-bar  was  so  extended  in  order  to  fill 
the  space  about  the  letter  help  matters. 

In  this  device  and  also  in  that  of  the  two  crescents  (PI.  VIII,  4)  we 
have  the  results  of  a simplification  of  earlier  forms  of  the  types,  the  evo- 
lution of  which  can  be  traced  rather  fully  in  the  case  of  the  latter.  There 
was  a tendency  toward  simplification  of  the  so-called  fish-skeleton  or  leaf 
types,1  by  reducing  the  number  of  “spines, ” or  leaves,  the  admittedly 
later  specimens  having  a smaller  number  in  a given  length  than  the 
earlier  ones.  No.  1,  Plate  VIII,  has  a much  later  form  of  the  device 
with  but  two  pairs  of  “spines1’  on  the  stem,  heavy  in  form  and  approach- 
ing the  general  shape  of  crescents.  Whether  the  entire  bar  had  more  of 
such  members  than  appear  on  the  extant  fragment  cannot  of  course  he 
determined.  No.  2 of  the  same  plate  probably  had  two  pairs  as  there 
was  likely  another  pair  at  a lower  point  on  the  stem  and  perhaps  turned 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  next  change  in  the  device  consisted  in  omitting  the  stem  and  to 
take  its  place  in  filling  the  field  there  was  introduced  a sort  of  star,  pos- 
sibly two  stars,  PI.  VIII,  No.  3.  In  the  final  form  there  were  but  two 
pairs  of  spines  or  leaves  conventionalized  into  crescent-shaped  devices 
at  the  ends  of  the  ingots,  the  intervening  field  being  left  plain  (No.  4). 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  curved  ornament  on  the  reverse  of 
the  small  brick  No.  2 is  very  similar  to  that  on  the  broad  No.  1.  The  two 
pieces  were  apparently  produced  in  the  same  offirina  and  mark  a transi- 
tion from  the  large  to  a smaller  form  of  ingot. 

A similar  evolution  of  the  ramo  secco  type  is  shown  by  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3,  of  PI.  VII  resulting  in  the  character  resembling  somewhat  the  Roman 
letter  A.  The  central  stem  of  the  earlier  device,  whatever  it  may  have 
been  intended  to  represent,  has  here  given  way  to  a series  of  short  lines, 
a sort  of  cross-hatching  to  fill  up  the  field.  And  since  the  cross-bar  of 
what  has  been  often  taken  for  the  letter  A is  of  the  same  length  as  the 

* More  likely,  as  Garrucei  lias  pointed  out  (Mfin.  Ttal.  Ant.,  p.  o),  the  type  represents  n con- 
ventionalized leaf. 
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other  short  lines  above  the  fork,  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  merclv 
one  of  those  lines  than  as  a part  of  a quite  unusual  if  not  impossible  form 
of  the  letter  or  a ligature  of  TA. 


IX. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  arguments  hitherto  urged  in  favor  of 
the  theories  that  these  bars  are  specimens  of  aes  siynatum  issued  by  the 
state  for  ceremonial  and  monetary  uses  arc  insufficient.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  more  or  less  positive  considerations  the  conclusion,  already 
tentatively  advanced  in  regard  to  some  varieties  but  generally  rejected, 
that  they  were  merely  commercial  ingots  seems  most  likely  to  be  correct. 
Some  of  them  are  ingots  of  unrefined  copper  or  of  scrap  copper  (aes 
collectancum ) probably  destined  for  the  refineries,  others  prepared  by 
the  refiners  to  supply  the  large  number  of  artisans  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  numerous  articles,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  then  so 
commonly  made  of  bronze.  These  ingots  were,  of  course,  the  products 
of  private  enterprise;  and  the  types  they  bear  are  to  be  regarded  as 
trade-marks  to  identify  the  products  of  a manufacturer.1 

The  manufactures  of  bronze  in  antiquity  were  very  extensive  and  of 
wide  variety,  as  is  attested  by  the  writers  and  by  the  great  accumulations 
of  antique  bronze  objects  brought  together  in  our  museums.  Large  fac- 
tories, such  as  modern  times  have  produced,  were  then  the  exception, 
bronze  manufactures  for  the  most  part  coming  from  the  hands  of  numer- 
ous artisans  working  in  small  shops  of  limited  equipment  and  capacity. 
Since  these  artisans  would  rarely  have  either  the  ability  to  assay  a mass 
of  copper  of  unknown  alloys  or  the  means  of  refining  it  and  then  making 
up  the  alloy  they  required,  it  was  plainly  necessary  for  them  to  procure 
their  supplies  of  copper  or  bronze  in  a state  ready  for  use.  Nor  was  that 
practice  followed  by  the  ancient  artisan  solely  because  of  his  defective 
equipment,  but  also  because  it  was  certainly  cheaper;  for  which  reason 
in  our  own  times  even  large  consumers  not  uncommonly  follow  the  same 
practice  and  secure  their  supplies  of  bronze  in  the  required  alloy  rather 
than  make  the  alloys  themselves.  The  Elder  Pliny  has  allusions  to  nu- 
merous refineries  ( offieinae  acrariae)  throughout  Italy  where  copper 
pigs  (panes)  were  refined  and  prepared  in  various  alloys  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  makers  of  bronze  articles  and  for  artists.  While  it  is 
not  a fact  to  be  insisted  upon  too  strongly,  yet  it  is  interesting  that  the 

1 See  Darin  berg  et  Saglio,  ISfio,  for  examples  of  large  ingot*  of  lead  and  other  metals 

with  trade-marks. 
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analysis  of  some  of  the  extant  ingots  shows  a considerable  agreement 
with  the  figures  given  by  Pliny  for  certain  alloys1  produced  for  con- 
sumers in  his  time.  Por  example,  two  fragments  of  these  ingots  show 
respectively  8.22%  and  6.3%  tin  and  no  other  alloy,  which  compares  very 
well  with  Pliny’s  aes  Campanian  alloyed  with  8%  of  tin  ( plumbum 
aryentunum)  by  the  refineries  in  the  provinces  of  Italy  except  at  Capua, 
where  10%  of  tin  was  used. 

The  view  that  these  bars  were  commercial  ingots  helps  us  to  a ra- 
tional explanation  of  certain  facts  which  have  perplexed  those  who  found 
it  difficult  to  accept  the  theories  that  they  were  issued  for  use  as  coins  or 
money  and  have  misled  the  exponents  of  such  views.  For  instance,  it 
has  been  accepted  as  a sound  principle  that  the  discovery  of  bars  along 
with  specimens  of  the  heavy  bronze  coins  warranted  the  conclusion  that 
the  bars  had  been  issued  for  use  as  money-  Thus  Willcrs  states  clearly : 
Aus  dicseiii  wertvollen  Fundnacliricht  (i.  e.,  that  bars  with  the  character 
resembling  the  letter  A were  found  together  with  heavy  bronze  coins) 
eryiebt  sick  also,  dass  unsere  Barren  neben  Roh-  and  Schwcrkupfer 
als  Geld  yedient  haben  und  der  Zeit  von  etiva  300  bis  250  v.  Clir.  anye- 
horen.1 

On  the  contrary  quite  as  logical  and  more  probable  is  the  inference 
that  the  heavy  bronze  coins  were,  at  the  lime  the  hoard  was  buried, 
being  converted  to  the  same  use  as  that  for  which  the  inyots  were  made. 
For  in  about  290  B.  C.,  possibly  as  late  as  286,  the  weight  of  the 
.1  s was  reduced  by  one  half,  and  repeated  heavy  reductions  brought  the 
bronze  coinage  down  to  the  tricntal  standard  by  B.  C.  268.  It  is  not 
known  that  the  Roman  government  made  provision  for  the  exchange, 
without  loss  to  the  holder,  of  the  heavy  coins  for  the  new  ones  of  lighter 
weight;  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  did.  But  experience  has  shown 
that  in  spite  of  such  measures  a considerable  proportion  of  the  issues  it 
is  desired  to  replace  will  always  be  retained  by  the  public.  This  result 
was  assured  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  aes  grave  by  the  very  rapidity  with 
which  repented  reductions  of  standard  followed  each  other.  And  after 
the  coins  of  the  older  and  heavier  standard  had  become  worth  as  much 

1 Pliny  K.  11.  XXXIV,  820,  20;  aes  Camptnntm , ntensilibns  vasis  prnhatissimiim  two  va- 
rieties;‘(1)  produced  at  Capua,  90%  copper  and  10%  tin  (plumbum  argentarinni),  (2)  produced 
elsewhere  in  Italy,  only  8%  of  tin.  , i 

Aes  sittluarium , W/j%  of  tin,  one  third  of  the  whole  being  of  scrap  copper  (aes  roUeclaneitm). 

Aes  Gmccamnnn , 8o%  copper.  10%  lead  (nifjrum  plumbum),  o%  tin  (phnnbum  (trtjenMfhtm)  . 

Aes  alhtritnn,  copper  and  3%  to  4%  of  tin. 

* AVillers,  HaUsche  limnzefotrren,  JVmwi.  Zeilsrft.;  1901,  p.  28. 
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in  the  metal  market  as  when  exchanged  for  the  new  and  smaller  coins,  or 
possibly  more,  it  was  but  natural  that  large  quantities  of  the  former 
should  be  converted  to  use  in  the  arts;  and  the  finding  of  aes  grave,  some 
of  them  in  fragments,  along  with  commercial  ingots  of  bronze  shows  that 
such  was  the  practice. 

Again,  the  fact  that  most  of  the  bars  have  been  found  in  a fragmen- 
tary state  has  been  considered  by  many  scholars  as  strong  proof  that 
they  were  issued  for  use  as  money;  for  it  is  held  that,  whenever  it  was 
desired  to  obtain  a sum  less  than  the  value  of  an  entire  bar,  the  practice 
was  to  break  oft'  from  it  a piece  of  the  necessary  weight  and  value.  The 
absurdity  of  this  theory  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  and  its  chief 
weakness  has  been  stated  above.  Considering  the  bars  as  money,  in  any 
sense,  the  breaking  of  them  into  fragments  would  be  most  remarkable; 
but  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  commercial  ingots  should  be 
found  in  fragments;  it  is  in  fact  just  what  an  expert  worker  in  bronze 
would  expect.  For  at  the  present  time,  with  greatly  improved  facilities 
for  melting  bronze,  including  an  abundance  of  cheap  gas,  it  is  the  very 
common  practice  to  reduce  the  ingots  to  fragments  because  the  smaller 
pieces  pack  better  in  the  crucible  and  at  the  same  time  the  surface 
directly  exposed  to  the  heat  is  thereby  greatly  increased. 

The  form  in  which  bronze  and  copper  appeared  on  the  Italian  mar- 
kets ready  for  the  artisan’s  use  is  something  we  do  not  know.  But  it  is 
well  known  that  the  form  of  the  commercial  ingots  of  gold  and  silver  was 
quadrilateral  and  that  such  ingots  were  technically  known  as  “bricks.” 
lateres.1  It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  the  bronze  ingots,  refined  and 
in  the  various  alloys  the  trade  required,  had  the  same  form  and  designa- 
tion as  those  of  the  more  valuable  metals.  But  if  we  accept  the  views  of 
some  investigators,  there  was  a time  in  Italy  when  copper  was  considered 
much  more  a precious  metal  than  it  was  in  historical  times,  and  that  is 
probably  true;  so  that  it  is  not  a far-fetched  inference  that  the  term 
later  as  well  as  the  brick-form  was  first  employed  for  bronze  and  was 
subsequently  adopted  for  gold  and  silver  ingots  when  these  metals  be- 
came more  abundant  in  the  country.  However  that  may  have  been  these 
bars  have  a form  quite  foreign  to  that  of  any  acknowledged  coin  in  an- 
tiquity, while  they  do  have  one  of  the  recognized  metal  ingot  forms. 

x Compare  the  gold  bricks  found  at  Sirtnio,  now  in  Hritish  and  Pestli  museums.  See  also 
Varro,  Vila*  P.  It.*  in  Nonius,  p.  520:  lateres  argentei  ....  in  aerarium  oonditi.  Pliny,  X.  II. , 
XXXIII.  d,  IT;  C.  Caesar  primo  introitn  urbis  civil!  bello  suo  ex  aerario  protnlit  laterum  anreoriini 
XT.  argeiiteorum  XNX,  et  in  numerato  |CCC|:  and  Tacitus.  XV I,  1,  2. 
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TJuvt  among  the  Greeks  the  refiner’s  trade-mark  should  have  under- 
gone a marked  development  and  become  a device  adapted  to  the  size  and 
form  of  the  comparatively  small  ingot  prepared  for  the  manufacturer 
and  bronze  founder  and  that  the  device  should  have  been  executed  by  a 
really  clever  artist  can  hardly  occasion  any  surprise;  while  the  influence 
of  contemporary  political  events  upon  the  subjects  chosen  for  the  de- 
vices was  certainly  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  independent  thought 
and  practice  of  the  western  Greeks. 
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Plate  I 


Three-Quarter*  actual  *ire. 
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Plate  II 


Three -quarter*  actual  «ze, 

TYPE  OF  TRIPOD—  BARLEY-EAR  BAR  RECONSTRUCTED  FROM  TWO  FRAGMENTS 

OF  DIFFERENT  BARS. 
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Plate  III 


Three -quart  rt»  actual  *«ze. 
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Three  quarters  actual  «**. 
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Plate  VI 


Three-quarters  actual  tire. 
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U.  S.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  AS  NECESSITY  WAR  MONEY 


By  HENRY  RUSSELL  DROWN E 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  the  prospect  of  a long  struggle 
between  the  North  and  South  caused  the  people  of  the  North  to  hoard 
their  money.  Gold,  silver  and  copper  money  in  circulation  to  the  ex- 
tent of  many  millions  of  dollars,  disappeared  in  a comparatively  short 
time  as  if  by  magic.  In  consequence  people  and  tradesmen  found  them- 
selves without  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  smallest  money  transac- 
tions without  great  trouble  and  inconvenience.  This  was  in  part  due 
to  the  desire  of  the  timid  to  save  something  of  actual  value  from  the 
threatened  wreck  of  the  Union,  and  to  the  foresight  of  the  avaricious 
to  hoard  what  might  soon  command  a large  premium.'  Trade  actually 
suffered  severely  for  want  of  small  change  and  even  stage,  street  ear 
and  milk  tickets  were  temporarily  pressed  into  service.  This  resulted 
in  the  voluminous  issue  of  the  well  known  “ shinplasters  ”2  and  “ cop- 
perheads,”3 but  there  was  an  intervening  period  before  the  engravers, 
lithographers  and  die  sinkers  found  occupation,  when  on  account  of  the 
immediate  necessity  and  for  want  of  a better  medium,  postage  stamps, 
of  the  issue  of  1861,  were  used  as  a substitute  for  small  change.4 

It  was  only  natural  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  great  emergency 
attention  was  directed  to  this  only  remaining  issue  of  the  Government 

1 Large  amounts  of  silver  coin  were  exported  to  Canada  and  South  America,  and  a premium 
of  from  10  to  12  per  cent  was  offered  for  small  amounts  by  business  men  who  desired  it  for  con- 
venience in  making  change. 

2 Promissory  notes  of  small  value,  generally  from  one  cent  to  one  dollar,  issued  by  merchant#, 
institutions  and  corporations,  redeemable  either  in  goods  or  in  stated  amounts  at  their  place  of 
business.  The  term  “ shinplaster  ” originated  in  the  days  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  when 
the  Continental  currency  had  become  almost  worthless. 

8 Metal  tokens  issued  to  take  the  place  of  cents  during  the  Civil  War,  1801- ISGo.  Many  bear 
the  Indian  head  copied  from  the  small  United  States  cent,  patriotic  and  other  designs  were  also 
used  in  great  variety.  They  wero  made  principally  in  1802  and  their  use  was  prohibited  in  ISG‘1. 
The  term  u copperhead  ” applied  particularly  in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War  to  Northern  sym- 
pathizers with  the  Confederates,  — disloyal  persons. 

4 The  Postmaster  General  in  his  report  of  December,  1802,  says,  In  the./ovrt  quarter  of  the 
current  year,  ending  September  20th,  the  number  of  stamps  issued  to  postmasters  was  one  hundred 
and  %>ur  million  dollars  ; there  wrere  calls  for  about  two  hundred  millions,  which  would  have  been 
nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the  usual  demand  for  the* year.  This  extraordinary  demand  arose  from 
the  temporary  use  of  these  stamps  as  a currency  for  the  public  in  lieu  of  the  smaller  denominations 
of  specie,  and  ceased  with  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  1 postal  currency/  ” 
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that  represented  money,  and  people  unhesitatingly  accepted  even  this 
flimsy  substitute  as  a circulating  medium.  Unfortunately  postage  stamps 
were  not  adapted  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  barter  and  trade  and 
it  was  soon  apparent  that  they  would  stick  to  anything  else,  just  as 
readily  as  they  would  to  a letter.  (Extract  from  an  old  song) 

“ The  till  1 keep  here  in  my  pocket  so  safe, 

I light  up  my  kerosene  lamps ; 

At  daylight  I put  up  my  shutters  so  tight, 

Then  go  in  to  count  up  my  stamps.’1 

F.  Harriyan . 

The  writer  well  remembers  his  father  telling  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered, during  the  winter  of  18(51  - 18G2,  in  trying  to  pay  his  six  cent 
fare  in  a Broadway  stage  on  a cold  stormy  night  with  postage  stamps, 
lie  described  the  trouble  arising  when  change  had  to  be  made  and  how 
when  the  driver  tried  to  pass  back  the  change  through  the  little  hole, 
high  u])  in  the  front  of  the  stage,  where  you  pulled  a bell  to  attract  his 
attention,  the  stamps  would  stick  to  his  wet  woolen  gloves  and  were 
hard  to  pick  off: ; and  you  occasionally  had  to  make  him  put  his  hand 
back  a second  time  to  get  them.  Sometimes,  also,  they  fell  and  were 
lost  in  the  straw  on  the  floor  of  the  stage,  and  when  wet  you  had  to  hold 
them  carefully  until  they  dried,  before  you  could  put  them  in  your 
pocket  book.  This  was  an  exasperating  method,  but  was  the  best  sub- 
stitute then  in  sight.  The  stamps  used  for  money  became  quickly  soiled 
and  defaced,  and  for  their  better  protection,  as  well  as  for  convenience 
of  assembling  them  in  stated  amounts,  little  envelopes  to  hold  them 
were  made. 

Unfortunately,  this  method  adopted  in  a hurry  to  help  people  out 
of  their  difficulties  did  not  prove  an  entire  success,  for  the  stamps 
could  and  would  stick  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  anything  else,  so 
their  career  covered  only  a brief  period  of  time.  They  had  their  day, 
passed  away  quickly  and  have  now  been  long  forgotten. 

The  custom  of  using  envelopes  for  stamps  seems  to  have  been 
confined  almost  entirely  to  our  large  cities,  and  after  several  years  of 
careful  search  the  writer  has  so  far  located  them  in  New  York  City, 
Albany,  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City,  but  he  has  been  informed  that  some 
few  were  made  and  used  in  Philadelphia. 

The  denominations  found  by  the  writer  are  as  follows:  10,  13,  15, 
20,  25,  30,  50  and  75  cents.  Those  for  25  cents  are  by  far  the  %nost 
common,  about  half  as  many  are  for  50  cents,  and  a quarter  for  10  and 
75  cents,  and  the  13  cent  in  only  one  instance. 
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Denominations  were  frequently  altered  on  the  envelopes  with  pen 
and  ink,*  as  shown  on  the  illustrations,  and  several  issues  have  the 
spaee  left  blank  so  that  the  value  of  the  contents  could  be  tilled  in. 
The  writei-  has  so  far  been  able  to  list  ninety  separate  issues  of  differ- 
ent designs  which  can  be  summed  up  briefly  as,  patriotic  15,  stationers 
29,  theatres  7,  business,  etc.,  25,  nameless  1G  and  home  made  1.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  different  imprints  found  on  these  envelopes: 


Business  Firms,  etc. 

H.  Armstrong,  Hosiery,  Laces,  Ae., 

Joseph  Bryan,  Clothing, 

G.  C.  Brown,  Segar  Store, 

P.  D.  Braisted,  Jr.,  Billiard  Hall, 

Chas.  T.  Chiekhaus,  Segars  A Tobacco, 

Crook  A DufT,  Bar,  Luneh  A Dining  Room, 

Mad.  A.  Dou bet,  Importer,  Ae., 

Francis  Duffy,  Oyster  & Dining  Saloon, 

Fox's,  Old  Bowery  Theatre, 

German  Opera, 

Gould’s  Dining  Rooms, 

Harlem  & N.  Y.  Nav.  Co., 

James,  Hatter, 

Lansingh’s,  Gents  Furnishing  Store, 

Hy.  Maillards,  Confectionery,  Ac., 

Mercantile  Dining  Room  — B.  Letson, 

Miller  A Grant,  Importers,  Laces,  Ac., 

National  Express  Company, 

New  Bowery  Theatre  — J.  W.  Lingard, 

N.  Y.  Consolidated  Stage  Co., 

Niblos  Garden  — Win.  Wheatley  (Edwin  Forrest), 
“ “ “ “ (Ravel  Troup), 

Nixon’s  Cremorne  Garden  — Palace  of  Music,  Ac., 
Chris.  O’Neills,  Liquor  Store, 

Oyster  Bay  House, 

Pettit  A Crook’s,  Dining  Rooms, 


140  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York 
214  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn 
669  Broadway,  New  York 
14-16  Fourth  Ave., 

176  Broadway, 

39-40  Park  Row, 

697  A 951  Broadway, 

239-241  Eighth  Ave., 

485  Broadway, 

35  Nassau  St., 

Sylvan  Shore  and  Sylvan  Grove 
525  Broadway,  New  York 
Albany, 

621  Broadway, 

256  Broadway, 

703  Broadway, 

74  Broadway, 

[-  types] 


14  St.  & 0 Ave., 

Hudson  Ave.,  Brooklyn 
i> 53  Broadway,  New  York 
130  Water  St.,  “ 

Capt.  Tom  Reeves,  Billiard  Saloon,  214  Broadway, 

Thomas  Richardson  Agt.,  Chop,  Steak  A Oyster  House,  66  Maiden  Lane,  “ 
Taylors  Hotel,  Exchange  Place,  Jersey  City 

The  Oyster  House,  604  Broadway,  New  York 

James  Wiley,  Wines,  Liquors  & Segars,  4 307  Broadway, 

* The  must  unusual  example  of  this  is  one  changed  from  7o  to  00  cents. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Cunningham  in  an  article  published  on  page  75  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics  for  1893,  states  “ the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  utilized  postage  stamps  by  enclosing  various  amounts 
in  small  envelopes  which  were  used  as  change.”  The  writer  has  never 
met  with  any  of  these,  but  without  doubt  this  statement  is  correct. 


Bergen  & Tripp, 

Berlin  & Jones, 

John  M.  Burnet, 

Clarry  Sc  Reilley, 

B.  F.  Corlies  & Macy, 

Cutter  Tower  & Co., 

T.  R.  Dawley,* 

Embree, 

Arthur,  Gregory  & Co., 

Hamilton  Johnston, 

C.  O.  Jones, 

Kaiser  & Waters  (by  Dawley),* 

Leach  (J.  Leach), 

D.  W.  Lee, 

Macoy  & Her  wig, 

Frank  McElroy, 

W.  H.  Murphy  (by  D.  Murphy’s  Son), 
Win.  Murphy  (name  on  back), 

S.  Raynor, 

Wm.  Robins, 

R.  Scovel  (Reuben  Scovel), 

H.  Smith, 

Sonneborn, 

Dion  Thomas, 

R.  D.  Thompson, 


Stationers,  Printers,  etc. 

114  Nassau  St.,  New 
134  William  St., 

51  William  St., 
12-14  Spruce  St., 

33  Nassau  St., 

128  Nassau  St., 

[3  types]  Reade  & Centre  Sts., 

130  Grand  St., 

[2  types]  30  Nassau  St., 

545  Broadway, 

76  Cedar  St., 

104  Fulton  St., 

[8  types]  86  Nassau  St., 

[2  types]  82  Nassau  St., 
112-114  Broadway, 

113  Nassau  St., 

372  Pearl  St., 

438  Canal  St., 

118  William  St., 

[2  types]  51  Ann  St., 

[2  types]  26  Nassau  St., 

[3  types]  137  William  St., 

[2  types]  130  Nassau  St., 

142  Nassau  St., 

104  Fulton  St., 


York 


It  seems  useless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  or  describe  those  that 
bear  no  names  whatsoever,  as  their  general  character  is  similar  to  the 
others.  Some  of  the  envelopes  have  denominations  on  both  back  and 
face,  the  majority  are  marked  U.  S.  or  United  States  Postage  Stamps, 
but  in  some  cases  only  the  name  Postage  Stamps,  P.  O.  Stamps,  United 
States  Stamps  or  U.  S.  Stamps  is  used,  and  a few  bear  only  the  denom- 
ination. There  are  also  some  that  have  peculiar  titles,  as  for  example : 
“ Uncle  Sam’s  Change”  on  Chris.  O’Neill  and  Pettit  & Crook 

“ Legal  Currency  ” . on  Harlem  Sc  N.  \ . Nav.  Co. 
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“ u.  S.  Official  Documents  ” on  Hamilton  Johnston 

“ Government  Currency  ” on  Iteubcn  Scovel 

The  greatest  variety,  and  the  largest  quantity  appear  to  have  been 
issued  (twenty -five  varieties  having  been  listed  and.  on  one  set  alone  we 
find  the  denominations  10,  15,  20,  25,  30,  50  and  75  cents)  by  the  sta- 
tioner J.  Leaeh  of  86  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City,  where  this  business 
is  still  conducted. 

Patriotic  designs  with  flags,  eagles,  shields,  etc.,  were  numerous. 
The  portrait  of  Washington  appears  to  have  been  the  only  one  used,  and 
has  been  found  in  only  one  instance  (by  Hamilton  Johnston) . They 
were  variously  printed  with  black,  blue,  red  and  given  ink  on  white, 
amber,  lemon,  pink,  orange,  violet,  blue,  pale  green,  buff,  manila  and 
brown  paper;  but  for  all  this  red,  white  and  blue,  that  is  red  and  blue 
ink  on  white  paper,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  popular  combination. 
There  was  no  elaborate  work  employed  in  their  manufacture,  wood  cuts 
and  electrotypes  seem  to  have  been  generally  employed,  although  the 
majority  were  only  type  set  and  all  show  evidences  of  having  been 
hastily  made  and  printed.  When  assembled,  however,  there  is  a marked 
variety  and  they  make  a novel  and  attractive  collection. 

The  metallic  “Encased  Postage  Stamp ”fi  has  been  enthusiastically 
collected  for  many  years,  but  these  envelope  containers,  which  pre- 
ceded even  these,  seem  to  have  escaped  attention,  and  have  now  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  In  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  July  4,  1862,  notes  were 
issued  by  William  Newton  & Co.,7  for  5 and  10  cents,  each  note  having 
stamps  pasted  thereon  — thus  for  example  the  five  cent  note  in  posses- 
sion of  the  writer  has  two  one -cent  and  one  three -cent  stamps,  and  the 
ten  cent  note  has  three  three -cent  and  one  one -cent  stamps.  Designs 
were  also  made  for  similar  25  and  50  cent  notes,  but  none  were  ever 
issued.  In  only  one  or  two  instances  were  any  notes  of  this  singular 
character,  combining  a printed  bill  with  the  value  pasted  on  in  United 
States  postage  stamps,  known  to  have  been  issued. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  necessity  which  caused  the  use  of  post- 
age stamps  as  a substitute  for  money,  resulted  in  the  issue  of  the  United 
States  Fractional  Currency  and  the  caption  under  which  it  first  appeared, 

6 Unused  United  States  postage  stamps  framed  in  a circular  case,  the  front  protected  by  a 
sheet  of  mica,  and  the  metal  back  embossed  with  advertisements.  All  have  in  small  letters  “ Pat. 
Aug.  12,  18(52,  J.  Gault,”  and  were  issued  in  July  and  August,  18(52.  See  the  excellent  article  by 
Mr  lieu  G.  Green  of  Chicago,  on  page  200  of  the  Numismatist  for  September,  1012. 

7 See  article  on  page  350  of  the  Numismatist  for  July,  1013. 
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“postage  currency”8  with  facsimiles  of  the  five  and  ten  cent  stamps 
then  in  use  made  in  similar  perforated  sheets,  is  significant  of  this,  and 
shows  that  the  Government  fully  appreciated  the  services  stamps  had 
rendered  temporarily  as  a natural  currency.9 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  present 
war  with  Germany  postage  stamps  are  being  used  in  France  as  a sub- 
stitute for  small  change  encased  in  transparent  paper  sealed  with  a 
paster  on  the  back  bearing  the  name  of  the  firm  that  issued  them,  as 
for  example  “An  Bon  Marche,  Paris.”  The  Russian  government  also 
resorted  to  stamps  on  account  of  the  lack  of  small  change,  and  reissued 
the  stamps  commemorating  the  third  centenary  of  the  founding  of  the 
house  of  Romanoff,  on  thick  paper  with  an  inscription  on  the  back 
stating  that  they  were  exchangeable  for  silver.  Madagascar  put  into 
circulation  the  regular  postage  stamps  mounted  on  thick  cardboard  with 
printing  on  the  back,  as  a substitute  for  small  change. 

This  very  interesting  issue  now  first  particularly  described  and 
enumerated  is  really  a connecting  link  in  the  history  of  the  Civil  War 
money  of  the  United  States.  The  story  told  by  these  humble  bits  of 
paper  is  soon  done.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  as  regards  the  substi- 
tute for  money,  in  itself  of  little  value,  there  can  exist  no  motive  to 
record  other  than  the  truth. 

The  writer  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Messrs.  Hiram  E.  Deats, 
Charles  L.  Moreau,  Howland  Wood  and  F.  C.  C.  Boyd  for  valuable 
assistance  and  co-operation  in  his  search  for  this  material. 

8 On  July  17, 1862,  an  act  was  passed  which  authorized  the  issue  of  "postage  and  other  stamps 
of  the  United  States;”  which  were  receivable  in  exchange  for  United  States  notes,  and  in  pay- 
ment of  all  dues  to  the  United  States,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  live  dollars.  Under  this  law,  notes 
of  the  denominations  of  5,  10,  25  and  50  cents  were  issued.  These  notes  were  issued  in  August, 
18G2,  and  continued  in  use  until  they  were  replaced  by  the  fractional  currency  authorized  by  the 
act  of  March  3,  1863.  The  total  issue  amounted  to  $308,724,079.45.  The  previous  act  (of  1862) 
prohibited  private  corporations,  banking  associations  and  individuals  from  issuing  or  circulating 
notes  for  fractions  of  a dollar,  and  imposed  a penalty,  upon  conviction,  etc. 

9 From  the  use  of  postage  stamps  as  money  in  1861-1862,  bank  notes,  greenbacks,  fractional 
currency  and  any  other  paper  money  have  since  been  frequently  alluded  to  as  stamps. 
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25  CENTS. 
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Postage  Stamps. 
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TARSOS  UNDER  ALEXANDER 

I! v E.  T.  NEWELL 

In  the  early  spring  of  333  B.  C.  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  Mace- 
donians looked  down  from  the  passes  of  the  Taurus  upon  the  broad  and 
exceptionally  fertile*  plain  of  Cilicia.  Tarsos  the  capital  and  principal 
city  of  the  fourth  Satrapy  of  the  Persian  Empire  lay  but  a few  days 
march  away.  As  in  a similar  case,  sixty-eight  years  before,  when 
another  Greek  army,  made  ever  famous  by  the  stirring  narrative  of 
Xenophon,  stood  upon  this  spot  the  Persian  ruler  of  Cilicia  dared  not 
oppose  them.  Again  the  exultant  Greeks,  now  under  their  hero-king 
Alexander,  marched  down  into  the  luxuriant  plain  and,  encountering 
no  opposition,  entered  the  gates  of  Tarsos.  In  deference  to  this  rich 
and  populous  province,  its  strategical  situation  between  East  and  West, 
and  the  numerous  Greek  settlements  that  dotted  the  coast,  Alexander 
spent  several  months  within  its  borders.  He  used  this  opportunity  to 
pacify  some  of  the  surrounding  mountain  tribes  who  were  threatening 
the  security  of  the  district  as  well  as  the  great  land  route  which  tra- 
versed it.  This  highway  formed  his  principal  line  of  communications 
with  the  west,  for  the  Persian  fleet  had  not  yet  been  definitely  over- 
come. Visiting  the  important  seaport  of  Soloi  he  imposed  a fine  of  two 
hundred  talents  upon  the  inhabitants,  as  he  had  reason  to  suspeet  that 
they  were  more  inclined  to  favor  the  Persian  king  than  the  new  regime. 
He  also  placed  a garrison  in  the  citadel,  but  to  win  over  the  Greek  pop- 
ulation to  his  side  granted  them  a democratic  constitution.  Great  games 
and  races  were  next  celebrated  here.  Thence  Alexander  marched  back 
to  Tarsos  by  way  of  Megarsos  and  Mallos,  also  Greek  cities,  where  sac- 
rifices were  offered  to  Athene  and  Amphilochos.  Towards  tin*  end  of 
the  summer  Alexander  led  his  army  eastward  to  meet  the  Persian  king 
in  person  who  was  known  to  have  been  collecting  an  army  in  Syria. 
Along  the  highroad  from  Tarsos  to  Issos  and  thence  through  the  famous 
Gates,  which  in  ancient  times  marked  the  boundary  between  Cilicia 
and  Syria,  towards  the  busy  port  of  Myriaudros  marched  the  Greek 
army.  Meanwhile  Darius  had  crossed  the  Amanus  mountain  and 
placed  himself  in  the  plain  of  Issos.  squarely  in  Alexander’s  rear. 

1 Xenophon,  “ Anabasis,”  1,  ii,  *22. 
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Hastily  the  latter  retraced  his  steps,  met  the  Persians  in  the  plain  of 
Issos,  and  routed  them  completely.  Thus,  at.  a single  stroke,  was  set- 
tled the  ownership  of  Cilicia,  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  From  that  day 
onward  the  tide  of  Macedonian  victory  rolled  eastward  and  Cilicia,  un- 
der its  newly  appointed  governor,  Balakros  son  of  Nikanor,  formed  an 
important  and  integral  part  of  the  Macedonian  Empire.  So  important 
indeed  did  the  firm  consolidation  of  the  province  appear  to  Alexander 
that  at  first  and  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  combined  in  the  per- 
son of  the  one  man  — the  aforementioned  Balakros  — the  civil  office  of 
satrap  and  the  military  office  of  general  commanding  the  provincial 
garrison.8 

That  this  strategic  and  vitally  important  province  was  well  con- 
solidated and  strongly  garrisoned  we  may  he  certain.  We  know  that 
in  1128  B.  C.  Balakros  himself  perished  during  the  course  of  a border 
war  which  he  was  carrying  on  against  certain  mountain  tribes  to  the 
north  and  west  who,  from  their  fastnesses  in  the  Taurus  range,  might 
prove  a menace  to  the  security  of  the  province.  Knowing  from  this 
that  an  active  army  was  actually  maintained  in  Cilicia  we  may  securely 
conjecture  that,  as  under  previous  Persian  satraps  who  had  used  this 
district  as  a convenient  base  for  their  military  operations,  the  mints 
here  located  continued  to  coin  money  under  Alexander.  This  surmise 
is  proved  correct  by  the  existence  of  a large  number  of  this  monarch’s 
coins  whose  style  is  identical  to  the  satrapal  and  military  coins  previ- 
ously issued  here  by  the  Persians.  L.  Muller  in  his  “ Numismatique 
d’Alexandre  le  Grand,”  page  277  ff.  has  already  made  this  observation 
and  correctly  assigns  a large  number  of  Alexander’s  coins  to  Cilicia. 
He  made  little  headway,  however,  in  dividing  these  issues  among  their 
respective  mints,  as  the  majority  of  his  local  attributions  can  be  dis- 
proved.3 

In  the  fourth  century  B.  C.,  under  Persian  domination,  Tarsos  be- 
came the  leading  mint  for  the  money  struck  by  satrapal  or  military  author- 

3 Arrian  11,  12  says  that  Alexander  appointed  Balakros  * satrap.1  It  was  not  until  in  .‘>30  15. C. 
that  a certain  JMenes  was  sent  from  Babylon  to  act  as  4 hypareh  * or  general  of  the  troops  stationed 
in  Cilicia,  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

3 Ills  nos.  1287  and  1288  should  be  given  to  Salamis  in  Cyprus  and  nos.  121)4  to  1207  inclu- 
sive to  Kition  in  Cyprus,  as  shown  by  the  present  writer  in  Num.  Citron.,  Vol.  XYr,  11115.  It  may 
be  added  that  nos.  1304,  1305,  1317,  1318  should  be  assigned  to  Babylon  (see  Imhoof-BIumer  in 
Num.  Zeitsehr.,  1805);  1300  to  Miletus;  1312,  1310,  1320,  1321  to  Sidon  (see  u The  Dated  Alex- 
ander Coinage  of  ♦Sidon  and  Ake  11  by  the  present  writer).  Furthermore  nos.  1303, 1300-11,  1313- 
15.  1322-20,  1330,  1330  by  their  style  belong  to  mints  outside  of  Cilicia.  The  remainder  are 
really  Cilieian, 
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ity.  Because  of  this  precedent,  l)ecause  of  the  fact  that  Tarsos  was  the 
capital  and  the  natural  seat  of  the  new  authority,  and,  lastly,  because  of 
her  central  position  and  because  she  was  conveniently  situated  near  to 
the  silver  mines  of  the  Taurus  mountains,4  we  have  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  under  Alexander  she  continued  to  issue  money,  but  hence- 
forth with  the  types  of  the  new  ruler.  In  a previous  work  the  writer 
has  already  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  a great  many  of  the  mints 
which  had  coined  under  the  last  of  the  Persian  kings  continued  to 
do  so  under  Alexander.  To  mention  but  a few  in  this  portion  of  his 
empire,  there  were  Arados,  Byblos,  Sidou,  Salamis  and  Kition.  Tar- 
sos was  certainly  another. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  Alexandrine  issues  of  Tarsos  it  would  be 
well  to  take  a hasty  survey  of  the  satrapal  coinages  which  were  their 
immediate  predecessors.  First  Tiri  hazes  between  the  years  BH(i  and 
381  B.  C.,  and  later  Pharnahazos  and  Datames  in  379-872  B.  C.  struck 
large  quantities  of  coin,  bearing  their  several  names  and  types,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  military  operations  they  were  engaged  in.  In  301 
B.  C.  Mazaios  was  appointed  governor  for  Cilicia.  In  351  B.  C.  came 
the  great  revolt  against  the  Persian  king  of  certain  of  tin'  princes  of 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia.  Hidrieos,  satrap  of  Curia,  was  charged  with 
the  reduction  of  the  former,  while  Mazaios  with  Belesys,  satrap  of  Syria, 
undertook  the  suppression  of  the  Phoenician  rebels.  To  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  these  operations  Mazaios  caused  to  be  struck  in  his  name  at 
Tarsos  large  numbers  of  Persian  silver  staters  having  on  the  obverse* 
the  seated  figure  of  Baal -Tars,  and  on  the  reverse  a lion  attacking  a 
stag  (Plate  J,  nos.  1,  2,  3).  The  next  series  is  even  more  distinctive  of 
Tarsos.  While  the  obverse  remains  the  same  except  that  the  head  of 
Baal -Tars  is  facing,  the  reverse  gives  a spirited  representation  of  a lion 


4 That  there  were  comparatively  rich  silver  mines  in  the  Taurus  range  we  may  infer  from 
the  heavy  coinage  in  this  metal  issued  by  the  satraps  and  autonomous  cities,  from  the  fact  that 
the  principal  portion  of  Cilicia’s  tribute  to  the  king  of  Persia  was  annually  tive  hundred  talents  of 
silver  (Her.  1J1,  90),  and  from  the  traces  of  ancient  silver  mines  found  there  to-day.  In  speaking 
of  Bulghar-Maden,  situated  just  northwest  of  the  Cilicia n Gates  in  the  Taurus  Mountains,  Mr. 
Garstang  says  The  silver  mines  to  which  the  place  owes  its  name  and  probably  its  being,  seem 
to  have  been  considerably  worked  in  ancient  times.”  (Garstang,  “ Land  of  the  llittiles,’1  page 
49).  W.  1L  Barker,  in  his  “Lares  and  Penates,  or  Cilicia  ami  its  Governors,"  page  12.7,  says: 
“ Near  Kulak  Bughaz  (the  Cilician  passes)  there  are  lead  mines  ....  It  has  lately  been  discov- 
ered by  an  Italian  mineralogist,  M.  Boriani,  that  together  with  this  lead  there  is  a good  deal  of 
silver  ....  Towards  Sis  (ancient  Pendenissus)  there  are  also  mines  of  great  value  ....**  To  this 
the  following  note  has  been  added  by  \V.  F.  Ainsworth,  K.  It.  (».  S..  I*.  K.  S.:  **■  At  (he  time 
that  the  Euphrates  Expedition  was  at  Sinvaidiyah,  an  Englishman  arrived,  who  had  been  invited 
to  the  country  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  work  the  mines  of  argentiferous  galena,  near  Sis.” 
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attacking  a bull  (Plate  I,  4)  — the  characteristic  emblem  of  the  city  of 
Tarsos  and  found  on  her  coins  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Gordian  111.  At 
some  date  after  5151  B.  C.  Mazaios  also  became  satrap  of  Syria,  though 
still  retaining  his  former  dignity  in  Cilicia.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  caused  to  be  struck  at  Tarsos  the  well  known  staters  with  the  lion 
and  bull  emblem  depicted  over  a double  row  of  towered  and  battle- 
mented  walls,  and  with  the  long  and  interesting  inscription  b'j  "T  'ITS 
■pm  X“inj“Sy  “ Mazaios  who  is  over  Abernahra  and  Cilicia  ” (Plate  1, 5) . 
Abernahra  is  the  Aramaic  name  for  the  trails -Euphratine  district  now 
known  as  northern  Syria.  Such  are  the  satrapal  issues  of  Cilicia  from 
the  Tarsiote  mint  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  direct  progenitors 
of  the  new  coinages  issued  here,  from  the  Summer  of  533d  B.  C.  on,  in 
the  name  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

SERIES  I,  33.‘5  to  circa  327  13.  C. 

Silver  issues  with  name:  AAEIANAPOY. 

TETIt  A DRACHM. 

Head  of  youthful  Herakles  to  r.,  cov-  AAEIANAPOY  on  r.  Zeus,  naked  to 
ered  with  lion’s  skin.  Circle  of  dots.  waist,  legs  parallel  and  feet  resting  on 

stool,  seated  to  1.  He  holds  eagle  in  out- 
stretched r.  and  sceptre,  adorned  with  lotos 
bud,  in  1.  Circle  of  dots. 

BRONZE. 

Similar  to  preceding.  AAEIANAPOY  between  club  and  bow 

in  quiver.  Circle  of  dots. 

FIRST  GRour. 

“ Officina  ” A. 

J (Muller  no.  1293a)  Beneath  throne : Pellet. 

Obverse  die.  Reverse  die. 


I . . . . / 

E.  T.  N 

Plate  I,  6 and  7. 

11  .....  / 

U 

(two  specimens). 

0 

• • • • 

t< 

Plate  I,  8 and  0. 

in  ' ; 

It 

Plate  I,  10  and  11. 

.... 

It 

llev.  Plate  I,  13. 

IV  ...  . .7 

u 

Obv.  Plate  I,  12. 

V . . . . 0 

It 

Plate  I,  14  and  15. 

“ Ollicina  ” B. 

2 ( ).  No  mint  mark. 

I ....  6’ 


E.T.  N.,  Plate  I,  16. 
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Taksos  Under  Alexander 


V 

/ 

E.  T;  N.,  (two  specimens) 

VI 

s 

“ (two  specimens) 

it 

“ Kev.  Plate  I,  10; 

VII 

a 

Amer.  Nil  mis.  Soe.,  Obv.  F 

10 

A mer.  Nmnis.  Soc. 

SHOOK D OROUP. 

“ OiVicina  ” A. 

(Miillcr 

no.  12!)l). 

Beneath  throne:  A 

III* 

a 

E.  T.  N. 

12 

“ Plate  I,  20. 

is 

it 

H 

it 

ir> 

“ E.  T.  N.* 

IVs 

to 

it 

17 

“ Plate  I,  21. 

IS 

ti 

VIII 

IS 

u 

111 

“ (two  specimens). 

• 

20 

it 

21 

itj 

“ Platell,  1. 

i. 

23* 

it 

IX 

20 

it 

toTp 

u (two  specimens). 

24 

Paris  (no.  1)84). 

27, 

K.  T.  N.,  Plate  II,  2. 

20 

“ (two  specimens). 

27* 

tt 

2S 

it 

20 

tt 

SO 

tt 

.11 

ti 

X 

SO 

“ Plate  II,  3. 

22 

ti 

SS 

it 

aged  as  seen  by  t 

« Die  111  h 


r°  The  obverse  die  used  for  this  coin  is  now  in  a very  had  state,  the  reverse  die  is  also  dam 


following  coin  (Vll-fl). 
nceforth  shows  evident  traces  of  wear. 
7 On  this  coin  die  III  shows  new  break  over  eye. 
a Die  IV  henceforth  shows  traces  of  wear. 

* On  these  dies  A is  engraved  over  B. 
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XI 

34 

E.  T.  N.,  Plate  II,  4. 

31 1" 

44 

6 7) 

44 

36 

44 

ot 

“ another  in  commerce. 

33 

“ (two  specimens). 

33v> 

(4 

39 

“ Plate  II,  5. 

40 

In  the  trade. 

“ Ofllcina  ” H. 

(M  idler 

no.  1289). 

Beneath  throne  : B 

Vll» 

41 

15.  T.  N. 

4* 

“ (overstruck)  Plate  II,  C. 

43 

44 

44 

44 

IX 

43 

“ (overstruck).  Plate  II,  7. 

XI 1 

43 

Egger  Sale,  May,  1912,  no.  0G7. 

40 

E.  T.  N. 

47 

“ (two  specimens). 

43 

44 

49 

“ Plate  II,  8. 

XIII 

30 

44 

31 

“ Plate  II,  9. 

32 

44 

33 

44 

34 

44 

XIV 

49 

“ (two  specimens).  Plate  II 

33 

44 

30 

“ (two  specimens). 

XV 

43 

44 

47 

44 

43 

“ another  in  the  trade. 

49 

44 

30 

44 

r>6 

44 

OtS 

“ Plate  II,  11.  Amer.  Num. 

44 

60 

44 

10  The  coins  have  been  placed  according  to  the  progressive  wear  and  appearance  of  new 
fractures  in  the  obverse  die  (XI). 

n Die  VI I now  shows  distinct  signs  of  wear. 

12  Obverse  die  heve  shows  least  signs  of  wear. 
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XV 

....  at 

K.  T.  N.,  (two  specimens). 

....  03vl 

u 

....  (ffl* 

ti 

XVI 

....  67 

“ Plate  II,  12. 

....  or, 

4. 

....  04 

» . 

....  or, 

4. 

XVII 

....  00 

4k 

....  07 

“ Plate  II,  13. 

X VIII 

....  07 

“ (two  specimens).  Flatc  II,  14. 

....  os 

4 

4. 

....  00 

44 

XIX 

....  70 

44 

. ...  71 

•yo 

“ Plate  II,  1 f>. 

XX 

• • . . / ~ 
....  as 

\j.  V.  Case. 

....  7'i 

K.  T.  X. 

tv  f 

. ...  <4 

logger  Sale,  Mny,  1012,  no.  GG7,  Plate  II,  Hi, 

Tii  mu 


“ Ofticina  ” A. 


5 (Num.  Zeitschr.,  vol.  I,  p.  38,  no.  78). 


In  field  : Ornamented  Trident.  Beneath  throne:  A 


XI» 

.... 

tv  » 

/ *, 

Berlin. 

. • . 

7 G 

K.  Storrs  ; E.  T.  X. 

. . . 

tv  tv 

/ / 

London,  Plate  II,  17  ; E.  T.  N. 

(Miiller, 

no.  1293). 

Beneath  throne  : A 

XXI 

. . . . 

7S 

(Trident  erased),  E.  T.  X.  (two  specimens), 

Plate  III,  1. 

.... 

70 

E.  T.  N. 

XXII 

, . . , 

SO 

44 

. 

SI 

“ Plate  III,  2 ; L.  V.  Case. 

. . . . 

S3 

SJ 

“ Oxford  (Aslnnolenn). 

44 

XXUI 

! ! ! ! 

so 

“ Plate  III,  3. 

XXIV 

. 

S4 

“ Plate  III,  4. 

( — )• 

Beneath  throne : 

A Between  tlirone  and  sceptre  : Pellet. 

XXII 

. . • 

sr, 

E.  T.  N.,  Plate  III,  5. 

18  On  this  die  B is  engraved  over  A. 

14  Die  XI  now  shows  evident  signs  of  wear. 
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8 (Muller,  no.  1292).  Beneath  throne  : A 


XXIV 

. <sr; 

V'V 

E.  T.  N.  (two  specimens). 

u 

. < »/ 

. ss 

Plate  III,  0. 

. SU 

4 . 

XXV 

. uo 

“ Plate  III,  7. 

. 01 

44 

. <M 

“ 

Amer.  Nuin.  Soc. 

( — )• 

Beneath 

throne : 

A Pellet  between  throne  am 

XXVI 

. !>4 

E.  T.  N. 

. .a? 

4 4 

. ,%* 

44 

. or 

44 

. US 

4. 

. ,w 

44  two  specimens). 

. 100 

k*  (two  specimens),  ! 

. 101 

44 

“ Ollieina  ” B. 
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The  relations  existing  between  obverse  and  reverse  dies  of  this 
series  have  been  minutely  indicated  in  the  preceding  catalogue  because 
only  thus  are  we  enabled  to  draw  certain  interesting  and  important  con- 
clusions. In  the  first  place,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ten  varieties  of  tetradraclnns  here  treated  are  not  consecutive  issues. 
Rather  must  they  be  divided  into  two  groups,  which,  for  convenience 
sake  and  following  a custom  known  to  have  existed  in  Roman  times, 
may  be  designated  as  the  issues  of  two  ollicinae,  A and  R,  of  a 
single  mint.  These  two  groups  are  strictly  contemporaries  of  each 
other  as  proved  by  the  use  in  common  of  certain  obverse  dies,  and  by  a 
generally  similar  progression  of  style  and  technique  displayed  by  their 
respective  obverses  and  reverses.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  group 
of  each  oilicina,  the  coins  of  ‘A’  are  all  marked  with  an  A,  the  coins 
of  ‘ B’  with  a B.'5  In  addition,  pellets  singly  or  in  groups  and  placed 
in  various  positions  on  the  reverse  die,  serve  as  minor  marks  of  control. 
The  preceding  diagram  will  show  more  clearly  the  mutual  correspond- 
ence of  the  several  groups  that  go  to  make  up  the  first  issue  of  Alex- 
andrine tetradraclnns  from  the  royal  mint  at  Tarsos. 

15  The  writer  does  not  feel  warranted  in  insisting  that  the  mint  was  really  divided  into  two 
distinct  branches  and  that  the  one  was  designated  with  an  A,  the  other  with  a B,  and  that  further- 
more their  coin  issues  were  so  marked,  liather  would  I sec  in  the  letters  A and  B the  initials  of 
the  chief  magistrates,  each  of  whom  assumed  the  responsibility  for  one  half  of  the  output  of  coin. 
The  two  groups,  the  one  with  A,  the  other  with  B,  are  sulllcieiitiy  distinct,  however,  to  make  it 
advisable,  for  purposes  of  study,  to  assume  that  the  coins  were  issued  by  two  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent branches  of  the  one  miut. 
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For  the  first  group  of  offieina  A five  obverse  dies  (1,  II,  III,  IV,  V) 
were  cut,  but,  so  far,  only  five  reverse  dies  are  known  to  have  been  used 
with  them.  Similarly  for  the  first  group  of  offieina  B four  obverse  dies 
are  known  (1,  V,  VI,  VII)  of  which  the  first  and  second  were  also  used 
in  offieina  A.  This  fact,  together  with  the  close  similarity  of  style  and 
technique  displayed  on  the  obverses  and  reverses  of  both  groups,  proves 
their  contemporaneousness  as  well  as  their  origin  in  a single  mint.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Zeus  figure  on  these  coins  has  no  locks  of  hair 
on  the  nape  of  his  neck. 

The  second  group  of  offieina  A follows  immediately  upon  the  first, 
of  which  it  continues  to  use  two  obverse  dies  (III  and  IV)  now  show- 
ing unmistakable  evidences  of  wear  (compare  on  Plate  I,  obverses  nos. 
10  and  12  with  obverses  of  nos.  20  and  21) . In  addition  to  obverse  dies 
II I and  I V7,  four  new  ones  (VI II  to  XI)  are  cut  and  put  into  use.  Sim- 
ilarly for  the  second  group  of  offieina  B we  find  one  of  the  obverse  dies 
(VII)  of  the  first  group  still  in  use,  but  also  showing  signs  of  wear 
(compare  Plate  1,  no.  19  and  Plate  II,  no.  0).  Nine  new  obverse  dies 
(Xll  to  XX)  are  cut  and  put  into  operation  together  with  an  obverse 
die  (IX)  of  offieina  A.  Thus  variety  3 (of  A)  is  contemporary  with  no. 
4 (of  B)  as  shown  by  the  interchange  of  this  die  (IX),  by  the  recutting 
of  an  A over  the  B on  reverse  dies  AV  and  X7,  the  corresponding  recut- 
ting of  a B over  the  A on  die  6A,  and  by  the  close  similarity  in  the  style 
and  appearance  of  the  coins  themselves.  This  can  be  seen  by  compar- 
ing the  following  two  cuts. 


Variety  3 of  ollicma  A..  Fig.  1 Variety  4 of  ollicina  IF 

Although  it  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  cut  more  obverse  dies 
for  this  B group  than  for  the  corresponding  A group,  the  number  of 
reverse  dies  used  remains  about  the  same.  Because  of  this  and  because 
the  artistic  and  stylistic  progression  of  the  obverse  and  reverse  dies  is 
identical  we  may  infer  that  the  second  groups  of  A and  B,  appearing 
simultaneously,  endured  the  same  length  of  time  and  were  about  equal 
in  the  size  of  their  respective  coin  issues. 

In  both  officiuae  the  second  group  is  followed  by  a third  group  of 
slightly  later  style  but  bound  to  the  former  by  the  continued  use  of 
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certain  obverse  dies.  In  A one-obverse  die  (XI)  is  carried  over  to  the 
new  group  ; in  B as  many  as  four  (XVI,  XVJ11,  XIX  and  XX)  obverse 
dies  continue  to  be  used.  We  have  above  recorded  the  fact  that  six  more 
obverse  dies  bad  been  cut  for  the  second  group  of  B than  for  the  corres- 
ponding group  of  A.  As  the  size  and  duration  of  time  of  t lie  two  issues 
seem  to  have  remained  the  same,  the  natural  result  was  that  the  wear 
and  tear  on  the  obverse  dies  of  B would  have  been  less  in  the  aggregate, 
and  more  could  have  therefore  been  preserved  for  continued  use  in  the 
third  group  than  was  the  case  for  the  third  group  of  A.  In  fact  the 
only  die  that  survived  (XI)  for  continued  use  in  the  third  group  of  A 
plainly  shows  the  effect  (see  Plate  It,  no.  17)  of  long  and  hard  usage. 
Whereas  the  first  two  groups  of  A exactly  parallel  in  style,  size  of  out- 
put, and  number  of  varieties,  the  first  two  groups  of  B,  the  present  or 
third  group  diverges  from  that  of  B in  every  one  one  of  these  respects. 
Because,  however,  in  both  ofTicinae  certain  obverse  dies  serve  to  defi- 
nitely bind  the  third  and  second  groups  and  because  certain  reverse 
dies  of  the  third  A group  are  absolutely  identical  in  style  with  reverse 
dies  of  the  third  B group  (compare  the  accompanying  cut)  we  possess 


Reverse  no.  SO,  third  group.  Reverse  no.  112,  Ihird  group, 
olliciim  A.  Fig,  2 ntllrina  H. 

the  proof  that  we  are  still  dealing  with  the  issues  of  a single  mint.  As 
shown  by  their,  for  the  Tarsiote  mint,  unusual  style  there  appeared  at 
this  time  in  officina  A an  extra  issue  of  tetradrachms  not  duplicated  in 
B.  These  coins  are  of  an  individual  style  resembling  only  in  a gen- 
eral way  that  of  the  regular  issues  of  A and  B,  the  flans  are  usually 
somewhat  smaller,  the  striking  more  careless,  the  work  less  good  artist- 
ically. In  fact,  their  style  differs  so  much  in  details  from  the  normal 
issues  of  ofTicinae  A and  B that  the  writer  was  at  first'6  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  must  have  been  struck  at  some  other  mint.  Further- 
more, die  XXI 1 bears  such  close  resemblance  to  a certain  die  used  at 
the  Phoenician  mint  of  Ake”  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  were  not 

both  cut  bv  the  same  hand.  In  spite  of  this  it  is  no  less  than  certain 
* < 

10  American  .Journal  of  Numismatic#'  \ ol.  X1A  1,  UM2,  p.  -In. 

17  K.  T.  Newell.  “The  Dated  Alexander  Coinage  of  Sidon  and  Ake,"  Plate  V,  1*1. 
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that  our  varieties  5,  6,  7,  8 and  9 belong  to  the  same  series  and  mint  as 
varieties  J and  3.  In  the  first  place  no.  5 (with  symbol  Trident  in  field 
and  A beneath  throne)  is  definitely  bound  with  no.  3 by  the  use  in  com- 
mon of  an  obverse  die  (XI).  The  very  first  reverse  die  (7< S’)  of  variety 
6 shows  that  the  Trident  symbol  of  no.  5 was  once  engraved  in  its  field, 
but  was  later  erased  leaving,  however,  distinct  traces  (Plate  111,  1). 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  a which  appears  on  both,  the  traces  of  the  char- 
acteristic Trident  symbol  proves  that  we  can  not  separate  no.  6 from  no. 
5.  Varieties  7 and  8 are  bound  by  the  common  nseof  dies  XXII  and  XXIV 
to  no.  6 and  we  therefore  must  admit  that  this  entire  group,  composed 
of  varieties  nos.  3,  5,  6,  7 and  8 form  a single  and  indivisible  unit  and 
so  must  have  been  struck  in  one  and  the  same  mint.  Variety  9 is  but 
a slight  variant  of  no.  8 and  so  certainly  belongs  with  it,  as  the  style 
shows.  In  carefully  considering  the  above  facts  we  are  brought  to  the 
conclusion  that,  at  some  time  not  long  after  the  mint  at  Tarsos  had 
commenced  to  coin  for  Alexander,  the  old  staff  of  die-cutters,  as  taken 
over  from  the  Persian  regime,  was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  handle 
the  great  mass  of  coin  which  had  now  to  be  issued  under  the  changed 
conditions  obtaining  in  the  province  of  Cilicia.  Not  only  was  the  issue 
of  the  Alexander  tetradraehms  larger,  as  a whole,  than  any  one  of  the 
preceding  satrapal  issues,  but,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  other  series’  of  coins 
were  now  being  struck  as  well,  thus  materially  increasing  the  general 
output  of  coin  from  bur  mint.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  then,  that 
one  or  more  new  die  cutters  had  to  be  secured  to  assist  in  the  enlarged 
production.  These  new  die  cutters  seem  to  have  been  assigned  only  to 
ofticina  A — the  old  ones  continued  to  be  employed  in  officina  B.  One 
of  the  new  engravers  (he  who  cut  obverse  die  XXII  and  reverse  dies 
79  to  (95)  seems  to  have  been  imported  from  Ake  in  Phoenicia  where 
he  had  been  working  for  a couple  of  years  after  leaving  Sidon. 

As  brought  out  by  the  present  writer  in  his  monograph  on  “The 
Dated  Alexander  Coinage  of  Sidon  and  Ake,”  p.  b3,  this  die  cutter  had 
already  been  transferred,  sometime  in  the  year  322  B.  C.,  from  Sidon 
to  Ake  when  a mint  was  opened  in  the  latter  city  during  Alexander’s 
operations  against  Tyre  and  later  against  Gaza.  From  this  artist’s 
hands  are  obverse  dies  II,  III,  IV,  V,  VI,  of  Ake  as  well  as  practically 
all  the  reverse  dies  of  varieties  1,  2,  3 and  4 (compare  lor.  c/I.  Plate  V, 
nos.  9 to  lb)  of  that  mint.  Almost  exactly  similar  in  style  and  tech- 
nique (see  the  following  cut)  are  obverse  die  XX I L and  reverse  dies 
79  to  6'5  of  the  Tarsos  mint. 
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In  the  above  mentioned  monograph  t lie  writer  (on  pages  f>2  and 
o4)  indicated  that  the  four  Ake  varieties  wliieh  contain  the  dies  cut  by 
this  particular  workman  cover  only  the  years  222  to  220  B.  C.,  after 
this  date  his  work  is  no  longer  seen  at  Ake.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  in- 
terred that  he  left  Ake  sometime  between  220  and  22!)  B.  C.  Now  it 
is  about  this  very  time  that  his  style  suddenly  appears  in  the  Tarsos 
mint.  For  in  oflieina  A we  possess  nine  (I-V,  VIII-X1)  obverse  dies 
to  cover  the  years  222  to  220/2!)  before  bis  handiwork  appears.  Simi- 
larly, tor  Sidon  we  possess  eleven  obverse  tctradrachm  dies  to  cover 
the  period  from  late  in  222  to  October  227  B..C;  for  Ake  we  possess 
six  obverse  tetradraclnn  dies  to  cover  the  period  222  to  22!)  B.  (!.,  or, 
in  each  ease,  about  two  obverse  dies  per  year.  Basing  our  estimates  on 
this  evidence,  die  XI  of  officina  A of  Tarsos  would  bring  us  to  229-228 
B.  C.,  at  the  latest,  for  the  first  appearance  in  this  mint  of  the  new 
artist.  In  other  words  all  internal  evidence  available  would  seem  to 
tally  with  our  supposition  that  a certain  die  cutter  was  transferred  from 
the  Ake  mint  to  Tarsos  to  assist  in  an  increased  output  of  coin  in  that 
mint,  and  that  this  event  occurred  about  the  year  22!)  B.  C.  It  would 
not  perhaps  be  too  far  fetched  to  assume  that  this  exceptional  activity 
in  the  Tarsos  mint  was  directly  due  to  the  preparations  for  the  expedi- 
tion undertaken  in  228  B.  C.  by  Balakros,  the  satrap  of  Cilicia,  against 
the  warlike  and  formidable  mountain  tribes  of  the  Isaurians.  It  was 
in  this  campaign  that  Balakros  was  defeated  and  lost  his  life. 

Briefly  then,  in  following  the  issues  of  the  two  branches  or,  to  use 
a Roman  expression,  ofiicinae  of  our  mint  at  Tarsos,  we  have  noticed 
that  they  commenced  operations  respectively  with  three  and  two  ob- 
verse dies  each,  and,  in  addition,  two  used  in  common.  The  style  of 
the  dies,  both  obverse  and  reverse,  cut  for  the  two  ofiicinae  are  identi- 
cal. A second  group  of  coins  now  followed  in  each  oflieina,  bound 
to  the  previous  ones  and  to  each  other  by  the  use  in  common  of  certain 
obverse  dies,  but  henceforth  differentiated  by  the  letters  A and  B placed 
on  their  respective  reverses.  The  style  has  become  slightly  modified, 
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but  only  in  such  minor  details  as,  for  instance,  the  appearance  of  locks 
of  hair  falling  down  over  the  nape  of  Zeus’  neck.  The  second  group  of 
A must  he  contemporaneous  with  the  second  group  of  B as  two  of  its 
reverse  dies  show  an  A engraved  over  a B,  while,  reciprocally  B uses  an 
obverse  die  of  A.  In  each  ofticina  the  second  group  then  merges  into 
the  third  group  and  with  the  continued  use  of  certain  old  obverse  dies. 
Now,  however,  the  new  artists  who  have  been  introduced  into  ofticina 
A so  influenced  the  style  of  its  issues  that  in  many  details  this  style 
differs  radically  from  that  found  on  the  contemporary  issues  of  B.  It  is 
never-the-less  certain  that  the  third  group  of  A and  the  third  group  of 
B are  more  or  less  contemporaneous  because  these  two  groups,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  must  have  both  commenced  about  the  same  time; 
because  a few  of  their  dies  closely  resemble  each  other  in  style  ; and  be- 
cause an  identical  mark  of  control  — a pellet  — is  found  over  the  char- 
acteristic letter  on  all  the  reverse  dies  of  B and  many  of  those  of  A. 

In  approaching  the  question  of  the  percentage  of  obverse  to  reverse 
dies  as  shown  by  the  coins  of  Series  1,  it  must-  be  remembered  that  this 
study  has  had  to  be  based  almost  entirely  upon  such  coins  as  chanced 
to  be  in  collections  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  casts  could  have 
been  secured  from  the  principal  public  and  private  collections  of  Europe 
many  more  reverse  dies  would  assuredly  have  been  found.  As  it  is, 
Series  I furnishes  us  with  an  average  of  over  four  reverse  dies  to  every 
obverse  one.18  In  individual  cases,  however,  we  have  up  to  ten  and 
twelve  reverses  for  one  obverse.  For  the  present  we  have,  in  Series  I 
of  the  Tarsiote  mint: 

2 instances  of  12  reverse  dies  used  with  one  obverse  die. 

1 instance  of  11  “ “ “ “ *< 


1 “ of 

4 instances  of 


2 “ 

G « 

2 “ 

2 “ 

G 

1 instance 


of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 


It  would  not  be  placing  the  figure  too  high  to  consider  the  original 
average  proportion  of  reverse  dies  to  obverse  dies  for  tetradrachms  to 
have  been  not  less  than  eight  to  one,  and  probably  more  than  ten  to 
one.  I his  is  shown  by  statistics  we  have  available  in  the  contempo- 
rary mints  of  bidon  and  Ake.1  For  Sidon  we  have  one  case  where 

18  lo  be  exact,  we  have  1 15  reverse  dies  used  with  27  obverse  dies. 

10  See  u Dated  Alexander  Coinage  of  Sidou  aud  Ake,”  passim. 
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seven  reverse  (lies  were  used  with  one  obverse.  For  Ake  we  have  the 
following  proportions: 


1 instance  of  13  reverse  dies  used  with  one 
1 44  of  12  “ 

1 44  of  11  41 

2 instances  of  10  44 

2 44  of  9 44 

3 44  of  8 44 

3 44  of  7 44 


oi) verse  die. 

44  44 

44  4 4 

44  44 

44  44 

44  44 

44  44 


and  many  in  addition  with  anywhere  from  one  to  six  to  u single  obverse. 
These  last  low  proportions,  as  suggested  in  the  above  mentioned  mono- 
graph, pages  67  and  68,  are  probably  due  more  to  the  chances  of  time 
than  to  the  small  number  of  reverse  dies  actually  cut  in  proportion  to 
obverse  dies. 

Throughout  Series  I the  dies  were  not  fixed.  In  this  our  Alexan- 
der tetradrachms  but  follow  the  preceding  satrapal  issues.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  in  how  many  instances'31  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of 
a local  coinage  will  reappear  on  t he  succeeding  issues  of  Alexander  for 
the  same  district.  This  shows  clearly  how  the  personnel,  appliances 
and  traditions  of  a mint  were  all  retained  for  the  production  of  the  new 
coin.  The  coinage  of  Tarsos  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  and  the  issues 
hearing  the  name  and  types  of  Alexander  the  Great  are  seen  to  be  the 
direct  successors  of  the  local  coins  of  the  Persian  satraps.  The  accom- 
panying cut  (fig.  4)  places  side  by  side  a Mazaios  stater  and  a tetra- 
drachm  of  Alexander’s  first  issue  at  Tarsos.  We  may  now  note  the 


identical  form  of  the  throne,  the  sceptre,  the  foot-stool,  and  other  de- 
tails on  both.  The  drapery  is  rendered  in  a similar  manner,  the  Ara- 
maic inscription  of  one  and  the  Greek  inscription  of  the  other  are 
similarly  curved,  following  the  dotted  border  of  each.  There  can 
indeed  be  little  doubt  that  the  two  series  of  coins  were  the  common 
product  of  a single  mint. 


20  Among  others,  the  Alexander  issues  of  Salamis,  and  Kition  ill  Cyprus,  Hyhlos,  Sidon  and 
Ake  in  Phoenicia. 
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ISSUE  OK  PERSIC  STATERS,  Circa  327  B.  C. 

Immediately  succeeding  the  series  of  Alexander  tetradraehms  which 
we  have  just  been  studying,  there  was  issued  a special  series  of  Persic 
silver  staters.  These  in  many  ways  arc  remarkable  and  stand  out  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  Alexandrine  issues.  The  latter,  in  character  and 
circumstance,  were  really  the  direct  descendants  of  the  earlier  issues  of 
Tarsos  which  bear  the  names  of  Persian  satraps,  such  as  Tiribazos, 
Pharnabazos,  Datames  and  Mazaios.  For  the  Alexandrine  issues  were 
a military  as  well  as  an  imperial  undertaking.  They  were  issued  to  pay 
the  troops  stationed  in  Cilicia  for  the  protection  of  the  province  and 
the  securing  of  the  important  and  now  vital  highway  which  traversed 
it.  They  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  new  master  and  so  brought  lie- 
fore  the  people  the  fact  that  Cilicia  was  now  an  integral  portion  of  his 
empire.  They  were  struck  to  conform  the  circulating  medium  of  this 
province  with  the  currency  of  the  remainder  of  the  empire  and  so  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  a more  widely  spread  commerce  and  exchange. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  new  issue  of  Persic  staters,  while  resembling 
the  earlier  satrapal  issues  in  weight  and,  to  a certain  extent,  in  type, 
was  a purely  municipal  and  local  undertaking.  Unlike  the  contempo- 
rary Alexander  tetradraehms  or  the  earlier  satrapal  staters  no  name  of 
overlord  or  of  military  authority  appears  upon  them.  Instead,  the  four 
letters  T,  M,  5,  I,  which  occur  singly  beneath  the  Baal  throne,  clearly 
indicate  that  it  was  the  municipalities  of  Tarsos,  Mallos,  Soloi  and  Issos, 
the  four  largest  and  most  important  cities  of  Eastern  Cilicia,  that  were 
alone  responsible  for  this  recoinage  of  the  Persic  stater. 


SERIES  1. 

First  group,  Circa  327  B.  C. 


Fig.  ii 

nrtan  on  1.  Baal-Tars,  himation  over  1. 
arm  and  legs,  seated  to  1.  and  rests  r.  arm 
on  lotos-headed  sceptre.  In  field  to  L,  ear 
of  wheat.  Border  of  dots, 
a.  Beneath  throne,  T. 

Paris  (Babelon,  Traite  II2,  no.  713  PI, 


Two  lines  of  wall,  one  above  the  other. 
Above,  lion  to  1.  attacking  bull  to  r.;  above, 
Club.  Border  of  dots. 


exiii,  10),  fig.  5 ; Newell  Coll. 
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b.  Beneath  throne,  M. 

London  (IL  M.  Catalogue,  no.  60). 

c.  Beneath  throne,  I. 

Lomlon  (B.  M.  Catalogue,  no.  05,  PI.  xxxi,  7),  fig.  6. 

Second  group  (with  B) 


(Enlarged) 

Fig.7 

d.  Beneath  throne,  $.  Above  lion  on  reverse,  B. 

Coll.  Six  (see  Babelon,  Traite  II2,  no.  710). 

e.  Beneath  throne  (?),  usually  plain.  Above  lion  on  reverse,  B. 

Paris  (Babelon,  Traite  II2,  no.  712,  PI.  cxiii,  9);  Benson  Sale,  So  the  by  1900,  no. 
746,  fig.  7 ; Newell  Coll. 

PERSIC  OBOL. 

Head  of  Athene  to  r.  in  crested  Attic  Shield  of  so-called  Boeotian  shape.  Cir- 
helmet.  Circle  of  dots.  ele  of  dots. 

f.  To  right  of  shield,  B. 

Paris  (Babelon,  Traits  II3,  no.  574,  PI.  ceiv,  38). 

Unlike  the  previous  staters  struck  in  the  name  of  Mazaios  and  the 
first  series  of  tetradraclims  issued  by  Alexander  at  Tarsos,  the  present 
staters  do  not  show  a foot-stool  beneath  the  feet  of  Baal -Tars.  In  this 
peculiarity  they  are  exactly  paralleled  by  the  first  issues  of  the  Alexan- 
der tetradraclims  of  Series  II,  as  the  accompanying  cuts  can  best  show. 


Reverse  of  Persic  Stater. 

Alexander  Tetrad rachm  (Enlarged) 

Fig.  S 


Reverse  of  IVrsic  Stater. 

Alexander  Tetradrachm  (Enlarged) 
Fig.  0 


The  absolute  identity  in  style  and  workmanship  between  the  Baal 
figure  of  these  coins  and  the  Zeus  of  the  Alexander  tetradraclims  to  be 
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described  sit  the  commencement  of  Series  11  (p.  !)7)  proves  both  that 
the  dies  were  probably  cut  by  the  same  artists  and  that  the  coins  were 
issued  simultaneously  from  one  and  the  same  mint.  On  the  tetra- 
draehms  the  attitude  of  Zeus  corresponds  to  the  type  as  already  intro- 
duced on  Alexander’s  coinage  shortly  lifter  his  accession  to  the  Mace- 
donian throne.  Here  the  outstretched  right  hand  holds  the  eagle,  the 
left  rests  upon  the  lotos-tipped  sceptre.  On  the  Persic  staters  the 
figure  of  Baal -Tars,  as  far  as  clothing,  position  of  body  and  legs, 
and  details  of  hair  and  wreath  are  concerned,  is  identical  to  the  tetra- 
drachms,  the  extended  right  hand,  however,  grasps  the  sceptre  while 
the  left  rests  upon  his  hip.  The  structural  details  of  the  throne  on 
both  categories  of  coin  are  also  absolutely  identical.  As  stated  above, 
the  four  letters  T,  M,  5 and  I found  on  the  obverse  of  these  staters  can 
only  mean  that  the  coins  were  issued  under  the  auspices  and  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  four  cities  of  Tarsos,  Mallos,  Soloi  and  Issos.  The 
actual  striking,  however,  took  place  in  the  imperial  mint  at  Tarsos. 
This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  style  and  technique  of  the  coins  them- 
selves, but  also  by  the  club  of  Tarsiote  Herakles  on  the  reverse,  and  by 
the  letter  B which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Alexander  issues  of  both 
Series  I and  II.  Thus  we  see  that  not  only  were  these  staters  struck 
at  Tarsos  after  the  conquest  of  Cilicia  by  Alexander  but  that  it  was  the 
“ B ” official  of  that  mint  who  supervised  their  manufacture  for  the 
four  municipalities  of  Tarsos,  Mallos,  Soloi  and  Issos.  This  would 
also  dispose  of  the  various  attempts  to  see  in  the  B the  initial  letter  of 
BaoriXea)?,21  BeXeirc?,22  or  BaXa«po?.M  Furthermore,  now  that  we  possess  valid 
reasons  for  assigning  this  series  of  Persic  staters  to  a period  subsequent 
to  Alexander’s  arrival  in  Cilicia,  we  are  in  a position  to  answer  a ques- 
tion raised  by  Six  (Num.  Chron.,  3rd  Series,  vol.  IV,  1884,  page  138), 
who  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  these  pieces  the  marks  of  con- 
trol {ire  in  Greek,  whereas  on  the  earlier  coins  (which  bear  the  name  of 
Mazaios)  they  are  in  Aramaic.  When  the  old  mint  at  Tarsos  became 
a royal  mint  of  Alexander’s  empire  the  responsible  officials,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  sign  the  coinage,  were  now  either  Greeks  themselves  or  were 
henceforth  required  to  employ  Greek  letters  in  their  signatures.  For 
this  was  now  a central  mint  of  the  empire  and  its  coinage  of  Alexan- 
drine types  was  expected  to  circulate  throughout  the  Greek  world. 

21  Uabelon,  Traite  II,  p.  404. 

2~  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coin*  in  the  13.  M.  Lycaonia,  Isauria,  Cilicia,  1900,  introd.  lxxxiv. 
uote  1. 

23  Babelon,  Pes  Perses  Aeheineuides,  etc.  Paris,  1890,  p.  xlvi. 
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Emphasis  has  here  been  purposely  laid  on  the  character  of  the  mint  at 
Tarsus  in  order  to  bring  out  the  difference  that  existed  between  it  and 
the  mints  of  such  city-states  as  Arados,  Byblos,  Sidon  and  Ake.  In 
these  the  coinage,  though  conforming  in  weight,  types,  and  denomina- 
tions with  the  remainder  of  the  empire,  still  was  Allowed  to  retain 
something  of  its  local  character.  Thus  the  mint  marks  on  their  “Alex- 
exanders  ” are  often  in  native  characters.  On  the  lirst  issues  of  Arados 
and  Byblos  we  find  X2  and  '>*  respectively;  on  those  of  Sidon  x with  x 
or  2 and  later  also  T,  n,  a,  and  " ; on  those  of  Ake  the  name  of  the  city 
and  dates  are  in  Phoenician  letters.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  at 
Ake,  during  the  period  of  the  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Gaza  when  the  city 
served  as  a base  for  the  Greek  army,  the  tetradrachms  bore  Greek  sym- 
bols and  letters,*  but  so  soon  as  Alexander  departed  for  the  East  and 
the  mint  was  presumably  turned  over  to  the  local  authorities,  Phoeni- 
cian letters  appear.  Similarly,  the  first  issue  of  gold  staters  at  Sidon 
was  probably  associated  with  the  use  of  that  city  as  an  important  mili- 
tary base.25  These  staters  at  lirst  all  bear  various  symbols  as  mint 
marks,28  but  later  their  place  is  taken  by  Phoenician  alphabetical  dates 
when  the  city,  as  such,  acquired  the  right  to  coin  gold  as  well  as  silver. 
Thus,  by  comparing  them  with  the  earliest  Alexander  issues  of  the 
Phoenician  city-states,  we  can  see  that  the  Tarsi ote  issues  are  entirely 
imperial  in  character.  With  the  exception  of  style,  they  bear  no  dis- 
tinctively local  marks.  In  strong  contrast  to  this  are  the  Persic  staters 
described  above.  These,  although  evidently  struck  in  the  same  mint, 
at  the  same  time,  and  guaranteed  by  the  same  high  official  (B)  as  the 
Alexander  tetradrachms,  never-the-less  reveal  their  local  character  by 
their  types,  by  the  absence  of  the  name  of  any  satrap  or  king,  by  the 
presence  of  the  club  of  Herakles  of  Tarsos,  and,  finally,  by  the  four 
initial  letters  T,  M,  i and  l. 

After  having  pointed  out  the  true  date  and  character  of  these 
Persic  staters,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  reasons  for  the  reap- 
pearance of  a coin  which  one  might  have  supposed  would  have  been 
definitely  done  away  with  on  the  collapse  of  Persian  dominion  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  a new  order  of 

24  88  Dated  Alexander  Coinage  of  Sidon  and  Ake,”  varieties  1-4  of  Ake,  * y 

36  Idem.,  pi>.  22,  23  and  20. 

26  Idnn Varieties  1-7  of  Sidon.  Between  these  and  the  staters  with  the  alphabetical  dates 
come  several  staters  with  the  symbols  Filleted  Laurel  Branch  or  Galley.  These  symbols  are  of 
purely  local  significance  and,  because  of  the  accompanying  51,  prove  the  coins  were  issued  under 
local  authority. 
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tilings.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  customs  and 
prejudices  are  not  thus  lightly  changed  in  the  East.  That  this  truism 
was  recognized  and  respected  by  Alexander  himself  history  clearly 
shows.  The  same  spirit  is  shown  in  his  coinage.  In  many  of  his 
eastern  mints  due  consideration  of  local  conditions  seems  to  have  been 
taken.  In  other  words  his  types  and  the  Attic/ standard,  while  forming 
the  bulk  of  the  coinage  and  the  official  medium  of  exchange,  were  not 
absolutely  and  drastically  enforced  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  Thus 
for  Cyprus,  while  large  quantities  of  Alexander  staters,  tetradrachms, 
drachms,  and  bronze  pieces  were  coined  in  all  the  island  mints,  still,  at 
the  same  time,  small  denominations  of  Rhodian  weight  and  bearing 
local  types  were  allowed  to  be  issued.27  In  Arados  and  By  bios  small 
denominations  with  local  types  were  struck  along  with  the  regular 
Alexander  issues.28  At  Hierapolis  in  Syria  were  coined  didrachms  of 
Attic  weight  and  in  the  name  of  Alexander  or  of  the  High  Priest  Abd- 
Hadad,  but  all  bearing  local  types.21'  Throughout  the  last  quarter  of  the 
Fourth  Century  B.  C.  double  claries  with  the  old  Persian  types  were 
also  issued  at  Babylon,  along  with  the  gold  staters  and  silver  tetradrachms 
of  the  regular  Alexander  type.  These  and  many  other  instances  of  the 
same  sort  give  us  sufficient  reason  not  to  be  surprised  to  find  that  after 
the  conquest  of  Cilicia  by  Alexander  he  should  still  countenance  the 
coining  of  Persic  staters  in  his  mint  at  Tarsos.  In  Cilicia  the  Attic 
standard  was  well  known  and  accepted.  All  the  coins  struck  here, 
however,  and  the  bulk  of  the  circulating  medium  before  the  arrival  of 
Alexander  was  composed  of  Persic  staters  and  sigloi.  Not  only  was  it 
the  Persian  standard  that  had  for  centuries  been  employed  by  the  Cili  - 
cian  cities  of  Kelenderis,  Holmi,  Nagidos,  Soloi,  Mallos,  Tarsos,  Issos 
and  by  the  satraps  Tiribazos,  Pharnabazos,  Datames  and  Mazaios,  but 
the  principal  cities  and  districts  with  whom  the  Cilicians  traded  had 
been  accustomed  to  employ  the  same  standard  for  their  issues.  Among 
these  were  the  important  commercial  cities  of  Selge,  Aspendos,  Side, 
and  Arados,  as  well  as  the  Island  of  Cyprus.  The  merchants  and 
traders  of  Cilicia  had  also  important  commercial  connections  with  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor.  This  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  Persic  stand- 
ard for  the  issues  of  Ariarathes  I king  of  Cappadocia,  and  by  the  great 
find,  made  near. Caesarea  in  Cappadocia  in  1850,  which  was  entirely 

27  Nimi.  Chron.,  4lli  Series,  vol.  XV,  1915,  “ Some  Cypriote  Alexanders,”  passim. 

28  Jour.  Inter,  de  Num.  et  d’Areli.,  Vol.  Ill,  1900,  p.  150,  and  Vol.  IV,  1901,  pp.  41,  42; 
Cat.  of  Greek  Coins  in  the  B.  M.,  “ Phoenicia.” 

29  JCuni.  Chron.,  New  Series,  vol.  XVIII,  pp.  10»V1:U. 
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composed  of  Cilician  and  Aspendian  staters.  While  it  was  undoubtedly 
to  the  imperial  interest  for  Alexander  to  have  had  coined  only  his  own 
type  of  money  at  Tarsos,  in  order  to  conform  the  circulating  medium  of 
the  province  with  that  of  the  remainder  of  his  empire,  still  this  could 
only  he  done  gradually  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  eonhl  not  absolutely 
overlook  local  interests.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  permission 
was  at  this  time  granted  to  certain  commercial  centres  of  importance 
to  have  coined,  at  their  own  expense  and  in  the  central  mint  in  Tarsos, 
a series  of  coins  conforming  to  the  old  standard  and  type  by  which  so 
much  of  their  trade  in  the  past  had  been  carried  on. 

It  was  the  last  issue  in  Cilicia  of  the  satrap  Mazaios  which  evi- 
dently served  as  the.  model  for  the  new  coins  (compare  Plate  1,  5). 
Perhaps  these  types  were  chosen,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  commer- 
cial reasons,  because  of  their  peculiar  appropriateness  to  the  issuing 
mint.  On  the  obverse  is  enthroned  the  chief  divinity  of  Tarsos — Baal- 
Tars  as  the  Aramaic,  legend  definitely  states.  On  the  reverse  the 
emblem  of  the  city  itself  — the  lion  attacking  a bull  — is  depicted  over 
the  city  walls.  The  presence  of  the  club  but  confirms  what  the  types 
suggest. 

The  joint  action  of  the  four  municipalities  of  Tarsos,  Mallos,  Soloi 
and  lssos  in  causing  to  be  struck  a quasi -autonomous  issue  raises  an 
interesting  point.  In  studying  the  fourth  century  coinages  of  eastern 
Cilieia  it  would  seem  as  if  towards  the  middle  of  that  century,  or  even 
a little  earlier,  the  Persians  suppressed  .all  autonomous  coinages  of 
three  of  these  cities  in  favor  of  the  satrapal  issues.  At  least,  the  style 
of  such  pieces  as  have  survived  would  seem  to  suggest  that  only  Soloi 
was  permitted  to  issue  autonomous  coins  down  to  the  arrival  of  Alex- 
ander. It  will  also  be  remembered  that  of  all  the  Cilician  cities  it  was 
only  Soloi  that  seems  to  have  shown  any  marked  hostility  towards 
Alexander  and  for  this  reason  was  fined  two  hundred  talents  and  had  a 
Macedonian  garrison  placed  within  its  walls.80  Was  it  that  the  Solians, 
having  been  specially  favored  by  the  Persians  under  their  usual  custom 
of  u divide  et  imperii  " feared  they  were  about  to  lose  some  of  their 
special  privileges  under  the  new  regime.?  If  so,  they  only  succeeded 
in  causing  their  fear  to  come  true  for  they  were  reduced  to  equality 
with  their  sister  cities  of  Mallos  and  lssos  and,  among  other  things 
were  deprived  of  their  right  to  issue  true  autonomous  coins.  They  do 
not  seem  even  to  have  struck  coins  of  the  Alexander  type,  at  least  until 


80  Arrian  11,  5. 
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after  the  death  of  the  Macedonian.  This  is  in  strong  contrast,  with  the 
cities  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia. 

Gold  Alexander  Staters. 

SERIES  I,  circa  338-327  B.  C. 

Head  of  Athene  to  r.  in  crested  and  ser-  AAEIANAPOY  in  straight  line  on  1. 
pent  adorned  Corinthian  helmet.  She  Winged  Nike  on  basis,  seen  from  the  front, 
wears  necklace  of  pearls  and  her  hair,  in  turns  head  to  1.,  holds  wreath  in  out- 
corkscrewcurls, falls  loosely abon ther  head,  stretched  r.  and  stylis  of  peculiar  form  in  1. 


FIRST  GROUP. 

12  (var.  Muller,  no.  193).  In  left  field  : kantharos. 

Obverse  die.  Reverse  die. 

A ....  a E.  T.  N.,  Plate  III,  14. 

B . . . . /3  Petrograd  (no.  198). 

J3  (var.  Muller,  no.  105).  In  left  field  : trident  (downwards). 
C ....  7 E.  T.  N. : Petrograd. 


SECOND  01*011 


Similar  head,  but  hair  now  represented  Winged  Nike  on  basis  as  above  bolds 
by  short  curly  locks  tight  to  head.  stylis  of  same  form  as  preceding.  Inscrip- 

tion in  more  or  less  curved  line. 

14  (var.  Muller,  no.  193).  In. left  field  : kantharos. 


D . . 

E . . 

J5  (var.  Mii Her,  no 
F . . 

G . . 


. S London,  Plate  III,  1G. 

. e E.  T.  N.,  Plate  III,  15. 

105).  In  left  field:  trident  (downwards). 
. f Paris,  Plate  III,  17. 

. £ Alexandria,  Plate  III,  18. 


THIRD  GROUP. 

Similar,  but  bead  larger,  and  hair  a mass  „ Similar,  but  Nike  larger  and  the  stylis 
of  curly  locks.  adorned  at  apex  with  a flying  Nike. 

16  ( ).  Beneath  right  wing  : amphora.31 

P • • • * V Berlin  ; E.  T.  N.  Plate  III,  19  ; Paris  ; another  in 

the  trade. 

17  ( ).  Beneath  right  wing:  trident  (to  left). 

J . ...  0 Vienna  (no.  10430)  ; Berlin  (two  specimens), 

Plate  III,  no.  20  ; Petrograd  ; another 
in  the  trade. 


During  its  first  years  as  a member  of  Alexander’s  empire  the  Tarsos 
mint  did  not  confine  its  activities  to  striking  silver  tetradraehms  for  the 

81  Perhaps  really  intended  for  a Kantharos. 
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(•(Mitral  government,  and  Persic  staters  for  the  account  of  the  four 
municipalities  of  Tarsos,  Mallos,  Soloi  and  Issos.  (lold  staters  of 
Attie  weight  and  bearing  Alexander’s  name  and  well  known  types  were 
also  necessary  for  the  nso  of  a province  of  such  commercial  and  strate- 
gic importance  as  Cilicia  at  this  time  was. 

The  first  series  of  gold  Alexander  staters  struck  at  Tarsos  and  cat- 
alogued above,  can  he  divided  into  three  groups,  according  to  the  mod- 
ifications which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  their  style.  The  entire 
issue  seems  to  have  been  supervised  by  but  two  magistrates  signing 
themselves  Trident  and  Kantharos  (the  latter  symbol  in  the  third  group 
is  given  more  the  form  of  an  amphora  with  base) . Although  these  same 
two  symbols  were  also  being  used  on  the  staters  struck  at  this  time  in 
Macedonia,  the  style  of  the  two  series  is  so  radically  different  that  their 
several  issues  can  be  distinguished  with  ease.  It  is  only  in  the  first 
group  of  the  Tarsos  staters,  a group  that  approaches  the  most  closely 
to  the  Macedonian  prototype,  that  we  would  find  any  difficulty  at  all  in 
making  the  distinction.  Even  here  this  difficulty  vanishes  at  once  so 
soon  as  a visual  comparison  ean  be  made,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing cuts.  A mere  glance  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  drawing  and 


Macedonia  Tarsos  Macedonia 


composition  on  the  Tarsos  pieces  is  finer,  the  outlines  more  graceful, 
the  details  more  delicately  indicated,  and  the  relief  lower.  On  the 
Macedonian  pieces  the  locks  of  Athene  hang  down  in  stiff  and  clumsy 
curls,  the  figure  of  Nike  is  of  stockier  build  and  stands  less  gracefully. 
The  shapes  of  the  trident  symbol  also  vary;  on  the  first  and  second 
groups  of  the  Tarsos  coins  the  prongs  are  always  barbed  and  longer 
than  on  the  Macedonian  pieces  where  the  prongs  of  the  trident  are 
always  short  and  graduate  to  a sharp  point.  The  crossbar  of  the  stylis 
borne  by  Nike  varies  on  the  Tarsos  staters  from  that  found  on  the  Mace- 
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(Ionian  by  having  the  projections  at  the  tips  face  downwards  instead  of 
upwards.  There  is  little  need  of  pointing  out  the  many  and  great  di- 
vergencies in  style  and  details  of  composition  between  the  staters  of  the 
second  and  third  groups  of  the  Tarsos  issues  and  those  of  Macedonia. 
The  two  series  in  these  respects  are  utterly  unlike. 

We  have  seen  that  the  series  of  Alexander  staters  now  under  dis- 
cussion have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Macedonian  issues,  although  the 
latter  are  marked  with  similar  symbols  Kantliaros  and  Trident.  It  is 
a simple  matter  to  prove  that  the  two  series  have  nothing  in  common 
and  therefore  were  struck  at  different  mints  ; but  what  specific  grounds 
have  we  for  assigning  varieties  J2  to  17  to  Tarsos?  In  the  first  place 
our  choice  of  possible  mints  is  limited  to  the  northeastern  corner  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  very  style  and  details  of  composition  which  we 
have  found  so  divergent  from  those  on  the  staters  of  Macedonian  ori- 
gin. The  accompanying  cut  will  serve  to  show  the  great  similarity 


Tarsiote  Stater  Cypriote  Stater 


between  a stater  of  our  first  group  and  a contemporary  stater  which  the 
writer  has  elsewhere32  shown  was  struck  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  In 
every  essential  detail  the  Cypriote  piece  is  a copy.  Note,  for  instance, 
the  arrangement  of  Athene’s  locks  — in  contrast  to  the  Macedonian 
series ; note  also  the  similarity  in  pose  and  details  of  the  Nike  figure. 
On  both,  the  cross  piece  of  the  stylis  has  the  turned  down  end  projec- 
tions, a characteristic  peculiarity  only  found  on  the  staters  of  Cyprus 
and  those  now  under  discussion.  Again  compare  the  reverse  of  variety 
16  with  the  following  cut  which  is  the  reverse  of  a stater  from  Kition 


32  Some  Cypriote  ‘ Alexanders’,’'  Nuin.  Chron.,  4th  Series,  vol.  XV,  1915. 


Tarsos  Uxdkr  Ai.kxanukk 


<Xl 

in  Cyprus.  Aside  from  tli<*  general  similarity  in  appearance,  notice 
the  same  unusual  position  for  the  symbol  or  monogram,  the  same  curious 
way  Nike  has  her  hair  done  high  upon  her  head.  Again,  the  style  of 
the  Athene  head  on  nos.  16  and  17  is  directly  copied  on  a certain  stater 
of  this  period  which  belongs  to  A rad  os  (see  cut  no.  14).  If  the  pecu- 


Fix-  14 

liarities  of  style  place  our  staters  in  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, the  staters  of  Series  II  prove  that  it  is  the  Tarsos  mint 
which  issued  them.  These  will  be  treated  under  the  next  section;  suf- 
liee  it  here  therefore  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  same  die 
cutter  produced  their  obverses,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  Plate  111, 
nos.  19  and  20  with  nos.  21  and  22  on  the  same  Plate.  In  addition  to 
technical  reasons  we  also  have  the  law  of  probabilities — because  of  the 
elimination  of  all  other  possible  localities — to  confirm  our  decision  that 
it  could  only  have  been  at  Tarsos  where  our  particular  staters  could 
have  been  struck.  In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  Tar- 
sos was  undoubtedly  the  most  important  city,  from  a governmental 
standpoint  at  least,  between  Sardis  in  the  west  and  Babylon  in  the  East. 
As  under  the  Persian  Empire,  so  now,  Sardis  remained  the  chief  capi- 
tal of  the  Asiatic  lands  north  and  west  of  the  Taurus  mountains,  Baby- 
lon of  all  lands  from  Syria  to  the  eastern  confines  of  Persia.  Tarsos, 
as  actual  capital  in  Persian  times  of  Cilicia  and  North  Syria,  remained 
under  Alexander  the  most  important  metropolis  and  centre  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  entire  Cilieian,  Syrian  and  Phoenician  districts.  As 
Antioch  had  not  yet  been  founded,  there  could  be  no  possible  rival,  for 
the  flourishing  city-states  of  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  were  at  this  time 
more  like  semi -independent  allies  than  like  so  many  integral  portions 
of  the  empire.  The  Alexandrine  coinages  of  these  cities  bring  out 
this  point  clearly.  The  issues  of  Arados,  Byblos,  Sidon,  Ake,  Damns  - 
kos,  and  the  Cypriote  eities  all  bear  mint  marks  of  purely  local  signifi- 
cance, showing  the  almost  autonomous  character  of  their  coinages. 
The  only  exceptions  are  the  earliest  gold  staters  of  Sidon,  and  silver 
tetrad  rachms  of  Ake  which,  perhaps,  were  struck  by  royal  authority 
during  the  sieges  of  Tyre  and  Gaza.  They  did  not  need  local  mint 
marks  as,  presumably,  the  coinage  was  only  intended  for  the  use  of 
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Alexander’s  army  and  so  was  issued  under  the  supervision,  not  of  local 
magistrates,  but  of  royal  appointees.  We  thus  see  that  all  the  large 
cities  of  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  are  amply  provided  with  a gold  coinage 
struck  in  their  local  mints.  There  is  no  important  city  in  or  near  the 
coasts  of  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Mediterranean  which  has  not 
a gold  coinage  at  this  time,  except,  the  four  large  cities  of  eastern  Cili- 
cia. But  Mallos,  Soloi  and  lssos  now  no  longer  possessed  a mint  of 
their  own  as  we  saw  how  they  had  to  have  their  issues  of  Persic  staters 
struck  at  Tarsos.  Tarsos  therefore  remains  as  the  only  possible  and 
logical  location  for  our  issue  of  Alexander  staters.  Particularly  is  this 
the  ease  as,  possessing  only  magistrate’s  symbols,  on  the  analogy  of  the 
two  series  of  Sidon  and  Ake  mentioned  above,  our  staters  would  seem 
to  have  been  purely  royal  issues.  Tarsos,  being  the  governmental  cen- 
tre of  all  this  district,  would  then  be  the  natural  place  to  which  to 
.assign  them.  The  purpose  of  this  issue  of  gold  staters  would  be  to  sup- 
plant the  darics  of  the  preceding  regime  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  large  military  forces  stationed  in  Cilicia  for  the  protection  both  of 
the  province  itself  and  of  the  important  highway  which  traversed  it. . 

On  one  issue  of  the  contemporary  tetradraehms  (var.  5)  a trident 
was  also  used  as  an  additional  symbol.  Possibly  we  have  to  do  with 
the  same  supervising  magistrate.  In  this  case,  however,  the  form  of 
the  trident  varies  slightly,  having  some  ornamental  scrolls  between  the 
prongs  and  beneath  the  efoss-bar.  Perhaps  on  the  gold  pieces  these 
scrolls  were  omitted  because  of  the  necessarily  smaller  scale  of  the 
symbol. 

Like  the  silver  issues,— both  Alexander  tetradraehms  and  Persic 
staters, — these  gold  staters  are  also  struck  from  loose  dies,  a character- 
istic of  the  Cilician  mints  under  Alexander  the  Great,  in  contrast  to 
the  neighboring  Cypriote  and  Phoenician  mints. 

Gold  Alexander  Staters. 

SERIES  IT,  circa  327-324  B.  C. 

Head  of  Athene  to  r.  of  exactly  similar  AAEIANAPOV  on  1.  Winged  Nike 
style  and  type  as  on  the  third  group  of  standing  to  1.  on  basis,  holding  wreath  in 
Series  I,  except  that  now  a running  griilin  outstretched  r.  and  sty  1 is  in  1.  In  front 
adorns  the  helmet.  of  Nike  a plow. 

18  (Midler,  no.  11a).  Beneath  right  wing:  Thunderbolt. 

lv  ....  i London,  Plate  III,  21. 

19  ( ),  Beneath  right  wing:  Ham's  head. 

\i  ....  K London,  Plate  III,  22  ; Berlin  (two  specimens). 


T A us  os  ITndek  Alkxaxijku 
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This  new  issue  of  Alexander  staters  followed  immediately  upon  the 
third  group  of  the -preceding  series,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  style.  Ex- 
cept that  the  serpent  has  been  changed  to  a griflin  on  Athene’s  helmet, 
obverse  die  K is  so  similar  to  die  J that  we  have  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose it  was  cut  by  the  same  artist. 

This  issue  appears  to  be  more  local  in  character  than  the  previous 
one  — at  least  an  additional  symbol,  the  Plow,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  a direct  reference  to  the  surrounding  district  of  Tarsos,  is 'here 
placed  on  the  reverse,  alongside  the  changing  magistratal  symbol.  The 
plow  has  already  appeared  on  certain  issues  struck  at  Tarsos  (Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.,  PI.  xxxii,  no.  7)  where  it  forms  part  of  the  type,  an  eagle  with 
extended  wings  being  perched  upon  it.  Like  the  wheat  stalk  in  the 
field  of  the  Persic  staters  of  Alexander  (figs.  5 to  7)  and  Mazaios  (Plate 
1,  no.  f>),  or  held  in  the  hand  of  Baal -Tars  on  other  staters  of  this 
satrap  (Plate  I,  nos.  1-4)  and  of  Dataines  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  PI.  xxix, 
nos.  11-15),®  the  plow  too  may  typify  the  far  famed  fertility  of  the 
Tarsiote  plain.31 

Of  the  two  magistrate’s  symbols  enumerated  above,  one,  the  Ham’s 
head,  has  already  appeared ‘as  a personal  symbol  beneath  the  throne  of 
Baal -Tars  on  certain  varieties  of  the  Mazaios  staters  (see  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.,  PI.  xxx,  no.  7 and  Babelon,  Traite  II2,  PI.  cxi,  nos.  If),  20,  PI. 
cxii,  no.  1).  The  time  which  elapsed  between  this  appearance  and  the 
one  on  the  Alexander  staters  now  under  discussion  perhaps  precludes  the 
possibility  of  this  symbol  having  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  person. 

Alexander  Silver  Issues. 

SERIES  II,  circa  327-324  R.  C. 

Head  of  youthful  Ilerakles  to  r.  as  on  AAEIANAPOY  on  r.  Zeus  with  eagle 
Series  I.  Circle  of  dots.  and  sceptre  as  on  Series  I,  except  that 

now  he  always  has  heavy  locks  of  hair 
over  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  the  foot-' 
stool  is  sometimes  missing. 

FIRST  OKOI’I*. 

20  ( ).  TETUADRACHM. 

r 

beneath’  throne  : B,  Pellet  beneath  left  arm. 

XXVIII  ....  1 16  Egger  Sale,  May,  1912,  no.  (5(>3,  Plate  IV,  1. 

83  The  ear  of  wheat  even  forms  the  reverse  type  of  an  early  stater  of  Tarsos  (Hrit.  Mus.  Cat.. 
1*1.  xxviii,  no.  12)  and,  in  connection  with  the  obverse  type  of  the  lion  and  bull,  certainly  has 
direct  reference  to  Tarsos  and  the  fertility  of  its  surrounding  plain. 

34  See,  however,  the  discussions  of  this  symbol  on  pp.  102  and  103. 
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XXIX 

XXX 


. nr  E.  T.  N-,  Plate  IV,  2. 

. US  Amer.  Num.  Soe. 

. no  E.  T.  N. 

. 117  “ Cambridge  (McClcan  Coll.),  Plate  IV , 3. 


21  (Midler,  no.  1283).  TETRADRACHM. 

Beneath  throne  ; r,  Pellet  beneath  left  arm. 

XXVIII  ....  no  Amer.  Num.  Soc.,  Plate  IV,  4. 

XXXI  ....  120  E.  T.  N.,  Plate  IV,  5. 

22  ( ).  1)1  DRACHM. 

Beneath  throne  : Pellet  beneath  left  arm. 

London  (ex  Montagu  Sale),  Plate  IV,  C. 

23  ( — -)•  DRACHM. 

Beneath  throne  : Pellet  beneath  left  arm. 

London,  Plate  IV,  7. 

24  ( ).  TRIOBOL. 

Beneath  throne  : T,  Pellet  beneath  left  arm. 

London,  Plate  IV,  8;  E.  T.  N.;  Dattari. 

25  ( ).  TETRADRACHM.  , 

Pellet  beneath  left  arm. 


XXVJII  . . . 

. 121 

E.  T.  N.,  Plate  IV,  9. 

. 122 

“ Amer.  Num.  Soc. 

. 122 

XXIX85.  . . 

. 124 

“ Plate  IV,  10. 

. 122 

U 

. 120 

“ (Elder,  no.  211). 

XXX  . . . 

122 

Egger  Sale,  May,  1912,  no, 

. 122, 

E.  T.  N. 

. 124 

It 

. 127 

<( 

. 122 

XXXII  . . . 

. 121 

In  the  trade. 

. 124 

E.  T.  N. 

. 127 

Elder,  no.  188. 

. 12!) 

London,  Plate  IV,  12:  E.  ' 

. ISO 

Elder,  no.  48. 

26  (Muller,  uu.  1282).  TETRADRACHM. 
Pellet  beneath  throne. 

XXXII  . . . 

. 1S1 

E.  T.  N„  Plate  IV,  18. 

27  ( )•  '1 

Pellet  bene 

XXVJII 


ETRADR  ACIIM. 

ith  throne,  another  beneath  left  arm. 

. 132  Oxford  (Ashmolean). 

85  Break  beneath  chin  appears.  General  appearauce  of  die  still  sharp. 


Taksos  IJ.ndkk  Alkxa.vhek 


07 


xxix* 


XXX 


XXXII 


28  (Midler,  no 


29  (Muller,  no 
Beneath  thn 
XXVIIF 


XXIX 

XXX® 


/ > 1 
. !•)'> 

E.  T.  N. 

• U4 

u ( Elder,  no.  07 

. !■>') 

Elder,  no.  231. 

. uo 

Elder,  no.  1 18. 

. t.rr 

E.  T.  N. 

. us 

L.  V.  Case. 

. U!) 

Toronto. 

. 140 

E.  T.  N. 

. 140 

u 

. m 

44 

. 142 

“ Plate  IV,  15. 

. 14,: 

44 

. in 

44 

. 14.', 

44 

. 140 

Elder,  no.  227. 

. 147 

V.  Hammer. 

. 14s 

Amer.  Num.  .Soc. 

. 14!) 

E.  T.  N.,  Plate  IV,  IB. 

. 17,0 

44 

. 17,1 

In  the  trade. 

. !7,2 

L.  V.  Case. 

*281). 


TRIOBOL. 

London. 37 

1284).  TETRA  DRACHM. 

me  : 


0,  Pellet  beneath  left  arm. 

. h',2, 

E.  T.  N. 

. 17,4 

44 

. l',7, 

In  the  trade. 

. 17,0 

E.  T.  N.,  Plate  IV,  17. 

. J7,7 

44 

. 17, s 

4t 

. 17,0 

44 

. mo 

Elder,  no.  168. 

. 17,7, 

V.  Hammer,  Plate  IV,  18. 

. 17,0 

Amer.  Num.  Soe. ; E.  T.  N. 

. 101 

E.  T.  N. 

. 102 

44 

38  More  breaks  appear  on  this  die. 

87  It  is  uncertain  if  this  variety  really  exists.  Midler  claims  it  to  be  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  But  tile  only  specimen  the  writer  is  cognizant  of  is  the  one  catalogued  under  var.  2'.t. 

88  Die  XXV111  now  showing  effects  of  long  use.  Details  becoming  blurred  and  break  ap- 
pears beneath  nose. 

39  Details  becoming  blurred. 
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XXX  . . . 

. 166 

E.  T.  N. 

. 16  If 

Oxford  (Ashmolean);  E. 

XXXIP'*  . . . 

. 168 

E.  T.  N.,  Plate  V,  1. 

. 160 

In  the  trade. 

. 160 

E.  T.  N. 

. 166 

44 

30  ( ).'  TETRADRACHM. 

Beneath  throne  : © Pellet  heneath  left  arm,  another  between  sceptre  and 

throne. 

XXIX  .....  /«/  E.  T.  N.,  Plate  V,  2. 

. . . . 167  In  the  trade. 

XXXII  . . . . 168  Oxford  (Ashmolean)  ; E.  T.  N. 

3J  (Nnm.  Zeitschrift,  vol.  I,  1869,  p.  55,  no.  317).  DRACHM. 

Beneath  throne  : © 

Berlin. 


SECOND  CROUP. 

The  general  characteristics  of  this  group  are  broader  flans,  the  footstool  always 
present,  and  the  inscription  AAEIANAPOY  always  written  in  a straight  line. 

32  ( ).  TETRADRACHM. 

Beneath  throne:  ivy  leaf  (pointing  upwards). 

XXXIII  ....  160  E.  T.  N.,  Plate  V,  3. 

XXXI V  ....  170  44  Plate  V,  4. 

33  ( ).  TETRADRACHM. 

Beneath  throne  : ivy  leaf  (pointing  downwards). 

XXXV  . . . . 17 1 E.  T.  N.,  Plate  V,  5. 

34  (Num.  Zeitschrift,  vol.  I,  1869,  p.  38,  no.  81).  TETRADRACHM. 

Beneath  throne  : bunch  of  grapes. 

XXXVI  ’ ....  173  E.  T.  N. 

. . . . 176  44  Plate  V,  6. 

35  ( ).  TETRADRACHM. 

Beneath  throne  : Pellet  over  bunch  of  grapes. 

XXXIV  ....  174  E.  T.  N.,  Plate  V,  7. 

. . . . 176  “ 

. . . . 176  44 

XXXVII  ....  176  44  Plate  V,  8. 

36  ( )■  TETRADRACHM. 

Beneath  throne:  Two  pellets  over  bunch  of  grapes. 

XXXIV  ....  177  Oxford  (Ashmolean),  Plate  V,  9. 

XXXVIII  ....  178  E.  T.  N.  (Elder,  no.  186),  Plate  V,  10. 

....  170 


40  New  breaks  appear  and  details  growing  blurred. 


Tarsus  Unhek  Alexander 


!»<» 


37  ( )•  TETRADRACHM. 

Pellet  Over  left  arm. 


XXXVIII  . 

. . . ISO 

Oxford  (Ashmolcnn);  E.  T.  N., 

XXXIX  . 

. . . ISI 

E.  T.  N.,  Plate  V,  12. 

, 

. . . ISJ 

tl 

38  ( ). 

TETRADRACHM. 

Beneath  throne  : O Pellet 

over  left  arm. 

XXXVIII"  . 

. . . ts.i 

E.  T.  X. 

* 

. . . tSj 

“ Plate  V,  13. 

XXX IX  . 

. . . / «SV7 

U 

. 

. . . isa 

t( 

. . . tS7 

Oxford  ( Aslunolean). 

XL  . 

. . . tss 

E.  T.  N.  (Elder,  no.  104). 

. 

. . . ISO 

“ Plate  V,  14. 

. 

. . . too 

Egger  Sale,  May,  1012,  no.  6(54. 

XLI  . 

. . . tot 

E.  T.  N. 

♦ 

. . . 102 

it 

. 

. . . to.] 

F.  M.  Kndieott,  Plate  V,  15. 

XL  I 


third  miour. 

Similar  to  preceding  except  that  the  title  BA2IAE02  is  now  added  to  AAEI- 
ANAPOY  on  the  reverse. 

39  (Muller,  no.  1280).  TETKADUACHM. 

. 10’+  Toronto  ; E.  T.  N„  Plate  VI,  1. 

. /or,  E.  T.  N. 

. /!)<! 

. 107  Cambridge  (Leake  Coll.). 

. /OS  E.  T.  N. 

1285).  TETRADRACHM. 
rone  : 0 Pellet  over  left  arm. 

. 100  E.  T.  N.,  Plate  VI,  2 ; another  in  the  trade. 

. JOO  In  the  trade. 

. JO  I E.  T.  N.,  Plate  VI,  8. 


40  (Midler,  no 
Beneath  tli 
XXXIX42  . 

XLI  . 


Accompanying  the  staters  of  Series  II  and  following  immediately 
upon  the  tetradrachnis  of  Series  I and  the  first  issue  of  Persic  silver 
staters  comes  a new  issue  of  Alexander  tetradraehms.  These,  like  the 
gold,  are  all  distinguished  by  the  symbol  plow  accompanied  by  magis- 
trate letters,  symbols,  or  pellets.  It  seems  possible,  as  was  suggested 
above,  that  we  here  have  to  do  with  a real  mintmark, — that  is,  a sym- 

41  Flaw  on  neck  ami  jaw  increasing,  other  signs  of  wear  beginning  to  show. 

42  Obverse  die  becoming  very  much  worn. 
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bol  intended  to  definitely  mark  these  particular  coins  as  having  been 
struck  at  Tarsos.  On  the  other  hand,  the  succeeding  issues,  as  we  will 
soon  see,  do  not  confirm  this  assumption  and  the  plow  may,  after  all, 
he  only  the  personal  symbol  of  the  chief  magistrate  supervising  the 
coinage.  Limited  as  our  present  knowledge  is  of  the  coinages  struck 
during  the  lifetime  of  Alexander  the  Great,  it  would  never-the-less 
seem  as  if  the  four  principal  cities  of  Phoenicia  (Arados,  Byblos,  Sidou, 
Ake) , Damaskos  the  metropolis  of  Coele-Syria,  and  the  cities  of  Cyprus 
were  the  only  mints  allowed  to  place  marks  of  definite  local  significance 
upon  their  Alexander  issues.  Now  we  know  for  a certainty  that  Cyprus 
was  never  subjugated  by  Alexander;  its  princes  and  cities,  however, 
became  his  allies  and  were  treated  as  such,  retaining  possession  of  their 
own  fleets  and  armies  as  well  as  their  immemorial  right  of  coinage/8 
Under  the  Persian  empire  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Arados,  Byblos, 
Sidon  and  Tyre  were  allies 44  — not  subjects  — of  the  Great  King.  As 
Alexander  made  it  a practice  in  the  eastern  portion  of  his  empire  to 
take  over,  with  as  little  change  as  possible,  the  customs  and  conditions 
of  rule  of  the  Persian  regime  it  is,  a priori , likely  that  Arados,  Byblos 
and  Sidon  became  his  allies  when  they  voluntarily  deserted  the  Persian 
cause  and  placed  their  fleets  and  resources  at  his  disposal.  The  fact 
that  history  distinctly  mentions  the  Phoenician  princes  and  the  Phoe- 
nician fleets  after  this  time,  together  with  the  local  character  of  their 
Alexandrine  issues,  shows  this  surmise  to  be  the  correct  one.  Under 
the  Persians  Tyre  was  the  fourth  member  of  this  group,  but  when 
in  333  B.  C.  she  refused  to  receive  Alexander  within  her  walls  and 
remained  loyal  to  the  Persian  cause,  she  was  besieged,  taken,  prac- 
tically destroyed,  and  her  population  sold  into  slavery.  The  consider- 
able city  of  Ake,  a few  miles  to  the  south,  seems  then  to  have  taken 
her  place.  At  least  we  are  led  to  this  surmise  by  the  absence  of  any 
Alexander  coinage  attributable  to  Tyre  much  before  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.B.  C.,  while  Ake  during  this  very  period  issued  a pro- 
lific coinage  marked  by  the  dates  of  a local  era  and  the  city’s  name  in 
Phoenician  characters.  Of  the  position  that  Damascus  enjoyed  at  this 
period  we  know  little  or  nothing,  but  as  she  was  a rich  and  powerful 
metropolis,  and  was  allowed  to  place  her  initials  and  symbol  (the  ram) 
upon  her  Alexander  coinage,  perhaps  she  too,  like  her  Phoenician 
neighbors,  was  an  ally  rather  than  a subject  of  the  new  order  of  things. 

43  Nu ill.  Cliron.,  loc.  Hi. 

44  Herodotus,  iii,  10;  Hieronymus,  44  Adv.  Joviniau,”  i,  45;  44  Persarum  foedus  Aegyptii 
regia  societate  neglexerat”  (Strato). 
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Now  the  purpose  of  this  digression  has  been  to  emphasize  the  point 
we  have  apparently  gained,  namely,  that  wherever  it  has  been  possible 
to  establish  the  local  significance  of  certain  symbols  and  letters  appear- 
ing on  coins  struck  in  the  East  during  Alexander’s  lifetime,  in  every 
case  such  coins  are  attributable  to  some  allied  or  semi -independent 
community.  As  the  number  of  such  cities  as  well  as  such  specially 
marked  coinages  is  practically  limited  to  the  ones  just  mentioned,  it 
follows  that  the  Alexandrine  coinage  of  this  period,  struck  in  the  cities 
subject  to  the  central  government,  was  not  permitted  to  bear  marks  of 
true  local  significance.  In  other  words  the  symbols  and  letters  found 
on  them  are  magistratal  and  not  municipal.  In  turning  to  the  remainder 
of  Alexander’s  eastern  issues  there  is  not  a symbol  or  monogram,  ex-  . 
cept  those  enumerated  above,  which  can  satisfactorily  be  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  a locality  rather  than  to  a magistrate.  We  therefore  have 
no  reason  to  expect  a local  symbol  on  the  Alexandrine  coinages  at  Tar- 
sos.  As  pointed  out  before,  the  only  truly  municipal  coinage  of  Tarsos 
at  this  period  were  the  Persic  staters  of  local  types.  It  is  consequently 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  plow  has  any  real  local  significance,  but  was 
probably  the  personal  badge  of  the  supervising  magistrate. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  present  series,  marked  by  the  plow,  a 
change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  our 
mint.  No  longer  do  the  coins  present  any  evidence  that  they  were 
produced  in  two  more  or  less  independent  branches,  or  “ officinae,”  of 
the  imperial  mint  establishment.  Within  each  of  the  three  groups,  into 
which  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  divide  the  present  series,  obverse  dies 
are  used  indiscriminately  in  conjunction  with  the  many  varieties  ob- 
servable in  reverse  dies.  These  three  groups  are  consecutive  and  not, 
perchance,  contemporary  as  proved  by  progression  of  style  and  the 
constant  reuse  of  worn  reverse  dies  from  a preceding  group. 

Our  series  opens  with  the  magistrate  B,  of  Series  I,  still  in  office. 
He  however  does  not  long  remain  as  he  places  his  initial  only  on  the 
first  few  issues.  That  these  are  the  first  issues  of  the  new  series  is 
definitely  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  obverse  dies  XXVIII,  XXIX  and 
XXX  do  not  here  reveal  the  pronounced  fractures  and  other  signs  of 
wear  so  evident  on  them  not  long  afterward.  The  remainder  of  this 
series  bears  the  signatures  r,  O,  ivy  leaf  and  bunch  of  grapes,  accom- 
panied by  various  arrangements  of  dots  or  pellets,  the  whole  issue 
supervised  by  the  magistrate  whose  symbol  .is  the  plow  (if  indeed  the 
Plow  is  not  a mintmark  of  Tarsos  itself) . 
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The  entire  sequential  arrangement  of  Series  II  is  here  based  on 
progressive  signs. of  wear  observable  in  the  obverse  dies  used,  guided 
by  the  obvious  progression  in  style  and  technique  displayed  by  the  dies 
themselves.  It  is  noticeable,  as  our  series  advances,  that  the  flans  tend 
to  grow  broader  — and  therefore  thinner,  — the  relief  lower,  the  design 
more  spread,  the  artistic  qualities  more  stereotyped  but  the  actual  exe- 
cution of  details  perhaps  a little  better. 

The  length  of  time  assigned  to  our  series  (circa  327-324  B.  C.)  is 
based  on  two  observations.  Series  I,  with  its  twenty-seven  obverse 
dies  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  reverse  dies,  we  had  reason  to  believe 
must  have  covered  about  six  years.  On  the  strength  of  this  our  present 
• series  with  its  fourteen  obverse  dies  and  eighty-five  reverse  dies  ought 
to  have  covered  at  least  three  years.  In  following  up  this  indication 
we  then  find  that  our  third  group  of  Series  II,  characterized  by  the 
presence  for  the  first  time  of  the  title  /3a<n\ev<;,  would  fall  about  324  B.  C. 
Now  it  has  been  the  writer’s  experience  in  studying  the  early  Alexan- 
der coinages  of  Macedonia  and  Babylon  that  their  first  use  of  this  title 
seems  to  have  occurred  about  a year  or  so  previous  to  the  death  of 
Alexander,  or  between  325  and  324  B.  C.  A discussion  of  the  reasons 
for  this  innovation  at  this  particular  time  would  probably  only  lead  to 
indefinite  results.  In  passing,  the  writer  would  therefore  prefer  to 
merely  hazard  the  suggestion  that  the  title  was  for  the  first  time  adopted 
on  the  royal  coinage  in  this  year  in  consequence  of  the  glorious  news 
that  must  then  have  reached  the  west  from  India.  It  was  in  325  B.  C. 
that  Alexander  had  finally  overcome  all  resistance  in  the  last  remain  - 
ing  province  of  the  Persian  Empire,  and  therefore  that  empire,  in  its 
fullest  extent,  now  acknowledged  him  as  its  sovereign  and  overlord  in 
place  of  the  Persian  king.  Alexander  was  by  right  of  birth  /3 ao-tXeA  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  now,  by  right  of  conquest,  he  takes  the 
place  of  the  Persian  fia<n\eik.  As  such  the  central  and  royal  mints  of 
Macedonia,  of  Tarsos  and  of  Babylon  would  now  seem  to  have  defi- 
nitely proclaimed  him  on  their  respective  coinages. 

The  material  on  which  our  studies  of  Series  II  is  based  is  some- 
what more  complete  than  that  of  Series  I.  The  result  being  that  for 
the  present  series  we  know  of  fourteen  obverse  and  eighty -five  reverse 
dies  — an  average  of  six  reverse  dies  to  one  obverse.  This  more  closely 
approaches  what  would  seem  to  have  been  the  usual  proportion  in  an- 
cient mints  due  to  the  greater  wear  and  tear  that  had  to  be  endured  by 
the  reverse  die.  As,  in  the  present  case,  the  obverse  dies  seem  to  have 
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been  indiscriminately  used  with  various  reverse  ones  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing unusually  high  proportions  of  actual  usage:  die  XXXI J is  found 
•associated  with  no  less  than  sixteen  reverses,  die  XXIX  with  seventeen, 
and  die  XXX  with  twenty-one.  Because  of  the  indiscriminate  use  in 
this  particular  case  of  various  reverse  dies,  this  perhaps  does  not  give 
us  a fair  idea  of  the  true  average  of  reverse  and  obverse  dies  actually 
cut  for  use  in  an  ancient  mint. 


Alexandeh  Issues. 
SERIES  III,  circa  324-311)  B.  C. 
nnsr  okoi'i*. 


TETR  A DRAOII.M. 

Head  of  Herakles  as  on  preceding  issue 
(third  group). 

BRONZE.  Same  types  as  no.  (1. 

41  (Muller,  no.  1286).  TETR  A DRACHM 
In  field,  PSP.  beneath  throne,  ©. 

Obverse  die.  Reverse  die. 


Similar  type,  style,  and  inscription  as  on 
preceding  issue  (third  group). 


XU  I . 

. . .202 

E.  T.  N.  ; London,  Plate  VI,  4 ; Egger  1 

1012,  no.  732. 

, 

. . . 202 

London. 

. 

. . . 204 

Oxford  (Ashmolean). 

XL1II  . 

. . . 20.5 

E.  T.  N.  (two  specimens);  Toronto,  Plate 

(Nuin.  Zeitsehr.,  vol.  I, 

18(59,  p.  39,  no.  92).  TETRADRACHM. 

In  field, 

w it  eat  n-  it ka king  NIKE  to  r.  Beneath  throne, 

XUV  . 

. . . 20<i 

E.  T.  N. 

. 

. . . 207 

Amer.  Num.  Soe. 

XbV  . 

. . . 200 

E.  T.  N.,  Plate  VI,  6 (obverse). 

XbVI  . 

. . . 207 

“ Plate  VI,  6 (reverse). 

(Mii  Her, 

nos.  198  and  200).  TETRA DRACHM. 

In  field, 

wreath-hearing  nike  to  r.  Beneath  throne,  /tj . 

XUV  . 

. . . SOS 

E.  T.  N. ; Gotha. 

. . . 200 

Egger  Sale,  Xb,  1912,  no.  097. 

. . . 210 

In  the  trade. 

. . . 211 

E.  T.  N.,  Plate  VI,  7. 

. . . 212 

U 

. . . 21.) 

L.  V.  Case. 

. . . 2H 

L.  V.  Case. 

XbV  . 

. . . 21.5 

Boston,  Plate  VI,  8. 

. . . 210 

In  the  trade. 

XbVI  . 

. , . 212 

L.  V,  Case. 
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XLVI  . ...  217 

E.  T.  N.,  Plate  VI,  0. 

....  2 IS 

Oxford  (Ashmolean). 

....  21!) 

E.  T.  N. 

XL VII  ....  21!) 

“ Plate  VI,  10. 

....  220 

U 

. ...  221 

Cambridge  (Fitzwilliam). 

222 

Egger  Sale,  1012,  no.  607 

....  222, 

E.  T.  N. 

(Miiller,  no.  215a).  BRONZE. 

Types  similar  to  no.  \\ . 

Obverse,  capuoeus  in  front  of  face. 

Reverse,  capuceus  above  club. 

Berlin  ; Copenhagen. 

45  ( ).  BRONZE. 

Similar. 

Obverse,  capuoeus  in  front  of  face. 

Reverse,  capuoeus  above  club,  I below  bow. 

E.  T.  N.  (countermarked,  Triskelis),  Plate  VI,  11. 

46  ( ).  BRONZE. 

Similar. 

Obverse,  capuceus  in  front  of  face. 

Reverse,  capuceus  above  club,  star  beneath  quiver. 

E.  T.  N.  (two  specimens). 

Yale  Univ.  Coll.  (Star  takes  form  of  Aramaic  n). 


SECOND  GROUP. 


Types. 

STATER. 

Head  of  Athene  to  r.  in  crested  Corin- 
thian helmet  adorned  with  serpent,  hair  in 
formal  curls. 

TETRADRACHM. 

Head  of  young  Herakles  of  advanced 
style  to  r.  Circle  of  dots. 


AAEZANAPOY  (on  r.),  BAS1AEQS  (on 
1.).  Nike  advancing  to  1.  holds  wreath  in 
outstretched  r.  and  victory-adorned  stylis 
in  1. 

BASIAEQS  (above),  AAEZANAPOY  (on 
r.).  Zeus  of  advanced  style  seated  to  1., 
legs  parallel  and  feet  resting  on  footstool, 
holds  eagle  in  outstretched  r.  and  sceptre 
in  1. 


47  (Muller,  no.  108).  TETRADRACHM. 

In  field,  wreath-bearing  nike  to  r.  Beneath  throne,  /N  | ©. 

XLVIII  . . . .224  E.  T.  N. 

XLIX  . . . . S3o  “ Plate  VI,  12. 

....  220 
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48 


49 


XI, IX 

227 

E.  T.  N. ; Egger  Sale,  1912,  no.  (597. 

....  22S 

Oxford  (Ashmolean). 

I, 

227 

E.  T.  N. 

22!) 

“ Plate  VI,  13. 

2.70 

Toronto. 

1,1 

....  2.71 

E.  T.  N.,  Plate  VI,  14. 

....  2-  72 

44  ; another  in  the  trade. 

1,1 1 1 

....  2.72 

V.  Hammer,  Plate  VII,  1. 

LIV 

....  2.7.7 

F.  M.  Endicott;  Plate  VII,  2. 

....  23'f 

Oxford  (Ashmolean). 

....  2.  73 

In  the  trade. 

LV 

....  2.70 

In  the  trade,  Plate  VII,  3. 

....  2.77 

Cambridge  (Leake  Coll.). 

....  2.7S 

Egger  Sale,  1912,  no.  G04. 

LVI 

....  2.7!) 

F.  M.  Endicott,  Plate  VII,  4. 

• 

. ...  240 

Toronto. 

. ...  241 

E.  T.  N. 

(Num. 

Zeitschr,  vol.  I, 

18G9,  p.  34,  no.  30).  STATER. 

In  front  of  Nike,  I j 

i. 

• . . . X 

Berlin  ; London,  Plate  VII,  5 ; Petrognid  . 
tchikoff  ; Egger  Sale,  1912,  no.  37: 

(Num. 

Zeitschr.,  vol.  I, 

1809,  p.  38,  no.  91).  TETRADRACHM. 

In  field,  wreath-hearing  Nike  to  r.  Beneath  throne,  Al  1 S. 

L 

. ...  242 

In  the  trade. 

LII 

....  243 

E.  T.  N.,  Plate  VII,  6. 

...  .244 

44 

LVII 

....  243 

F.  M.  Endicott,  Plate  VII,  7. 

LVI  II 

....  240 

F.  M.  Endicott,  Plate  VII,  8 ; in  the  trade, 

....  247 

E.  T.  N. ; London. 

....  243 

tt 

LIX 

....  240 

Oxford  (Ashmolean). 

....  230 

E.  T.  N.,  Plate  VII,  9. 

STATER. 

Head  of  Athene  to  r.,  as  before.  Formal 
curls  on  dies  L,  M,  O,  P,  flowing  locks  on 
dies  N and  Q. 

TETRADRACHM. 

Head  of  young  Hemkles  as  before.  On 
earliest  dies  a cirele  of  dots,  later  dies 
plain. 


TII11U)  GROUP. 

Types. 


Inscription  and  types  same  as  on  pre- 
ceding stater,  no.  48. 


Inscription  and  types  as  on  preceding 
tetrad rach ms.  The  Zens  throne  hence- 
forth has  legs  of  special  type.  'Fhe  entire 
reverse  design  is  surrounded  by  plain  circle. 
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BRONZE.  AAErANAPOY  Between  clul*  and  Bow 

Head  of  young  Herakles.  Aftt.MiNarui 

in  quiver. 

50  (Miiller,  no.  213).  STATER. 

On  extreme  left,  caduokus.  In  front  of  Nike,  £7  I 
....  /a  Paris,  Plate  VII,  10. 

yj  . „ Berlin,  Plate  VII,  11  (ohv.);  Petrograd,  Plate  VII, 

12  (rev.). 

£ Hague,  Plate  VII,  13. 

X . . . o London,  Plate  VII,  14  ; Petrograd. 

51  (Miiller,  no.  204).  TETRADR ACHM.. 

In  field,  wreath-bearing  nikb  and  CADUCRUS. 

Beneath  throne,  E7-  In  exergue,  2. 

( X .>51  Paris,  Plate  VII,  15  ; another  in  the  trade. 

. . . 252  In  the  trade. 

52  (Miiller,  no.  214).  STATER. 

On  obverse,  © . 

On  reverse,  on  extreme  left,  OADUCEUS.  In  front  of  Nike,  E7|©> 
(),...  7T45  London,  Plate  VII,  10  ; Berlin. 

. . . . p Paris ; Petrograd. 

. . . . a Petrograd. 

P ....  o-  E.  T.  N,  Plate  VII,  17. 

Q . . . . T London,  Plate  VII,  18;  E.  T.  N. 

53  (Miiller,  no.  201).  TETRADRACHM. 

In  field,  WREATH -BEARING  NIKE  to  r.,  OADUCEUS. 

Beneath  throne,  p.  In  exergue,  ©. 

LI  1 1 . . . . 253  Oxford  (Ashmolean). 


L1V 

LVI 


. 354  E.  T.  N. 

. 255K 
. 355 
. 350 


Plate  VIII,  1. 
Plate  VIII,  2. 
Plate  VIII,  3. 


54  ( ).  TETRADRACIIM. 


In  field,  WREATH-HEARING  NIKE  to  J\,  CADUC'EI'S. 
Beneath  throne  E7  | O • 

LXI  ....  257  E.  T.  N. 

. 358  “ Plate  VIII,  4. 

. 25!) 

LXI  I ....  25!) 

. 300  Toronto. 

. 201  E.  T.  N. 


45  On  this  reverse  die  the  0 has  been  re-engraved  over  the 
On  reverse  die  25 5 the  © is  placed  above  the  exergnal  line  and  alongside  of  the  monogram. 
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55 


LX11 


K.  T.  N. 

(JGG  In  the  trade. 

2<>4  Egger  Sale  XL,  1912,  no.  098,  Plate  VIII, 
2Gf>  Cambridge  (Leake  Coll.). 


....  WG  E.  T.  N. 

( ).  TETRADKACHM. 

Obverse  die  has  B beneath  neck. 

Reverse  same  as  above. 

LX  III  , 2G7  Oxford  (Ashmoleaii)  Plate  VIII,  G. 


o. 


FOURTH  GROUP. 


56 

(Miiller, 

no.  203).  TETKADKACIIM. 

In  field, 

WREATH-BEARING  NIKE  to  r.,  CADUCEUS,  and  B. 

Beneath  throne,  £7  • 

LIII  . 

. . . ms 

London,  Plate  VIII,  7. 

LX  IV  . 

. . . mu 

E.  T.  X.,  Plate  VIII,  8. 

57 

( )• 

TETRADKACHM. 

Obverse  die  has  B beneath  neck. 

Reverse 

same  as  no.  56. 

LXIII  . 

. . .270 

R M.  Endieott,  Plate  VIII,  9. 

. . .271 

E.  T.  X. 

« . • rV  / ..V 

R.  Storrs  ; E.  T.  X. 

. . . 273 

E.  T.  X. 

. . .274 

Cambridge  (Eitzwilliam)  ; E.  T.  X. 

58 

( )• 

TETRADKACHM. 

In  field, 

WREATH-ItEAEING  NIKE  to  r.,  CADUCEUS,  aild  ©. 

Beneath  throne,  p. 

• 

LIII  . 

. . . 273 

L.  V.  Case,  Plate  VIII,  10. 

LXV  . 

. . . 270 

E.  T.  X.,  Plate  VIII,  11. 

LXVI  . 

. . . 277 

Hirsch  Sale  XVI,  1906,  no.  379  (PI.  xii). 

59 

( )• 

TETRADRACHM. 

In  field, 

WREATH-BEARING  NIKE  to  r.,  CADUCEUS,  and  S. 

Beneath  throne,  £?. 

LXVI  . 

. . . 278 

E.  T.  X.;  Oxford  (Ashmolean),  Plate  VIII,  12. 

. . . 270 

“ ; Egger  Sale  XL,  1912,  no.  697. 

LXVII  . 

. . . 270 

U 

. . . 280 

“ Plate  VIII,  13. 

LX  VI I a4'  . 

. . . 281 

(ex  Oertel  Sale,  1913,  no.  106),  Plate  VIII, 

14. 

. . . 282 

U 

47  This  die  is  the  preceding  die  (LXVII)  re-engraved. 
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60  (Muller,  no.  212).  BRONZE. 

Obverse,  caduceus  in  front  of  face. 

Reverse,  caduceus  above,  E?  below. 

61  (Muller,  no.  215).  BRONZE. 

Obverse,  caduceus  in  front  of  face. 

Reverse,  caduceus  and  © above,  E7  below. 

Vienna,  Plate  VII,  19  ; E.  T.  N. 


The  first  group  of  the  present  series  is  closely  bound  by  style,  in- 
scription, and  the  magistrate  © with  the  fourth  and  last  group  of  the 
preceding  series,  as  the  reader  can  determine  for  himself  by  comparing 
nos.  1 to  10  inclusive  on  Plate  Yl.  That  the  present  series  of  coins 
must  belong  to  the  same  mint  as  Series  I and  II  is  therefore  certain. 
At  first  the  magistrate  tSf  replaces  the  plow  of  the  previous  series,  but 
is  himself  soon  superseded  by  a magistrate  whose  symbol  was  a wreath  - 
bearing  nike.  The  subordinate  officials  for  the  first  group  of  Series  III 
are  ©,1a,  and  M which  soon  assumes  the  form  /N.  The  accompany- 
ing bronze  coins  (nos.  44  and  45)  bear  none  of  these  symbols  or  mono- 
grams but  are  provided  on  both  obverse  and  reverse  with  the  caduceus 
symbol.  This  same  symbol  occurs  on  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
coins  of  the  succeeding  third  and  fourth  groups,  but  the  more  charac- 
teristically Cilician  style  of  nos.  44  and  45  place  them  in  the  first  group, 
as  can  be  seen  by  the  illustration  of  one  specimen  on  Plate  YI. 

The  second  group  of  the  present  series  is  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  henceforth  the  purely  Cilician  character  of  the  art  employed  gives 
way  to  an  art  more  consistent  with  the  canons  of  pure  Greek  style. 
Some  of  the  dies  are  very  fine  productions  and  well  worthy  of  the  best 
traditions  of  Greek  art.  I would  call  particular  attention  to  Plate  VII, 
nos.  3,  4 and  8,  Plate  VIII,  nos.  1 and  3.  With  this  group  the  coinage 
in  gold  recommences.  Instead  of  being  issued,  as  heretofore,  under 
the  supervision  of  special  magistrates  whose  symbols  do  not  occur  on 
the  accompanying  silver  coins,  henceforth  it  is  evident  that  the  same 
magistrates  were  now  employed  to  supervise  the  coinage  of  all  three 
metals. 

For  the  third  and  fourth  groups  the  system  of  control  has  become 
somewhat  more  complicated.  Each  tetradraehm  is  signed  by  three 
constant  magistrates,  nike,  caduceus  and  E1 . In  addition  three  sub- 
ordinates B,  0,  and  t alternate  on  the  dies.  Besides  this,  © signs 
himself  on  an  obverse  die  of  the  gold  coinage,  B on  an  obverse  die 
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(LXIII)  of  the  tetradrachms.  These  two  magistrates  are  very  prob- 
ably the  same  we  have  met  with  before  in  previous  series. 

Under  the  heading  Series  III  the  material  at  present  available  for  - 
study  is  less  than  for  Series  I and  II.  The  result  is  that  to  the  twenty  - 
seven  known  obverse  dies  we  have  at  present  but  eighty -one  reverse 
dies  — or  exactly  the  ratio  1 :3.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  ratio 
is  probably  far  too  small  with  regards  to  the  original  number  of  reverse 
dies  cut.  Future  finds  and  the  unstudied  public  and  private  collections 
of  Europe  will  undoubtedly  .more  than  double  their  number.  To  Series 
I with  its  twenty -seven  obverse  dies  we  have  assigned  a period  of  six 
years  333-327  B.  C.,  to  Series  II  with  its  fourteen  obverse  dies  we  sug- 
gested a period  of  three  years  or  327-324,  therefore,  to  Series  III  with 
its  twenty-seven  dies  (really  only  twenty-six  for  one  die  was  recut  and 
used  again)  we  may  well  assign  the  period  324-319  B.  C.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  year  319  B.  C.,  as  the  final  year  in  which  the  coins  of  Series 
III  could  have  been  issued,  is  corroborated  by  the  great  hoard  of  Alex- 
ander tetradrachms  found  at  Demanhur,  Egypt.  This  hoard  con: 
tained  specimens  of  all  the  tetradrachms  we  have  incorporated  in  the 
present  study,  but  not  a single  one  of  the  later  Tarsiote  issues.  All 
the  specimens  of  Series  III  from  this  find  were  in  extremely  fine  or 
brilliant  condition  showing  that  they  must  have  been  struck  but  a short 
time  previous  to  the  hoard’s  burial.  As  shown  in  my  work  on  the 
Alexander  coinages  of  Sidon  and  Ake  the  hoard  in  question  could  not 
have  been  buried  previous  to  the  year  319/318  B.  C.,  while  internal 
evidence  would  seem  to  show  that  it  was  actually  interred  about  318/ 
317  B.  C.  Thus  it  is  most  likely  that  the  five  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  burial  saw  the  issuing  of  our  tetradrachms  of  Series  III.  It 
would  thus  seem  evident  that  the  coins  of  Series  III  extended  down  to 
at  least  about  320/319  B.  C.  By  incorporating  them  we  have  passed 
by  some  four  years  the  limits  set  for  the  present  study.  The  coins  of 
Series  III,  however,  as  a whole  are  so  closely  bound  together  by  style 
and  magistrates,  forming  a single  issue  of  several  years’  duration,  that  it 
would  have  been  inadvisable  to  separate  them.  It  is  probable  that  the 
“ First  Group  ” appeared  while  Alexander  was  still  alive,  the  remain- 
ing three  groups  during  the  troubled  times  that  followed  his  death. 
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Issue  of  Persic  Staters. 

SEMES  II. 


Fig.  If, 

Baal -Tars,  himation  over  1.  arm  and 
crossed  legs,  seated  to  1.  He  rests  r.  arm 
on  sceptre.  In  field  before  him,  ear  of 
wheat  and  bunch  of  grapes.  Beneath 
throne  varying  mintmarks.  Circle  of  dots. 


Fig.  10 

Bust  of  Athene  in  triple-crested  Attic 
helmet,  nearly  facing,  inclined  to  1.,  wears 
ear-rings  and  necklace.  In  tield  some- 
times letters  and  symbols.  Border  of  dots. 


Fig.  17  Fig.  IS 

first  OROUr  (B  on  right  of  Baal-Tars). 

g.  Beneath  throne,  M.  Plain. 

To  right  of  Baal-Tars,  B. 

London,  no.  69  (PI.  xxxi,  10);  Paris,  no.  249. 

h.  Beneath  throne,  |.  Plain. 

To  right  of  Baal-Tars,  B. 

London,  no.  67  (PI.  xxxi,  8)  fig.  15  ; Hague  ; Berlin  ; Ratto,  Sale* of  1912,  no. 
1063  (formerly  O’Hagan  Coll.,  Sotheby,  1908,  no.  628). 

i.  Beneath  throne,  Plain. 

To  right  of  Baal-Tars,  B. 

London,  no.  71  (PI  xxxi,  12);  Ratto,  Sale  of  1912,  no.  1064  (formerly  Ilirsch 
Sale  XXV,  1909,  no.  2771). 


skconi)  fiKOUi*  (Plain  obverse). 

j.  Beneath  throne,  M.  Plain. 

E.  T.  N. ; Paris  ; Berlin. 

k.  Beneath  throne,  M.  Bunch  of  grapes  and  T. 

Paris,  nos.  247  (PI.  vi,  2)  and  248. 

l.  Beneath  throne,  Plain. 

London,  no.  70  (PI.  xxxi,  11);  Paris,  no.  250  ; Sotheby,  Cumberland-Chirk  Sale, 
1914,  no.  252  (formerly  Merzbacher,  Nov.,  1909,  no.  3159). 
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ni.  Beneath  throne,  Corinthian  lielmet  on  left. 

Paris,  no.  251  (PI.  vi,  3),  fig.  16. 

n.  Beneath  throne,  |.  I — 5. 

Paris,  no.  24G. 

o.  Beneath  throne,  I.  Corinthian  helmet,  hunch  of  grapes  and  T. 

London,  no.  08  (PL  xxxi,  9). 

Til l no  onouP  (B  and  Helmet  on  obverse). 

p.  Beneath  throne,  3*  I — 5. 

To  right  of  Baal-Tars,  B and  Corinthian  helmet. 

London,  no.  72  (PL  xxxi,  13)  fig.  17  ; Carfrue  Sale,  PL  x,  no.  1. 

q.  Beneath  throne,  T.  Plain. 

To  right  of  Baal-Tars,  B and  Corinthian  helmet. 

London,  no.  75. 


Forirrn  oitori*  (B  and  Ivy  Leaf). 

r.  Beneath  throne,  T.  Plain. 

To  right  of  Baal-Tars,  B and  Ivy  Leaf. 

London,  no.  77  (PI.  xxxii,  3);  Paris,  nos.  253,  254  (PL  vi,  4)  and  255;  Berlin; 
Vienna. 

s.  Beneath  throne,  T Ivy  Leaf. 

To  right  of  Baal-Tars,  B and  Ivy  Leaf. 

London,  no.  73  (PI.  xxxi,  14),  fig.  18. 

t.  Beneath  throne,  T.  Corinthian  Helmet. 

To  right  of  Baal-Tars,  B and  Ivy  Leaf 

London,  no.  78;  Berlin. 

fifth  ohopp  (Ivy  Leaf  on  Obverse). 

n.  Beneath  throne,  T.  Plain. 

To  right  of  Baal-Tars,  Ivy  Leaf, 
li.  T.  N.  ; London,  110.  74  (PL  xxxii,  1);  Munich, 

v.  Beneath  throne,  T*  Bunch  of  Grapes,  T* 

To  right  of  Baal-Tars,  Ivy  Leaf. 

Loudon,  no.  70  (PI.  xxxii,  2);  Naples. 

w.  Beneath  throne,  T.  Ivy  Leaf. 

To  right  of  Baal-Tars,  Ivy  Leaf. 

Vienna. 

PERSIC  OBOL. 

Head  of  Athene  facing  as  on  preceding  Shield  of  so-called  Boeotian  shape  ; on 
staters.  it,  thunderbolt.  In  field,  star. 

x.  London,  no.  79  (PI.  xxxii,  4). 
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This  large  and  somewhat  complicated  series  of  Persic  staters  has 
long48  been  recognized  as  having  been  struck  subsequently  to  the  incor- 
poration of  Cilicia  into  Alexander’s  empire.  Like  the  previous  series 
described  above  on  page  84  this  too  was  evidently  a municipal  issue 
struck  in  the  central  mint  at  Tarsos  for  the  four  cities  of  Issos,  Mallos, 
Soloi  and  Tarsos.  The  initial  letters  of  these  cities  appear  singly  on 
the  obverses  beneath  the  throne  of  Baal,  while,  at  times,  the  additional 
mint  marks  T and  IS  occur  on  the  reverses.  The  entire  series  has  so 
often  been  discussed  at  length  by  such  competent  scholars  as  M.  Six, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Hill,  and  M.  Babelon,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  treat 
of  it  again  in  detail  except  in  so  far  as  new  light  may  have  been  thrown 
upon  it  by  our  study  of  the  contemporaneous  issues  of  Alexander  at 
Tarsos. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  letters  they  bear,  the 
First  and  Second  Groups  of  these  staters  were  struck  exclusively  for  the 
three  municipalities  of  Mallos,  Soloi  and  Issos.  The  striking  itself, 
however,  took  place  at  Tarsos.  The  identity  in  style  and  technique 
between  these  two  groups  and  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Groups  is  very 
evident.  But  the  latter  can  only  have  been  struck  in  Tarsos  as  their 
coins  are  marked  exclusively  with  T.  Furthermore,  staters  k and  o 
have  reverses  struck  from  dies  intended  for  the  Fifth  Group  which  bear 
the  letter  T.  That  the  dies  were  all  really  cut  in  one  mint  would  seem 
to  be  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  obverses  of  the  two  coins  illus- 
trated as  nos.  9 and  11  on  Plate  xxxi  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue 
appear  to  be  identical.  In  this  case  I,  the  initial  letter  of  Issos,  has 
been  re-engraved  over  a preceding  §,  the  initial  of  Soloi,  but  traces  of 
the  erased  sigma  are  still  plainly  visible.  It  also  appears  likely  that  in 
the  ease  of  no.  8 of  Plate  xxxi  of  the  same  catalogue  and  no.  1,  Plate 
vi  of  the  Paris  catalogue  the  obverse  dies  have  likewise  been  altered. 
Here  the  letter  l has  been  re -engraved  over  a preceding  T,  traces  of  the 
cross  bar  of  the  tan  being  still  visible. 

The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Groups,  were,  as  stated  above,  struck  exclu- 
sively for  Tarsos,  as  their  coins  in  no  instance  bear  any  other  letter 
than  T.  Furthermore,  these  are  the  only  varieties  which  bear  the  ivy 
leap  symbol,  and  the  ivy  appears  to  have  been  held  in  peculiar  veneration 
at  Tarsos.49  As  a symbol  the  bunch  of  grapes  seems  also  to  be  closely 

48  First  suggested  by  M.  Babelon,  “ Les  l'erses  ach&n&iides,”  Paris,  1803,  p.  xlvi. 

49  As  recently  pointed  out  to  me  by  Prof.  Frothingham,  whose  work  on  this  subject  is  ex- 
pected to  appear  shortly.  The  entire  subject  was  discussed  by  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  Arch- 
aeologieal  Institute  of  America  held  Dec.  27-20,  1917. 
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associated  with  our  mint  and  occurs  on  these  Persic  staters  always  ac- 
companied by  the  letter  T.  In  passing  it  should  be  noted  that  these 
same  two  symbols  appear  on  the  Alexander  tetradraehms  nos.  32  to  30 
of  Series  II. 

Another  interesting  point  brought  out  by  these  staters  is  the  ap- 
parent fact  that  their  issue  was  supervised  by  our  old  friend  B who  has 
been  found  so  active,  not  only  on  the  first  re-issue  of  the  Persic  stater 
but  also  on  many  of  the  Alexander  issues  we  have  here  brought  together 
and  assigned  to  Tarsos. 

The  most  important  thing  for  us  to  determine  at  present  is  the  exact 
date  at  which  this  second  re-issue  of  the  Persic  stater  took  place.  Here 
unfortunately  we  find  the  opinions  of  students  of  the  subject  consider- 
ably at  variance.  The  Due  de  Luynes  in  his  great  work  on  the  coinage 
of  the  Persian  satraps  (Pssai  sitr  la  Nummnatique  des  Satrapies  et  de  la 
Phenicie  sous  les  Rois  aehaemenides)  would  date  these  handsome  coins 
with  the  Athene  bust  “ anterieur  a la  conqu&te  d’Alexandre  ” (p.  04) ; 
J.  P.  Six  (Mum.  Chron.,  3rd  Series,  vol.  IV,  page  127)  places  them  be- 
tween 373  and  351  B.  C. ; M.  Babelon  ( Les  Perses  achemenidcs , nos. 
245-255)  gives  them  to  Mazaios  who  ruled  in  Cilicia  from  3C1  to  333 
B.  C.,  but  also  suggests  {loe.  cit.,  page  xlvi)  that  they  may  have  been 
issued  by  Balakros,  Satrap  of  Cilicia  under  Alexander ; more  recently 
M.  Babelon  (Traite  IP,  page  4(>lff)  definitely  assigns  them  to  the  period 
after  the  conquest  of  Cilieia  by  Alexander ; while,  finally,  Mr.  Hill  in 
the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  the  coins  of  Cilicia  reverts  to  the  ear- 
lier opinion  and  assigns  them  to  the  ‘ Period  of  Mazaios.’ 

In  view  of  what  we  have  learned  by  our  study  of  the  first  re-issue 
of  the  Persie  stater  and  of  the  accompanying  Alexander  tetradraehms, 
I think  we  have  every  reason  to  agree  with  M.  Babelon’s  final  opinion 
as  expressed  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Traite,  namely  that  these 
Athene  staters  must  have  been  struek  subsequently  to  the  coming  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  incorporation  of  Cilicia  into  Alexander’s  empire. 
Every  criterion  of  style  and  technique  would  also  point  to  their  having 
been  issued  later  than  the  staters  a to  e (pages  84  and  85) , a fact  recog- 
nized by  both  Mr.  Hill  and  M.  Babelon.  Therefore  we  arrive  at  the 
definite  conclusion  that  they  could  not  have  been  struek  earlier  than 
328  or  327  B.  C.,  which  period  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  saw  the 
appearance  of  the  first  re-issue  of  the  Persie  stater.  But  when  we 
would  determine  the  exact  year  in  which  the  second  re-issue  appeared 
we  immediately  find  ourselves  in  difficulties.  Whereas  the  style  of 
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nos.  a to  e definitely  and  clearly  associate  their  appearance  with  certain 
contemporary  Alexander  tetradrachms  (the  last  coins  of  our  Series  I 
and  the  first  coins  of  our  Series  II) , in  other  words  in  and  around  the 
years  828  and  327  B.  C.,  we  are  not  so  aided  by  the  style  of  nos.  g to  w 
now  under  discussion.  The  presence  on  the  latter  of  the  symbols 
bunch  of  grapes  and  ivy  leaf  would  seem  indeed  to  associate  these 
pieces  very  closely  with  the  Alexander  tetradrachms  nos.  32-36.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  details  of  the  Baal  figure  — criteria  so  useful  to  us 
in  determining  the  approximate  date  of  the  first  re-issue — in  the  pres- 
ent ease  do  not  at  all  correspond  with  those  of  the  Zeus  figure  on  the 
tetradrachms  (nos.  32-36)  just  mentioned.  Our  Baal  figure  now  has 
loose,  flowing  locks  instead  of  stiff  ringlets,  his  feet  are  crossed  instead 
of  being  placed  parallel  to  each  other  and  they  do  not  rest  upon  a foot- 
stool, while  the  details  of  the  throne  are  entirely  different.  In  fact, 
almost  the  only  point  of  resemblance  is  to  be  found  in  the  drapery 
whose  folds  are  similarly  represented  by  a succession  of  double  lines. 

The  die  cutter  of  the  Alexander  coins  32-36  could  not  possibly  have 
been  the  die  cutter  of  the  Athene  staters,  the  latter  being  infinitely 
the  better  artist  of  the  two.  Never-the-less  the  letters  M,  I,  T,  and 
the  magistrate’s  initial  B,  would  indeed  seem  to  associate  these  staters 
with  the  first  re-issue,  and,  until  new  evidence  to  the  contrary  appears, 
the  writer  would  consider  them  as  having  followed  immediately  upon  the 
first  re-issue.  Now  we  have  seen  that  the  first  re-issue  occurred  at  the 
time  when  Series  I of  the  Alexander  tetradrachms  gave  way  to  Series 
II.  We  have  also  noticed  that  the  important  magistrate  B signed  only 
a very  few  coins  of  this  Series  II  and  then  disappears  entirely  from  the 
Alexander  coinage  until  we  come  to  Series  III,  Group  IV,  when  his 
familiar  initial  appears  once  more  on  both  the  gold  and  silver  coins. 
The  suggestion  certainly  lies  to  hand  that  during  this  interval  he  was 
actually  supervising  the  second  re-issue  of  the  Persic  staters  where  his 
initial  frequently  occurs.  The  appearance  of  the  two  symbols  bunch 
of  grapes  and  ivy  leaf  on  both  the  Persic  staters  and  on  certain  of 
the  Alexander  tetradrachms  (nos.  32-36)  would  favor  this  supposition. 
The  difference  in  style  between  these  two  categories  of  coin  mnst  then 
be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  their  dies  were  produced  by  differ- 
ent artists,  a far  from  difficult  assumption.  Certainly  more  than  one 
artist  must  have  been  working  in  the  Tarsos  mint  at  this  time.  At  a 
very  slightly  later  period,  for  instance,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
one  and  the  same  artist  could  have  produced  the  absolutely  contempo- 
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raucous  reverse  dies  of  nos.  2 and  2,  Plate  VII,  or  the  similarly  con- 
temporaneous obverse  and  reverse  dies  of  nos.  (5  and  7 on  the  same 
plate. 

If  this  suggestion  he  found  unsuitable,  the  only  other  possible  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  would  he  to  suppose  that  the  second  re-issue  of 
the  Persic  stater  took  place  either  contemporaneously  with  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Fourth  Group  of  Series  III  or  immediately  following. 
Indeed  throughout  that  Series  a steady  improvement  of  style  in  the 
Alexander  series  is  very  noticeable  until  towards  the  end,  it  much  more 
nearly  approaches  that  found  on  our  staters.  Especially  in  the  struc- 
tural details  of  their  legs  the  Baal  throne  and  the  Zeus  throne  are  now 
no  longer  so  dissimilar.  Furthermore,  the  B no  longer  would  appear 
on  the  Persic  staters  alone  but  is  once  more  in  evidence  on  the  Alex- 
ander tetradrachms. 

The  difficulties  of  finally  determining  the  exact  date  of  the  second 
re-issue  are  apparent  and  the  writer  reluctantly  leaves  the  inquiry  in 
this  somewhat  unsatisfactory  state  until  further  material  becomes  avail- 
able. This  much,  however,  has  been  gained,'  namely  that  we  are  certain 
that  the  second  re-issue  must  have  taken  place  not  earlier  than  228-327 
B.  C.,  or  much  later  than  320-319  B.  C.,  and  that  it  was  neither  a 
satrapal  nor  an  autonomous  issue,  but,  like  the  first  re-issue,  a muni- 
cipal undertaking  issued  at  the  Tarsos  mint  for  the  four  principal  cities 
of  eastern  Cilicia. 

With  these  coins  our  studies  of  the  varied  and  interesting  curren- 
cies put  forth  by  the  evidently  very  important  mint  existing  at  Tarsos 
in  the  lifetime  of  Alexander  the  Great,  come  to  an  end.  Although 
after  his  death  further  series  of  his  coins  continued  to  appeal — one  or 
two  of  which  we  have  indeed  incorporated  in  this  article  — the  writer 
has  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  carry  on  the  study  beyond  this  point. 
What  was  intended  for  only  a short  paper  has  already  grown  to  un- 
expected length  while  insufficient  material  is  as  yet  available  to  him  for 
the  careful  study  of  the  later  issues.  With  the  end  of  the  Great  War 
at  hand  it  may  soon  become  possible  to  remedy  this  lack,  and  until 
then  it  would  certainly  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  base  definite  conclu- 
sions on  a study  of  inadequate  material. 


Note.  By  an  inadvertance  the  two  coins  illustrated  in  fig.  3,  page  81, 
have  become  interchanged.  The  one  on  the  left  should  have  been  assigned 
to  Ake,  the  one  on  the  right  to  Tarsos. 
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Second  Group,  “Ollicina”  A 
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PERSIAN  SATRAPAL  ISSUES  nos.  1-5;  ALEXANDER  ISSUES,  SERIES  I,  nos.  6-2L 
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Plate  II 


Second  Group,  Otlicina  ” A 


Second  Group, 44  Otlicina 


SERIES  I (continued). 
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Tliird  Group,  ^Oflldna”  A (continued). 
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SERIES  I (continued)  nos.  1-13.  GOLD  STATERS,  SERIES  I,  Firs!  Group,  no.  14,  Second  Group,  nos.  15-18, 

Third  Group,  nos.  19-20;  SERIES  II,  nos.  21,  22. 
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Third  Group,  u Ofticina  ” U 
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Plate  IV 


SERIES  II,  First  Group 
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Plate  V 


First  Group  (continued). 


Second  Group. 
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SERIES  II  (continued) 
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Plate  VI 
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Plate  VII 


SERIES  III,  Second  Group  (continued)  1-9;  Third  Group,  10-18;  Fourth  Group,  19. 
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Plate  VIII 


SERIES  III.  Fourth  Group. 


THE  ALEXANDRINE  COINAGE  OF  SINOPE 

Hv  EDWARD  T.  X EWELL 

In  the  third  century  B.  C.  one  of  the  districts  most  actively  engaged 
in  coining  money  of  the  Alexander  type  comprised  the  western  and 
southern  shores  of  the  BLaek  Sea.  Busy  commercial  centres  such  as 
Istrus,  Callatis,  Odessus,  Messembria,  Heraelea  Pontica,  and  others  of 
lesser  importance,  issued  large  quantities  of  that  evidently  popular  type 
of  coin.  It  should  not  be  very  surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  that  Sin- 
ope, the  wealthiest  and  most  important  of  all  the  seaports  on  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Euxine,  also  struck  a prolific  series  of  these  coins  in 
both  gold  and  silver. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dilate  upon  the  great  commercial  impor- 
tance of  Sinope  during  the  fourth  and  third  centuries  B.  C.  That  has 
been  brought  out  with  sufficient  clearness  by  Mr.  David  M.  Robinson 
in  his  interesting  and  valuable  work  “Ancient  Sinope,”  to  which  I 
would  refer  the  reader  for  specific  details.  Sinope,  with  her  splendid 
double  harbor,  the  finest  in  all  this  region,  the  terminus  of  transcontinen- 
tal caravan  routes  from  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  with  her  fortunate 
situation  at  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  Black  Sea  (an  important  con- 
sideration to  ancient  navigators)  naturally  enjoyed  the  closest  commer- 
cial relations  not  only  with  all  the  aforementioned  cities  of  the  Euxine 
but  also  with  Byzantium,  Chaleedon,  Rhodes,  Delos,  Athens,  and 
southwards  to  Egypt.  Now  all  Black  Sea  cities,  together  with  Byzan- 
tium and  Chaleedon,  were  at  this  time  coining  heavily, — principally 
gold  staters  and  silver  tetradrachms  either  with  the  well  known  types 
of  Alexander  the  Great  or  with  the  later  but  little  less  popular  types  of 
Lysimaehus.  It  is  therefore  strange  to  observe  that  numismatists  have 
been  quite  content  to  believe  that  Sinope,  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  powerful  of  them  all,  struck  only  some  very  rare  tetradrachms 
and  didrachms  of  purely  local  types.  These  have  been  assigned  (Hist. 
Num.*  p.  508,  and  Rec.  Gen.  pp. 192-3)  to  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
that  is,  after  220  B.  C.  Likewise  these  same  authorities  have  assigned 
the  earlier  local  issues  of  the  Persian  drachm,  half  and  quarter  drachms 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  (circa  322-30G  B.  C.),  and  the  succeed- 
ing issue  of  two  small  denominations  to  306-290  B.  C.  Thus  there  is 
left  in  the  Sinopean  coinage  a gap  of  some  fifty  years,  either  entirely 
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unfilled  or  only  very  inadequately  provided  for  if  we  should  assume 
that  the  dates  given  by  such  experienced  numismatists  as  Head  and  M. 
Babelon  are  incorrect  and  that  these  autonomous  coinages  were  really 
of  longer  duration.  We  may  not  take  such  liberties,  however,  because 
their  assignments  are  based  on  the  incontrovertible  evidences  of  style 
against  which  mere  assumptions  are  worthless.  In  other  words,  after 
the  first  decade  of  the  third  century  B.  C.  down  until  towards  the  last 
quarter  of  that  century  Sinope  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  any  coins 
of  local  types.  As  Sinope  would  have  found  it  very  difficult  and  also 
unprofitable  at  this  time  to  have  been  without  any  coinage  of  her  own, 
we  may  feel  sure  that  she  followed  the  lead  of  the  cities  with  whom  she 
was  then  trading  and  coined  extensively  on  the  Alexander  type.  In 
corroboration  of  this  suggestion  we  find  at  our  disposal  a large  series  of 
staters,  tetradrachms  and  drachms  hearing  the  name  and  types  of  the 
long  dead  Alexander,  and  having  also  special  symbols  and  letters  which 
can  only  be  interpreted  as  belonging  to  the  Sinopean  mint.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  unfortunate  fact  that  L.  Muller,  in  his  monumental  work 
on  the  coinages  of  Alexander  the  Great,1  has  assigned  these  particular 
varieties  on  insufficient  and  even  impossible  grounds  to  Sidon,  the  per- 
fectly evident  fact  that  they  must,  instead,  belong  to  Sinope  would  long 
ago  have  been  apparent. 

Before  discussing  and  explaining  the  reasons  why  Muller’s  attri- 
bution, in  the  present  ease,  must  be  discarded  in  favor  of  a Sinopean 
origin  for  the  coins,  a catalogue  of  the  known  varieties,  as  complete  as 
present  circumstances  will  allow,  is  necessary.  The  references  and 
numbers  are  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Hill’s  article  in  Nomisma , IV,  1909,  “Notes 
on  the  Alexandrine  Coinage  of  Phoenicia.” 

FIRST  SERIES 

1 STATER. 

Head  of  Athene  to  r.  with  necklace  und  AAEZANAPOV  on  r.  Winged  Nike 
triple  crested,  snake  adorned,  Corinthian  standing  to  I.,  holds  wreath  in  outstretch- 
helmet.  ed  r.  and  stylis  in  1.  In  1.  field,  aplcstuk. 

Beneath,  H- 

Petrograd,  two  specimens  from  same  obverse  die  but  different  revise  dies. 

Plate  I. 

2 STATER. 

Similar  head.  Similar  type  and  inscription.  In  1.  field, 

apmjstuk.  Beneath,  §1  and  5 A. 

Petrograd,  three  specimens,  two  of  which  are  from  identical  obverse  and  reverse 
dies.  Plate  I.  • 

1 L.  Muller,  “ Xumisniatique  d’ Alexandre  le  grand,”  Copenhagen,  1855. 


Tine  Alkxanihmxk  (’oin.ujk  of  Sinopk 
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3  DRACHM. 

Youthful  head  of  Heracles  to  r.  in  lion's 
skin. 

Newell  Coll.,  Plate  I. 


BASIAEQS  on  1.  AAEZANAPOY  on  r. 
Zeus  enthroned  to  1.,  holds  eagle  in  out- 
stretched r.  and  sceptre  in  1.  Beneath 
throne,  SI.  In  exergue,  SA* 


SECOND 

Gnoi 

4 STATER. 

Helmeted  head  of  Athene  to  r.  as  on 
no.  1. 

YakountehikolT  Coll.,  Plate  I. 

5 STATER. 

Similar. 

Dresden,  Plate  I. 

6 STATER. 

Similar. 

Petrogmd  (three  specimens  struck  fro 
Plate  I,  Ga  and  Gb. 


SERIES 

I*  A 

AAEZANAPOY  on  r.  Winged  Nike  as 
on  no.  1.  In  1.  field,  | ktak  | | si. 

Behind  Nike,  |^f. 


Similar.  In  1.  field,  stak  | J5]  | J|. 
Behind  Nike,  /tV 


Similar.  In  1.  field,  star  | SI.  Be- 
hind Nike,  (fr- 
it one  obverse  die  and  two  reverse  dies), 


Guoup  B 

7 STATER  (Ilill  no.  38). 

Similar,  hut  of  later  style.  Similar.  Stylis,  which  Nike  lrolds,  hence- 

forth has  form  Beneath  r.  hand,  staii. 
In  front,  rft  |-$l.  Behind,  | E. 

Turin,  Plate  I. 

8 STATER  (Hill  no.  39). 

Similar.  Similar.  In  front,  rfc  | Behind, 

N I E. 

London  (from  same  obverse  die  as  preceding),  Plate  I. 

9 STATER  (Hill  no.  40). 

Similar.  Similar.  In  front,  eft  | SI.  Behind, 

w is- 

London  (from  same  obverse  die  as  nos.  7 and  8),  Plate  I. 

JO  STATER  (Hill  no.  42). 

Similar.  Similar.  In  front,  £"[  | SI.  Behind, 

m l s- 

London  (from  same  obverse  die  as  nos.  7,  8,  and  9),  Plate  I. 
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11  STATER  (Hill  no.  41). 

Similar.  Similar.  In  front,  | Behind, 

STE. 

London,  Plate  I. 

12  TETRADRACHM. 

Head  of  youthful  Hemkles  to  r.  in  lion’s  BA^IAEQ^  on  r.  AAEZANAPOY  on  1. 
skin.  Zeus  enthroned  to  1.  holds  eagle  in  out- 

stretched r.  and  sceptre  in  1.  Above  r. 
arm,  aplustre.  Beneath  r.  arm,  51. 
Beneath  throne,  £y  ( 5TE. 

Newell  Coll,  (formerly  Egger  Sale,  May,  1912,  no.  094),  Plate  I. 

13  STATER  (Hill  no.  37). 

Similar  to  no.  11.  Similar  to  no.  11.  In  front,  fn-  | $|. 

Behind,  w- 

London  (from  same  obverse  die,  now  very  much  rusted  and  cracked,  as  no.  11), 
Plate  I. 

14  STATER  (Hill  no.  52). 

Similar.  ' Similar.  In  front,  fcnf  | f-P  | ?|.  Be- 

hind, y. 

Berlin;  London,  Plate  I.  (These  two  coins  were  struck  from  different  obverse 
but  identical  reverse  dies.) 

15  STATER  (Hill  no.  51). 

Similar.  Similar.  In  front,  SI  | Behind,  y. 

Berlin,  Plate  I.  (From  same  obverse  die  as  the  preceding  London  specimen.) 

16  TETRADRACHM  (llill  no.  61). 

Similar  to  no.  12.  Similar  to  no.  12.  Above  r.  arm,  apmjs- 

TRE.  Beneath  r.  arm,  ^ |.  Beneath  throne, 

£ I % 

Berlin,  Plate  I.  (This  coin  was  published  by  Prokesch-Osten,  Num.  Zeitschr. 
vol.  I,  p,  44,  no.  165,  but  monograms  were  badly  drawn.) 

17  STATER. 

Similar  to  no.  15.  Similar  to  no.  15.  In  front,  3 1 | AA  | y. 

Behind,  |^. 

Hague,  Plate  II.  (From  same  obverse  die  as  nos.  14  [London  specimen]  and  15). 

18  STATER  (Hill  no.  47). 

Similar.  . Similar.  In  front,  AA  | $\-  Behind, 

4>|. 

Copenhagen,  Plate  II. 

19  STATER  (Hill  no.  48). 

Similar.  Similar.  In  front,  | $|.  Behind, 

4>K 

Petrograd  ; Berlin,  Plate  II.  (Both  from  the  same  reverse  die,  and  both  from 
the  same  obverse  die  as  no.  18). 
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20  STATER  (Mill  no.  50  and  perhaps  no.  40). 

Similar.  Similar.  In  front,  K (recut  over  another 

monogram)  | 51.  Behind, 

Berlin,  Plate  II.  (From  the  same  obverse  die  as  nos.  18  and  10). 

21  STATKU  (Hill  no.  40). 

Similar.  Similar.  In  front,  $ | SI.  Behind,  4>|. 

London,  Plate  II.  (From  same  obverse  die  as  nos.  18,  10,  and  20);  Newell  Coll, 
(formerly  Sir  11.  Weber  Coll.). 

22  STATER  (Hill  no.  45). 

Similar.  Similar.  In  front,  SI  j Ah  Behind,  4>h 

London,  Plate  II. 

23  STATER. 

Similar.  Similar.  In  front,  A I | SI.  Behind,  4>|. 

London,  Plate  II.  (From  same  obverse  die  as  preceding). 

24  STATER  (Ilill  no.  44). 

Similar.  Similar.  In  front,  A I | 5h  Behind, 

London,  Plate  II.  (From  same  obverse  die  as  nos.  22  and  23). 

25  TETR  A DRACHM  (Mill  no.  62). 

Similar  to  no.  16.  Similar  to  no.  16.  Above  r.  arm,  a PLUS- 

TUB.  Beneath  r.  arm,  5h  Beneath  throne, 
AN  | 5:- 

Munich,  Plate  II. 

26  STATER  (Ilill  no.  43). 

Similar  to  no.  24.  Similar  to  no.  24.  In  front,  A A | 5h 

Behind, 

London  ; Berlin,  Plate  II.  (From  same  obverse  and  reverse  dies.  The  obverse 
die  is  also  the  same  as  used  for  nos.  22,  23,  and  24). 

27  STATER  (Ilill  no.  54). 

Similar.  Similar.  In  front,  CT  | 5h  Behind,  f^. 

London,  Plate  II. 

28  STATER  (Ilill  no.  53). 

Similar.  Similar.  In  front,  51  | Behind, 

or  Ml. 

London,  Plate  II ; Petrograd.  (Struck  from  same  obverse  and  reverse  dies. 
The  obverse  die  is  also  the  same  as  used  for  no.  27). 

29  TETR  A DRACHM  (Hill  no.  59). 

Similar  to  no.  25.  Similar  to  no.  25.  Above  r.  arm,  aplts- 

tuk.  Beneath  r.  arm,  5h  Beneath  throne, 

M- 

London. 
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30  TETRADRACIIM  (Hill  no.  58). 
Similar. 

London. 

31  TETUADRACHM  (Hill  no.  60). 
Similar. 


Similar.  Above  r.  arm,  aplijstkk.  I be- 
neath r.  arm,  51.  Beneath  throne,  E. 


Similar.  Above  r.  arm,  aplijstke.  Be- 
neath r.  arm,  51-  Beneath  throne,  r¥  I M4 
London.  (From  the  same  obverse  die  as  preceding.) 

32  TETUADRACHM. 


Similar. 


Hague  (no.  369). 
33  TETUADRACHM 
Similar. 


Similar.  Above  r.  arm,  aplustue.  Be- 
neath r.  arm,  A | 51.  Beneath  throne,  r¥  I 
MH. 


Similar.  Above  r.  arm,  apmjstue.  Be- 
neath r.  arm,  A | 51*  Beneath  throne,  * i 
NE. 

Berlin,  Plate  II.  (Same  obverse  die  as  preceding.) 

34  TETUADRACHM  (Hill  no.  64). 

Similar.  Similar.  Above  r.  arm,  aplustkk.  Be- 

neath r.  arm,  A | 51.  Beneath  throne,  ¥i  I 

Hague.  (Same  obverse  die  as  used  for  nos.  *32  and  33.) 

35  TETUADRACHM  (Hill  no.  03). 

Similar.  Similar.  Above  r.  arm,  AI'LCSTKK.  Be- 

neath r.  arm,  ^/\  | A | §1.  Beneath  throne, 

[3). 

Munich. 


Of  the  first  series  only  a few  specimens  have  come  down  to  ns.  The 
staters  seem  to  have  been  marked  with  a simple  Aplnstre,  or  with  that 
symbol  and  the  determining  letters  si.  The  silver  bear  only  the  let- 
ters si. 

The  second  series  is  fairly  well  represented  in  onr  museums  to-day, 
particularly  the  gold  staters.  These  are  now  all  provided  with  the  let- 
ters SI  and  a Star  instead  of  the  Aplnstre.  The  silver  tetradraclmis 
have  also  the  letters  SI,  but,  instead  of  the  Star,  they  display  the  Aplus  - 
tre.  That  the  silver  and  gold  of  the  second  series  are  really  the  issues 
of  one  mint  is  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  stater  no.  11  and  the  accom- 
panying tetradraclim  no.  12.  While  the  one  has  a Star  for  a mint  mark 
and  the  other  an  Aplustre,  they  both  have  the  mint  letters  si,  and  the 
magistrate’s  signatures  and  STE.  The  remaining  tetradrachms  also 


Tm*:  A u:\ANHKtNK  Coixak.k  ok  Si  noth 
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display  several  letters  and  monograms  found  on  the  staters.  As  Muller 
has  already  seen,  there  eau  be  no  doubt  but  that  these  eoins  are  all  the 
issues  of  one  and  the  same  mint. 

. According  to  Muller  the  attribution  of  these  pieces  to  Sidon  rests 
upon  the  presence  of  the  letters  si  together  with  the  symbols  Aplustre 
and  Star.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  51  represent  the  initial 
letters  of  the  mint  name,  for  with  the  exception  of  no.  1,  they  occur 
on  every  coin  throughout  the  entire  series.  But  the  evidence  presented 
by  these  letters  is  as  yet  inconclusive  as  they  might  with  equal  proba- 
bility represent  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  Sinope.  The  Aplustre  is 
in  very  much  the  same  case.  It  appears  with  great  frequency  on  the 
royal  Seleucid  issues  of  Sidon  from  the  reign  of  Alexander  Balas  down, 
and  must  certainly  be  considered  a symbol  of  that  mint.  But  it  only 
occurs  on  Sidonian  issues  after  the  year  150  B.  C.  (tetradrachm  dated 
BE P = 151-150  B.  C.,  Rouvier,  no.  1227)  and  therefore  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  force  the  conclusion  that  this  symbol  must  necessarily 
prove  the  Sidonian  orgin  of  the  eoins  we  are  at  present  concerned  with. 
Every  consideration  of  style  and  fabric  show  our  coins  to  be  at  least  a 
hundred  years  earlier  than  the  Sidonian  issues  of  Balas.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Aplustre  forms  a most  conspicuous  object  on  Sinopean  auton- 
omous issues  (see  figs.  1 and  2)  as  far  back  as  the  last  half  of  the  fourth 


century  B.  C.  It  is  a most  obvious  symbol  for  any  wealthy  sea  port 
whose  prosperity  rested  principally  upon  its  water  borne  commerce. 
Strabo  even  states  (xii,  545)  that  Sinope’s  fleet  dominated  the  Pontus. 

There  remains  the  Star  symbol.  Fortunately  this  throws  an  en- 
tirely different  light  upou  the- question.  So  fear  as  the  writer  is  aware 
the  Star  symbol  never  occurs  until  long  after  our  era,  on  any  coin  de- 
monstrably attributable  to  Sidon.2  On  the  other  hand  the  Star  does 


2 In  the  writer’s  “The  Dated  Alexander  Coinage  of  Sidon  and  Ake  ” the  Sidonian  Alexan- 
der stater  no.  1,  b bears  a star  on  the  obverse  within  the  coils  of  the  snake  ornament  adorning 
Athene's  helmet.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  as  in  any  way  connected  with  the  mint  at  Sidon 
but,  because  of  its  position,  must  be  considered  simply  as  an  emblem  of  eternity.  In  the  lirst 
century  A.  I),  the  star  at  times  appears  on  the  bronze  coinages  of  Sidon,  but  usually  accompanied 
by  a crescent.  Sec  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  Phoenicia,  nos.  178-188  dated  77  to  88  A.  I).; 
nos.  107-203  dated  llGto  118  A.  1).;  and  no.  212  dated  55  A.  D.  These  coins  arc  of  evidently 
too  late  a date  to  have  any  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
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occur,  and  prominently,  on  the  third  century  autonomous  issues  of 
Sinope.  All  specimens  of  the  type  illustrated  by  fig.  2 bear  a Star  of 
similar  shape  and  character  to  the  one  found  on  our  Alexander  staters. 
Sinope  was,  in  fact,  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  many  cults  of  sidereal 
divinities.  Cults  of  Helios,  Selene,  Hydrochoos,  and  Sirius  are  well 
attested  to  by  coins  or  inscriptions,  showing  how  prominent  at  Sinope 
was  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  A star  would  therefore  be  a 
most  appropriate  symbol  for  Sinopean  coin  issues.  In  this  connection 
we  should  also  remember  that  Sinope  was  strengthened  in  the  eighth 
century  B.-C.  by  colonists  from  Miletus,  and  a star  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  coin  types  of  the  mother  city.  Therefore,  if  we  once  admit 
that  the  Star  symbol  is  far  more  appropriate  to  a Sinopean  than  to  a 
Sidonian  origin  for  our  Alexander  coins,  then  the  Aplustre  and  the 
letters  51  associated  with  it  fall  naturally  into  their  rightful  place  as 
accompanying  emblems  of  Sinope. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  a large  coinage  of  the  Alexander  type  at  Sinope  in  the 
course  of  the  third  century  B.  C.  By  contrast  it  is  not  only  most  im- 
probable, but  actually  impossible,  that  there  should  have  been  such  a 
coinage  at  Sidon  for  the  same  period.  A few  years  ago  the  writer  dis- 
cussed in  detail  the  entire  Alexander  coinage  attributable  to  Sidon.3  It 
was  there  shown  that  this  had  come  definitely  to  an  end  by  the  year 
30G/305  B.  C.,  its  place  being  taken  by  an  Alexander  coinage  at  Tyre. 
Later,  about  28G  B.  C.,  that  city  went  over  from  Demetrius  to  Ptolemy 
I of  Egypt4  and  its  coinage  of  Alexander  staters  and  tetradraehms  came 
to  a sudden  end.  For  Ptolemy  had  already,  as  early  as  305  B.  C.,  in- 
troduced into  his  kingdom  an  entirely  new  coinage  of  Phoenician  weight 
and  bearing  his  personal  types.  Naturally,  therefore,  he  conformed  the 
coinage  of  his  new  possessions  in  Phoenicia  with  the  monetary  system 
now  in  vogue  in  Egypt.  He  retained  Tyre  as  his  principal  mint  in 
Phoenicia  and  it  was  not  until  during  the  reign  of  his  son  Ptolemy  II 
Philadelphus,  that  the  Sidonian  mint  was  once  more  reopened  after 
having  been  shut  down  ever  since  305  B.  C.  Only  coins  of  Phoe- 
nician weight  and  Ptolemaic  types  were  now  struck  at  this  mint 
(Svoronos,  nos.  712-721) . These  continued  to  appear  yearly  (Svoronos, 
nos.  722-75G)  until  the  sixth  year  of  Ptolemy  111  Euergetes  (Svoronos, 
nos.  1024-1033),  and  after  that  time  intermittantly  until  the  final  cap- 
ture of  the  country  by  the  Seleucid  king  Antiochus  III  the  Great  in 

8 E.  T.  Newell,  “ The  Dated  Alexander  Coinage  of  Sidon  and  Alee,”  New  Haven,  1010. 

4 W.  W.  Tarn,  “ Antigonus  Gouatas,”  p,  105. 
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108  B.  C.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  throughout  the  course  of  the  third 
century  B.  C.  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  expect  to  find  at  Sidon 
an  Alexander  coinage  with  its  types  and  weights  so  entirely  foreign  to 
the  monetary  system  obtaining  under  the  Egyptian  domination.  In 
fact  ever  since  the  standard  of  the  Egyptian  coinage  had  been  reduced 
by  Ptolemy  Soter  from  the  Attic  to  a pseudo-Khodian  (circa  812  B.  C.) , 
and  then  definitely  changed  to  the  Phoenician  (after  305  B.  C.),  no 
coins  of  Attic  weight  were  ever  again  struck  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  Egyptian  possessions.  We  have  no  grounds  to  suppose,  then,  that 
Sidon  should  have  formed  an  exception  to  this  rule.  • 

When  Antiochus  III  secured  Phoenicia  he  again  suppressed  all  the 
mints  in  this  district  except  Tyre,  which  alone  was  allowed  to  continue 
striking  silver  money.  The  coins  were  once  more  of  Attic  weight  but 
of  purely  Seleucid  type  so  as  to  completely  conform  with  the  remainder 
of  that  kingdom’s  coinage.  Under  Antiochus  IV  Sidon,  as  a special 
privilege,  was  allowed  to  strike  copper  coins  but  with  the  portrait  of  the 
reigning  king.  The  same  is  true  under  the  succeeding  rulers  until  we 
come  to  Alexander  Balas  who  raised  both  Sidon  and  Berytus  to  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  Tyre  and  allowed  the  three  cities  to  strike  silver 
money.  Sidon  henceforth  was  an  active  mint  of  the  Seleucid  kings 
coining  tetradrachms  principally  of  Phoenician  weight,  but  also  at 
times  of  Attic  weight.  It  is,  however,  a purely  Seleucid  coinage  and 
always  displays  the  portrait  of  the  ruling  king.  Now  the  Alexander 
coins  we  are  at  present  discussing  can  hardly  be  dated  as  late  as  the 
second  century  B.  C. ; but  if  we  should  be  bold  enough  to  set  aside  all 
criteria  of  style  it  evidently  would  still  be  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Sidon  would  have  been  in  a position  to  issue  such  a series  at  this  time. 
Throughout  she  was  a royal  mint  and  only  issued  royal  Seleucid  money 
bearing  purely  Seleucid  or  local  types. 

The  only  district  along  the  entire  Syro -Phoenician  coast  that  was 
in  a position  to  strike  posthumous  Alexander  coins  after  this  region  had 
been  divided  between  the  Seleucid  and  the  Egyptian  kingdoms  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  third  century  B.  C.  was  Aradus  and  her  dependent 
cities  Carnc  and  Marathus.  But  this  was  by  reason  of  their  being  free 
autonomous  cities  not  directly  subject  to  either  Syrian  or  Egyptian  dom- 
ination. Such  a status  none  of  the  remaining  Phoenician  towns,  Sidon 
included,  at  this  time  enjoyed  and  so  were  not  in  a position  to  issue 
coins  of  the  Alexander  type.  The  fact  that  Aradus  actually  did  issue 
Alexandrine  tetradrachms  during  the  third  century  B.  C.  is  for  us  a 
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most  fortunate  occurrence.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  determine  at  a 
glance  that  both  the  Aradian  coins  and  the  supposedly  Sidouian  Alex- 
ander coins  have  absolutely  nothing  in  common  in  either  style  or  fabric 
(compare  our  silver  tetradrachms  with  a typical  Alexander  tetradrachm 
of  Aradus  on  Plate  II,  B) . Neither  do  our  coins  at  all  resemble  in  these 
particulars  any  of  the  third  and  second  century  Alexander  issues  of  other 
Mediterranean  cities  from  Aradus  and  Aspendus  in  the  south,  along  the 
Ionian  coast,  and  so  north  to  the  Propontis.  The  moment,  however, 
that  we  reach  the  Euxine  and  compare  our  pieces  (both  gold  and  sil- 
ver) with  similar  coins  of  the  Alexandrine  type  known  to  have  been 
struck  by  various  cities  in  those  regions,  the  close  similarity  in  both 
style  and  fabric  is  at  once  apparent.  Compare  our  tetradrachms  on 
Plate  II  with  C on  that  plate  which  is  a tetradrachm  of  Odessus,  or 
our  staters  on  Plate  I with  A on  the  same  plate  which  is  a stater  of 
Istrus.  The  striking  similarity  points  to  the  fact  that  our  coins  are  of 
northern  rather  than  of  Phoenician  origin.  There  are  in  addition  two 
other  important  points  in  which  our  coins  resemble  the  Alexandrine 
issues  of  the  Euxine  districts.  The  points  comprise  the  unusually 
heavy  issue  of  gold  and  the  constant  presence  of  the  IWiXev?  title  on 
the  silver  pieces.  None  of  the  late  Alexandrine  coinages  of  either 
Phoenicia  or  of  Asia  Minor  south  of  the  Propontis  possess  these  char- 
acteristics. This  being  the  case  the  letters  si,  the  Aplustre,  the  Star, 
and  the  otherwise  surprising  lack  of  an  Alexandrine  coinage  for  Sinope 
all  point  unmistakeably  to  that  great  city  as  the  mint  of  our  series. 

In  turning  to  coin  finds  for  a possible  confirmation  of  our  new  as- 
signment the  writer  unfortunately  knows  of  only  one  hoard  that  would 
have  any  bearing  upon  our  subject.  This  is  the  famous  ‘ Find  of  Ana- 
dol  ’ minutely  described  by  E.  M.  Pridik  in  the  Bulletin  for  1902  of  the 
Russian  Imperial  Archaeological  Commission.  The  Anadol  hoard  con- 
tained 11  staters  of  Philip  II,  094  staters  of  Alexander  III,  21  of  Philip 
III,  2 of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  1 of  Seleucus  I,  and  250  (3  being  of  the 
Alexander  type)  of  Lysimachus.  The  hoard  itself  was  unearthed  in 
January  1895  near  the  little  village  of  Anadol  in  Bessarabia.  Here,  as 
germaine  to  our  subject,  we  need  treat  only  of  the  094  pieces  bearing 
the  name  and  types  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Of  these  05  were  struck 
at  Messembria,  19  at  Istrus,  102  at  Odessus,  230  at  Callatis,  and  30  at 
an  as  yet  unidentified  mint  but  probably  Tomis,  making  a total  of  452 
pieces  or  considerably  more  than  half  from  the  mints  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  Euxine.  Seeing  that  such  a large  proportion  of  these  far  trav- 
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oiling  coins  actually  come  from  tlie  district  in  which  the  hoard  was  un- 
earthed,  we  might  reasonably  expect  that  it  would  also  contain  at  least 
a few  coins  of  Sinope,  with  which  seaport  the  western  shore  was  so 
closely  linked  by  the  ties  of  commerce.  It  is  pleasing  to  record  that 
the  hoard  in  question  did  contain  12  specimens  of  the  staters  we  would 
attribute  to  Sinope.  As  these  twelve  specimens  consisted  only  of  our 
varieties  nos.  1,  2 and  G,  we  may  deduce  the  probable  fact  that  the 
hoard  was  buried  not  long  after  Sinope  commenced  to  strike  her  Alex- 
ander money  and  before  the  later  and  commoner  types  (our  nos.  7 -28) 
had  either  been  issued  or  had  had  time  to  reach  the  western  shore  in 
the  course  of  trade.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  only  one  Alex- 
ander stater,  undoubtedly  struck  at  Sidon,  was  present  in  the  find,  in 
contrast  to  the  twelve  we  would  attribute  to  Sinope.  The  mere  fact 
also  that  so  many  examples  of  only  three  varieties  occurred  in  this 
northern  hoard  greatly  strengthens  our  conclusion  that  the  coins  we 
have  here  described  must  be  given  not  to  Sidon  but  to  Sinope. 
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THE  STATE  COINAGE  OF  CONNECTICUT 

AND 

THE  COLONIAL  COINS  OF  VERMONT 

VOL.  LIII  (Part  I) 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS 


TO 

THE  STATE  COINAGE  OF  CONNECTICUT 
Published  in  The  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  Volume  LIU,  1920 

Since  the  publication  of  The  State  Coinage  of  Connecticut,  several 
new  varieties  of  Connecticut  cents  have  been  discovered.  It  has 
been  deemed  fitting  to  publish  these,  and  advantage  has  also  been 
taken  at  this  time  to  make  a number  of  corrections  in  the  original 
article. 

The  Editors  are  indebted  for  most  of  these  additions  and  changes 
to  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Canfield,  of  Dover,  N.  J.,  and  to  Mr.  Hillyer  Ryder, 
of  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  for  perfecting  this  last  work  of  the  late  Henry  C. 
Miller. 

l'AC.E 

4.  1785  cents.  Type  7.  No.  of  dies,  change  1 to  2. 

4.  Add  a reverse  S to  Type  5 of  1786  cents.  Make  14  dies  instead  of  12. 

5.  1785  cents.  Type  K.  No.  of  dies  should  be  1.  With  obverse,  omit  figure 3. 

5.  1786.  Type  D.  No.  dies,  change  4 to  5. 

5.  1786.  Reverse.  Make  the  following  addition: 

Type  S inde:  et-lih:  No.  of  dies,  1.  With  obverse,  5. 

6.  Type  29.  With  Reverse  column  should  read  a2  instead  of  an. 

6.  Type  82.  No.  of  dies  column  should  read  9 instead  of  8. 

6.  Type  87.  No.  of  dies  column  should  read  15  instead  of  14. 

6.  Typo  88.  With  Reverse  column  should  read  GG  instead  of  gg. 

6.  Type  43.  No.  of  dies  eohunn  should  read  2 instead  of  1.  With  Reverse 
column  should  read  X,  Y. 

7.  Type  X.  No.  of  dies  column  should  read  7 instead  of  (i.  With  Obverse 
column  should  read  30,  32,  43. 

8.  Typo  12.  With  Reverse  column  add  F. 

9.  1787 — Reverse.  BB.  Description  should  read  etlib:  (colon,  not  period) . 
9.  1788 — Reverse.  F should  read  under  No.  of  dies  column  2 instead  of  1. 

9.  Type  II.  A * should  be  placed  before  inde. 

9.  Type  R should  be  changed  to  read 

R * INDE  » « ET  » LIB  #14 

10.  Obverse  3.  Var.  1 (R4)  should  be  added  to  3* — L. 
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11.  Obverse  5.  Var.  2 is  now  considered  from  the  same  die  as  Var.  1 but  with- 
out the  die  breaks. 

11.  Obverse  7.  Insert  Var.  1 to  printed  description. 

11.  Var.  2.  Similar  to  Var.  1;  heavy  break  from  neck  through  fillet  ends; 

semicircular  termination  of  breastplate.  This  is  the  same  die  as  used  in 
42  of  1780.  72 — D (R6) 

12.  Reverse  A.  Var.  1.  G — A1  should  read  61 — A1. 

12.  Reverse  D.  “Four  on  right”  should  read  “five  on  right”. 

13.  Reverse  K.  Var.  1 “Bottom  of  i double-cut”  should  read  “Bottom  of  t 
double-cut”. 

13.  Var.  2 of  Reverse  K is  now  conceded  to  be  the  same  as  Reverse  B. 

14.  Obverse  3.  Last  line,  3. — D5  (R6)  should  be  inserted. 

14.  Obverse  4.  Add  the  words  “Var.  2”  after  Obv.  7 in  last  sentence,  as  two 
varieties  are  now  known  of  this  1785  cent. 

15.  Var.  2.  Line  2.  52 — L (R6)  should  be  inserted. 

15.  Var.  12  should  be  omitted  as  it  is  now  considered  the  same  as  Var.  2. 

15.  The  following  new  varieties  are  to  be  added: 

Var.  13.  Both  colons  incline  to  the  right.  Semicircular  breastplate.  Ro- 
man nose.  Colons  heavy  and  even.  Upper  dot  of  first  colon  low,  and 
much  larger  than  lower  dot.  Two  dots  between  forelock  and  wreath. 
Serifs  of  e closed.  Milling  fine  and  ragged.  513 — I (R°) 

15.  Var.  14.  Lower  dot  of  first  colon  a little  below  the  bottom  of  i.  Bottom 
dot  of  second  colon  even  with  bottom  of  c.  Colons  nearly  parallel  with  let- 
ters. Second  and  third  n double-cut.  No  semicircular  breastplate.  Three 
side  curls  enclose  dots.  The  curved  band  on  armor,  under  fluting,  on  throat, 
tapers  into  almost  a crescent  at  the  ends.  Milling  fine.  514 — S (R6) 

15.  Var.  15.  First  colon  leans  to  left.  Upper  dot  very  low.  Lower  dot  even. 
Second  colon  leans  to  left;  lower  dot  even;  upper  dot  low.  Letters  in 
legend  wide.  A large  semicircular  break  from  rim  to  halfway  to  top  of  left 
shoulder.  Surface  is  slightly  swollen.  515 — S (R6) 

17.  1780  Reverse  D.  Var.  5.  This  variety  is  represented  by  a brass  casting 

which  shows  that  it  was  recut  on  the  letters  ind,  and  on  the  milling  that 
touches  the  tops  of  all  the  letters  inde.  This  piece  shows  the  full  device 
and  is  so  small  that  it  will  lie  within  the  milling  of  I)1.  No  original  copy 
of  this  variety  is  known.  3 — I)5  (R6) 

18.  Reverse  I.  Last  line.  Add  513 — I. 

10.  Reverse  Q.  Instead  of  “Three  longitudinal  lines  on  globe”,  read  “There 
are  eight  longitudinal  lines  and  three  parallels  of  latitude  on  globe”. 
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19.  Add  Reverse  S.  ixdk:  kt-eib: 

Branch  is  thick  with  five  small  short  leaves  on  each  side  of  stem.  End  leaf 
about  level  with  the  middle  of  the  base  of  e.  Date  Jine  double.  Fig.  8 
touches  date  line;  other  figures  are  near  it.  Botli  colons  are  even  and  par- 
allel, with  upper  dots  low;  about  half  as  high  as  the  adjacent  letters,  which 
are  very  large.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  half  on  shield,  n touches  shield. 
Branch  hand  opposite  i>  and  space  between  x and  n.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  this  reverse  is  a sword  hilt  and  guard  under  the  left  elbow  of  the 
goddess.  They  appear  to  be  too  well  formed,  proportioned  and  located  to 
be  due  to  an  accidental  break  in  the  die.  Combined  with  5M  and  515. 

23.  1787.  Obverse  20.  26 — kk2  should  read  20 — kk1. 

23.  Obverse  27.  “Last  star  high”  should  read  “Last  cross  high”. 

24.  Obverse  29.  Var.  2.  “c  and  o touch  head”  should  read  “c  amt  o close 
to  head”. 

25.  Obverse  32.  Add  Var.  9.  First  cinquefoil  close  to  point  of  bust.  Second 

cinquefoil  high  and  distant  from  period  and  hair.  Third  cinquefoil  high 
and  nearer  c than  wreath.  Fourth  cinquefoil  high  and  near  point  of  toga. 
Periods  even  with  bottoms  of  adjoining  letters,  auct  close,  on  wide, 
connec  wide,  with  large  c’s.  Second  c barely  touches  hair;  second  o far 
from  hair.  Centers  of  last  cinquefoil  and  period  are  in  a straight  line  with 
lower  corner  of  upper  fillet  end.  329 — X7 

20.  Var.  4.  Line  4.  “The  lower  dot  nearer  c.”  should  read  “The  lower  dot 
nearer  i”. 

28.  Obverse  33.  Var.  16.  Not  the  same  die  as  Var.  14  — the  second  cinque- 
foil is  lower;  the  third  cinquefoil  is  more  distant  from  c;  two  loops  of  third 

cinquefoil  near  hair;  lower  dot  of  first  colon  is  one  half  below  i;  second 

cinquefoil  is  nearer  i than  is  the  ease  on  3314. 

30.  Var.  29.  “First  cinquefoil  entirely  under  bust”  should  read  “First  cin- 
quefoil to  left  of  bust”. 

31.  Var.  37.  Last  line.  Add  33s7— Zn  (RG) . 

32.  Var.  38.  Last  line.  Add  33s8— Z18  (Rc) . 

35.  Var.  14.  First  line.  Add  the  word  “second”  before  “slightly  distant”. 

35.  Add  Var.  15.  First  fleuron  small  and  close  to  left  of  bust.  Second  fleuron 
near  hair.  Third  fleuron  close  to  head,  near  to  c,  and  distant  from  wreath. 
Fourth  fleuron  opposite  space  between  dots  of  last  colon  — near  colon  and 
toga.  First  colon  leans  to  the  right  — lower  dot  near  I.  Second  colon  par- 
allel with  c.  it  high.  Letters  widely  and  evenly  spaced.  All  the  o’s  are 
almost  closed.  3715 — h®  (R6) 
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3(5.  Obverse  43.  Add  Var.  1 to  description,  and  add  Var.  2,  as  follows: 

This  is  a “connfc”  and  was  struck  from  the  die  before  the  f was  changed 
to  e and  became  323.  The  burr  that  was  raised  by  the  f and  c punches  is 
plainly  visible  on  the  coin;  it  was  removed  before  the  altered  die  was  used. 

432 — X4  (R°) 

37.  Obverse  50.  First  line.  Change  word  “colon”  to  “period”. 

37.  Obverse  52.  Inscription  should  read:  auctoki  connec.  Its  rarity  is  0. 

40.  Reverse  W.  Var.  1.  The  combination  should  read  33s — W1. 

40.  Var.  4.  Last  line.  Change  word  “cinquefoil”  to  “shield”. 

41.  Reverse  X.  Var.  1.  Second  line  “colon”  should  read  “period”  in  each 
case. 

41.  Var.  4.  Last  line.  “Colon”  should  read  “period.”  Combination  should 
read  322-X4.  323— X4.  432— X4. 

41.  Var.  5.  Last  line.  Change  “colon”  to  read  “period”. 

41.  Var.  7.  First  cinquefoil  is  distant  a little  more  than  its  own  width  from 

skirt  of  goddess.  The  next  to  the  last  cinquefoil  is  high  and  is  half  as  far 
from  pole  as  from  hair.  The  last  cinquefoil  is  far  from  n and  near  shield. 
Last  period  is  very  weak  and  close  to  shield,  etl  are  close,  lib  are  wide. 
Uprights  of  e and  t lean  to  left.  Tops  of  both  letters  are  long.  The  upper 
“hole”  of  b is  double  the  size  of  the  lower  “hole”.  The  date-line  is  double 
and  unbroken.  Both  7’s  are  low.  Top  of  8 laps  on  lower  line.  A long 
lock  of  hair  floats  downward  and  to  the  right  from  the  back  of  the  neck. 
The  upper  ribbon  does  not  reach  the  pole;  its  triangular  right  hand  end  re- 
sembles the  head  of  a snake.  The  lower  ribbon  is  in  high  relief  and  crosses 
in  front  or  outside  of  the  pole.  It  looks  somewhat  like  a horizontal  break 
in  the  die.  329— X7  (R°) 

42.  Var.  4.  Next  to  last  line.  Word  “connected”  should  read  “corrected”. 

42.  Var.  0.  Fourth  line.  Word  “printing”  should  read  “pointing”. 

43.  Var.  11.  Add  to  combination,  3337 — Zn. 

44.  Var.  13.  Add  to  combination,  3321 — Z’3. 

45.  Var.  18.  Add  to  combination,  S338 — Z18. 

45.  Var.  20.  Combinations  should  read  3328 — Z20.  S339 — Z20. 

45.  Var.  21.  The  second  combination  should  read  3312—Z21  instead  of  3812 — Z21. 

47.  Reverse  g.  Var.  5.  “upper  left”  should  read  “upper  leaf”. 

47.  Reverse  h.  Add  Var.  3 — Ornament  low,  and  on  same  curve  as  bottom  of 
letters  inde.  Second  cross  midway  between  pole  and  plume,  n a little 
nearer  to  d than  to  i;  i leans  to  left.  Colons  parallel  with  adjacent  letters. 
Upper  dot  of  second  colon  low;  the  other  dots  are  normal.  Lower  date- 
line cuts  toj)  of  figure  8.  3715 — h3 
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48.  Reverse  k.  Var.  .*>.  First  combination  should  road  .‘54 — k3  instead  of  84 — K3. 

51.  Reverse  gg.  Var.  1.  Read  IT}29 — gg1  instead  of  3820 — gg1. 

52.  Reverse  BB.  A colon  should  follow  ktlih:  instead  of  a period.  Second 
line  shonld  read  “Lower  dot  of  colon  on  shield”  instead  of  “Period  close 
to  shield”. 

5*1.  Reverse  RR.  .‘IT7 — RR  should  read  371 — RR. 

54.  Obverse  4.  Add  new  combination,  41 — B2. 

55.  Obverse  7.  7 — F should  read  7 — F2. 

55.  Obverse  12.  121 — F should  read  121 — F1. 

57.  Obverse  10.  Var.  4.  Second  line.  “Colon”  should  read  “period”. 
Third  line,  “c  touches  head”  should  read  “c  does  not  touch  head”. 

57.  Var.  0.  Last  line.  “Colon”  shonld  read  “period”. 

57.  Reverse  B.  Var.  2.  Add  combination,  41 — B2. 

58.  Reverse  C.  Third  line.  “Cinquefoil”  should  read  “star”. 

58.  Reverses  E and  IT.  On  some  copies  the  last  line  of  these  two  reverses  were 
transposed.  Correct  reading  for  Reverse  E — “Narrow  with  small  leaves.” 
Coarse  milling.  7 — hi.  9 — E.  121 — E.  122 — E 

58.  Reverse  F.  Place  “Var.  1”  before  description,  and  make  combination 
read  121— F1. 

58.  Var.  2 to  be  added  — Branch  is  a wheat  ear  — defective.  Second  star  low 
and  nearer  to  head  than  to  t.  First  e double-cut.  Curve  of  n is  heavy. 
Top  of  i is  long.  Ends  of  date-line  are  near  milling;  milling  blunt.  Tops 
of  figs.  1 and  7 are  below  date-line  and  near  milling.  Figs.  88  lean  to  right 
and  are  near  milling.  Head  and  hair  very  crude.  Break  from  top  of  head 
through  wrist  to  bottom  of  b.  7 — F2  (R6) 

58.  Reverse  H.  Last  line  should  read  — Curve  of  shield  and  from  last  cinque- 
foil to  milling.  6— H.  16'— H.  165— H.  Hi8— H 

59.  Reverse  R.  A complete  description  can  now  be  given  — Branch  is  a wheat 
ear  and  ends  between  D and  E.  Branch-hand  is  near  lower  right  corner  of 
N.  Letters  small  and  wide  apart,  x leans  away  from  i.  n and  e high,  x 
leans  away  from  e.  b low  and  near  bottom  of  shield.  Top  line  of  n not 
parallel  with  bottom  line.  First  star  is  very  low  and  about  midway  from  i 
to  foot  of  goddess.  Second  star  high  and  nearer  forelock  than  to  e.  Third 
star  very  high  and  indistinct.  Fourth  star  midway  between  T and  L.  Last 
star  very  near  date-line  and  lower  curve  of  shield.  Fig.  1 is  small  — very 
low  and  distant  from  fig.  7,  which  is  large.  Last  8 touches  date-line,  which 
is  single.  All  the  figures  lean  to  the  right.  Breaks  in  rim  under  the  date. 
Milling  crude  and  irregular.  The  legend  by  Hall  is  correct: 

* INDE  * • ET  * LIB  ♦ 
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CORRECTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS 

No. 

U Obv.  The  period  after  colon  in  legend  was  probably  not  intentional,  but 
caused  by  a die  break. 

13  Rev.  bkitan  nia.  Period  after  legend. 

14  1787.  The  obverse  is  from  the  same  die  as  Nos.  lit),  21,  22  and  28  of 
1788.  Small  wart  on  bridge  of  nose. 

J6  Obv.  n distant  from  hair,  a is  imperfect. 

17  1788.  Crosby’s  1— A.  Mailed  and  laureated  bust  facing  right, 

VERMON  AUCTORI 

n almost  touches  hair,  a is  perfect. 

Rev.  From  same  die  as  No.  16.  Branch  hand  points  to  upright  of  r>.  Sin- 
gle line  above  and  touching  all  figures  of  date.  (R3) 

32  1787.  Crosby’s  1 — A.  Mailed  and  laureated  bust  facing  right, 

VERMON  AUCTORI 

N touches  hair,  i close  to  and  just  under  bust. 

Rev.  From  same  die  as  No.  12.  (R6) 

A specimen  from  the  Whipple  Collection  was  sold  by  Mr.  Elder,  Feb.  28, 
1921.  Had  this  variety  been  known  when  the  list  of  Vermont  Coins  was  com- 
piled, it  would  have  been  listed  as  No.  18,  advancing  all  subsequent  numbers. 
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STATE  COINAGE  OE  CONNECTICUT 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  VARIETIES 

By  HENRY  C.  MILL  EH 

Collectors  of  American  Colonial  coins  have  found  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  arranging  the  copper  issues  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  for 
the  years  178.")  to  1788.  Mr.  Crosby’s  “Early  Coins  of  America,”  pub- 
lished in  1875,  contains  a partial  list  of  types,  and  Dr.  Hall  in  1892 
furnished  a description  of  the  then  known  varieties  and  combinations 
of  the  year  1787.  Their  work,  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes,  only  partly 
covers  the  ground.  Some  corrections  and  changes  are  called  for  and 
new  material  has  resulted  from  later  researches. 

At  the  request  of  many  collectors  it  has  been  decided  to  publish  the 
present  revised  catalogue  of  varieties.  The  object  is  twofold  : first,  to 
furnish  a detailed  description,  as  nearly  complete  as  possible,  of  all 
known  dies  and  their  combinations ; second,  to  simplify  and  systematize 
the  arrangement  so  that  any  specimen  may  be  readily  placed.  Wher- 
ever available  free  use  has  been  made  of  the  data  given  by  Crosby,  Hall 
and  Hays,  and  valuable  assistance  has  been  rendered  by  other  numis- 
matists. Especial  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Messrs.  Frederick  A. 
Canfield  of  Dover,  N.  J.,  Hilly er  Ryder  of  Carmel,  N.  Y.,  David  Pros- 
kev  of  New  York  City,  and  Dr.  Geo.  R.  Ross  of  Lebanon,  Pa.;  also  to 
Howland  Wood  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society  for  important  aid 
in  preparing  the  list  for  publication. 

In  the  year  1789  a petition  was  presented  by  John  Read  of  Boston 
to  the  Governor  and  General  Court  at  New  Haven,  asking  aid  in  pro- 
curing a patent  from  the  Crown  to  coin  copper  for  circulation  in  Conn- 
ecticut. It  is  conjectured  that  this  application  had  some  connection  with 
the  operations  of  John  Higley  of  Granby,  who,  without  official  authority, 
for  several  years  had  been  coining  copper  three-pence  on  his  own  ac- 
count. No  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  regard  to  this  petition 
and  for  nearly  half  a century  the  currency  of  Connecticut  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  depreciated  paper  with  a scanty  supply  of  English 
half-pence. 
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By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  in  October,  1785, 
authority  was  granted  to  Samuel  Bishop,  Joseph  Hopkins,  James  Hill  - 
house  and  John  Goodrich  to  establish  a mint  for  the  manufacture  of 
copper  coins.  The  dies  were  made  by  Abel  Buel  of  New  Haven,  but 
unauthorized  issues  of  light  weight  and  inferior  workmanship  circu- 
lated freely  together  with  the  legalized  coins.  The  historic  details  in 
regard  to  the  Connecticut  coinage  are  given  at  length  in  Crosby’s 
“ Early  Coins  of  America.” 

One  general  design  was  employed  for  the  entire  four  years. 

Obverse  — Laureated  head  with  bust  cither  mailed  or  draped. 

Legend — auctoiii  con  Nice 

Reverse  — The  goddess  of  Liberty,  seated,  facing  left,  an  olive  branch  in  her 
right  hand,  staff  surmounted  by  liberty  cap  in  her  left. 

Legend  — inde  kt  lib 

Date  in  exergue.  Borders  milled  or  serrated.  Edges  plain. 

The  coins  of  Connecticut  vary  greatly  in  weight.  Specimens  are 
found  weighing  not  more  than  108  grains,  while  others  range  from  1G8 
to  184  grains.  In  some  eases  the  lighter  coins  are  probably  counterfeits 
of  the  time,  but  many  of  light  weight,  undoubtedly  authentic,  are  from 
the  same  dies  as  the  heavier  ones.  In  fact  the  weight  and  character  of 
the  planchet  seems  to  have  been  regarded  of  little  importance. 

Overstrikes  are  frequent,  resulting  sometimes  in  a curious  mixing 
of  legends.  For  this  purpose  the  Nova  Constellatio  and  New  Jersey 
issues  appear  to  have  been  especially  favored. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  Coppers  in  the  Colonial  period  from  1783 
to  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  mint,  the  country  was  flooded 
with  a quantity  of  counterfeit  and  light  weight  British  half-pence. 
Some  of  these  were  sent  from  abroad,  but  the  close  resemblance  of 
others  to  the  Connecticut  coins  is  fairly  conclusive  evidence  that  many 
of  these  half-pence  were  struck  in  that  State.  As  the  legends  on  these 
pieces  bear  no  reference  to  Connecticut  they  are  not  included  in  this 
list.  On  the  other  hand  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  decide  on  the 
legality  of  any  of  the  coins  with  the  legend  auctori  connec.  They  were 
all  made  at  the  same  epoch,  some  by  fairly  competent  hands,  others 
evidently  by  novices  in  die -sinking. 

According  to  our  list  the  number  of  dies  is  as  follows:  Obverse 

199,  Reverse  18G.  Of  1785  there  21  obverse  and  20  reverse  dies;  of 
178G,  21  obverse  and  20  reverse  ; 1787  affords  the  greatest  number,  129 
obverses  and  124  reverses,  while  1788  gives  us  only  28  obverses  and  20 
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reverses.  In  this  enumeration  Cros}>y’s  obverses  23  and  I In  are  not  in- 
cluded. No  authentic  specimens  of  these  numbers  have  been  located, 
and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  his  descriptions  of  them  were  made 
from  worn  or  imperfect  pieces  of  other  types.  As  the  evidence  against 
them  is  of  course  purely  negative,  these  numbers  have  been  retained 
for  the  present  in  the  type -tables,  but  excluded  from  the  list  of  com- 
binations. 

On  account  of  the  marked  differences  in  punctuation  and  in  the 
ornamental  devices  on  many  of  the  dies,  together  with  the  curious 
blunders  in  the  spelling  of  the  legends,  this  series  affords  a fertile  and 
most  interesting  field  for  the  collector  of  varieties. 

It  has  seemed  best,  as  far  as  possible,  to  retain  the  obverse  types 
of  Crosby  and  Hall,  but  a simpler  method  of  denoting  the  reverses  has 
been  adopted.  Obverse  varieties  of  types  38  and  37  of  1787  evidently 
were  numbered  by  Dr.  Hall  mostly  in  the  order  in  which  he  found 
them.  As  these  varieties  are  numerous  it  requires  more  patience  than 
most  collectors  possess  to  locate  a specimen  according  to  Hall’s  list.  It 
is  believed  that  the  more  systematic  method  here  employed  will  render 
the  task  much  easier. 

The  question  of  rarity  is  one  that  admits  of  some  difference  of 
opinion.  The  degrees  given  by  Crosby  in  many  cases  require  modifi- 
cation. From  the  personal  examination  of  many  thousands  of  coins 
and  the  conclusions  of  .active  collectors  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
estimates  here  given  are  approximately  correct.  Varieties  marked  C, 
R*  and  R‘  may  generally  be  procured  in  good  condition  ; those  of  R8, 
R4  and  Rr’  are  much  harder  to  find,  while  specimens  of  Rr>,  even  when 
poor,  are  seldom  obtainable.  In  fact  a number  of  the  varieties  of  R6 
are  described  from  a single  piece,  the  only  one  known.  So  many  of 
the  Connecticuts  were  weakly  and  imperfectly  struck  that  really  fine, 
well -centered  pieces  of  all  but  a very  few  of  the  types  are  decidedly 
rare. 

While  the  table  of  combinations  is  the  most  comprehensive  one 
yet  published  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  from  time  to  time  a few 
additional  millings  may  be  found.  Such  pieces  may  safely  be  consid- 
ered of  the  highest  rarity. 

For  the  convenience  of  those  familiar  with  Dr.  Hall’s  descriptions 
his  corresponding  numbers  of  1787  are  given  in  parallel  columns. 
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TABLE  OF  TYPES 


1785  — Obverse 


Type 

Head 

Facing 

Legend  and  Punctuation 

No.  of 
Dies 

With  Reverse 

1 

Bight 

auctori. 

CON  NEC. 

1 

E 

.> 

u 

auctori  : (Lower  dot  of  1st  colon  clear  of  head) 

CONN EC ; 

2 

A 

a 

it 

auctori  : (Lower  dot  of  colon  close  on  head) 

CONN EC : 

: 5 

A,  B,  F,  L 

4 

l'. 

auctori  : ( Lower  dot  of  colon  partly  on  head) 

CON NEC : 

: 4 

A,  C,  D,  F 

5 

it 

auctori  : (Lower  dot  of  colon  half  on  head) 

CON NEC : 

; 2 

F 

6 

t» 

auctori  : (Colon  and  i part  on  head) 

CONN EC : 

: 5 

A,  F,  G,  1, 
K,  M 

7 

Left 

AUCTORI 

CON NEC 

l 

D 

8 

u 

auctori  : 

CON NEC : 

1 

1) 

1786  — Obverse 


Type 


llOiUl 

Facing 


Bust 


legend  and  Punctuation 


No.  of 
Dies 


With  Reverse 


1 

Bight 

Mailed 

AUCTORI 

CON NEC 

1 

A 

2 

u 

u 

AUCTORI  • 

CONN EC • 

2 

A,  D 

a 

Cl 

ii 

AUCTORI  : 

CON NEC : 

1 

I) 

4 

Left 

ii 

AUCTORI 

(’ON  NEC 

2 

G,  1 ( 

5 

u 

ii 

AUCTORI  : 

CON  NEC : 

12 

B,  C,  F,  G,  II,  I,  L, 
31,  N,  0,  1>,  Q,  B 

6 

tc 

Draped 

AUCTORI  : 

CONN EC : 

1 

K 

7 

u 

u 

AUCTORI  : * 

♦ ( ON nec:  ♦ 

1 

K 

8 

ll 

Mailed 

UCTORI  : 

CONN NEC : 

1 

() 

Tub  State  Coinage  ok  Connecticut,  1785-80 
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1785  — Reverse 


Type 

Legend  an<I  Punctuation 

No.  of 
Dies 

With 

Obverse 

A 

INDE  : 

ETLIH  : 

4 

2,  8,  4,  6 

R 

INDE  : 

-J- 

ktliii  : 

1 

8 

C 

IN1)E  : 

v 

ETLIll  : 

1 

4 

D 

INDE  : 

ktliii  : 

1 

4,  7,8 

K 

INDE  . 

KTLIII. 

1 

1 

F 

INDE  : 

❖ 

KTLIII  : 

5 

8,  4,  5,  <> 

G 

INDE  : 

❖ ❖ 

KT  LIH  : 

2 

6 

II 

INDE  : 

**• 

ET  • LIH  J 

<> 

♦*> 

4,  5 

1 

INDE  : 

KTLIII  : 

1 

6 

K 

INDE  : 

v 

KTLIII  : 

0 

8,  6 

h 

INDE  : 

f!f 

ktliii  : 

1 

3 

M 

INDE  : 

❖ 

ET  LIH  *$> 

1 

G 

1786  — Reverse 


Type 

Legend  and  Punctuation 

No.  of 
Dies 

With 

Obverse 

A 

ET  LIH 

INDE 

1 

I,  2 

B 

INDE 

ET  LIH 

2 

5 

C 

INDE 

KT  LIH  : 

1 

5 (?) 

1) 

INDE  . 

KT  LIH. 

4 

2,  8 

E 

INDE  : 

KT  LIH  : 

1 

5 (?) 

F 

INDE  . 

ET  LIH  : 

1 

5 

G 

INDE  : 

KT  • LI  11  : 

i 

4,  5 

II 

INDE  : 

KT  • LIH  : 

2 

5 

I 

INDE : * 

KT  • LIB  : 

1 

5 

K 

inde  : 

KT  - LIH  : 

1 

0,  7 

L 

INDE  : 

KT  - LIH  : 

1 

5 

M 

INDE  K 

ET  LIH 

1 

5 

N 

inde:  --I-- 

ET  • LIH  : 

1 

5 

o • 

indk  : - 

ET  LIIl  : 

2 

5 

P 

INDE  : 

ET  - LIH  : 

1 

5 

Q 

inde:  -♦ 

ET  - LIH  : 

1 

5 

K 

INDE : 

ET  - LI  it : 

1 

4,5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 


The  State  Coinage  of  Connecticut,  1787 
1787  — Obverse 


Head 

Facing 

Bust 

Legend  and  Punctuation 

No.  of 
Dies 

With  Reverse 

Right 

flailed 

A UCTOItl 

CONNEC 

4 

A,  C,  L,  VV,  WW 

Left 

tt 

AUCTORI 

CONN EC 

1 

B 

tt 

tt 

AUCTORI 

CONNEC  • 

1 

G 

« 

tt 

AUCTOKI  • 

CONNEC  • 

1 

L 

tt 

tt 

• AUCTOKI  • 

• CONNEC 

1 

P 

tt 

tt 

• AUCTOKI  • 

• CONNEC  • 

o 

M 

tt 

tt 

AUCTOKI  : 

CONNEC : 

1 

T 

tt 

tt 

AUCTOKI  : 

•*•  CONNEC  : 

1 

N,  0 

tt 

tt 

X AUCTOKI  + 

x x CONNEC  x 

1 

D,  E,  R 

tt 

tt 

+ AUCTOKI  x x 

+ + CONNEC  + 

1 

E 

tt 

tt 

* AUCTOKI  * 

* CONNEC  ft 

3 

E,  K 

t» 

tt 

AUCTOKI.  ft 

CONNEC  ft 

1 

Q 

tt 

tt 

AUCTOKI  * 

* CONNEC  * 

1 

D 

tt 

tt 

ft  AUCTOKI  ft 

ft  ft  CONNEC.  ft 

1 

11 

tt 

tt 

ft  AUCTOKI  ft  ft 

ft  0 CONNECT  ft  ft 

1 

E,  R,  S 

tt 

Draped 

AUCTOKI  : 

CONNEC : 

6 

1,  m,  n,  p,  u,  NN 

tt 

tt 

AUCTOKI  : 

- + -CONNEC  : 

1 

g 

tt 

tt 

AUCTOKI : + 

+ CONNEC 

1 

g 

tt 

tt 

AUCTOKI  : + 

+ CONNEC : 

1 

g 

<t 

tt 

AUCTOKI  : * 

ft  CONNEC : 

1 

a 

<t 

tt 

AUCTOKI  : X 

-+- CONNEC : X 

1 

DI) 

a 

tt 

AUCTOKI  : * 

+ CONNEC : X 

1 

Cf 

J-l 

tt 

tt 

AUCTOKI  : + - 

- + - CONNEC  : 

V 

V 

tt 

tt 

- + - AUCTOKI  : 

- + - CONNEC  : 

1 

g,  w 

tt 

tt 

* AUCTOKI  : X 

* CONNEC : 

1 

1),  m 

tt 

tt 

* AUCTOKI  : 

X CONNEC : x 

1 

a,  kk,  A A 

tt 

tt 

+ AUCTOKI  : X 

X CONNEC : X 

1 

a 

tt 

tt 

AUCTOKI  : * 

ft  CONNEC  : 

1 

rn,  n,  o 

tt 

tt 

AUCTOKI  : ft 

ft  CONNEC  : ft 

2 

N,  n,  o,  p,  aa 

tt 

tt 

AUCTOKI:  • 

ft  CONNEC:  ft 

1 

X,  hh 

tt 

tt 

* AUCTOKI  : o 

ft  CONNEC : 

2 

r>  gg 

tt 

tt 

• AUCTORI  . » 

. ft  CONNEC . ft 

8 

X,  Z,  aa 

tt 

tt 

O AUCTOKI  : ft 

ft  CONNEC : ft 

45 

( T,  W , Z,  1,  q,  r,  s,  ff, 
( gg,  bb,  II,  Klv,  SS 

tt 

tt 

AUCTOKI  : 

-ft  CONNEC  : «- 

o 

k,  ff 

tt 

tt 

AUCTOKI  : ft 

ft  CONNEC : ft 

y 

tt 

tt 

ft  AUCTOKI  : ft 

ft  CONNEC : 

1 

k,  I,  ff 

tt 

tt 

* AUCTOKI  : ft 

ft  CONNEC : ft 

14 

j B,  e,  b,  i,  k,  ec,  ff, 
( HH,  LL,  HH,  TT 

tt 

tt 

AUC10KI  : 

+ CONNEC : X 

1 

b gg 

' tt 

tt 

ft  AUCTOBI  : ft 

* CONNEC : ft 

2 

h,  ee,  ff 

tt 

tt 

AUCTOKI  ft 

ft  CONNEC 

1 

N,  kk 

tt 

tt 

ft  AUCTOKI  : ft 

ft  CONNEC : 

1 

ii 

tt 

tt 

» auctopi  : 

ft  CONNEC . ft 

1 

o,  kk 

tt 

tt 

• AUCTORI  . ft 

ft  CONNFC . ft 

1 

Y 

tt 

tt 

ft  AUCTOKI  : 

ft  CONNEC : ft 

1 

W,  Z 

tt 

tt 

-X-  AUCTORI  : - +- 

- X - CONNEC : - + - 

1 

CO 

tt 

tt 

* AUCTOKI  : X - 

- X-  CONNEC  : - X- 

1 

BB 

tt 

tt 

* AUCTOKI  : - X - 

- X - CONNEC  : 

1 

a 

tt 

tt 

ft  AUCTOKI  : «*• 

••ft  CONNEC  : ft 

1 

g 

tt 

tt 

ft  AUCTOKI  : ft 

ft  ft  CONNEC : ft 

1 

Z 

The-  State 

Coinage  of  Connecticut, 
1787  — Reverse 

, 1787 

7 

Type 

Legend  and 

Punctuation 

No.  of 
Dies 

With  Obverse 

A 

KTL1H 

INDE 

1 

1 

B 

INDE  ET 

LIB 

1 

2,  37 

C 

INDE  • ET 

LIB 

1 

1 

D 

+ 

1NDK  + ET  f + ~ 

4 V 4 LIB  * 4 

1 

9,  13 

E 

* 

INDK  a ET  a 

a LI  II  a a 

1 

9,  10,  11 

V 

* 

INDE  a KT a a 

a ■ ' a LIU  a a 

1 

15,  50,  55 

G 

INDK  * KT 

LIU  * 

1 

3,  52 

11 

INDE  * ET 

a a LI  11.  aa 

1 

14 

I 

1NI)E  : 

ET  LIU. 

1 

7 

K 

0 

INDE  * 

a et  Lin  a 

1 

11 

L 

INDE  • 

ET  . LIB  • 

1 

1,4 

M 

INDE : * * 

a ET  • LIB.: 

1 

6 

N 

INDE  a a 

a ETUI!  a 

1 

8,  29,  40 

0 

♦ 

inde : a a 

a ETLlB  : a 

1 

8 

P 

. 

IN  DE  • 

ET  LIB  • 

1 

5 

Q 

O 

IN  DE  • 

ETLlB  • a 

1 

12 

R 

4 

INI)  x X ♦ ET  + 

y + -*•  LIB  * + * 

1 

9,  15 

S 

• 

1NDL  a ET  a 

• LIU  a 

1 

15 

T 

1NI)E  : a a 

a ETLlB  : a 

2 

33 

y 

* 

INDE  . a a • 

• ET  LIB  • 

? 

? 

w 

• 

INDE : • * a 

a ETLlB  : 

6 

33,  44 

X 

a 

INDE  . • a a 

a ETUI!  . a 

6 

30,  32 

Y 

a 

INDE  . * - a - a 

a ETI.lIi  . a 

1 

43 

z 

a 

INDE  ; a a a 

a 1ST  LI  H : a 

24 

33,  44,  49 

a 

X 

INDE  : - + — +- 

-+-  ETUI!  : 

3 

20,  20,  27,  29,  47 

b 

X 

INDE  : - + +- 

♦ +-  ETLlB  : 

1 

25 

c 

+ 

-INDE  : -+ + - 

kt Lin  : 

? 

•j 

d 

a 

INDK  : + 

+ ETLlB  : 

V 

9 

e 

+ 

INDE  : •€-*- 

+ ETLlB  I 

1 

37 

f 

- +- 

-inde  : + + 

-+  - ET  - LIB  : 

? 

V 

g 

-INDE  : - + + - 

_ + _ KT  - LIB  : 

5 

17,  18,  19,  22,  24,  48 

h 

+ 

INDE  : 

X ET  - LIB  : 

2 

37,  39 

i 

+ 

INDE  : .e-a- 

s/  ET  - LIB  : X 

1 

37 

k 

// 

INDE  : •«-«.. 

ss  ET  - LI  U : 

5 

34,  3G,  37 

l 

aa 

inde  : 

aa  ET  - LIB  ; a 

2 

16,  33,  36,  38 

m 

a 

INDE  a a 

a ET  - LIli  a 

1 

16,  25,  28 

n 

a 

inde  : a a 

* et-lib: 

1 

16,  28,  29 

0 

a 

INDE  a a 

ETLlB  a 

1 

28,  29,  42 

p 

a 

inde  a a 

a ETLlB  a 

1 

16,  29 

q 

INDE  : a a a 

a ETLlB  : a 

1 

33 

r 

a 

INDE : a a 

a ET  LIB  : 

5 

31,  33 

8 

a 

INDK : a a 

a ET  - LIB  : * 

2 

33 

ll 

* 

INDE  • * 

* ETLlB 

1 

16 

aa 

a 

FNDE  . a a a 

a ETUI!  . a 

1 

32 

bb 

X 

INDE  : -+ + -. 

~+-  KTLIK  : 

? 

? 

cc 

INDK  : ta-a* 

SS  ET-LIR  : 

2 

37 

dd 

♦ a 

INDE  : 

a ET-LIR : * 

? 

? 

ee 

aa 

INDE  : •*-*- 

♦a  KT-  Ll  It  : 

1 

39 

ff 

aa 

INDK  : a. 

aa  KT-Llli  : a 

2 

33,  34,  36,  37,  39 

gg 

'a 

INDE  I a « 

a KTLIK  : a 

2 

81,  33 

hh 

a 

INDE : a a a 

a KTLIK  : a 

2 

30,  33 
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1787  — Obverse 


Type 

Hear! 

Facing 

Bust 

Legend  and  Punctuation 

No.  of 
Dies 

With  Reverse 

50 

Left 

Draped 

• AUCTORI  . 0 

0 CONNLC . * 

1 

F 

51 

(C 

(c 

Same  as  292 

52 

Right 

Mailed 

AUCTORI 

CONNEC . 

1 

G 

53 

Left  . 

Draped 

ft  AUCTORI  : «- 

• ft  CONNEC  : * 

1 

FF 

54 

U 

u 

Same  as  21 

55 

a 

Mailed 

• AUCTORI  . 0 

0 CONNEC . 0 

1 

F 

1788  — Obverse 


Type 

Legend  and  Punctuation 

No.  of 
Dies 

With  Reverse 

1 

AUCTORI 

CONNEC 

1 

i 

2 ' 

0 

AUCTORI 

• 

CONNEC 

0 

1 

D 

3 

* 

AUCTORI 

* 

* 

CONNEC 

* 

2 

B 

4 

AUCTORI 

* 

* 

CONNEC 

♦ 

2 

B, 

Iv,  Ii 

5 

* 

AUCTORI 

* 

* 

CONNEC 

♦ 

1 

B 

0 

AUCTORI 

ft 

* 

CONNEC 

* 

1 

II 

7 

♦ 

AUCTORI 

* 

♦ 

CONNEC 

0 

1 

E, 

F,K 

8 

AUCTORI. 

0 

CONNEC 

ft, 

1 

K 

9 

AUCTORI 

CONNEC 

ft 

1 

E 

10 

AUCTORI 

* 

<# 

CONNEC 

ft 

1 

C 

11 

ft 

AUCTORI 

♦ 

CONNEC 

ft 

1 

G 

12 

* 

AUCTORI 

* 

♦ 

CONNEC 

* 

2 

c, 

E 

13 

0 

AUCTORI 

0 

• 

CONNLC 

ft 

1 

A 

14 

ft 

AUCTORI 

0 

* 

CONNEC 

0 

2 

A, 

L 

15 

0 

AUCTORI 

ft 

ft 

CONNEC. 

ft 

2 

L, 

P 

10 

0 

AUCTORI. 

ft 

0 

CONNEC. 

ft 

G 

D,  H,  L,  N,  0 

17 

♦ 

AUCTORI. 

ft 

0 

CONNLC. 

9 

1 ' 

O, 

Q 

Tiik  State  Coinage  of  Connecticut,  1787-88 
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1787  — Reverse 


Typo 

Legend  and  Punctuation 

No.  of 
Dies 

With  Obverse 

ii 

♦ inde  : © © 

* KTI1B  : 

1 

41 

kk 

♦ INDE  :* 

* ETII1I  : © 

2 

2G,  40,  42 

AA 

© INDE  : 4*  - 4- 

4-  ETLin : 

1 

2G 

HU 

X INDE  : 4-  - + - 

4*  ETLIB  • 

1 

4G 

CC 

4*  INDE  : 

- + - KT  LI  II  : 

• 1 

45 

1)1) 

— 4*— INDE  : 4-  — 4*  — 

-4--  KT-LIII  : 

1 

21 

KB 

© INDE  : • -*- 

- * KT-LIII  ! « 

1 

33 

FF 

-4* -INDE:  4-4* 

4*  KT-LIII  t 

1 

24,  53 

GG 

-4* -INDE:  — 4*  =£  4*  — 

-4--  ET-LIB  : 

1 

38 

1111 

++  INDE  : ♦©-*.. 

* et-lib:  «- 

1 

37 

11 

* INDE : © * © 

© ETLIB  ♦ 

1 

33 

KIv 

* INDE  : © © * 

ET  LI  II  : © 

1 

33 

LL 

4 INDE : ♦ * 

• et  • i in : ♦ 

1 

37 

NN 

* INDE : * ♦ 

* KT  • LTD  : 

2 

1G 

HR 

**  INDE  : •©-©* 

+«•  ET-LIB  : * 

1 

37 

SS 

© INDE  : • •©• 

- • ET  • LIB  ! © 

1 

33 

TT 

— • —INDE  : • • 

- © - ETLIB  : * 

1 

37 

VV 

INDE 

ETLIB  • 

1 

1 

ww 

ET  LI  11 

INDE  • 

1 

1 

.f 


• 

1788  — Reverse 

Type 

Legend  and  Punctuation 

No.  of 
Dies 

With  Obverse 

A 

o 

INDE  © KT  © 

■ © 

♦ LIB 

© 

2 

13,  14 

B 

INDE  * ET 

LIB 

♦ 

2 

3,  4,  5 

C 

INDE  * ET 

LIB 

* 

1 

10,  12 

D 

INDE  # ET  * 

LIB 

© 

1 

2,  1G 

E 

INDE  * ET  * 

* LIB 

♦ 

1 

7,  9,  12 

F 

INDE  * ET  » 

* 

LIB 

© 

1 

7,  12 

G 

INDE  * ET  * 

# LIB 

* 

1 

11 

II 

INDE.  © * 

• 

ETLIB. 

• 

1 

6,  1G 

I 

INDE  x 

ET  • LIII 

X 

1 

1 

K 

* 

INDE  * 

ET  * LIB 

» 

1 

4,  7,8 

L 

© 

INDE  • ET  © 

© 

LIB. 

© ' 

2 

14,  15,  1G 

M 

INDE  • ET  • 

© 

© till. 

© 

? 

? 

N 

© 

IN  DE.  • ♦ 

© 

* ETLIB. 

© 

1 

1G 

0 

• 

INDL.  ET  • • 

© 

• LIB. 

© 

1 

1G,  17 

P 

• 

INDE  • KT  • © 

© 

4 LIB. 

© 

1 

15 

Q 

• 

INDE  • ET  • 

© 

© LIB. 

© 

1 

17 

R 

X 

INDE  * * ET 

♦ LIB 

* 

1 

4 

10 
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DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  VARIETIES 

1785  OBVERSE 

Types  1 to  6 have  mailed  bust  facing  right. 

Obverse  1. 

AUCTORI.  CONNEC. 

Fillet-ends  long,  ending  between  the  bust  and  the  legend.  1 — E (R4) 

Obverse  2. 

AUCTORI  : CONNEC  I 

Lower  dot  of  colon  clear  of  head.  Both  fillet-ends  point  at  A. 

2— A1  (It3).  2— A4  (II3) 

Obverse  3. 

AUCTORI  : CONNEC  : 

Lower  dot  of  colon  very  close  to  or  touching  head. 

Var.  1.  A single  sprig  from  near  top  of  front  leaf  turns  back  over  forehead. 
Depression  over  cheek.  Upper  curved  line  of  mail  ends  abruptly  at  lower  left  corner 
and  does  not  connect  with  inner  line.  Five  dots  below  upper  curved  line.  Four  dots 
on  mail  above  breast.  31 — A3  (R3).  31 — L 

Var.  2.  A single  sprig  from  near  top  of  upper  front  leaf  is  joined  by  a second, 
both  terminating  in  a prominent  berry  on  forehead.  rr  slopes  to  right,  its  top  above 
adjoining  c.  I low.  The  curved  lines  of  the  mail  at  lower  left  corner  form  a rounded 
extremity.  Lower  curved  line  double.  . 32 — L (R3) 

Var.  3.  Two  sprigs  from  top  leaf  arch  over  forehead.  Colons  heavy.  Last 
colon  close  to  c and  low.  • 33 — F3  (R4) 

Var.  4.  A single  sprig  from  top  leaf  branches  over  forehead,  arching  backward, 
the  upper  termination  heavy  and  connecting  with  top  of  front  leaf.  Both  colons  low, 
the  dots  smaller  than  in  var.  3.  At  lower  left  corner  the  mail  ends  in  a sharp  point. 

34 — F1  (R3).  34 — F2  (R3) 

. Var.  5.  Four  hair  locks  emerge  from  upper  front  leaf,  uniting  over  forehead. 
Top  of  t above  that  of  c.  A line  joins  T and  o at  top.  Letters  of  coxneo  irregular 
with  eg  low  * 35 — B (R2) 

Obverse  If. 

AUCTORI  : CONNEC : 

Lower  dot  of  colon  partly  on  head. 

Var.  1.  Head  and  legend  very  large.  Lower  fillet-end  near  A.  au  widely 
spaced.  Last  colon  much  nearer  to  c than  to  mail.  Hair  brushed  downward.  The 
usual  variety  of  the  Negro  Head.  * 41 — F4  (It1) 

Var.  2.  Similar  to  var.  1,  but  hair  brushed  back.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  heavy. 
The  rare  variety  of  the  Negro  Head.  42 — F4  (It6) 

Of  this  variety  only  one  authentic  specimen  is  known. 
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Var.  3.  Lower  fillet-end  distant  from  A.  AUCTORi  closely  spaced.  Hair  brushed 
back,  forehead  receding.  Last  colon  midway  between  c and  mail.  Break  from  lower 
left  corner  of  mail.  43 — A2  (R3).  43 — D (R4)  * 

Var.  4.  Four  hair  locks  from  upper  front  leaf  unite  in  a prominent  berry  over 
forehead.  Mail  at  lower  left  corner  has  rounded  extremity.  Long  pointed  nose,  lips 
thick.  Upper  fillet  points  between  A and  u.  ec  low.  44 — C (R4).  44 — 1)  (R4) 

Obverse  5. 

AUCToui : ’ tonxkc: 

Lower  dot  of  colon  half  on  head. 

Var.  1.  Lower  fillet-end  distant  from  A,  upper  one  rather  close  to  u.  AUC 
closely  spaced.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  slightly  below  line  of  c.  c in  CONNEC  closed. 
Neck  large  and  badly  shaped.  Two  oblong  die-breaks  between  chin  and  bust. 

51— F6  (R4) 

Var.  2.  auc  more  widely  spaced  than  in  var.  1.  Upper  fillet-end  further  from 
u.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  below  line  of  c.  Colons  further  from  x and  c than  in  var. 
1.  Period-like  dot  in  field  between  upper  part  of  mail  and  last  colon.  52 — F5  (R4) 

Obverse  6 . 

auctoui:  conxec: 

Lower  dot  of  colon  entirely  on  head,  i partly  on  head. 

Var.  1.  Prominent  berry  on  forehead.  Tail  of  u close  to  i and  touches  head. 
Last  colon  distant  from  mail  and  much  nearer  o.  G1 — A*  (R3) 

Var.  2.  Tail  of  R touches  I but  is  clear  of  head.  Last  colon  close  to  c and  low. 
Breaks  near  milling  before  conxec,  on  head  in  front  of  wreath,  and  from  forehead 
through  face  and  field  to  corner  of  mail.  62 — 1 * m 

Var.  3.  Fillet-ends  between  bust  and  A.  A touches  upper  fillet.  Hair  very 
coarse,  c distant  from  forelock.  . ,63 — G1  (R3).  63 — G2  (R4) 

Var.  4.  Lower  fillet-end  distant  from  A.  Lower  left  corner  of  mail  ends  in 
sharp  point.  T in  AUCTORi  high.  Last  colon  nearly  equi-distant  from  c and  mail. 
Die-break  at  foot  of  a,  in  late  impressions  connecting  A with  mail. 

G4 — F5  (It6).  64 — I (it3).  G4— IO  (R6) 

Var.  5.  Fillet-ends  between  bust  and  a.  Letters  light  and  tall.  I low  and  pro- 
longed below  the  bottom  of  u.  Last  colon  more  distant  from  the  bust  than  in  var.  3. 
Die-break  over  nnk.  G6 — M (R6) 

Obverse  7. 

AUCTORI  CONXEC 

Mailed  bust  facing  left.  Head  of  ’86.  Alilling  fine,  but  most  of  it  lacking. 
Some  specimens  show  a heavy  die-break  from  neck  through  lower  end  of  the  fillets. 

7— D (R6) 

Obverse  8. 

AUCTORI  : conxec  : 

Mailed  bust  facing  left.  Similar  to  type  7 but  with  the  addition  of  colons  to  the 
legend.  Large  letters.  Oblong  break  iu  field  in  front  of  nose:  One  of  the  rarest 

types  of  1785.  Crosby  found  only  one.  8 — 1>  (R°) 
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1785  REVERSE 
Reverse  A 

JNDE  : ETLIB  : 

Goddess  of  Liberty  seated,  facing  left,  olive  branch  in  right  hand,  liberty  pole 
with  cap  in  left. 

Var.  1.  Branch-hand  points  at  d and  space  between  d and  e.  Branch  very  close 
to  inner  dot  of  colon,  its  top  about  on  a level  with  upper  part  of  colon.  B a trifle  low. 
Last  colon  also  low,  the  lower  dot  nearer  b.  2 — A1.  G — A1 

Var.  2.  Branch-hand  points  at  E and  space  between  e and  colon.  Inner  dot 

partly  on  branch  which  extends  considerably  above  colon.  Last  colon  not  far  from 

date-line.  In  date  1 broad  and  high.  43 — A2 

Var.  3.  Branch-hand  points  at  first  colon.  Branch  curved.  The  folds  of  the 

skirt  very  prominent,  e in  inde  low  and  out  of  position.  Lower  dot  of  colon  close 

to  stem  of  branch.  81 — A3 

Var.  4.  Branch-hand  points  at  d and  space  between  d and  e.  Top  of  upper 
leaf  considerably  above  colon.  A second  scroll  projects  downward  from  shield  directly 
over  the  figure  5.  2 — A4 

Reverse  B. 

INDE  : V-  ETLIB  : 

Branch-hand  opposite  e.  Cross  formed  by  four  irregular  heavy  dots  with  light 
connecting  line.  Top  of  branch  close  to  cross.  Lower  dot  of  first  colon  close  to  leaves 
on  left.  Base  of  e’s  defective.  Compare  Rev.  K and  Rev.  L.  35 — 15 


Reverse  C '. 

INDE  : ETLIB  l 

The  second  group  of  4 dots  irregular.  Leaves  of  branch  close.  Date  wide. 

44 — C 

Reverse  D. 

inde:  •>  etlib: 

Branch-hand  opposite  colon.  Stem  of  branch  thin  and  weak.  Five  leaves  on 
left,  four  on  right.  43— D.  44 — D.  7 — D.  8 — D 


Reverse  E . 

inde.  «:•  et  lib  . 

Periods  large  and  heavy.  Figures  of  date  small.  Top  of  5 touches  date  line. 

1— E 


Reverse  F. 

inde  : <g>  et  lib  : 

Var.  1.  Branch-hand  points  at  D.  I in  inde  distant  from  date  line.  First  colon 
low,  the  lower  dot  very  close  to  e and  merging  into  outer  leaf  of  branch,  li  close  at 
base.  Last  colon  close  to  b.  Break  through  top  of  8,  extending  more  than  half  way 
towards  5.  34— F1.  62 — F1 
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Var.  2.  Branch-hand  points  at  first  colon  and  space  between  w and  colon,  i in 
in uk  distant  from  date  line,  but  not  so  far  as  in  var.  1.  First  colon  low,  but  clear  of 
B and  branch.  Lower  curve  of  n defective.  34 — F2 

Var.  3.  Branch-hand  points  at  first  colon,  l near  date  line.  Upper  date  line 
heavy.  First  colon  sloping  and  further  from  e than  in  var.  5.  33 — F3 

Var.  4.  Branch-hand  points  at  k.  Letters  of  legend  heavy.  Third  leaf  on  left 
of  branch  touches  inner  dot  of  colon.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  close  to  rim  of  shield. 

41— FL  42 — F4 

Var.  5.  Branch-hand  points  lit  first  colon.  Large,  heavy  letters,  i in  inde  near 
date  line.  Last  colon  low,  rather  distant  from  shield.  Date  lines  uniform. 

51 — F5.  52— F5.  G4 — F5 

Reverse  G 


in  ok  : ktlih: 

Var.  1.  Top  of  branch  opposite  centre  of  first  quatrefoil.  Liberty  cap  unusually 
large.  Date  line  ends  opposite  foot  of  Liberty.  G3 — G1 

Var.  2.  Top  of  branch  about  level  with  lowest  part  of  first  quatrefoil.  Liberty 
cap  small.  63—  G2 

Reverse  II. 


inde  : 


KT-L.1R  : 


Crosby  gives  this  reverse  with  obverses  4 and  5. 


Reverse  L 


IN  UK  : ;>  KT  MB  : 

Lower  dot  of  first  colon  dose  to  branch  and  might  be  taken  for  a leaf. . Stem 
heavy  and  continuous.  I slants  to  left.  N is  further  from  I than  from  o.  The  punctua- 
tion after  first  colon  shows  4 regularly  placed  period-like  dots,  under  which  is  a comma 
nearly  united  to  the  lowest  dot.  Late  impressions  show  die-breaks  from  I to  milling, 
between  n and  n,  and  between  t and  l.  There  are  also  cracks  along  the  top  of  te 

and  the  base  of  Ult.  64 I 

Reverse  K . 

indk:  kt  uit: 

In  worn  specimens  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  group  of  4 large  periods  from 
the  heavy  cross  in  Rev.  B.  and  Rev.  L.  In  sneh  cases  the  type  must  be  determined 
from  other  details  which  show  a marked  difference. 

Var.  1.  Top  of  i above  top  of  N in  inde.  Foliage  abundant,  top  leaf  discon- 
nected. Bottom  of  i double-cut.  Branch-hand  points  at  E and  space  between  k and 
colon.  Last  colon  near  date  line.  G4 Iv1 

Var.  2.  Top  of  i and  n nearly  on  same  plane.  Base  of  both  k’s  defective.  Last 
colon  distant  from  date  line.  Possibly  a duplication  of  Rev.  B,  with  the  connecting 

lines  of  the  cross  not  showing.  36 K2 

Reverse  L. 

INDE  : >;-■  KT  LIB  l 

The  group  following  first  colon  is  a heavy  cross  like  Rev.  B with  addition  of  4 
irregularly  shaped  dots.  Branch-hand  points  at  E. 
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Specimens  sharp  enough  to  sliow  the  dots  added  to  tlie  cross  are  very  scarce. 
1*10008  not  showing  these  dots  might  easily  be  classified  as  Rev.  B.  The  branch,  how- 
■ever,  is  quite  different  from  B.  31 — L.  32 — L 

He  verse  DL 

!M)H  : <g>  KT  UK  : <$> 

Branch-hand  points  above  colon.  Letters  tall.  First  quatrefoil  about  twice  as 
far  from  colon  as  from  head.  Upper  dot  of  both  colons  low.  Date  line  double,  the 
upper  stroke  the  heavier.  Not  in  Crosby.  (>5 — M 

1786  OBVERSE 

Obverse  1 . 

AUCTOJU  ' CON  NEC 

Mailed  bust  facing  right.  Rudely  cut  die  with  heavy  features  and  double  chin. 
Ribbon  bow  with  long,  coarse  ribbon-ends.  Sometimes  struck  on  light  planchets. 

1— A (R4) 

Obverse  (2. 

AUCTOKJ  • CONN EC  . 

Mailed  bust  facing  right. 

Var.  1.  Head  of  better  work  than  in  type  1.  Ribbon-ends  lighter  and  ne  more 
widely  spaced.  Fight  leaves  in  wreath.  Periods  opposite  centre  of  letters. 

21 — A (R3).  21 — D3  (R«) 

Var.  2.  Head  large,  similar  to  Obv.  3.  Broad  shoulders.  Periods  opposite 
lowest  part  of  letters.  A distant  from  mail.  Not  in  Crosby.  22 — D2  (R5) 

Obverse  J. 

AUCTORI  : CON  NEC: 

Mailed  bust  right.  Head  large,  largest  of  the  year.  A near  mail.  All  letters  in 
CON  NEC  distant  from  head.  3 — I)1  (R4).  3 — D4  (R6) 

Obverse 

AUCTOIU  CON  NEC 

Mailed  bust  left. 

Var.  1.  Coarse,  serrated  milling.  Letters  in  conneo  all  touch  milling. 

41 — G (R2) 

Var.  2.  Fine  milling.  Heavy  break  from  neck  through  fillet-ends.  Same  die 
as  Obv.  7 of  1785.  42 — R (R5) 

Obverse  5. 

auctoki  : conneo  : 

Mailed  bust  left. 

Var.  1.  Coarse,  serrated  milling.  The  upper  border  of  mail  beneath  the  throat 
consists  of  a double  curved  line  and  is  not  fluted.  The  tail  of  the  it  extends  too  far 
to  the  right.  Break  through  ort.  51 — H1  ( R5) 

Var.  2.  Upper  dot  of  both  colons  low.  Last  colon  sloping,  the  upper  dot  nearer 
c.  Four  leaves  on  back  of  wreath.  Three  stemmed  berries  within  wreath.  Lowest 
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curl  ends  in  :i  berry  which  it  partly  includes.  Fine  milling.  Slight  break  at  left  of 
o in  connkc.  o2 — IP  (R5).  52 — 1 (R3).  5*— Oa  (R5) 

Vsir.  3.  “ Hercules  Head.”  Rust  and  letters  deeply  cut.  Scowling  face,  neck 

thick,  chin  rectangular,  i long,  extending  above  the  top  of  it.  Same  die  as  Obv.  7 
of  1787.  5 3 — B2  (R«).  ffl— G (R5).  53 — N (R3) 

Var.  4.  Coarse,  serrated  milling.  Betters  nkc  touch  milling.  Semi-spherical 
protrusion  below  the  front  mail.  In  the  field  above  the  fillets  a short  hyphen-like  line. 
Upper  dot  of  both  colons  low.  54 — G (R2).  54 — Ol  (R2).  54 — N (RH) 

Var.  5.  Four  leaves  on  front,  three  on  back  of  wreath.  Semi-circle  below  mail. 
Kdges  of  leaves  rough  and  irregular.  Lowest  curl  encircles  a berry.  Milling  fine. 
First  colon  sloping,  the  lower  dot  nearer  i.  Upper  dot  of  last  colon  nearly  level  with 
top  of  c.  Break  from  upper  fillet.  55 — M (R3) 

Var.  6.  Four  leaves  on  back  of  wreath.  Milling  fine.  Semi-circular  line  below 
mail.  Both  colons  low,  dots  large  and  heavy.  V-shaped  break  from  last  colon  to 
border  and  thence  to  lower  right  point  of  mail.  o6 — M (R6) 

Var.  7.  Upper  dots  of  both  colons  about  on  a level  with  the  tops  of  the  preced- 
ing letters  and  somewhat  farther  from  l and  c than  the  lower  dots.  Four  leaves  back 
of  wreath  with  rough,  irregular  edges.  The  letters  NEC  recut.  Milling  fine,  in  most 
cases  partly  lacking.  Heavy  diagonal  break  across  neck.  Semi-circular  line  below 
mail  distant  from  milling.  57 — H1  (R4).  57 — O2  (It5) 

Var.  8.  Upper  dots  of  both  colons  farthest  from  letters.  Four  leaves  ou  back 
of  wreath.  Semi-circular  line  heavy,  touching  milling.  Partial  double  cutting  of 
fluted  border.  Break  on  border  above  and  to  left  of  oo. 

58 — F (It5).  58 — H2  (It5).  5s — O2  (R8) 
Var.  9.  Upper  dot  of  both  colons  low.  Upper  dot  of  first  colon  the  nearer  to  r. 
Four  leaves  on  back  of  wreath  with  edges  smooth  and  not  outlined.  Three  berries 
with  stems  in  wreath.  The  lowest  curl  ends  in  a berry,  but  does  not  encircle  it. 
Sharp  specimens  show  trace  of  a semi-spherical  elevation.  No  semi-circular  line.  Fine 
milling.  59 — B1  (It4).  59— Q (R5) 

Var.  10.  Upper  dot  of  both  colons  low.  First  colon  has  both  dots  near  I.  Four 
outlined  leaves  back  of  wreath.  Lowest  curl  ends  in  a berry,  but  does  not  encircle  it. 
First  c in  connkc  shows  double  cutting.  Break  closing  first  c in  CONNEC.  Another 
closing  and  extending  slightly  below  last  c.  510 — L (It4).  510 — P (It5) 

Var.  11.  Upper  dot  of  both  colons  low,  the  dots  much  smaller  than  those  on 
other  dies  of  Obv.  5.  Four  leaves  on  back  of  wreath  with  smooth  edges,  not  outlined. 
No  berries.  Lowest  curl  heavy,  without  berry.  No  semi-circular  line.  5U — It  (It5) 

Var.  12.  Differs  from  Var.  10  chiefly  in  the  position  of  the  colons.  The  first 
colon  is  more  distant  from  i and  the  last  colon  closer  to  c than  in  Var.  10.  In  Var. 
10  the  first  colon  slants  to  left  with  both  dots  close  to  I.  In  Var.  12  the  upper  dot 
is  considerably  further  than  the  lower  one  from  I.  The  last  colon  is  low,  the  lower 
dot  mostly  below  e.  The  tail  of  the  u is  further  from  i than  in  Var.  10.  512 — L (R6) 
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Obverse  6. 

AUCTOKi:  CON  NEC  l 

Draped  bust,  facing  left  A distant  from  bust  and  u.  u double  cut,  high  and 
out  of  position.  Three  fillet-ends.  6 — K (It5) 


Obverse  7. 

AUCTOKi:  * * CONNKC:  4 

Draped  bust  left.  A near  bust.  Upper  fillet  points  at  last  colon.  7 — K (BH) 

Obverse  8, 

UCTORI  : CONN  NEC  I 

Mailed  bust  left,  u near  mail  in  the  place  usually  occupied  by  A.  No  space  left 
for  an  A.  CONN  NEC  rather  widely  spaced.  Chin  pointed.  Oblong  die  break  back  of 
head  above  the  fillets.  8 — O1.  Unique 

This  curious  piece  is  not  an  overstrike.  Probably  the  legend  was  so  badly  blun- 
dered that  the  die  was  discarded  after  a few  trial  pieces.  The  upper  part  of  the  re- 
verse of  the  only  known  specimen  shows  the  incused  impression  of  a second  obverse. 


KT  Lin 


178fi  REVERSE 

Reverse  A. 


1N1>E 


Reverse  B . 


1— A.  21 — A 


INDE  ET  LIU 

Var.  1.  Top  of  u slopes  to  right.  The  lowest  portion  of  the  branch  stem  ter- 
minates in  a line  deflected  to  right.  Break  from  forehead  left  to  milling;  also  from  7 
to  i in  inde.  Other  breaks  also.  The  impressions  of  this  reverse  are  generally  weak 
and  the  planchets  defective.  5° — B1 

Var.  2.  Much  stronger  and  better  struck  than  Var.  1.  No  deflecting  line  from 
branch  stem.  Branch  short,  with  seven  coarse  leaves,  n touches  shield.  Die-breaks 
from  border  to  back  of  head  and  through  the  final  u.  An  extremely  rare  reverse. 

53 — B* 


Reverse  O. 

INDE  ET  Lin  : 

Crosby,  5 — C.  Mr.  Crosby  gives  this  combination,  but  no  specimen  of  it  has 

been  located. 


Reverse 


IN  UK. 


Viir.  1.  Liberty  cap  large  and  very  wide,  touching  milling.  Branch  points  at 
period.  Top  of  T in  et  above  top  of  k.  3 — D1 
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Vair.  2.  First  period  distant  from  E.  Liberty  cap  large  and  tall,  clear  of  milling. 
Branch-hand  opposite  i>.  'Fop  leaf  points  to  right  of  period,  k in  KT  slants  to  left. 
Usually  found  on  small  plain  diets,  not  showing  date.  22 — D- 


Var.  3.  Legend  very  widely  spaced.  Liberty  cap  large.  Branch-hand  opposite 
N.  Branch  points  at  lower  left  corner  of  k.  Broad,  eoarse  milling.  Figures  of  date 
small,  all  close  to  date  line,  whieh  is  double.  » 21 — l)3 

Var.  4.  Periods  in  line  with  base  of  letters.  Branch-hand  opposite  space  be- 
tween n and  d.  Top  leaf  slants  to  right  and  points  to  base  of  E.  Date  line  double. 
Figures  of  date  all  considerably  below  the  line,  exeept  the  G which  is  less  distant. 

3 — D4 


Reverse  E . 

INDK  : KT  Mil  : 

Crosby  gives  this  reverse  in  combination  with  Obv.  5.  Examples  found  prove 
on  examination  to  be  worn  or  weakly  struck  pieees  generally  of  Rev.  O. 


Reverse  F. 

INDK.  - ; - KT  nils. 

The  horizontal  lines  of  the  cross  are  larger  and  much  heavier  than  the  vertical 
lines.  Two  strings  below  the  hair-puff.  Branch-hand  opposite  D.  Branch  short,  with 
scanty  foliage  and  long  leaves.  Upper  leaf  on  left  points  at  upright  of  K.  No  termi- 
nal leaf.  5»—  F 

Reverse  G. 

indk  : ->  et  . Lin  : 

Group  of  four  horizontal  lines  near  first  colon.  Pole  with  Liberty  cap.  Stem  of 
branch  short  and  thick,  with  small  leaves.  Lower  eurve  of  n very  close  to  rim  of 
shield.  Last  colon  lias  lower  dot  on  shield.  41 — G.  53 — G.  54 — G 


Reverse  1L 

INDK  : KT  • Lilt  : 

Var.  1.  Drapery  extends  well  to  right  over  shield.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  very 
close  to  shield,  but  not  touching.  Branch  wide,  leaves  rather  long.  The  stem  of  the 
branch  ends  in  a line  delleeting  to  right.  No  Liberty  cap.  51 — H1.  52 — H1.  57 — IP 
Var.  2.  Drapery  as  in  Var.  1.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  barely  touches  shield. 
Highest  point  of  top  leaf  a trifle  below  the  lower  right  corner  of  E.  No  deflecting  line 
from  bottom  of  stem.  f>8 — H2 
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Reverse  I. 

inde  : • ; • kt  • LI ii : 

In  the  group  of  4 dots  between  the  first  colon  and  the  head  the  upper  and  lower 
ones  are  light  and  close,  the  lateral  ones  heavier  and  more  distant.  The  elongated 
period  between  et  and  lib  may  have  been  meant  for  a hyphen.  Lower  dot  of  last 
colon  entirely  on  shield.  Branch-stem  ends  in  a line  deflecting  to  left.  No  Liberty 
cap.  o2 — I 

Reverse  K. 

inde  : ->  ->  kt  - Lin  : 

The  third  group  of  4 lines  close  to  pole.  No  Liberty  cap.  The  branch-stem  is 
prolonged  in  a line  slightly  curved  and  thicker  at  the  end.  6 — K.  7 — Tv 

Reverse  L . 

inde  : v et  - Lin  : 

Group  of  lines  about  midway  between  colon  and  head.  Colon  dots  small.  Last 
colon  clear  of  shield.  Branch  short.  Branch-hand  opposite  upright  of  i>.  Pole  has 
Liberty  cap.  510 — L.  512 — L 

Crosby  Supplement,  p.  372. 

Reverse  M. 

inde  # et  Lin 

Neck  long.  Back  of  head  squarely  outlined  by  the  hair.  Pole  has  Liberty  cap. 
From  the  lower  left  corner  of  the  stem  there  is  a short,  curving  line.  Four  transverse 
lines  on  globe,  the  upper  two  close. 

Crosby,  on  page  372,  refers  to  this  reverse  as  B.  It  is,  however,  from  a different 
die.  56 — M.  56 — M 

Reverse  N, 

inde  : - - kt  • lib  : 

The  group  of  6 lines  is  midway  between  first  colon  and  head.  Lower  dot  of  first 
colon  partly  below  base  of  E.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  on  shield,  n touches  rim  of 
shield.  Pole  has  cap.  Date  line  single.  53 — N.  54 — N 

Reverse  0 . 

inde  : - •:«  • et  Lin  : 

Var.  1.  In  the  group  of  6 dots  after  the  first  colon  the  upper  and  lowest  are  the 
largest.  Leaves  of  branch  long.  Lowest  leaf  on  left  points  downward,  corresponding 
leaf  on  right  club-shaped  and  points  upward.  Stem  of  branch  ends  in  a line  deflecting 
to  left.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  on  shield.  Liberty  cap  touches  milling.  Date  line 
single.  54 — O1 

Var.  2.  The  periods  at  extreme  right  and  left  of  the  group  of  6 are  both  a trifle 
above  the  adjoining  ones,  while  in  Var.  1 the  period  at  the  left  is  a trifle  low.  Top  of 
upper  leaf  near  E.  Lower  dot  of  first  colon  about  on  line  with  base  of  e.  Lowest  leaf 
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on  left  of  branch  points  upward.  Top  leaf  separated  from  stem.  No  line  from  bottom 
of  stem.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  on  shield.  No  Liberty  cap. 

Specimens  of  this  reverse  showing  distinctly  the  group  of  G dots  are  very  difficult 
to  obtain.  Less  perfect  pieces  are  not  especially  rare.  52 — O2.  57 — O2.  58 — O2 

Reverse  J\ 

IN  HE  : KT-Llli: 

This  reverse  differs  from  Rev.  H in  having  a hyphen  instead  of  a period  between 
et  and  lib.  Neek  long.  Lowest  leaf  on  left  of  branch  turns  slightly  upward.  Lower 
dot  of  last  colon  about  half  on  shield.  Traces  of  double  date  line,  the  lower  line  heavy. 
Four  transverse  lines  upon  the  globe  about  equi-distant.  510 — P 

Reverse  Q . 

indk  : - et- Lin  : 

Neck  long.  Stem  of  branch  ends  in  a line  curving  to  left.  Four  short  leaves  on 
left  of  branch.  Terminal  leaf  points  at  lower  dot  of  colon  and  is  distant  from  it. 
Lower  dot  of  last  colon  on  shield.  Three  longitudinal  lines  on  globe.  Pole  lias  Lib- 
erty cap.  Double  date  line,  the  lower  one  heavy.  The  character  after  indk  is  only 
approximate.  Specimens  found  are  too  poor  to  show  it  exactly.  . 5° — Q 


5*  Q 


Reverse  R. 

indk:  kt-i,ih: 

Upper  dot  of  first  colon  low,  opposite  middle  of  E.  Branch  short,  with  small, 
thick  leaves.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  half  on  shield.  Fine  curved  line,  but  no  drapery 
over  shield.  Date  line  single.  42 — R.  *5n — R 

1787  OBVERSE 
Mailed  Busts 
Obverse  1 . 

AUCTOUl  CONNEC 

Mailed  bust,  facing  right. 

Var.  1.  The  smallest  head  of  the  year.  Wreath  of  seven  leaves.  A close  to 
mail,  i close  to  head,  c distant.  Same  die  as  Obv.  1 of  1788. 

I1 — A (R3).  I1— VV  (R*) 

Var.  2.  Largest  head  of  the  year.  A close  to  mail,  final  c distant.  On  most 
specimens  connec  weakly  struck,  the  k not  showing.  “Bradford  Head,”  “Mutton 
Head.”  I2— C (R3) 


* 
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Var.  3.  Medium  head.  Letters  large.  A six-pointed  Star  in  front  at  lower 
edge  of  mail.  Tip  of  nose  opposite  right  edge  of  o.  Last  c touches  mail.  I3 — L (It4) 

Var.  4.  Head  outlined  and  right  of  centre  of  planchet.  Lowest  point  of  mail 
near  milling.  Broken  A.  c low.  Vermont  c. 

A die  discovered  by  Dr.  Hall  after  the  publication  of  his  list.  I4 — WW  (R6) 

Obverse 

AUCTORl  CON  NEC 

Mailed  bust,  facing  left,  tom  widely  spaced.  Tail  of  n nearly  touches  base  of  l. 
Second  x double  cut.  • 2 — B (R3) 

Obverse  3. 

AUCTORl  CONN  EC  • 

Mailed  bust  left.  Fillet-ends  tied  in  a bow.  Sharp  pointed  a leans  strongly  to 
left.  Letters  of  legend  irregularly  spaced,  tori  on  higher  plane  than  AUC.  Final 
c low.  3— G (R5) 

Obverse  Jf. 

AUCTORl  • CON NEC  • 

Mailed  bust  left.  Letters  large  and  widely  spaced.  The  periods  nearly  opposite 

the  centre  of  the  letters.  Perfect  die.  Found  also  with  crescent-shape  die  break  in 
front  of  throat.  Occasional  examples  with  this  die  break  are  found  on  unusually  large 
planchets.  On  later  issues  the  die  break  becomes  more  extended  and  forms  a horn- 
like projection  from  the  mail. 

4 — L.  Perfect  die,  It3.  Broken  die  and  horned  bust  C.  Large  planchet,  R4 

Obverse  3. 

• AUCTORl  • • CON  NEC 

Mailed  bust  left.  Periods  opposite  centre  of  letters,  co  close.  5 — P (It6) 

Obverse  G . 

• AUCTORl  • . CONNEC  . 

Var.  1.  “Laughing  Head.”  Periods,  except  the  second,  opposite  centre  of  let- 
ters. Second  period  higher  and  nearly  over  top  leaf  of  wreath,  i over  hair.  Star 
below  mail.  61 — M (It1) 

Var.  2.  “ Simple  Head.”  “ Outlined  Head.”  Second  period  opposite  centre  of 

i and  distant  from  wreath.  Break  through  star  below  mail  to  milling.  62 — M (It3) 

Obverse  7 . 

AUCTORl  : connec  : 

“ Hercules  Head.”  co  widely  spaced ; also  both  n’s.  * Same  die  as  Obv.  5 of 
1786,  Var.  3.  7—1  (It4) 

Obverse  <V. 

AUCTORl  : CONNEC  i 

In  the  group  of  four  dots  in  front  of  the  wreath  the  right  horizontal  dot  touches 
the  top  leaf,  and  in  poorly  struck  or  worn  specimens  does  not  always  show.  Three 
lillet-ends.  Break  from  foot  of  A,  sometimes  extending  upward  to  the  chin. 

8 — N (It3).  8—0  (R3) 
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Obverse  f). 

x AUCTORI  * v x CONNKC  ' 

First  crosslet  low.  Last  crosslet  near  c.  Berries  within  wreath  in  triplets,  o 
in  auctori  and  co  in  conn  kg  low.  9 — D (It4).  9 — E (It4).  9 — It  (It6) 


Obverse  10 . 

+ AUCTORI  x x + ♦ CONNKC  + 

Second  and  third  crosslets  low.  Last  crosslet  distant  from  c.  No  berries  in 
wreath.  A slightly  low,  its  right  stand  prolonged  nearly  to  u.  o partly  double  cut. 
i also  a little  low.  10 — E (It5) 

Obverse  11. 

» AUCTORI  * * CONNKC  * 

Var.  1.  First  star  very  close  to  mail,  but  not  quite  touching.  Last  star  touches 
mail.  Stars  with  five  blunt  points.  Second  star  distant  to  left  of  hair.  A inclines 
decidedly  to  left.  II1 — E (R2) 

Var.  2.  First  and  last  stars  more  distant  from  mail  than  in  Var.  1.  Base  of  I 
and  second  star  near  hair.  Break  from  upper  curve  of  C to  upright  of  T.  II2 — K (It3) 
Var.  3.  First  star  touches  mail.  A leans  strongly  to  left  and  is  very  distant 
from  u.  u nearly  or  quite  closed,  co  relatively  close,  onn  widely  spaced.  Canfield 
collection.  II3 — K (R6) 

Obverse  1 £. 


AUCTORI  . « CONNKC  • 

Mailed  bust  left.  Twelve  leaves  in  triplets.  ONN  weakly  struck  owing  to  an 
injury  to  the  die.  Period  nearly  all  below  i and  close  to  forehead.  Upper  fillet-end 
close  to  final  o.  Last  cinquefoil  points  between  the  fillet-ends.  12 — Q (R4) 


Obverse  13. 

AUCTORI  * » CONNKC  * 

Mailed  bust  left.  Six-pointed  stars.  Nine  leaves  and  five  berries  in  wreath, 
uc  more  closely  spaced  than  the  other  letters.  Break  connecting  tops  of  o and  r. 

13— D (R3) 

Obverse  11^. 

¥ AUCTORI  * ¥ ¥ CONNKC.  * 

Mailed  bust  left.  Five  pheons  in  legend,  auctori  irregularly  spaced.  Tail  of 
n touches  base  of  I.  Uprights  of  t,  r and  i all  unusually  heavy.  Upper  fillet-end 
points  to  period.  14 — H (R3) 

Obverse  In. 


* AUCTORI 


« ♦ CONNECT  • • 


Mailed  bust  left.  Seven  cinquefoils  in  legend.  Wreath  has  twelve  leaves  in 
triplets;  six  berries  in  pairs.  15 — F (R3).  15 — R (R6).  15 — S (R5) 
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Draped  Busts 
Obverse  10. 

auctori:  connec  : 

Type  1G  and  all  the  following  obverse  types  of  1787,  except  52  and  55,  have  the 
bust  draped  and  facing  left. 

Var.  1.  Letters  large.  A rather  near  point  of  bust.  Long-tailed  it  touching 
base  of  i.  Second  c partly  on  head,  o close  to  head.  Last  c low.  A curved  fold  of 
the  toga  projects  from  the  bust  near  the  lower  left  corner  of  A.  161 — in  (It3) 

Var.  2.  Letters  large.  Both  colons  low.  A distant  from  bust,  c close  to  head, 

but  does  not  quite  touch.  Last  colon  close  to  final  c and  end  of  toga.  162 — NN1  (It4) 

Var.  8.  Small  letters.  A very  distant  from  bust.  Last  colon  distant  from  toga. 

Top  of  t slopes  to  left.  163 — l2  (It4) 

Var.  4.  Letters  large.  Both  colons  low.  A very  near  bust.  Last  c near  fillet- 
end  and  in  regular  position  in  distinction  from  Var.  1,  where  the  final  c is  low. 

1 64 — n (R4) 

Var.  5.  Letters  large.  First  colon  distant  from  hair  and  a little  low.  Lower 
fillet  points  at  last  eolon.  All  the  c’s  nearly  or  quite  closed,  connec  widely  spaced. 
Break  from  left  foot  of  A,  extending  into  the  field.  The  same  A punch  was  used  with 
Obv.  8 of  this  year. 

In  sharp  specimens  three  faint  triangularly  placed  dots  occur  between  the  wreath 
and  c.  Dr.  Hall  regards  this  as  accidental  and  showing  little  or  no  evidence  of  having 
been  made  with  a punch.  165 — n (It3).  1G5 — p (It5).  1G6 — u (It6) 

Var.  G.  Letters  large.  A rather  distant  from  bust.  Lower  dot  of  first  colon 
very  close  to  hair,  auctori  widely  spaced,  c partly  on  head,  o very  close  or  touch- 
ing head.  Top  of  first  N above  that  of  second,  c a little  low,  but  not  so  low  as  in 
Var.  1.  166 — NN2  (It6) 

Obverse  17 . 

auctori  : - + -connec  : 

Long-tailed  u.  Hyphen  to  right  of  cross  connects  with  c.  17 — g3  (It3) 

Obverse  IS. 

AUCTORI  : + + CONNEC 

Letters  small,  a distant  from  bust,  nnec  close.  Final  c connects  with  toga. 

Sharp  specimens  show  a period  on  the  toga  after  the  final  c.  18—  g1  (It3) 

Obverse  19. 

auctori:  + + connec  : 

The  letters  OKI  on  a lower  plane  than  auot.  Long-tailed  R.  Second  cross  close 
to  head.  19— g4  (It2) 

Obverse  °20. 

auctori  : * * connec : 

Large  letters,  a very  close  to  bust,  o and  i in  auctori  and  final  c in  connec 

low.  Tail  of  r connects  with  base  of  I.  Break  from  final  c in  connec  to  border. 

20— a2  (It3) 
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Obverse  21, 

auctoui  : x -+-  conn ec  : y. 

Letters  small.  A distant  from  bust.  First  cross  high.  Second  cross  midway 
between  wreath  and  c.  CO  not  far  from  head.  Both  fillet-ends  point  at  last  cross. 

In  Crosby’s  table  of  types  Obv.  21  is  given  with  a plain  cross  without  hyphens. 
Dr.  Hall  could  not  find  any  such  die,  nor  has  any  specimen  of  it  been  since  located.  In 
place  of  it  Hall  added  a new  obverse  type  (54)  with  hyphens  attached  to  the  cross. 
This  seems  an  unnecessary  duplication  of  types.  In  worn  specimens  the  hyphens 
sometimes  do  not  show,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  dies  are  identical.  21 — DD  (R4) 


eut. 


Obverse  22, 

AUCTORl  : » 

Letters  small.  Top  of  T leans  to  left. 
Lower  fillet  points  to  last  cross. 


+ CONNKC : x 

c touches  head,  o close. 


First*  n double 
22— g2  (R5) 


Obverse  23, 

AUCTORl:  +-  -+-  CONNKC  : 

Crosby  records  this  obverse  combined  with  his  reverse  A,  but  no  collection  is 
known  to  have  an  example  of  it.  If  it  exists  it  is  extremely  rare. 

► Obverse  24* 

- + - AUCTORl  : - + - CONNEC  l 

First  o leans  to  left,  u high.  Lower  dot  of  finst  colon  partly  below  i.  Upper 
fillet-end  opposite  o.  Lower  fillet  points  to  last  colon. 

24— g3  (R4).  24—  g5  (R4).  24— FF  (RG) 

Obverse  23, 

* AUCTORl:  X # CONNEC: 

Large  letters.  Dots  in  the  angles  of  first  cross.  Short  hyphen-like  lines  in  an- 
gles of  cross  before  connec.  Fillets  outlined,  the  lower  pointing  to  colon. 

25— b (It3).  25— m (It5) 

Obverse  20. 

* AUCTORl  : X CONNEC  I * . 

a near  point  of  bust.  Letters  large,  u and  i connect.  Last  cross  between  ends 
of  toga.  In  sharp  specimens  there  is  a dot  between  the  right  arms  of  the  last  cross. 
Breaks  through  drapery  to  edge.  26 — a1  (R5).  26 — kk2  (R4).  26 — AA  (It3) 


Obverse  27. 


+ AUCTORl  : X 


X CONNEC : X 


Letters  large.  Imperfect  A.  Fillet-ends  outlined  and  opposite  E and  c.  ec  low. 
Lower  dot  of  last  colon  partly  on  toga.  Last  star  high,  opposite  end  of  toga. 

27— a1  (It5) 

Obverse  28. 

AUCTORl  : ♦ * CONNKC  I 

Large  letters.  Stars  with  five  blunt  rays.  A near  bust.  R high.  First  colon 
nearly  equidistant  from  I and  shir.1  c touches  head ; o very  close.  Lower  fillet-end 
points  to  last  colon.  28 — in  (It3).  28 — n (It5).  28 — o (It6) 
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Obverse  Sfh 

auctori  : * * oonnec  : * 

Var.  1.  Large  letters.  A touches  drapery,  c and  o touch  head.  First  colon 
low,  the  lower  dot  one  half  below  l.  Upper  fillet-end  points  at  last  colon.  Last  star 
between  colon  and  toga.  291 — a2  (R5).  291 — n (R6).  291 — p (R4) 

Var.  2.  A rather  distant  from  drapery,  i very  low.  Second  star  weak,  c and 
o touch  head.  Four  fillet  ends,  the  third  opposite  last  colon. 

On  some  pieces  from  this  die  the  weak  second  star  is  either  very  rudimentary  or 
does  not  show.  In  his  printed  list  Dr.  Hall  classified  these  as  type  51,  a new  obverse. 
In  his  later  notes  he  decided  this  was  an  error,  and  changed  back  the  type  to  29. 

292 — N (R«).  292 — o (R5) 

Obverse  SO . 

auctori:  • • connec  : • 

A midway  betweeiFbust  and  u.  Right  arm  of  T above  adjoining  o.  Second  cin- 
quefoil close  to  head.  Both  colons  low.  Upper  fillet  points  to  last  cinquefoil. 

30— hh1  (R2).  30— X1  (R3) 

Obverse  31. 

» auctori  : * * connec  : 

Var.  1.  First  cinquefoil  close  to  drapery  and  mostly  to  left  of  it.  A line  to  left 
of  the  upright  of  T.  i low.  Third  cinquefoil  nearer  to  C than  to  wreath,  c touches 
head.  Lower  fillet-end  points  to  last  colon.  311 — gg1  (II3).  3D — r4  (R1) 

Var.  2.  First  cinquefoil  close  to  point  of  bust,  almost  entirely  to  left  of  it  and 
about  opposite  the  centre  of  A.  Tops  of  u and  i on  same  curve,  c touches  head. 
Lower  fillet-end  points  below  last  colon.  Break  connects  third  cinquefoil  with  wreath. 

31 2 — r8  (0) 

Obverse  391, 

» AUCTORI  . * » CONNEC  . » 

Var.  1.  First  cinquefoil  half  under  bust.  Second  cinquefoil  distant  from  period 
and  well  to  left  of  hair.  Last  cinquefoil  close  to  period  and  toga.  Lower  fillet-end 
points  at  last  period.  Break  connects  last  cinquefoil  with  end  of  toga.  321 — X3  (It2) 
Var.  2.  First  cinquefoil  nearly  half  under  bust.  Second  cinquefoil  near  period 
and  distant  from  hair.  Third  cinquefoil  distant  from  head.  Lower  fillet  points  at 
last  cinquefoil,  n and  i lean  to  right.  0 touches  head,  o at  medium  distance.  Upper 
fillet-end  opposite  last  period.  322 — X1  (C).  322 — X2  (It1).  322 — X4  (R5) 

Var.  3.  First  cinquefoil  about  one-fourth  under  bust.  Second  cinquefoil  distant 
from  period  and  most  of  it  above  hair.  Third  cinquefoil  at  moderate  distance  from 
head.  Last  cinquefoil  below  lower  fillet-end.  First  period  low,  below  base  of  J.  Last 
period  opposite  lower  fillet-end.  Lower  line  of  E imperfect  and  long.  The  e,  which  is 
made  with  an  F punch  altered,  sometimes  looks  like  f.  Final  0 low.  323 — X4  (C) 
Var.  4.  First  cinquefoil  entirely  to  left  of  bust.  Second  cinquefoil  distant  from 
period  and  much  to  left  of  hair.  Third  cinquefoil  distant  from  head,  and  nearly  mid- 
way between  wreath  and  c.  Last  cinquefoil  opposite  lower  fillet-end.  Both  periods 
low,  the  final  one  about  equidistant  from  c and  cinquefoil.  In  connec  first  c barely 
touches  head,  co  widely  spaced,  ec  close.  324 — X5  (R4).  324 — Z3  (R6) 
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Var.  i).  First  cinquefoil  hulf  under  bust  and  verjr  high.  Second  cinquefoil  low, 
not  far  from  period  and  distant  from  hair.  Third  cinquefoil  a little  distant  from  head 
and  midway  between  wreath  and  Last  cinquefoil  opposite  upper  fillet-end  and  dis- 
tant from  toga.  First  period  further  from  I than  from  cinquefoil.  Last  period  equi- 
distant from  c and  cinquefoil,  cr  widely  spaced.  Right  arm  of  T long.  Final  c 
closed.  Break  through  final  c.  32r> — aa  (R3) 

Var.  G.  First  cinquefoil  entirely  to  left  of  bust.  Second  cinquefoil  low  and  near 
period.  Third  cinquefoil  high  and  much  nearer  to  wreath  than  to  c.  Last  cinquefoil 
opposite  lower  fillet-end  and  distant  from  toga.  First  period  low  and  very  close  to 
base  of  I.  Last  period  above  fillet-end  and  rather  close  to  c.  Lower  right  corner  of 
i defective,  ho  low.  32° — X°  (R5) 

Var.  7.  First  cinquefoil  about  one-fourth  under  bust  and  distant  from  a.  Second 
cinquefoil  rather  near  period  and  distant  from  hair.  Third  cinquefoil  high,  distant 
from  head.  Lower  fillet-end  points  at  last  cinquefoil.  First  period  close  to  I and  cin- 
quefoil, but  not  so  low  nor  so  close  to  i as  in  var.  0.  Last  period  midway  between  c 
and  cinquefoil,  n a trifle  low.  i leans  to  right.  Defect  at  top  of  T.  Final  c low. 

32-— X1  (R5) 

Var.  8.  Letters  and  cinquefoils  large.  Second  cinquefoil  high,  above  hair  and 
near  period.  Second  and  third  cinquefoils  near  wreath.  Lower  fillet  points  to  edge 
of  last  cinquefoil,  which  is  nearer  to  end  of  toga  than  to  c.  First  period  near  cinque- 
foil and  opposite  hair.  Upper  fillet  end  points  just  below  last  period.  Top  of  a leans 
to  left,  o clear  of  head.  No  berries  in  wreath.  328 — aa  (R5) 

Obverse  33. 

• aik  toui  : » » CON nko  : » 

GROUP  I.  Upper  fillet-end  points  at  lower  dot  of  last  colon: 

Varieties  1 to  22. 

In  each  group  of  this  type  the  varieties  are  arranged  according  to  the  position  of 
the  first  cinquefoil  relative  to  the  point  of  the  bust,  the  earlier  varieties  having  the  ' 
cinquefoil  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  left  of  the  bust;  the  later  varieties  with  the 
cinquefoil  chiefly  or  entirely  beneath  the  bust. 

Tn  Group  1 ears . 1 to  9 have  the  cinquefoil  entirely  or  almost  all  left  of  bust. 

vars.  10  to  13  have  the  cinquefoil  partly  under , but  mostly  left  of  Imst . 
vars . 14  to  18  have  the  cinquefoil  about  half  under  bust . 
vars . 19  to  22  have  the  cinquefoil  almost  entirely  under  bust. 

Var.  1.  First  cinquefoil  entirely  left  of  bust,  about  on  a line  with  the  middle  of 
A.  Seeond  and  last  cinquefoils  close  to  colons.  Third  cinquefoil  nearly  equidistant 
from  wreath  and  c.  Colons  small  and  close  to  1 and  c.  Upper  curve  of  ori  on  lower 
level  than  that  of.AUCT,  c close  to  head,  o rather  distant,  nne  high.  Last  cinque- 
foil distant  from  toga.  Breaks  from  edge  through  top  of  A to  U ; from  1 through 
second  cinquefoil  and  hair;  from  c through  top  of  o to  border;  from  border  to  end  of 
toga.  331 — Z13  (II4).  331 — Z19  (It5) 
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Var.  2.  First  cinquefoil  almost  wholly  left  of  bust.  Second  cinquefoil  close  to 
forelock.  Third  cinquefoil  close  to  head  and  much  nearer  to  c than  to  wreath.  Last 
cinquefoil  rather  close  to  colon  and  toga.  First  colon  equidistant  from  r and  cinque- 
foil. Last  colon  close  to  c.  Medium  spacing  in  auctori,  the  au  further  apart  than 
the  other  letters,  c touches  head,  o close  to  head.  Second  N high.  Final  c slants 
to  right.  In  some  combinations  of  this  obverse,  die-cracks  occur  along  the  top  and 
bottom  of  most  of  the  letters;  also  from  the  top  of  I to  the  wreath  and  through  the 
last  colon  and  cinquefoil  to  the  toga. 

332—  Z5  (C).  332 — Z12  (C).  332 — Z17  (R4).  332— Z21  (R5).  332—  Z22  (R4) 
Yar.  3.  Cinquefoils:  First  almost  wholly  left  of  bust;  second  midway  between 
colon  and  wreath  and  mostly  above  hair ; third  distant  from  head  and  a little  nearer  to 
0 than  to  wreath  ; fourth  near  toga  and  about  twice  as  far  from  last  colon.  First  colon 
wide,  the  lower  dot  nearer  I.  A distant  from  cinquefoil  and  u.  c partly  on  head,  o 

very  close  to  head.  First  N double  cut.  E from  altered  f punch.  Perfect  die  ; also 

break  from  milling  through  E.  In  some  cases  this  die-break  changes  the  e into  f and 
makes  the  legend  read  connfc.  333 — W1  (R3) 

Var.  4.  Cinquefoils:  First  close  to  point  of  bust,  nearly  all  to  left  of  it ; second 
opposite  forelock  and  nearer  colon  than  wreath ; third  nearer  c than  wreath ; fourth  a 
little  closer  to  colon  than  to  end  of  toga.  First  colon  close  to  I,  slanting  to  right,  the 

lower  dot  nearer  c.  Last  colon  low,  the  lower  dot  mostly  below  c.  Letters  of  auc- 

toiu  irregular,  uc  and  OR  more  widely  spaced  than  the  other  letters,  c clear  of  head, 
O not  very  distant.  In  CONKEC  both  cfs  low  and  E double  cut.  Break  through  aucto 
to  milling.  Another  through  lower  part  of  bust  to  milling. 

334 — q (R4).  334 — Z2  (R5) 

Var.  5.  First  cinquefoil  close  to  bust,  almost  entirely  to  left  of  it;  second  a 
little  distant  from  forelock  and  midway  between  colon  and  wreath ; third  clear  of  head 
and  about  equidistant  from  wreath  and  c ; fourth  equally  distant  from  upper  dot  of 
last  colon  and  toga.  First  colon  wide,  nearer  to  i than  to  cinquefoil.  Last  colon  low, 
the  lower  dot  mostly  below  c.  a slightly  high,  c touches  head,  o close  to  head. 
Final  C low.  Die  crack  along  top  of  auc.  335 — T2  (R3) 

Var.  6.  First  cinquefoil  considerably  below  point  of  bust  and  almost  entirely  to 
left  of  it ; second  distant  to  left  of  hair  and  midway  between  colon  and  wreath ; third 
high,  distant  from  head  and  a little  nearer  to  c than  to  wreath.  First  colon  slanting, 
the  lower  dot  nearer  to  i and  distant  from  cinquefoil.  Last  colon  wide,  near  to  c and 
cinquefoil,  which  is  high,  and  opposite  the  upper  dot  of  the  colon.  The  letters  ri 
slope  to  right,  e close  to  head,  o somewhat  distant,  con  widely  spaced.  Three 
fillet  ends.  Toga  double  cut.  336 — KIv  (R1) 

Var.  7.  First  cinquefoil  about  three-fourths  left  of  bust  and  distant  from  A; 
second  opposite  upper  dot  of  colon  and  nearer  to  it  than  to  wreath;  third  high,  nearer 
to  c than  to  wreath ; fourth  mostly  beyond  end  of  toga  and  equally  distant  from  colon 
and  toga.  Dots  of  both  colons  heavy  and  close.  Lower  dot  of  first  colon  about  half 
below  the  base  of  I.  Legend  well  spaced,  c low,  almost  touching  head,  o distant. 
Break  through  upright  of  t.  337 — r2  (C).  337 — r4  (R6).  337 — Z10  (R6) 
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Var.  8.  First  cinquefoil  one-fourth  under  bust  and  high,  distant  from  A;  second 
fairly  distant  from  colon  and  hair;  third  rather  distant  from  head,  nearer  c than  to 
wreath ; last  midway  between  colon  and  toga.  First  colon  close  to  i,  the  lower  dot 
touching  the  base  of  that  letter.  Last  colon  a little  nearer  c than  to  cinquefoil,  n 
high,  leaning  to  right.  Irregularity  in  die  at  right  of  I making  the  I thick  and  blurred, 
c clear  of  head,  but  close  to  it.  O distant  from  head.  E high,  the  top  leaning  to  right. 
Breaks  from  milling  to  a and  E.  338 — Z13  (It4).  338 — Z19  (R5) 

Var.  9.  First  cinquefoil  close  to  bust  and  about  three-fourths  to  left  of  it ; second 
distant  from  colon  and  well  to  left  of  hair;  third  distant  from  head  and  about  equi- 
distant from  wreath  and  0 ; last  cinquefoil  nearer  to  end  of  toga  than  to  colon.  Upper 
dot  of  both  colons  low.  c clear  of  head,  o distant.  Break  from  milling  through  first 
c.  In  some  cases  other  die  breaks,  especially  through  last  colon  to  lower  fillet. 

339 — s2  (R2) 

Var.  10.  First  cinquefoil  high,  partly  under  bust,  but  mostly  to  left  of  it;  second 
partly  over  and  very  close  to  hair;  third  near  wreath  ; last  distant  from  colon  and  very 
close  to  end  of  toga.  First  colon  low,  nearly  midway  between  I and  cinquefoil.  Last 
colon  in  regular  position,  a little  nearer  to  c than  to  cinquefoil.  First  o low.  CO  low 
and  touching  head.  ON  widely  spaced. 

3 3 10 — Z7  (R6).  3310 — Z8  (R4).  3310— W6  (Rc) 
Var.  11.  First  cinquefoil  high,  more  than  half  to  left  of  bust;  second  near  colon, 
partly  over  and  near  hair;  third  close  to  head,  and  nearer  to  c than  wreath;  last  cin- 
quefoil low,  midway  between  colon  and  end  of  toga.  First  colon  low,  a little  nearer 
to  l than  to  cinquefoil.  Last  colon  not  far  from  c.  auctort  widely  spaced,  c touches 
head,  o well  clear  of  it.  Top  of  k leans  to  right.  Break  over  to.  Break  from  mill- 
ing to  upper  fillet.  3311 — Z18  (R4).  3311 — gg1  (R6) 

Var.  12.  First  cinquefoil  high,  more  than  half  to  left  of  bust;  second  distant 
from  colon  and  hair;  third  high,  nearer  c than  wreath;  last  close  to  toga,  the  upper 
part  in  line  with  upper  dot  of  colon.  First  colon  low,  the  lower  dot  half  below  i and 
nearer  to  i than  to  cinquefoil,  auctorx  well  spaced,  with  T high  and  i low.  c very 
close  to  or  touching  head,  o very  close  to  c and  distant  from  N.  Break  from  first 
cinquefoil  through  AUCTO ; also  from  milling  through  E. 

3312 — \V3  (R5).  3312 — Z16  (R3).  3312— Z21  (R6).  3312— Z24  (R«) 

Var.  13.  First  cinquefoil  low,  nearly  half  under  and  touching  bust;  second  very 
low  and  almost  touching  lower  dot  of  colon ; third  also  low,  touching  head ; last  mid- 
way between  final  colon  and  end  of  toga.  Colon  dots  close,  the  upper  dot  of  both 
colons  low  and  close  to  letters.  A closer  than  usual  to  first  cinquefoil  and  bust,  o on 
head,  o very  close  to  head.  Semi-circular  break  over  o in  ATJCTORX,  connecting  with 
upper  corner  of  t.  Break  from  milling  through  fillets,  sometimes  closing  the  final  c. 
3313 — Z1  (R6).  3 3 13 — Z6  (R4).  3313— 7?  (R4).  3313— q (R5).  3313 — ff1  (R6). 

3313 — hh2  (R°) 

Var.  14.  First  cinquefoil  about  half  under  bust;  second  high,  distant  from  colon 
and  partly  above  forelock  ; third  distant  from  head,  nearer  to  c than  wreath  ; last  high, 
mostly  above  end  of  toga  and  rather  nearer  to  toga  than  to  colon.  Colons  distant  from 
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letters  and  cinquefoils.  Letters  co  close  to  head,  but  do  not  touch,  ec  more  elosely 
spaced  than  other  letters.  A curved  die-break,  starting  below  the  drapery,  runs 
through  the  first  cinquefoil  and  along  the  top  of  auct  to  the  milling  above  first 
colon.  Crack  from  point  of  bust  to  milling.  3314—  Z14  (K3) 

Var.  15.  Cinquefoils:  first  half  under  bust  and  very  distant  from  A;  second 
high,  opposite  upper  dot  of  colon,  distant  from  colon  and  hair;  third  high,  midway 
between  c and  wreath;  fourth  distant  from  colon,  close  to  toga  and  mostly  above  it. 
Colon  dots  heavy  and  rather  close.  First  eolon  low,  the  lower  dot  largely  below  i,  but 
closer  than  the  upper  dot  to  I.  Last  colon  near  c.  Top  of  u above  top  of  o.  co 
clear  of  head.  Top  of  seeond  N leans  to  right,  nne  high.  3815 — r 1 (R1) 

Yar.  1G.  Second  n double  cut.  Otherwise  same  die  as  var.  14.  Breaks  from 
milling  to  lower  end  of  toga  and  from  milling  to  last  cinquefoil. 

3316 —  l2  (R4).  3316 — Z15  (U1).  (3616 — T2)  R® 

Var.  17.  First  cinquefoil  half  under  bust  and  a little  more  distant  from  it  than 
in  var.  15;  second  cinquefoil  high,  a trifle  over  but  not  so  far  from  hair  as  in  var.  15. 
Third  cinquefoil  not  very  distant  from  head.  Last  cinquefoil  nearly  all  above  end  of 
toga  and  well  separated  from  it.  Base  of  l trifle  below  it.  Jn  other  respects  this  die 
closely  resembles  var.  15,  differing  chiefly  in  the  position  of  the  seeond  and  third  cin- 
quefoils, which  are  nearer  to  the  hair  than  in  var.  15. 

3317 —  r1  (R«).  3317 — rG  (RG).  3317— gg2  (R2) 

Var.  18.  First  cinquefoil  about  half  under  bust  and  close  to  drapery;  seeond 

distant  from  colon,  hair  and  wreath;  third  high,  distant  from  head  and  a little  nearer 
too  than  to  wreath ; last  cinquefoil  about  equidistant  from  colon  and  toga.  First 
colon  thus  ; , slanting  to  right,  the  lower  dot  nearly  all  below  r and  nearer  than  the 
upper  dot  to  I.  Last  colon  also  low,  the  dots  close,  and  midway  between  c and  last 
cinquefoil.  AUCTOKi  rather  closely  and  about  evenly  spaced,  with  a and  I a little  low. 
Letters  small,  c touches  head,  o low  and  very  close  to  head.  Top  of  first  N above 
that  of  second.  This  obverse  is  not  in  Hall’s  list.  3318 — Z24  (R6) 

Var.  19.  First  cinquefoil  close  to  bust  and  almost  wholly  under  it;  second  very 
close  to  colon  and  distant  from  hair ; third  high ; last  close  to  colon  and  toga.  Both 
colons  low  and  close  to  letters  and  cinquefoils.  A nearer  to  bust  than  to  cinquefoil, 
i low  and  double  cut.  (The  double  cutting  does  not  show  when  this  obverse  is  com- 
bined with  Rev.  q.)  c touches  head,  o distant.  Base  line  of  k defective,  the  punch 
probably  altered  from  F.  Final  c low,  slanting  to  right. 

3319 — Z1  (C).  3319 — Z2  (R3).  3319 — q (R5) 
Var.  20.  First  cinquefoil  almost  entirely  below  drapery  and  very  distant  from 
A;  second  partly  over  and  distant  from  hair,  its  centre  on  a line  with  upper  dot  of 
colon  and  nearer  to  colon  than  to  hair;  third  midway  between  wreath  and  c;  last 
nearer  to  end  of  toga  than  to  colon.  First  colon  wide,  nearly  equidistant  from  I and  cinque- 
foil, the  lower  dot  partly  below  I.  Last  colon  nearer  to  c than  to  cinquefoil.  Tops  of 
K and  i lean  to  right,  c and  o touch  head  and  are  widely  spaced,  o in  connec  low. 
Final  o low.  3320—  Z9  (R4).  3320—  Z11  (R6) 
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Var.  21.  Not  in  Hall's  list,  but  given  in  his  later  notes  as  follows: 

“Colons  heavy,  the  lower  periods  about  half  below  adjacent  letters,  au  and  err 
closer  than  the  other  letters  in  auotoki.  connec  widely  spaced,  except  ne.  Eml  of 
toga  defective,  giving  the  appearance  of  two  small  periods  following  the  last  cinquefoil.” 
Two  specimens  of  this  obverse  have  been  located.  3321 — Z13  (RB) 

Var.  22.  First  cinquefoil  partly  below  bust  and  closer  to  a than  usual,  auo 
toiu  widely  spaced,  uc  closer  than  the  other  letters.  Second  cinquefoil  low,  its  centre 
on  a line  with  lower  dot  of  colon.  Last  cinquefoil  low,  nearer  colon  than  end  of  toga. 
Last  colon  low  and  close  to  c.  l over  an  o.  c close  to  head.  S322 — II  (R6) 

The  only  specimen  known  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  llillyer  Ryder.  The  fillet- 
ends  are  not  clear  enough  to  decide  whether  it  should  be  placed  in  the  first  or  second 
group. 

Obverse  33  continued. 

GROUP  11.  In  Varieties  23  to  28  inclusive,  the  upper  fillet-end  points 

BETWEEN  THE  LAST  COLON  AND  CINQUEFOIL. 

In  varieties  23  to  25  the  first  cinquefoil  is  entirely  left  of  bust . 

In  variety  20  the  first  cinquefoil  is  about  one-half  under  bust. 

In  varieties  27  and  28  the  first  cinquefoil  is  more  than  half  under  bust . 

Var.  23.  The  first  cinquefoil  entirely  to  left  of  bust;  second  cinquefoil  distant 
from  colon  and  near  hair;  third  high;  last  nearly  midway  between  colon  and  toga. 
First  colon  low,  the  dots  close  and  not  far  from  I.  Last  colon  near  c.  auct  widely 
spaced,  u slopes  to  left,  its  top  above  that  of  c.  0 touches  head,  o very  close,  nk 
high,  e leans  to  right.  33**—  Z4  (R2).  3S23— hh2  (R5) 

Var.  24.  First  cinquefoil  entirely  to  left  of  bust.  Top  of  u on  same  curve  as 
adjoining  c.  c on  head,  co  closely  spaced,  e low.  3321 — Z10  ( R6) 

Var.  25.  First  cinquefoil  entirely  to  left  of  bust;  second  partly  above  forelock 
and  nearer  to  it  than  to  colon ; third  high ; last  distant  both  from  colon  and  toga. 
Roth  colons  a little  low  and  distant  from  letters,  the  colon  dots  heavy,  auotoki 
widely  spaced.  T a trifle  high,  c almost  touching,  o rather  near  head,  nne  high. 
Break  from  neck  to  milling.  Crack  from  lower  fillet  through  edge  of  last  cinquefoil. 

88»— W*  (R6).  33^— Z10  (It4).  S325— Z24  (It5) 
Var.  26.  First  cinquefoil  half  under,  nearly  touching  bust;  second  very  near, 
or  touching  hair;  second  and  third  both  near  wreath ; last  cinquefoil  opposite  and  near 
lower  fillet-end,  distant  from  toga.  A very  high,  top  sloping  to  left.  O in  connec 
low  and  well  on  head.  N above  adjacent  o.  Heavy  break  across  lower  portion  of 
drapery.  33a>— W3  (R5).  88*— W*  (R6) 

Var.  27.  First  cinquefoil  more  than  half  under  bust  and  very  close  to  drapery; 
second  distant  from  colon  and  hair;  third  low,  close  to  head ; last  cinquefoil  a little 
nearer  to  end  of  toga  than  to  colon.  Colons  in  regular  position,  the  first  midway  be- 
tween i and  cinquefoil,  the  last  not  far  from  c.  Letters  small,  ok  widely  spaced.  R 
and  i lean  to  right.  In  connec  the  EC  closer  than  other  letters.  Break  from  nose  to 
upright  of  u.  S327 — Z16  (R6).  3S27 — r4  (R4) 
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Var.  28.  First  cinquefoil  most  all  under  bust,  below  the  drapery;  second  dis- 
tant from  eolon  and  hair;  third  high  ; last  about  midway  between  c and  toga,  which 
ends  in  two  heavy  dots.  Colons  nearer  to  letters  than  to  einquefoils.  Letters  small, 
c close  to,  or  touching,  o near  head.  Base  line  of  e long.  Letters  NEC  rather  elose  at 
bottom.  Break  from  second  N through  head  and  nose  to  milling.  (This  break  does 
not  show  when  combined  with  Rev.  Z20.) 

332S — /\i  (RS).  S328— Z16  (R3).  38»— Z»  (ll«) 

Obverse  S3  continued . 

GROUP  III.  In  Varieties  29  to  41,  the  lower  fillet-end  points 

* AT  THE  LAST  COLON. 

In  varieties  20  to  SJj,  inclusive  the  first  cinquefoil  is  entirely  or  almost  entirely  left 
of  the  bust . 

In  varieties  35  to  30  the  first  cinquefail  is  'partly  under  the  bust,  but  mostly  left  of 
it. 

In  variety  Jf)  the  cinquefoil  is  half  under  the  bust;  in  tyl  entirely  under . 

Var.  29.  First  cinquefoil  entirely  under  bust  and  nearer  A than  usual;  second, 
opposite  space  between  colon  dots  and  not  far  from  hair;  third,  clear  of  head,  nearer 
to  c than  to  wreath.  Last  cinquefoil  touches  end  of  toga.  First  colon  sloping,  thus  : , 
the  lower  dot  almost  all  below  I.  Last  colon  near  c and  a little  further  from  the  ein- 
quefoil,  the  upper  dot  low.  Letters  large.  Broad  I,  its  base  a little  below  the  curve 
of  OR.  c on  head,  o distant.  First  n high.  Top  of  e leans  to  right.  Die-eraeks  in 
front  of  mouth  and  downward  from  chin.  Sometimes  other  cracks  through  c to  fillets 
and  from  edge  through  toga  and  drapery  to  neck.  These  cracks  especially  oeeur  in 
the  combination  with  reverse  z.  3320 — Z7*(R4)»  3320 — gg1  (R4) 

Var.  30.  First  cinquefoil  very  high,  entirely  left  of  bust;  second  above  hair,  its 
top  on  about  the  same  curve  as  the  tops  of  I and  wreath ; third  distant  from  head, 
slightly  nearer  to  c than  to  wreath ; last  high,  near  end  of  toga  and  distant  from  colon. 
First  colon  midway  between  I and  cinquefoil.  Upper  dot  of  last  colon  weak,  the  lower 
dot  below  c.  a slightly  high,  its  top  leaning  to  left.  Upper  curve  of  tori  on  lower 
plane  than  that  of  AUC.  tr  nearly  closed  at  top.  i broad  and  low.  co  clear  of  head. 

38*>— EE  (R5).  S3»— SS  (R«) 
Var.  31.  First  cinquefoil  below  point  of  bust  and  entirely  left  of  it;  second  dis- 
tant from  colon  and  not  far  to  left  of  hair;  third,  close  to  head  and  nearer  c than 
usual;  last  cinquefoil  nearly  touches  end  of  toga.  Lower  dot  of  first  colon  close  to  i. 
Last  colon  midway  between  c and  cinquefoil,  the  upper  dot  low.  au  and  ct  relatively 
wide,  i low.  c touches  head,  o distant.  Last  c slants  to  right.  3331 — gg*  (R«) 
Var.  32.  First  cinquefoil  entirely  left  of  bust,  its  top  on  a level  with  the  top  of 
A;  second  near  hair;  third  close  to  head  and  near  c;  fourth  close  to  end  of  toga, 
about  twice  as  far  from  colon.  First  colon  slanting  to  right,  the  lower  dot  nearer  i. 
Lower  dot  of  last  colon  heavy,  partly  below  c.  ori  closely  spaced,  i heavy  and  low. 
c touches  head,  o distant.  Left  part  of  first  N closed.  E double  cut.  Final  c very 
low. 
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Some  examples  show  die-cracks  from  second  cinquefoil  through  lower  dot  of 
colon  and  along  base  of  I;  from  left  of  A through  first  cinquefoil  to  milling;  from 
milling  through  drapery;  in  the  field  before  face  and  bust.  S332 — Z13  (R1) 

Var.  38.  First  cinquefoil  beyond  point  of  bust,  between  drapery  and  a;  second 
midway  between  colon  and  wreath,  partly  over  hair;  third  not  far  from  head,  a little 
nearer  c than  wreath ; fourth  between  end  of  toga  and  milling  and  very  close  to  toga. 
First  eolon  very  low,  the  lower  dot  much  below  the  base  of  I.  Last  colon  widely 
spaced,  the  upper  dot  partly  above  the  top  of  c.  Small  letters,  u high,  top  of  o 
leans  to  left,  c touches,  o close  to  head,  ct  and  on  widely  spaced. 

. On  some  specimens  there  is  a slight  crack  downward  from  the  eye  along  middle 
of  nose  ; another  also  from  top  of  wreath  to  milling.  33s3 — Z3  (R4).  S333 — Z11  (R3) 

Var.  34,  First  cinquefoil  close  to  point  of  bust  and  nearly  all  to  left  of  it; 
second  above  hair,  midway  between  upper  dot  of  eolon  and  wreath;  third  high;  fourth 
opposite  space  between  eolon  dots  and  very  close  to  end  of  toga.  Colons  with  large, 
heavy  dots,  the  lower  dot  of  first  colon  partly  below  i.  Last  colon  wide,  equidistant 
from  c and  cinquefoil,  uct,  ori,  and  onne  widely  spaced.  Left  arm  of  t defective, 
c partly  on  head,  o elose  to  head  and  nearer  to  c than  to  N.  NNE  high,  close  to  mill- 
ing. Final  c very  low. 

Break  from  wreath  to  milling;  also  between  the  tops  of  o and  n. 

33s4 — W2  (It5).  33s4 — Z3  (R5).  S334—  Z»  (R5) 

Var.  35.  First  cinquefoil  nearly  touching  bust  and  about  three-quarters  left  of 
it.  Second  and  fourth  cinquefoils  near  colons,  r high,  its  top  sloping  to  right. 
Second  n high.  Wide  spacing  between  n and  e.  ec  close.  The  tail  of  n is  long, 
apparently  an  alteration. 

Break  from  lower  part  of  bust  through  tops  of  letters  AUCTO  to  milling  over  r. 
Heavy  break  near  upper  left  eorner  of  R.  33*% — Z9  (R6) 

Var.  36.  First  cinquefoil  about  three-quarters  beyond  bust  and  well  clear  of  it; 
second  elose  to  eolon  and  distant  to  left  from  hair;  third  high,  nearer  to  v than  to 
wreath ; last  opposite  space  between  colon  dots,  and  nearly  equidistant  from  eolon  and 
end  of  toga.  Colons  wide,  in  regular  position.  Letters  small.  In  auctori  o and  r 
lean  to  right,  i high,  c touches  head,  o at  medium  distance,  leaning  to  left.  NN 
high.  Lower  line  of  E heavy  and  long. 

33“ — 1 T1  (R3).  33*— ' T2  (R1).  S336— SS  (R6) 
Var.  37.  First  cinquefoil. about  three-fourths  beyond  bust;  second  above  hair, 
equidistant  from  eolon  and  wreath ; third  close  to  head,  nearer  c than  wreath ; fourth 
mostly  above  upper  dot  of  colon  and  end  of  toga  and  quite  close  to  the  toga.  First 
eolon  distant  from  i and  cinquefoil,  the  upper  dot  low..  Last  colon  very  low,  the 
lower  dot  entirely  below  c.  Letters  widely  spaced,  a and  i low.  Period  after  o in 
AUCTORI.  c partly  on  head,  o high.  E from  an  r punch  altered  clumsily,  the  base 
line  too  short.  Final  c low.  A heavy  dot  at  the  milling,  between  last  colon  and  cin- 
quefoil. 3387— Z9  (It3) 

Var.  38.  First  cinquefoil  below  bust  and  more  than  half  to  left  of  it ; second 
near  and  partly  over  hair,  a little  closer  to  upper  dot  of  eolon  than  to  wreath ; third 
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nearer  c than  wreath;  last  midway  between  colon  and  end  of  toga.  Upper  dot  of 
colon  low.  au  more  widely  spaced  than  other  letters.  The  letters  OKI  slope  to  right. 
<i  in  CON  NEC  low.  o close  to  head,  but  does  not  touch.  Final  C large  and  low. 

Break  from  first  cinquefoil  along  bottom  of  auct  and  through  o to  milling. 
Other  breaks  from  milling  downward  through  first  colon,  and  from  milling  through 
upright  of  Ii  to  nose.  With  some  reverses  there  is  a curved  break  from  left  of  a to 
milling.  S338 — Z1  (It3).  S338— Z«  (It4).  38®— Z®  (R5).  83®- gg1  (It5) 

Var.  39.  First  cinquefoil  close  to  bust  and  more  than  half  to  left  of  it:  second 
distant  from  colon  and  hair;  third  distant  from  head,  much  nearer  to  c than  to  wreath ; 
last  very  close  to  end  of  toga.  Colons  close,  the  upper  dot  of  both  low.  auc  more 
widely  spaced  than  other  letters  in  auctori.  Top  of  first  o leans  to  right,  co  widely 
spaced,  c well  clear  of  head,  o distant  from  head.  3330 — Z20  (RG).  33** — s1  (C) 

Var.  40.  First  cinquefoil  one-half  or  more  under  bust;  second  high,  opposite 
upper  dot  of  colon,  distant  from  colon,  hair  and  wreath  ; third  very  high,  distant  from 
head,  wreath  and  c ; fourth  not  far  from  colon,  opposite  upper  dot.  First  colon  nearer  i 
than  cinquefoil,  but  distant  from  both.  Last  colon  near  c,  the  dots  close,  the  upper 
one  low.  au  widely  spaced,  c touches  head,  o distant,  EC  close.  Break  from  mill- 
ing through  centre  of  A.  Heavy  break  from  end  of  toga  and  last  cinquefoil  to  milling. 

83*— Z1  (It5).  3340 — Z2  (It5) 

Var.  41.  First  cinquefoil  very  far  under  bust  and  very  distant  from  A;  second 
distant  from  colon  and  hair;  third  distant  from  head,  wreath  and  c;  last  cinquefoil 
opposite  and  close  to  end  of  toga.  Dots  of  both  colons  small,  the  upper  ones  low. 
Letters  small.  UC  and  eg  closer  than  other  letters,  c just  touches  head,  o high, 
leaning  to  left.  Wide  spacing  in  onnk.  Heavy  break  from  head  across  neck  and 
drapery  to  milling.  Crack  from  milling  along  left  side  of  I to  nose.  3341 — Z11  (RG) 

Obverse  33  continued 

GROUT  IV.  In  Variety  42  the  lower  fillet-end  points  at  the  last  cinquefoil ; 

IN  VARIETIES  43  TO  45  BOTH  FILLET-ENDS  POINT  AT  LAST  CINQUEFOIL. 

Var.  42.  First  cinquefoil  entirely  left  of  bust.  Second  high,  very  near  upper 
dot  of  first  colon.  Last  cinquefoil  opposite  lower  fillet-end.  Both  colons  sloping,  the 
upper  dot  nearer  letters.  Highest  portion  of  upper  fillet-end  opposite  right  edge  of 
final  c.  Last  c low.  3342 — Z2  (RG) 

Var.  43.  First  cinquefoil  close  to  point  of  ‘bust  and  wholly  to  left  of  it:  second 
to  left  of  hair,  distant  both  from  colon  and  hair;  third  nearer  wreath  than  c;  fourth 
midway  between  colon  and  end  of  toga*  and  distant  from  both.  Upper  dot  of  both 
colons  low.  c touches,  o very  close  to  head.  Second  N high,  on  and  ne  widely 
spaced.  EC  close.  3343 — q (R4).  3343 — hh2  (R4) 

Var.  44.  First  cinquefoil  very  high,  above  the  top  of  A and  about  three-fourths 
left  of  bust;  second  very  close  to  forelock;  third  touches  head.  Last  cinquefoil  dis- 
tant from  colon,  fillet-ends  and  toga.  First  colon  wide,  midway  between  i and  cinque- 
foil. Last  colon  low,  the  lower  dot  below  c.  auctori  widely  spaced,  c touches 
head,  o close. 
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Break  from  milling  through  drapery  to  a,  and  from  milling  through  o in  connec. 

44“— W8  (R5) 

Var.  45.  First  cinquefoil  about  half  under  bust,  distant  from  a;  second  distant 
from  eolon,  near  forelock  and  partly  above  it;  third  touching  head;  last  distant  from 
toga  and  fully  twice  as  far  from  eolon.  First  eolon  wide,  the  lower  dot  nearer  i.  Lower 
dot  of  last  colon  a little  low.  Wide  spacing  in  auctori  except  between  u and  o.  Top 
of  t above  that  of  c.  c in  connec  1 ouches  head  and  is  nearer  to  wreath  than  usual,  o 
near  head.  Final  c low.  3345 — W2  (R°) 


1787 

Obverse  Slf* 

AUCTORI  : *-  connec  : «- 

The  only  die  with  large  flenrons.  First  fleuron  touches  foreloek. 

34— k3  (R6).  34  fP  (R3) 

Obverse  35. 

A U CTOKI  : ♦ * CONNEC  I ♦ 

Small  fleurons.  Crosby  gives  this  obverse  combined  with  his  reverse  F.  Dr.  Hall 
could  not  find  this  die.  All  supposed  exami>les  proved  on  elose  examination  to  be 
obverse  dies  of  Type  37  with  the  first  fleuron  weakly  struck  or  worn  off  by  circulation. 

Obverse  36 . 

* auctori  : «-  ♦ connec: 

Small  fleurons.  First  fleuron  about  half  under  bust.  Both  c’s  in  connec  low. 
Lower  fillet-end  points  to  last  eolon.  36 — k3  (R5).  36  l1  (R3).  36 — ff2  (R5) 

Obverse  37. 

* auctori:  * connec:  ♦ 

First  fleuron  entirely  left  of  bust.  Varieties  1 and  2 . 

First  fleuron  mostly  left  of  bust.  Varieties  3 to  7. 

First  fleuron  half  under  bust.  Varieties  8 to  10. 

First  fleuron  mostly  under  bust.  Variety  11. 

First  fleuron  entirely  under  bust.  Varieties  12  to  lJf. 

Var.  1.  Fleurons:  first  left  of  bust;  second  distant  from  colon;  third  clear  of  head, 
nearer  c than  wreath ; fourth  elose  to  end  of  toga.  First  colon  nearer  to  i than  to  fleuron. 
Last  eolon  about  equidistant  from  c and  final  fleuron,  the  lower  dot  of  the  eolon  nearer 
i.  i low.  co  clear  of  head.  Lower  fillet  points  at  last  eolon.  371 — ee1  (R2) 

Var.  2.  Fleurons:  first  almost  entirely  left  of  bust;  second  distant  from  eolon,  hair 
and  wreath;  third  elose  to  head;  fourth  midway  between  final  colon  and  toga.  First 
colon  sloping,  the  lower  dot  nearer  i and  about  one  half  below  that  letter.  Last  colon 
also  sloping  to  right  and  opposite  upper  fillet  end.  auct  widely  spaeed,  with  u out  of 
position  and  high,  c touches  head,  o not  far  from  head.  Final  c low  and  imperfect. 
Lower  fillet  points  at  last  fleuron.  Break  through  aucto.  372 — kr*  (R3) 


34 
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Var.  3.  Fleurons : first  close  to  bust,  partly  under,  but  mostly  left;  second  distant 
from  colon,  very  close  to  hair;  third  not  far  from  head,  and  nearer  c than  wreath;  fourth 
near  colon  and  toga.  Both  colons  slightly  low  and  well  separated  fx-om  letters.  Long 
tailed  r.  Top  of  i leans  to  right,  n high,  leaning  to  right.  Lower  filled  points  at  last 
fleuron.  373 — i (R2) 

Var.  4.  Fleurons:  first  pai’tly  under,  but  more  than  half  to  left  of  bust;  second 
distant  from  colon  and  hair;  third  very  close  to  head;  last  distant  from  colon  and  end 
of  toga.  First  colon  distant  from  i.  Last  colon  rather  distant  from  c.  t above  o.  i 
low.  Second  n above  the  first,  clow.  374 — k1  (R1).  374 — RR  (R°) 

Var.  5.  Fleurons : fmst  close  to  bust,  and  more  than  half  to  left  of  it;  second  distant 
from  colon  and  hair;  third  near  head;  last  about  midway  between  colon  and  end  of 
toga.  Upper  dot  of  first  colon  low  and  distant  from  i.  Last  colon  low,  well  separated 
from  c and  fleuron.  Long  tailed  r.  c touches  head,  o very  close.  First  N high. 

Break  from  milling  to  head  between  third  fleuron  and  c.  A later  break  through 
second  fleuron.  375 — e (R2) 

Var.  G.  Flcui’ons:  first  near  bust,  more  than  half  to  left  of  it;  second  near,  but 
clear  of  hair;  third  clear  of  head,  and  closer  to  c than  to  wreath ; last  rather  closer  to 
end  of  toga  than  to  upper  dot  of  colon.  First  colon  sloping,  the  upper  dot  more  distant 
from  i.  Last  colon  very  low,  the  lower  dot  mostly  below  c.  Long  tailed  R.  c on  head, 
0 rather  close.  Seeond  n high.  Final  c low.  Upper  curved  line  of  drapery  extends 
nearly  to  ribbon  bow.  376 — k4  (R4).  37° — B (Rc) 

Var.  7.  Fleurons:  first  more  than  half  left  of  bust  and  almost  touching  it;  last 
fleuron  near  toga.  Dots  of  first  colon  equidistant  from  i.  Three  berries  in  wreath,  t 
high.  377 — h2  (R5) 

Var.  8.  Fleurons:  first  about  half  under  and  clear  of  bust;  second  near  colon,  a 
little  further  from  hair;  third  close  to  head  and  much  nearer  to  c than  to  wreath;  last 
fleuron  close  to  colon  and  end  of  toga.  Colons  well  apai’t  from  letters.  Last  colon 
points  at  low  part  of  upper  fillet-end.  uc  and  or  widely  spaced,  i low.  c on  head, 
o close  to  head.  Craek  from  drapery  along  the  bottom  of  au.  Another  through  third 
fleuron  and  top  of  wreath  to  upper  dot  of  first  colon. 

37® — k2  (R2).  37®— HH  (R3).  37®— LL  (R3) 
Var.  9.  Fleurons:  first  half  under  bust;  second  very  distant  from  colon  and  dis- 
tant to  left  of  hair;  third  well  above  head  and  midway  between  wreath  and  C;  last  dis- 
tant from  colon  and  toga.  Both  fillet-ends  point  to  last  fleuron.  Colons  well  spaced 
and  nearer  to  the  letters  than  to  the  fleurons.  Last  colon  above  the  upper  fillet-end.  c 
close  to  head,  but  clear  of  it  and  much  nearer  to  wreath  than  usual.  Left  lower  cxirve 
of  o quite  close  to  head.  Last  c very  low.  Three  berries  in  wreath.  379 — e (R3) 

A ar.  10.  .Fleurons:  first  half  under  and  close  to  bust;  seeond  distant  from  upper 
dot  of  colon  and  considerably  to  left  of  hair;  third  nearer  to  c than  to  top  of  wreath; 
last  distant  slightly  from  colon  and  toga.  Both  colons  sloping  to  right,  the  lower  dots 
nearer  the  letters.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  one  half  below  o.  c touches  head,  o some- 
what distant.  Last  c low. 

A slight  die-crack  is  found  from  the  top  of  u to  the  left  arm  of  t.  3710 — RR  (R4) 
Var.  11.  Fleurons:  first  more  than  half  under  bust:  second  distant  from  colon  and 
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hair;  third  close  to  head;  last  a little  further  from  space  between  colon  dots  than  from 
end  of  toga.  First  colon  low.  The  dots  of  last  colon  nearer  to  c than  to  fleuron. , 
auctori  widely  spaced,  a near  bust,  c touches  head,  o very  close  to  head.  Lower 
corner  of  n very  distant  from  head,  con  widely  spaced.  Filial  c low. 

37n — ff2  (R3) 

Var.  12.  Flcurons:  first  entirely  under  bust,  touching  drapery ; second  distant  from 
colon  and  hair;  third  close  to  head,  about  half  way  between  wreath  and  c;  last  low,  mid- 
way between  lower  dot  of  colon  and  toga.  Both  colons  sloping,  the  lower  dots  nearer 
letters.  Legend  widely  spaced,  u defective  at  upper  left  corner.  Long  tailed  r.  c 
touches  head,  o very  close  to  head,  leaning  to  left.  The  upper  curved  line  of  the 
drapery  extends  back  of  the  neck  up  to  the  ribbon  bow. 

3712— LL  (It4).  37 12 — TT  (R5) 

Var.  13.  Flcurons:  first  wholly  under  bust,  distant  from  a;  second  close  to  upper 
dot  of  colon,  distant  from  hair;  third  well  separated  from  head;  last  close  to  space  be- 
tween colon  dots  and  pointing  to  lower  edge  of  upper  dot.  First  colon  slopes  decidedly 
to  right,  with  the  lower  dot  much  the  nearer  to  i.  Last  colon  slightly  low,  the  lower  dot 
about  half  way  between  c and  fleuron.  r high  and  above  o.  r and  i lean  to  right,  c 
on  head,  o close  to  head,  leaning  to  left  and  distant  from  N.  Legend  widely  spaced. 

Die  cracks  through  middle  of  last  c,  and  from  bottom  of  c to  toga.  3718 — IIH  (R2) 

Var.  14.  Flenrons:  first  high  entirely  under  bust;  slightly  distant  from  colon, 
pointing  between  the  dots;  third  close  to  head;  last  distant  from  colon  and  low,  pointing 
at  lower  dot  of  colon.  Both  colons  low  and  sloping  to  right.  Wide  spacing  in  auctori. 
c touches  head.  Upper  fillet-end  opposite  space  between  last  colon  and  fleuron.  Lower 
fillet  end  points  at  last  fleuron.  A curved  fold  of  the  toga  extends  from  point  of  bust 
uniting  with  the  first  fleuron.  3714 — cc2  (R6) 

Obverse  38. 

AUCI0R1  : + CONNKC  I X 

auci  widely  spaced,  ori  closer.  Colons  wide.  Large  letters. 

38— GG  (R2).  38— l2  (R3) 

Obverse  SO. 

* auctoiu  : ♦ * roxNEc:  * 

Var,  1.  First  fleuron  almost  entirely  under  bust  Third  fleuron  close  to  head. 
Last  colon  low,  the  lower  dot  below  c.  Three  berries  in  wreath.  Medium  spacing. 

391 — ff2  (R5).  39 1 — h1  (R5) 

Var.  2.  First  fleuron  half  under  bust.  Second  fleuron  distant  from  colon,  pointing 
between  the  dots.  First  colon  sloping,  the  lower  dot  much  nearer  i.  Last  colon  regular. 
Milling  coarse.  392 — ec  (R4) 

Obverse  40. 

AUCT01M  * » CONNKC 

Large  letters.  Stars  with  five  blunt  points.  Last  c touches  end  of  toga.  In  most 
specimens  the  space  between  a and  u is  incused,  showing  a small  raised  letter  like  a c, 

40— N (R6).  40 — kk1  (R») 
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Obverse 

* A U CTO  1*1  : * * CON  NEC  i 

Large  letters.  Stars  with  five  blunt  points.  Upper  dot  of  colon  after  i very  low. 
Last  fillet  end  opposite  c.  Lower  dot  of  colon  on  end  of  toga. 

Crosby  and  Hall  give  the  final  punctuation  of  the  legend  as  a period.  Sharp  speci- 
mens indicate  that  it  is  more  likely  a colon,  the  lower  dot  touching  and  blending  with 
the  end  of  the  toga  adjacent  to  c.  41 — ii  (R3j 

Obverse 

* AUCTOPl  : * CON  NEC  * * 

Large  letters.  Stars  with  five  blunt  points.  First  star  partly  under  bust,  i and 
upper  dot  of  eolon  low.  Period  close  to  end  of  toga.  Last  star  below  drapery. 

As  in  Obverse  41  the  final  punctuation  may  have  been  meant  for  a eolon,  the  lower 
dot  weak  and  blending  with  the  end  of  the  toga.  However  this  is  not  so  clearly  shown 
as  in  Obverse  41.  Break  from  milling  to  wreath.  42 — o (II6).  42 — kk2  (R2) 

• Obverse  Jfo*  • 

* AUCTORI  . ©■  © CON  NFC  . • 

Letters  small  and  closely  spaced  except  co.  Cinquefoils  near  periods,  c touches 
head,  o very  close  to  head,  f punch  used  for  e.  Upper  fillet-end  points  at  last  cinque- 
foil. 43— Y (C) 

Obverse  u. 

* AUCTOK!  : * CON  NEC : ©• 

First  cinquefoil  close  to  point  of  bust  and  most  all  to  left  of  it.  No  cinquefoil  be- 
tween eolon  and  wreath.  Last  cinquefoil  close  to  toga.  Lower  dot  of  first  colon  close 
to  hair,  auct  widely  spaced.  Top  of  qri  on  a lower  curve  than  that  of  auct.  c partly 
on  head,  e made  with  an  f punch  altered,  ec  consecutively  low. 

44 — W4  (R2).  44— W«  (R5).  44— Z™  (R*)’ 

Obverse  • 

-X-  AUCTORI  : -+-  -x-  coxnkc: 

Small  letters.  Cross  with  hyphens  before  auctori.  Hyphen  to  left  of  second  cross 
joins  the  cross.  Last  eross  between  ends  of  toga.  Second  n high.  Lower  fillet-end 
points  at  last  eolon.  45 — CC  (R4) 

Obverse  JfG. 

* auctori:  x-  - x- connkc  : -x- 

First  eross  below  bust  and  high.  Good  specimens  show  dots  in  three  angles  of  this 
eross  instead  of  the  plain  eross  in  Dr.  HalFs  list.  Second  eross  high.  The  hyphen  to 
right  of  this  eross  touches  wreath.  Last  cross  between  the  ends  of  the  toga.  Colons 
wide.  Letters  large,  a close  to  bust.  The  tail  of  r joins  the  base  line  of  i.  ec  low. 
Last  eolon  distant  from  toga.  46 — BB  (R4) 


* 
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Obverse  ^7. 

• AUCToni : - x - - x - conn  eg  : 

Large  letters.  Leaves  of  wreath  outlined.  The  tail  of  n does  not  join  i.  Three 
fillet-ends  opposite  c.  47 — a3  (It5) 

Obverse 

* AUCTOKI  : CON  NEC  : * 

First  fleuron  slightly  under  bust;  last  distant  from  toga.  Upper  fillet  points  at 
last  colon,  on  widely  spaced.  The  periods  after  second  and  before  third  fleuron  dis-  * 
tinguish  this  legend  from  Obv.  37.  48 — g5  (II5) 

Obverse  40. 


• AUCTOKI  : • • » CON NEC  I 

Two  ciiupiefoils  between  the  wreath  and  e,  as  in  Obv.  15. 

Obverse  50. 


Two  known. 

49— Zl  (R6) 


• AUCTOKI  . • » CONNLC  . » 

First  cinquefoil  between  drapery  and  a;  second  close  to  colon  and  hair.  Last 
cinquefoil  between  ends  of  toga.  Letters  large.  Both  fillet-ends  point  to  c.  Same  die 
as  Obv.  17  of  1788.  Irregular  die-eracks  in  front  of  face  and  neck,  one  passing  through 
first  c to  milling.  50— F (R5) 

Obverse  51. 

AUCTOKI  ♦ CONNKC  + 

This  obv.  given  by  Dr.  Hall,  but  later  changed  by  him  to  obv.  292.  Sharp,  well 
struck  specimens  show  an  additional  star,  weakly  struck,  before  connkc.  This  renders 
the  legend  identical  with  that  of  Obv.  29.  The  combination  is  29- — o. 


Obverse  52. 

AUCTOKI  : CONNKC  '. 

Mailed  bust,  facing  right.  Head  of  medium  size  and  round,  with  Roman  nose. 
Fillet-ends  tied  with  a bow.  52 — G 

Obverse  55. 

♦ A JJCTOKI  : * .*  connkc  : * 

First  fleuron  low,  slightly  under  bust.  Second  fleuron  also  low.  Last  fleuron  dis- 
tant from  colon  and  toga.  Upper  dot  of  last  colon  the  nearer  to  c. 

The  period  before  third  fleuron  distinguishes  this  legend  from  those  of  Obverses  37 
and  48.  53— FF  (R4) 

Obverse  54 . 

auctoki:  x - + - connkc:  x 

Legend  the  same  as  Crosby's  Obv.  21  with  hyphens  added  to  the  second  cross.  All 
specimens  examined  of  Type  21  prove  to  be  identical  with  Hall's  54,  with  the  hyphens 
weakly  struck  or  worn  off.  This  die,  therefore,  has  been  listd  as  Obv.  21  with  hyphens 
added  to  Crosby's  legend. 
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Obverse  A7. 

P AUCTORI  . • • CON NEC  . P 

Mailed  bust,  faeing  left.  Same  legend  as  obverse  32.  Mule  of  obv.  16  of  1788. 

55 — P (R0) 

1787  REVERSE 


Reverse  A 

ETLIB 

Coarse,  serrated  milling.  Large  Liberty  eap. 


inde 


V—  A 


Reverse  B. 

INDE  ET  LIB 

Large  letters.  Coarse  milling,  most  of  it  wanting.  Branch  points  at  lower  left 
corner  of  e in  et.  2 — B.  376 — B 

Reverse  (7. 

INDE  • ET  LIB 

Period  after  inde  large.  Date  small,  figures  leaning  to  left,  short  branch  with  three 
leaves.  Elbow  forms  a sharp  point.  I2 — C 

Reverse  I). 

* INDE  + ET  + + 4 + LIB  ♦ ♦ 

Two  erosslets  between  et  and  head.  The  curved  lower  end  of  the  shield  terminates 
in  a erosslet.  Left  upright  of  n double  eut.  9 — D.  13 — D 


Reverse  E . 

♦ INDE  * ET  * * LIB  * * 

Stars  with  five  blunt  points.  Plume  projecting  from  hair-knot,  wide  spacing  be- 
tween i b.  9 — E.  10 — E.  II1 — E 

Reverse  E. 

P INDE  P ET  ft  * « » LIB  • ♦ 

Eight  einquefoils  in  legend,  the  first  weak  and  close  to  foot  of  Liberty.  The  last 
cinquefoil  close  to  shield.  Coarse,  serrated  milling.  15 — F.  50 — F.  55 — F 


Reverse  G 

INDE  * ET  LIB  * 

Stars  with  six  sharp  points.  Last  star  near  b,  distant  from  shield.  3 — G.  52 — G 

Reverse  IL 

INDE  • ET  > » LIB.  ** 

Small  date.  A pheon  on  each  side  of  date.  Top  of  t in  et  weak.  14 — H 


Reverse  7. 

INDE  : ET  LIB. 

Lower  and  right  dots  of  group  connect,  et  widely  spaced.  Break  in  the  die  be- 
tween n and  e.  7 — T 
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Reverse  J\. 

+ I NI)K  * * 1ST  LI  I!  + 

Stars  with  five  blunt  points.  Plume  from  hair-knot,  inde  widely  spaced.  Stars 
somewhat  distant  from  foot  and  shield.  11- — K.  IP — K 

Reverse  L, 

IN l>K  • KT  • LI II  • 

Letters  large  with  wide  spacing.  Top  leaf  of  branch  below  lower  right  corner  of  e. 

P— L.  4— L 

Reverse  M. 

INOK  : ♦ * * ET  • LI  a : 

Stars  with  six  blunt  points.  Liberty  cap  low.  All  figures  of  date  distant  from 
date  line.  G1 — M.  6- — M 

Reverse  A7! 

INOK  ♦ ♦ * ETLlll  ♦ 

Stars  with  five  blunt  points.  Branch  points  at  first  star.  Last  star  close  to  lower 
part  of  shield.  Figure  8 imperfect.  8 — N.  292 — N.  40 — N 

Reverse  0 . 

♦ INOK  : * * ♦ ETLlll  : + 

Stars  with  five  blunt  points,  n smaller  than  other  letters  in  inde.  Lower  line  of 
h long  and  close  to  base  of  i.  8 — 0 

Reverse  I\ 


• in  ok  . ET  Llli  . 

The  first  two  periods  opposite  the  centre  of  letters;  the  last  period  high.  Branch 
between  n and  d.  The  lower  right  corner  of  b disconnected  and  extending  to  right.  In 
date  17  low'.  5 — P 

Reverse  Q. 

• IN  DK  • ETLlll  • • 

Both  periods  low.  Last  period  and  cinquefoil  partly  in  shield.  Branch  hand  be- 
tween n and  d.  Branch  points  at  upper  part  of  upright  of  d.  Coarse  milling.  12 — Q 


Reverse  R . 

♦ INI)  * X * ET  ♦ * + + LIB  * + * 

Eleven  erosslet  s in  legend.  The  lower  curved  portion  of  the  shield  terminates  in 
a erosslet  as  in  reverse  1).  Leaves  of  branch  made  with  the  same  erosslet  punch. 
Coarse  milling.  Irregular  die-break  to  left  of  last  7 of  date,  giving  the  7 the  appearance 
of  having  been  struck  over  an  8.  9 — R.  15 — R 

Reverse  S. 

» INDL  • ET  * • Lilt  • 

Besides  the  einquefoils  in  the  legend,  a cinquefoil  is  shown  on  eaeh  side  of  the  date. 
The  one  on  the  left  is  distant  from  the  figure  1 and  touches  the  line.  The  cinquefoil  on 
the  right  is  below  the  line  and  close  to  the  top  of  7.  In  the  date  i is  distant  from  7 and 
leans  decidedly  to  left. 
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A heavy  break  from  right  edge  of  shield  to  border  nearly  obliterates  the  letters  ib. 
The  few  specimens  known  of  this  very  rare  die  are  all  in  poor  condition.  15 — S 

Reverse  T. 

inde  : * * « etlib:  «■ 

Var.  1.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  distant  from  shield.  No  terminal  leaf  to  branch. 
Date-line  single. 

Heavy  break  from  edge  near  last  cinquefoil.  Break  from  milling  between  edge  and 
fourth  cinquefoil.  . 3336 — T1 

Var.  2.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  touches  shield.  “Skeleton  hand.”  Date-line 
double.  335 — T2.  3310 — T2.  3330 — T2 

Reverse  V. 

« INDE  . ♦ * * * KT  LIB  • 

This  die  is  given  in  Crosby's  table  in  combination  with  obv.  32.  Dr.  Hall  also  in- 
cludes it  in  his  list,  but  his  record  of  the  number  of  pieces  of  each  variety  found  contains 
no  examples  of  Rev.  V except  two,  both  of  which  he  later  erased  from  his  list.  It  seems 
reasonably  certain  that  the  type  is  Rev.  X with  the  final  cinquefoil  not  showing. 

Reverse  W. 

« inde  : * o o * etlib  : 

Var.  1.  First  cinquefoil  distant  from  foot  and  i.  Leaves  of  branch  distant  from 
colon  and  second  cinquefoil,  i low,  distant  from  n.  l low.  b altered  from  r. 

Breaks:  Seeond  einqnefoil  to  branch;  from  lower  part  of  shields  to  edge;  through 
second  e.  33 — W1 

Var.  2.  First  cinquefoil  nearer  foot  than  i.  Branch  long  ending  on  a level  with  top 
of  second  cinquefoil.  Second  leaf  to  left  almost  touches  colon.  Left  part  of  date-line 
triple.  Diagonal  break  across  shield.  3334 — W2.  3345 — W2 

Var.  3.  First  cinquefoil  and  legend  distant  from  milling.  Branch  ends  opposite 
seeond  cinquefoil.  Seeond  and  third  leaves  on  left  near  lower  dot  of  colon.  Lower  line 
of  e in  et  and  sloping  downward,  u low.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  close  to  b and  shield. 

3312 — W3!  3325 — W3.  332C — W3.  3344— W3 

Var.  4.  Legend  distant  from  milling.  First  cinquefoil  close  to  leg  of  goddess. 
First  colon  distant  from  e and  sloping  to  right.  Seeond  leaf  on  left  near  colon-dot. 
Last  colon  also  sloping,  the  lower  dot  close  to  b and  cinquefoil,  b altered  from  r. 

44— W4 

Var.  5.  Branch-hand  opposite  space  between  d and  e.  n double  cut.  Break  be- 
tween t and  L from  pole  to  milling.  332C — W5.  44 — WG 

Var.  6.  inde  widely  spaced,  i leaning  to  left.  Upper  line  of  first  e imperfect. 
Colon  distant  from  e and  still  further  from  cinquefoil,  the  lower  dot  below  the  base 
line  of  e.  Third  cinquefoil  relatively  high.  Seeond  leaf  on  each  side  of  braneh  promi- 
nent. Branch  points  to  left  side  of  third  cinquefoil,  ending  opposite  seeond.  Base  of 
e in  et  curved,  t high,  lib  close  at  bottom,  b a little  low.  Last  colon  sloping,  the 
lower  dot  heavy  and  entirely  on  shield.  Craek  from  upper  left  corner  of  l to  border 
and  from  shield  to  milling.  Ryder  collection.  3310 — W° 
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Reverse  X, 

• INDE  . ♦ • • • ETLIB  . • 

Var.  1.  First  cinquefoil  near  foot,  in  line  with  top  of  i.  Fourth  cinquefoil  low. 
First  colon  distant  from  e and  cinquefoil.  Last  colon  elose  to  shield  and  cinquefoil. 
Top  of  branch  almost  touches  third  cinquefoil,  i low,  leaning  to  left.  E in  et  low.  No 
curls.  30— XL  32*— X1.  32*— X1 

Var.  2.  First  cinquefoil  near  foot,  its  top  slightly  below  the  level  of  top  of  i.  First 
period  near  base  line  of  e and  partly  below  it.  Last  period  partly  on  shield.  Last 
cinquefoil  close  to  shield  and  opposite  the  upper  curve  of  B.  Branch  points  a trifle 
right  of  the  centre  of  the  third  cinquefoil,  ind  widely  spaced,  with  i low  and  leaning 
to  left.  Letters  of  etlib  irregular  with  e high,  et  slants  to  left,  in  successively  low. 
Die-crack  connecting  the  top  and  bottom  of  first  7.  322 — X2 

Var.  3.  First  einquefoil  about  twice  as  far  from  i as  fronj  foot.  First  period 
touches  base  line  of  e.  Last  period  distant  from  shield,  nearer  to  b than  to  cinquefoil. 
Branch  points  to  right  of  third  einquefoil  and  ends  just  below  it.  e in  et  slants  to  left. 
Top  of  t higher  than  adjoining  letters,  i in  lib  high,  b altered  from  r.  32l — X3 

Var.  4.  First  einquefoil  nearer  to  foot  than  to  i and  partly  above  the  top  of  i.  First 
period  somewhat  distant  from  e and  very  distant  from  second  cinquefoil.  The  three 
cinquefoils  between  e and  head  all  high.  Last  period  half  on  shield.  Last  cinquefoil 
distant  from  b mid  often  weakly  struck.  Letters  heavy.  Lower  line  of  first  e defective. 
Branch  points  at  third  cinquefoil  and  is  distant  from  it.  Second  leaf  on  left  points  at 
colon,  t high,  b low,  altered  from  it.  Lower  sash-end  opposite  space  between  l and  i. 

32 2 — X4.  323 — X4 

Var.  5.  Branch  points  left  of  third  cinquefoil,  its  highest  point  opposite  right  edge 
of  second.  Fourth  and  fifth  cinquefoils  low.  Last  einquefoil  slightly  distant  from 
shield.  Last  colon  touches  shield.  'Lowef  sash-end  opposite  i.  324 — XG 

Var.  G.  Branch  points  at  centre  of  third  einquefoil,  ending  below  it.  First  period 
close  to  e and  about  half  below  it.  Last  period  near  shield,  which  is  indented  opposite 
the  period.  Last  cinquefoil  nearly  touches  shield.  The  two  lower  leaves  on  each  side 
of  branch  large  and  prominent,  t in  et  and  i in  lib  slightly  high.  326 — X6 

Reverse  Y, 

♦ inde  • etlib  . « 

The  three  cinquefoils  after  inde  separated  by  hyphens  and  widely  spaced.  Last 
colon  elose  to  b and  final  einquefoil.  Branch  crooked.  The  lowest  leaf  on  left  pointing 
diagonally  downward.  43 — Y 

Reverse 

« inde:  * • • * etlib  : * 

In  varieties  If,  5,  Ilf,  15,  19  and  20  the  lower  dot  of  the  last  colon  is  distant  from 
the  shield . 

In  varieties  1 , 2,  3 , 6,  8 , 10,  11,  13,  16,  17,  21  and  23  it  is  close  to  the  shield 
and  touches  the  shield  in  var . 12 . 

In  varieties  7,  9,  IS  and  21f  the  lower  dot  is  partly  or  wholly  in  the  shield . 
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Var.  1.  First  cinquefoil  elose  to  foot;  second,  third  and  fourth  nearly  equidistant, 
the  third  high.  Last  cinquefoil  elose  to  upper  dot  of  eolon  and  shield.  First  colon  low, 
the  lower  dot  almost  all  below  e.  Last  colon  also  low,  the  dots  elose,  the  lower  one  very 
near  but  not  touching  shield.  Top  leaf  of  branch  points  at  right  side  of  third  cinque- 
foil, ending  somewhat  below  it.  Braneh-hand  opposite  e.  i leans  to  left.  First  e struck 
over  an  n.  e in  et  leans  to  left.  Top  of  t further  from  e than  from  u Lower  curve  of 
n too  small.  Date-line  enrved  over  last  7.  8 touches  line. 

When  combined  with  obv.  3340  die-eraeks  occur  from  border  along  the  edge  of  fourth 
cinquefoil  to  shoulder  and  aeross  shield  to  milling;  also  from  right  shoulder  to  pole- 
hand.  3313 — Z1.  33lf>— Z*.  33 3 8 — Z1.  334»— Z1.  49— Z1 

Var.  2.  First  cinquefoil  nearer  to  foot  than  to  i.  Wider  spacing  between  third  and 
fourth  cinquefoils  than  between  second  and  third.  Last  cinquefoil  near  shield  and  op- 
posite upper  colon-dot.  Both  eolons  elose  to  letters  with  the  upper  dot  low.  Lower  dot 
of  last  eolon  elose  to  shield.  Branch-hand  opposite  e.  Leaves  distant  from  eolon.  Top 
leaf  points  to  right  edge  of  third  einquefoil,  terminating  a little  below  it.  Close  spacing 
in  inde.  Bottom  of  lib  close.  All  figures  below  date-line.  Late  issues  show  vertical 
break  through  head  and  neck.  334— Z2.  3319— Z2.  3340— Z2.  3342— Z2 

Yar.  3.  First  cinquefoil  high  and  elose  to  foot.  Third  cinquefoil  nearer  to  second 
than  to  fourth.  Last  einquefoil  close  to  eolon  and  shield.  Colons  regular  and  near 
cinquefoils.  Branch-hand  opposite  e.  Top  leaf  points  at  centre  of  third  einquefoil  and 
is  considerably  below  it.  inde  widely  spaeed.  i in  lib  high,  b apparently  made  from 
an  r puneh.  Figures  1 and  last  7 encroach  on  date-line. 

324— Z3.  3333 — Z3.  3334 — Z3 
Var.  4.  First  einquefoil  nearer  to  foot  than  to  1.  The  three  following  cinquefoils 
nearly  equidistant,  the  second  a little  low.  Last  cinquefoil  touches  shield  and  is  near 
lower  dot  of  colon.  First  colon  near  e and  ciflquefoil  slanting  to  left,  the  upper  dot  low. 
Last  colon  near  b and  a little  further  from  shield.  Top  leaf  points  to  left  part  of  third 
cinquefoil  and  is  near  to  it.  k in  et  leans  to  left.  Li  a tritie  high,  b connected  from  r. 
In  date  1 low,  8 touches  line,  which  is  curved  over  both  7’s.  3323 — Z4 

Yar.  5.  First  einquefoil  nearer  foot  than  1.  Wider  spacing  between  third  and 
fourth  cinquefoils  than  between  second  and  third.  Last  einquefoil  distant  from  shield, 
opposite  space  between  colon-dots.  First  colon  nearer  to  e than  to  einquefoil,  the  lower 
dot  opposite  seeond  leaf  on  left  of  branch.  Last  colon  near  b and  distant  from  shield. 
Branch  points  to  centre  of  third  einquefoil,  the  top  leaf  out  of  position  to  the  right.  1 
leans  to  left.  All  figures  of  date  touch  line.  Break  from  d across  waist  to  pole.  332 — Z5 
Yar.  6.  First  eiuquefoil  a little  nearer  to  1 than  to  foot.  The  three  following  cin- 
quefoils about  equidistant.  Last  cinquefoil  close  to  colon  and  shield.  Colons  near 
cinquefoils.  Braneh-hand  opposite  upright  of  e and  space  between  d and  e.  Branch 
long  and  narrow,  printing  at  centre  of  third  cinquefoil.  1 low,  leaning  to  left.  In  etlib 
e and  b low.  All  figures  date  below  line.  3313 — Z*\  3338 — Z6 

Yar.  7.  First  cinquefoil  nearer  foot  than  1.  Fourth  einquefoil  low  opposite  face. 
Last  cinquefoil  high,  mostly  above  upper  dot  of  eolon  and  elose  to  rim  of  shield.  First 
eolon  near  e distant  from  cinquefoil.  Last  eolon  close  to  b,  slanting  to  right,  the  lower 
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dot  half  on  shield.  Branch-hand  opposite  e.  Branch  wide,  its  top  leaf  pointing  right  of 
second  cinquefoil  and  terminating  opposite  the  eentre  of  the  cinquefoil.  First  I low,  tl 
widely  separated,  b low.  Date-line  defective  at  left.  1 high,  distant  from  7.  Other  fig- 
ures below  line.  3310— Z7.  3318— Z7.  3329— Z7 

Var.  8.  First  cinquefoil  nearer  foot  than  i,  but  distant  from  both.  Following  three 
cinquefoils  about  equally  spaced,  the  fourth  low.  Last  cinquefoil  near  shield  distant 
from  colon.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  close  to  shield  and  a little  nearer  b than  the  upper 
dot.  Braneh-hand  opposite  e and  space  between  d and  e.  Branch  short  and  broad, 
pointing  nearly  at  eentre  of  second  einquefoil  and  terminating  well  below  it.  Third  leaf 
on  left  touches  lower  dot  of  colon.  In  etlib  e and  b low,  li  close  at  bottom,  b from  an 
r punch  with  a long  lower  line  added.  Date-line  irregular  and  broken,  all  figures  touch- 
ing it.  33 10 — Z8 

Var.  9.  First  einquefoil  closer  to  foot  than  i,  but  less  distant  from  i than  usual. 
Third  cinquefoil  nearer  to  fourth  than  to  second.  Last  cinquefoil  elosc  to  upper  dot  of 
eolon  and  touches  shield.  First  colon  much  nearer  to  e than  to  einquefoil.  Upper  dot 
of  both  colons  low.  Lower  dot  of  last  eolon  in  shield.  Branch-hand  opposite  upright  of 
e and  space  below.  Top  of  upper  leaf  about  level  with  right  edge  of  second  einquefoil. 
N distant  from  i,  its  top  above  that  of  d.  b low,  leaning  to  right.  Date-line  eurved  over 
both  7’s.  1 touches  the  line.  8 eneroaehes  on  it.  Crack  from  pole  hand  through  latter 
part  of  legend.  3320— Z9.  3335— Z9.  3387— Z9 

Var.  10.  First  einquefoil  near  foot.  Third  cinquefoil  nearer  to  second  than  to 
fourth.  Last  einquefoil  close  to  shield,  distant  from  eolon.  Colons  distant  from  letters 
with  the  upper  dot  low.  Upper  dot  of  first  eolon  more  distant  from  e.  Lowrer  dot  of 
last  eolon  near  shield.  Braneh-hand  opposite  e.  Second  leaf  on  left  opposite  colon,  but 
distant.  Top  leaf  points  at  left  edge  of  third  einquefoil  and  is  opposite  the  highest  part 
of  the  second.  Wide  spaeing  in  inde,  the  i leaning  to  left,  b slightly  low,  inclining  to 
right.  Lower  date-line  defective.  337 — Z10.  3324 — Z10.  3325 — Z10.  44 — Z10 

Var.  11.  First  einquefoil  a little  nearer  i than  foot,  but  distant  from  both.  The 
three  following  cinquefoils  equidistant.  Last  cinquefoil  close  to  shield,  distant  from 
eolon.  Colons  distant  from  letters  with  upper  dot  low.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  near 
shield.  Braneh-hand  opposite  e and  space  below.  Branch  points  left  of  third  einque- 
foil and  ends'  opposite  second.  Second  leaf  on  left  points  to  lower  right  corner  of  E. 
Lower  left  corner  of  seeond  e near  pole-hand  b altered  from  r.  In  date  first  7 high,  the 
line  above  defective.  Last  7 low. 

Break  from  milling  through  upright  of  T;  also  from  globe  through  last  7. 

3320 — Z11.  3328 — Z11.  3333 — Z11.  3334— Z11.  3341— Z11 

Var.  12.  First  cinquefoil  rather  far  from  foot  and  twiee  as  far  from  i.  Third 
cinquefoil  slightly  nearer  to  fourth  than  to  second.  Last  einquefoil  close  to  upper  dot 
of  colon  and  shield.  Colons  near  letters  with  the  upper  dot  low.  Lower  dot  of  last 
eolon  close  to  b and  touching  shield.  Braneh-hand  opposite  spaee  between  de.  Branch 
points  left  of  third  einquefoil  and  ends  slightly  above  seeond.  Uprights  of  ib  parallel. 
b low.  All  figures  touch  date-line.  Die  eraek  from  foot  to  top  of  first  i;  through  8; 
along  top  of  etlib.  332 — Z12 
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Var.  13.  First  cinquefoil  about  midway  between  foot  and  i.  Third  cinquefoil 
nearer  sceond  than  to  fourth.  Last  einquefoil  opposite  upper  dot  of  eolon  and  elose  to 
shield.  Colons  close  to  e and  b,  the  upper  dot  of  both  low.  Lower  dot  of  last  eolon 
near  shield.  Branch  points  at  left  part  of  third  einquefoil  and  ends  a little  above 
seeond.  Third  leaf  on  left  is  near  eolon,  pointing  to  the  lower  dot.  b low.  In  date  1 
high,  both  7’s  below  line.  Crack  through  fourth  einquefoil. 

33 1 — Z13.  33s— Z13.  3332 — Z13 
Var.  14.  First  einquefoil  low,  almost  touching  figure.  The  three  following  cinque- 
foils equally  spaeed.  Last  einquefoil  distant  from  eolon  and  shield.  Both  colons  low, 
with  their  lower  dot  almost  all  below  the  preceding  letters.  Branch-hand  opposite  colon 
and  space  above  it.  Branch  ends  half  way  between  second  and  third  cinquefoils  and 
points  just  left  of  the  third.  Top  leaf  disconnected  to  left,  i in  lib  double  cut.  1 
touches  line,  787  below  it.  Break  from  edge  nearly  to  braneh  between  colon  and  seeond 
cinquefoil.  33u — Zu 

Var.  15.  First  einquefoil  nearly  equidistant  from  foot  and  i.  Much  wider  spacing 
between  seeond  and  third  einquefoils  than  between  third  and  fourth.  Last  einquefoil 
very  elose  to  shield.  Colons  with  dots  close.  First  eolon  much  nearer  to  e than  to 
cinquefoil.  Last  eolon  low,  midway  between  b and  einquefoil,  the  lower  dot  rather 
distant  from  shield.  Branch-hand*  opposite  E and  space  above  it.  Braneh  long,  pointing 
at  edge.  Fourth  leaf  from  bottom  on  both  sides  prominent.  First  i inclines  to  left. 
n high.  Top  leaf  of  braneh  disconnected  between  seeond  and  third  einquefoils.  ib  low. 
Lower  curve  of  b double  eat.  First  7 below,  other  figures  touch  date-line.  3316 — Z15 

Var.  16.  First  cinquefoil  distant  from  foot  and  I.  Third  cinquefoil  slightly  nearer 
sceond  than  fourth.  Last  cinquefoil  touches  shield,  opposite  upper  dot  of  eolon  and 
distant  from  it.  Upper  dot  of  both  colons  low.  Last  colon  about  twice  as  far  from 
einquefoil  as  from  b,  the  lower  dot  not  far  from  vim  of  shield.  Branch-hand  opposite 
upright  of  e and  space  below.  Branch  points  right  of  second  einquefoil  and  ends 
opposite  its  lower  edge.  First  i low  and  distant  from  n7  Upright  of  t extends  below 
l».  b,  made  with  an  n punch  altered,  leans  strongly  to  right.  On  this  reverse  the  pole- 
hand  is  laeking,  the  arm  terminating  abruptly  below  e. 

Die-break  from  milling  through  top  of  e.  3312 — Z10.  3327 — Z 1C.  3328 — Z10 

Var.  17.  First  einquefoil  not  far  from  foot,  about  twiec  as  far  from  i.  Third  einque- 
foil mueh  nearer  to  seeond  than  to  fourth.  Last  einquefoil  touches  shield.  Dots  of  both 
colons  close,  the  upper  dot  low.  First  eolon  rather  near  e,  very  distant  from  cinquefoil. 
Last  eolon  slopes  to  left,  the  lower  dot  very  elose  to  shield.  Branch-hand  mostly  opposite 
space  between  e and  colon.  Braneh  points  at  left  part  of  third  einquefoil  ending  just 
above  seeond.  Second  leaf  from  top  on  left  near  cinquefoil.  Top  of  letters  in  inde 
not  all  on  same  curve,  et  wide,  li  elose  at  base.  Date  line  defective  over  both  7 Js. 

Long  break  through  e aeross  figure  to  border.  Break  at  right  of  foot  through  date 
line.  33 2 — Z17 

Var.  18.  First  einquefoil  near  foot  and  low.  Widest  spacing  between  sceond  and 
third  einquefoils.  Last  einquefoil  elose  to  upper  dot  of  eolon  and  touehes  shield.  Lower 
dot  of  last  eolon  half  on  shield.  Branch-hand  opposite  e.  Braneh  points  at  left  part 
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of  third  cinquefoil,  its  top  between  second  mid  third,  u close  at  base.  Lower  curve  of 
it  close  to  shield.  Date-line  curved  over  I and  both  7’s.  33n — Z18 

Var.  19.  First  cinquefoil  about  equidistant  from  foot  and  I.  Three  following 
cinquefoils  equally  spaced.  Last  cinquefoil  distant  from  shield,  opposite  space  between 
dots  of  colon.  Last  colon  midway  between  b and  cinquefoil  and  distant  from  shield. 
Branch-hand  opposite  k and  space  below  it.  Branch  points  at  left  edge  of  third  cinque- 
foil, tbe  top  leaf  a little  above  second.  Second  leaf  on  left  very  near  colon.  First  K 
high,  leaning  to  right.  Lower  corner  of  e in  kt  distant  from  pole-hand.  Lower  curve 
of  n small.  Date  about  evenly  spaced.  33l — Z10.  33s — Z19 

Var.  20.  First  cinquefoil  high,  distant  from  foot  and  i.  Group  of  three  cinque- 
foils about  equally  spaced.  Last  cinquefoil  rather  distant  from  shield.  Dots  of  first 
colon  close,  tbe  upper  arc  low.  Last  colon  midway  between  b and  cinquefoil,  the  lower 
dot  distant  from  shield.  Branch-band  opposite  space  between  n and  e.  Top  of  branch 
opposite  second  cinquefoil,  pointing  to  left  of  third,  d low.  Top  of  first  E leans  to  right. 
Last  7 low. 

Heavy  break  over  last  cinquefoil,  extending  later  to  upper  part  of  n.  Semi-circular 
figures  encroach  on  date-line.  332 — Z21.  3312 — Z21 

Var.  21.  First  cinquefoil  high,  a little  nearer  to  foot  than  to  i.  Group  of  three 
cinquefoils  widely  and  evenly  spaced.  Last  cinquefoil  near  upper  dot  of  colon  and 
shield.  First  colon  sloping,  the  lower  dot  nearer  k.  Last  colon  also  sloping,  the  dots 
close,  the  lower  one  very  near  shield.  Branch-hand  opposite  right  part  of  e and  space 
between  e and  colon.  Branch  points  at  third  cinquefoil,  the  top  leaf  a little  below  it. 
Top  of  n above  that  of  d.  n struck  with  a punch  altered  probably  from  an  o.  All 
figures  encroach  on  date-line.  332 — Z21.  3812 — Z21 

Var.  22.  First  cinquefoil  high,  nearer  foot,  than  I.  Second  and  third  cinquefoils 
more  widely  spaced  than  third  and  fourth.  Last  cinquefoil  very  near  or  touching  upper 
dot  of  colon.  Branch  short,  pointing  between  second  and  third  cinquefoils.  Top  leaf 
about  opposite  right  edge  of  second  cinquefoil.  Branch-hand  opposite  e.  n struck  with 
same  altered  punch  as  in  Z21. 

Heavy  break  near  milling  to  right  of  fourth  cinquefoil.  ^ 332 — Z22 

Var.  23.  First  cinquefoil  distant  from  foot  and  i.  The  following  group  of  three 
evenly  and  rather  closely  spaced.  Last  cinquefoil  close  to  shield.  First  colon  distant 
from  e and  still  more  so  from  cinquefoil.  Last  colon  nearer  to  cinquefoil  than  to  b, 
the  lower  dot  very  close  to  shield.  Branch-hand  opposite  space  between  i>  and  E.  Top 
leaf  disconnected  and  pointing  at  third  cinquefoil,  n low  leaning  to  right. 

Heavy  break  from  shoulder  to  milling  between  third  and  fourth  cinquefoils.  Die 
crack  from  edge  through  lower  right  corner  of  l.  3338 — Z23 

Var.  24.  First  cinquefoil  high  in  line  with  top  of  i.  Group  of  three  cinquefoils 
about  evenly  spaced.  Last  cinquefoil  distant  from  upper  dot  of  colon  and  close  to  shield. 
First  colon  slants  to  right  and  is  distant  from  cinquefoil.  Last  colon  very  low,  the  lower 
dot  entirely  on  shield.  Branch-hand  opposite  e.  Branch  points  to  third  cinquefoil, 
ending  about  half  way  between  second  and  third.  First  i low  and  double  cut.  n high, 
un  successively  low.  b altered  from  r.  Figure  1 small,  leaning  to  left.  In  some  spcci- 
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mens  a heavy  break  occurs  from  milling  above  fourth  cinquefoil  extending  downward 
aeross  shoulder  and  drapery  to  the  milling  on  the  right  of  7.  This  break  is  especially 
noticeable  when  reverse  24  is  combined  with  obverse  18. 

3312_Z24  3318_2J24  33“5 2j3S 


Reverse  a . 

x inde:-  + — + - etlib: 

Var.  1.  Large  letters.  Branch-hand  opposite  e.,  Third  leaf  on  left  of  braneh  close 
to  lower  dot  of  colon,  l high.  Lower  line  of  b light.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  on  shield. 
Break  from  upper  right  corner  of  h to  edge.  26 — a1.  27 — a1 

Var.  2.  Large  letters.  Braneh-hand  opposite  d.  Top  leaf  near  lower  dot  of  eolon. 
e in  et  low.  Left  lower  corner  of  t defective.  Last  colon  very  low.  Upper  dot  touches 
rim,  lower  dot  all  on  shield.  20 — a2.  29 — a2 

Yar.  3.  Large  letters.  Braneh-hand  opposite  upright  of  e.  Branch  points  at 
second  cross,  ib  successively  low.  Hyphen  to  left  of  fourth  eross  on  hair.  Hyphen  to 
right  of  fourth  cross  touehes  pole.  78  widely  spaeed.  47 — a3 

Reverse  b. 

x inde:-  + — + - +-  etlib  : 

Letters  large.  Braneh-hand  opposite  upright  of  e and  space  between  d and  e.  Left 
lower  eorner  of  e in  et  distant  from  pole-hand,  b well  clear  of  shield.  Last  eolon  low, 
the  lower  dot  nearly  all  on  shield.  25 — b 

Reverse  c. 

+ -inde:-+ — + - -+  - etlib  : 

Crosby  describes  this  die  in  combination  with  obv.  22.  Hall  did  not  sueeeed  in  find- 
ing it  and  authentic  examples  are  lacking. 

Reverse  d . 

« INDK  : 4*  + ETLIB  : 

Another  die  listed  on  Crosby’s  authority,  but  lacking  later  confirmation.  Crosby 
combines  it  with  obv.  26. 


Reverse  e. 

+ lNl>E:*«-«r*  + ETLIB  l 

Branch-hand  opposite  d.  Top  leaf  points  at  large  dot  of  ornament.  Wide  spaeing 
between  tl.  b distant  from  shield.  Last  colon  low,  the  lower  dot  part  on  shield. 

375 — e.  37° — e 


Reverse  f. 

— + — 1NDE  : + + -+  - ET  - LIB  : 

Crosby  describes  this  die  as  reverse  f of  the  draped  busts  of  1787  and  combines  it 
with  obv.  24.  We  have  met  no  specimens  that  exactly  conform  to  it.  Reverse  ef  is 
similar,  but  without  hyphens  to  4th  cross. 
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Reverse  </. 

- + -iNme : - + + - - +-  kt-mh: 

Var.  1.  Letters  small.  Branch-hand  opposite  upright  of  k and  space  between  L> 
and  u.  Top  leaf  near  second  cross.  Hyphen  to  right  of  third  cross  very  distant  from 
head.  Hyphen  to  right  of  fourth  cross  near  pole.  Upper  dot  of  both  colons  low. 
Lower  dot  of  last  colon  half  on  shield.  Liberty  pole  touches  date-line  midway  between 
1 and  7.  18 — g1 

Var.  2.  Letters  small.  Branch-hand  opposite  k and  space  between  d and  e.  Top 
of  branch  about  level  with  right  extremity  of  second  cross.  Lower  line  of  l long.  Pole 
touches  date-line  just  above  the  left  upper  corner  of  first  7.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon 
partly  on  shield.  22 — g- 

Var.  3.  Letters  small.  Branch-hand  opposite  d.  Top  leaf  of  branch  near  hyphen 
to  left  of  second  cross.  Hyphen  to  right  of  fourth  cross  joins  the  cross.  A line  unites 
the  hyphen  in  kt — lib  with  the  right  toy)  of  t.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  very  close  to 
shield,  i touches  date  line,  other  figures  below  it.  17 — g3.  24 — g3 

Var.  4.  Letters  small.  Branch-hand  opposite  right  part  of  d.  Top  leaf  points 
at  left  edge  of  second  cross  and  is  close  to  it.  Hyphen  to  left  of  first  cross  touches 
figure  just  above  the  foot.  Hyphen  to  left  joins  third  cross.  Hyphen  to  right  of  fourth 
cross  touches  pole  and  looks  like  a projecting  finger.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  touches 
shield.  Upper  date  line  the  longer.  Break  below  in.  Crack  along  bottom  of  date. 

19— g4 

Var.  5.  Letters  small.  Branch-hand  opposite  i>  and  space  between  n and  K.  Top 
of  upper  left  touches  eolon-dot.  Hyphen  to  right  of  first  cross  weak.  Hyphen  to  left 
of  fourth  cross  below  plume.  Last  colon  clear  of  shield.  Light  break  from  upper  left 
corner  of  first  e.  24 — g5.  48 — gr‘ 

Rev  erne  h. 

+ INBK  X KT  - LIB  : 

Var.  1.  Branch-hand  opposite  i>.  Top  of  branch  level  with  right  edge  of  first  colon, 
in  widely  spaced.  Lower  curve  of  n light.  39l — h1 

Var.  2.  Toy)  of  branch  near  large  dot  of  ornament.  Letters  in  indk  about  evenly 
spaced.  377 — h- 

Reverse  i. 

+ inuk  :•«-«-  ss  kt-i.ib:  x 

Branch-hand  opyiositc  e.  Branch  points  to  large  dot  of  ornament.  Scroll  nearly 
or  quite  touches  head.  Base  line  of  i in  lib  long.  373 — i 

Reverse  k . 

ss  INDK  : •€-*-  ss  KT  - LIB  : 

The  legend  of  k is  the  same  as  that  of  reverse  cc,  except  the  final  letter,  which  in 
reverse  ce  is  an  k. 

Var.  1.  Branch-hand  opposite  space  between  u and  e.  Top  of  branch  opposite 
middle  of  space  between  colon  and  ornament.  Foliage  scanty.  First  scroll  near  foot 
of  goddess.  , 37* — kl 
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Var.  2.  Branch-hand  opposite  d and  space  between  n and  e.  Upper  leaf  of  branch 
partly  on  large  dot  of  ornament.  Period-like  dot  in  field  below  the  smaller  fieuron  of 
ornament.  Last  colon  low,  sloping  to  right,  the  lower  dot  almost  all  below  b.  37s — k2 
Var.  3.  Upper  leaf  ends  opposite  centre  of  large  dot.  First  scroll  very  near  or 
touching  goddess.  Lower  edge  of  last  eolon  on  same  curve  as  bottom  of  adjaeent  b. 

34 — K3  36 — k3 

Var.  4.  Top  leaf  unusually  large  and  almost  touching  large  dot.  Right  lower 
eorner  of  b square  and  heavy,  apparently  altered  from  n.  Last  7 low.  Die  broken  on 
edge  above  ornament.  37° — k4 

Var.  5.  Branch-hand  opposite  upright  of  d and  space  between  n and  d.  Branch 
ends  opposite  space  between  e and  colon.  No  terminal  leaf.  Second  leaf  on  right  large 
and  prominent.  Second  scroll  almost  touches  head.  372 — k5 


Reverse  l. 

1NDE  : ET  - LIB  : « 

Var.  1.  Braneh-hand  opposite  n.  Top  of  branch  just  beyond  first  colon,  b altered 
from  r.  Last  fieuron  touehes  shield,  i high.  Last  7 below  line.  36 — l1 

Var.  2.  Braneh-hand  opposite  space  between  d and  e.  Braneh  short  and  wide, 
pointing  to  large  dot  of*ornament.  b altered  from  r.  Both  7\s  below  date-line. 

163 — l2.  3316 — l2.  38— l2 

Reverse  rn. 


♦ INDE  * * * ET  - LIB  ♦ 

Large  letters.  Braneh  points  to  seeond  star.  Last  star  distant  from  b and  close 
to  shield.  Stars  with  five  blunt  points.  Wide  date.  161 — m.  25 — m.  28 — m 


Reverse  n . 

* INDE  : « * * ET  - LIB  I 

Braneh-hand  opposite  upright  of  d and  space  between  n and  d.  Braneh  nearly  or 
quite  touehes  lower  dot  of  eolon.  inde  and  et  widely  spaced,  lib  rather  close.  Colon 
dots  heavy.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  touehes  shield.  164 — n.  165 — n.  28 — n.  29 — n 

Reverse  o . 

* INDE  * ¥ ETL1B  * 

Braneh-hand  opposite  d.  Braneh  points  at  second  star.  Top  leaf  disconnected. 
inde  widely  spaeed.  Letters  large,  lib  successively  low. 

Break  through  lower  part  of  seeond  e,  also  from  left  upper  corner  of  l. 

28—o.  292 — o.  42—o 

Reverse  p. 

* INDE  * ¥ * ETLIB  * 

First  star  close  to  foot.  Last  star  touches  shield  and  is  usually  weak.  Specimens 
occur  in  which  only  faint  traces  of  the  star  are  found,  nd  widely  spaeed.  li  very  close 
at  bottom.  165 — p 291 — p 
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Reverse  q. 

indk  : ♦ • • * etljh  : • 

Top  leaf  of  branch  disconnected  to  right.  A line  connects  the  corners  of  first  K. 
ib  successively  low  and  close  at  bottom.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  imperfect  and  touches 
shield. 

Curved  breaks  from  head  to  pole,  and  from  pole-hand  to  cinquefoil  and  milling. 

33 4 — q 3313— q 331”— q 3343— q 


Reverse  r. 

• INDK  : • « • ET  LIB  *. 

Var.  1.  Branch-hand  opposite  e.  Braneli  points  right  of  second  cinquefoil.  Third 
leaf  on  left  disconnected.  Bottom  of  l high,  top  leans  to  left,  b struck  over  a cinque- 
foil. Lower  dot  of  last  colon  close  to,  but  clear  of  shield.  In  date  1 slants  to  left  and 
is  distant  from  7.  3315 — r1  3317 — r1 

Var.  2.  Braneh-haud  opposite  upright  of  e and  space  between  d and  e.  Branch 
points  right  of  second  cinquefoil.  Third  leaf  on  right  disconnected,  n over  a cinque- 
foil. Dots  of  colon  elose  and  heavy.  Last  colon  sloping,  the  lower  dot  very  close  to  b. 

Late  impression  show  the  b slightly  open  below.  337 — r2 

Var.  3.  Branch-hand  opposite  upright  of  e and  space  between  d and  e.  Branch 
points  at  left  edge  of  second  cinquefoil.  No  additional  spacing  between  et  and  eib. 
Upper  dot  of  last  colon  low,  the  lower  dot  close  to  but  clear  of  shield.  In  date  1 and 
first  7 encroach  on  date-line.  Break  along  top  of  nde  to  second  cinquefoil;  also  from 
lower  left  corner  of  i.  312 — r3 

Var.  4.  Branch-hand  opposite  e.  Branch  points  at  centre  of  second  cinquefoil, 
m close  at  bottom.  Dots  of  last  colon  touch  each  other,  the  lower  dot  half  on  shield. 

311 — r4  337 — r4  3327— r4 

Var.  5.  Branch-hand  opposite  space  between  d and  e.  Branch  points  at  centre  of 
second  cinquefoil  and  terminates  near  it.  Third  leaf  on  left  elose  to  colon-dot.  Fourth 
cinquefoil  nearer  pole  than  head.  Lower  line  of  b prolonged  to  left  of  upright.  B 
over  a cinquefoil.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  mostly  below  n and  well  clear  of  shield. 
Lower  date-line  lighter  than  upper  and  not  continuous. 

Die-erack  through  seeond,  third  and  fourth  cinquefoils  to  pole;  another  from  knee 
of  goddess  through  right  side  of  first  cinquefoil. 

This  very  rare  reverse  is  not  found  in  Hall’s  printed  list.  In  his  later  notes  he 
records  finding  a specimen  after  twenty  years  search.  3317 — r5 

Reverse  s. 

• 1N1)K  : • « • ET  — LIB  I * 

Var.  1.  Branch  ends  a little  above  seeond  cinquefoil  and  points  at  border.  First 
i low.  e in  et  leans  to  left.  Second  leaf  on  right  of  branch  long. 

Break  from  milling  to  front  of  head.  Crack  from  milling  through  third  cinquefoil. 

3330 — sl 
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Var.  2.  Branch  ends  above  second  cinquefoil  and  points  to  border.  Second  leaf 
on  left  long,  e in  et  slightly  high,  the  top  leaning  to  left.  Lower  dot  of  last  eolon 
nearly  all  below  b.  First  7 of  date  encroaches  on  date-line. 

Break  from  upper  left  corner  of  i.  33° — s- 

Reverse 

* IXDE  * * * KTUli 

Apparently  re-cut  from  the  die  of  reverse  p,  the  stars  having  the  appearance  of 
trefoils.  Letters  all  badly  formed  and  double  cut.  Arm  holding  branch  consists  of  two 
parallel  lines.  Date  weaker  than  in  reverse  p and  date-lines  further  apart. 

Only  one  specimen  known.  165 — u 

Reverse  aa. 

FN1)K  . * * » * ETLI1S  . A 

f puneh  used  instead  of  i for  first  letter  of  legend,  n double  cut.  Lower  line  of 
both  e’s  long.  Right  arm  of  t too  long,  reaching  nearly  to  top  of  l.  In  etlib  t and  i 
high.  325 — aa.  32s — aa 

Reverse  bb 

$ 

x inde:-  + — + - - + - KTun  : 

Crosby  gives  this  reverse  in  the  combination  2G — R.  With  exception  of  the  final  u 
instead  of  b the  legend  is  the  same  as  reverse  a.  In  some  eases  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  final  letter  should  be  described  as  b or  r.  As  well  defined  examples  of  this 
reverse  do  not  seem  to  occur,  it  is  probably  a duplication  of  reverse  a. 

Reverse  cc. 

sr  inde:  s,  et-mk: 

Legend  the  same  as  reverse  k,  except  final  letter. 

Var.  1.  Branch-hand  opposite  d and  space  between  d and  e.  Top  leaf  points  at 
large  dot  of  ornament.  First  scroll  clear  of  goddess,  m successively  low.  The  final  r 
looks  somewhat  like  an  open  b,  the  tail  not  curving  to  right.  371 — ec1 

Var.  2.  Branch-hand  entirely  opposite  d.  Top  leaf  points  to  large  dot  and  ter- 
minates a little  above  the  colon,  et  on  higher  plane  than  lir.  r like  open  b.  Lower 
dot  of  last  eolon  all  below  r.  3714 — ce2 

Reverse  dd. 

inde  : •€-«■*  * et- lir  : * 

Crosby  combines  this  reverse — his  D — with  obverse  37.  The  legend  is  identical  with 
reverse  HH  except  the  final  letter.  Compare  remark  under  reverse  bb. 

Reverse  ee . 

inde  : et-ljk  : 

Branch-hand  opposite  d and  space  between  d and  e.  Top  leaf  points  to  large  dot 
and  terminates  near  it.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  between  tail  of  r and  shield,  and  elose 
to  both.  392— ee 
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Reverse  ff, 

44  lxi) e ; <4  et-lu:  : «■ 

Legend  same  as  reverse  1,  except  linal  letter* 

Var.  1.  Top  of  highest  leaf  above  right  edge  of  colon.  Index  finger  of  pole-hand 
long  and  prominent.  Second  e touches  pole-hand.  Tail  of  k sharp.  Lower  dot  of  last 
colon  mostly  below  r.  Lower  date-line  broken  above  figure  1.  3313 — ff1.  34 — if1 

Var.  2.  Top  of  highest  leaf  opposite  right  edge  of  first  colon.  Fleurons  right  of 
head  nearly  unite,  e distaut  from  pole-hand.  In  etlir  t high  and  r low.  Last  fleuron 
touehes  shield.  36— ff2  3711— ff2  391— ff2 


Reverse  <jg . 

• INDli  : * * « KTL1R  : • 

Legend  same  as  in  reverse  t except  final  letter. 

Var.  1.  First  cinquefoil  high.  Lower  dot  of  first  colon  near  prominent  leaf  on 
left  of  branch.  Last  einquefoil  touehes  shield. 

Break  from  fourth  cinquefoil  to  milling.  In  some  combinations  there  is  a break 
from  waist  to  d and  thenee  to  left  to  n.  311 — gg1  33n — gg1  3320 — gg1  3338 — gg1 


sVar.  2.  Leaves  of  branch  distant  from  first  colon,  t high.  Last  einquefoil  well 
separated  from  shield. 

Break  from  shield  through  last  einquefoil  and  above  ir  to  milling. 

33 17 — gg2.  3331 — gg2 


Reverse  hh. 

© INDE  : © • • © ETL1K  : • 


Legend  the  same  as  in  reverse  Z except  final  r instead  of  n. 

Var.  1.  The  three  cinquefoils  after  inde  about  equidistant.  Last  einquefoil  partly 
on  shield.  Tail  of  r sharp  and  close  to  lower  dot.  of  colon.  Last  colon  very  low,  the 
lower  dot  part  on  shield. 

Die-cracks  from  foot  along  top  of  ind;  from  milling  across  shield;  from  date  line 
through  date.  30 — hh1 

Var.  2.  Wider  spacing  between  third  and  fourth  cinquefoils  than  between  second 
and  third.  Last  colon  and  last  einquefoil  clear  of  shield.  Base  line  of  first  e touehes 
lower  dot  of  colon.  Tail  of  r short.  All  figures  below  line. 

33i 3 — hh2.  3323— hh2.  3343— hh2 


Reverse  ii. 

4 inde:©  © * etui*: 

Leaves  of  braneh  irregular.  Nine  on  left  side  opposite  colon.  A short  line  extends 
to  left  from  top  leaf.  Last  colon  weak,  the  lower  dot  partly  on  shield. 

A slight  craek  from  bottom  of  first  1 in  iib  to  upper  sash-end.  41 — ii 


Reverse,  kk . 

© inde:©  * © etiii*  : © 

Var.  1.  Branch-hand  mostly  opposite  spaee  between  d and  k.  Lower  dot  of  last 
colon  partly  on  shield.  Last  star  distance  from  eolon.  26 — kk1.  40 — kk1 
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Var.  2.  Branch-hand  opposite  e.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  well  separated  from 
shield.  Last  star  near  colon.  42 — kk2 

. Reverse  AA. 

* INDE  : + -+  + etlib: 


Letters  large.  Brandi-hand  opposite  upright  of  e.  Branch  points  between  the 
arms  of  second  cross.  Hyphen  to  right  touches  third  cross,  tl  close  at  top.  b partly  on 
shield.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon  entirely  on  shield.  Pointed  end  of  upper  sasli  opposite 
upright  of  t.  26 — AA 

Reverse  BB. 

x inde  : + - + - + etlib  • 


Letters  large.  Branch  points  at  lowest  part  of  second  cross, 
site  right  part  of  e.  b partly  on  shield.  Period  elose  to  shield. 

Reverse  CC. 

+ inde:-*-*-  - + etlib: 

Letters  small.  Top  of  branch  opposite  centre  of  first  colon, 
shield.  Last  7 below  date-line. 

Reverse  I)f). 

- + -INDE:  + -+-  - + - et-lib  : 


Branch  hand  oppo- 
46— BB 


Last  colon  clear  of 
45— CC 


Hyphen  to  left  of  first  cross  distant  from  goddess,  the  one  to  right  touches  the 

cross.  Hyphen  between  et  and  lib  joins  the  right  top  of  t.  Branch-hand  opposite 

space  between  d and  e.  Top  leaf  points  to  second  cross  and  is  elose  to  it.  Lower  dot 

of  last  colon  touches  shield.  All  figures  touch  date-line.  21 — DD 


Reverse  EE. 

• INDE  : • - » - - • ET-LIB  : « 

Braneh-hand  opposite  right  part  of  d and  space  beyond  it.  Top  of  branch  touches 
lower  dot  of  first  eolon.  Cinquefoils  rather  distant  from  colons,  d low.  3330 — EE 

Reverse  FF. 

-+-inde:  ++  + et-lib: 

Letters  small.  Braneh-hand  opposite  d.  Top  of  upper  leaf  opposite  centre  of  colon* 
Lower  dot  of  last  eolon  clear  of  shield.  1 and  both  7’s  below  date  line.  Slight  break 
from  e in  et  to  edge.  24 — FF.  53 — FF 

Reverse  (7(7. 

- + — inde:  — + = + - ~ +—  KT-LIB  : 

Letters  small.  Braneh-hand  opposite  d and  space  between  nd.  Branch  has  twelve 
leaves  arranged  in  triplets.  Top  leaf  points  at  lower  dot  of  first  colon.  Two  hyphens 
between  second  and  third  cross,  the  upper  one  sometimes  weak.  Hyphen  to  right  joins 

fourth  cross.  Wide  spacing  in  ind.  38 GO 

Reverse  II II. 


■Mr  INDE  : «►  ET-LIB  : «• 

Legend  the  same  as  dd  except  final  letter. 

Braneh-hand  opposite  space  between  nd.  Top  leaf  very  elose  to  lower  right  corner 
of  e.  Hyphen  in  et-lib  short.  Lower  line  of  b weak,  in  most  specimens  making  the 
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b look  like  k.  This  circumstance  doubtless  explains  Crosby's  reverse  I),  which  has  been 
retained  in  this  list  as  dd.  Unless  some  other  difference  should  be  discovered  in  the  dies 
the  reverse  dd  should  be  eliminated.  3713 — IIII  37s — ITU 

lie  verse  IT. 

♦ [iNDK  9 » « « KTLUl  * 

Legend  has  six  cinquefoils  without  other  punctuation,  in  dr  widely  spaced.  Letters 
in  etlid  irregular,  the  e and  b low.  n from  altered  r punch.  Date-line  triple. 

Break  from  milling  between  third  and  fourth  cinquefoils. 

3322 — II.  Ryder  Collection.  Unique 

Reverse  KK. 

♦ i nde  : ♦ ♦ • kt  Lin  : • 

First  E altered  from  an  v.  Lower  part  of  l imperfect,  probably  altered  from  an  i. 
First  colon  inclines  to  right,  the  dots  large  and  well  spaced.  Figure  1 low  leaning  to  ’ 
left.  Lower  date-line  defective.  33° — KK 

Reverse  LI. 

♦ INDK  : * * * ET  • I IB  : * 

Stars  with  blunt  rays.  Upper  leaf  on  left  of  branch  close  to  colon.  Wide  spacing 
between  n.  Corner  of  e touches  pole-hand.  A short  line  just  right  of  the  space  be- 
tween the  dots  of  the  first  colon.  378— LL.  3712 — LL 

Reverse  iViY. 

♦ inde  : * ♦ * kt  • Lin  : 

Stars  with  blunt  rays.  Legend  similar  to  reverse  n,  except  period  substituted  for 
hyphen  in  et.lib. 

Var.  1.  Branch  points  left  of  second  star.  Second  leaf  on  left  points  at  lower  left 
corner  of  e.  Top  of  e in  et  above  top  of  t.  Last  colon  slopes  to  right,  the  lower  dot 
small  and  near  shield.  The  dnte-Iines  heavy  and  merging  together  at  both  ends. 

162— NN1 

Var.  2.  Branch  points  at  centre  of  second  star.  Third  leaf  on  left  points  at  up- 
right of  e.  Top  of  e in  et  about  in  line  with  top  of  t.  lib  low.  Lower  dot  of  last  colon 
more  distant  from  shield  than  in  Var.  1.  Date-line  quadruple,  the  lowest  line  light  and 
running  through  the  tops  of  the  figures.  Small  8 in  date.  16° — NN2 

Reverse  RR 

**  INDK  : +*  KT-LUf  : * 

Branch-hand  opposite  space  between  d and  e.  Top  leaf  points  at  centre  of  large 
dot.  b low  and  apparently  altered  from  r.  Tip  of  last  fleuron  touches  shield.  In  date 
1 high,  last  7 low.  377— RR,  37 10— RR 

Reverse  SS 

♦ INDE  : • •••  — • KT  • LIB  : • 

Cinquefoils  heavy.  Top  leaf  points  at  lower  dot  of  first  colon.  Lower  left  corner 
of  e in  et  above  opposite  wrist  of  pole-arm.  First  i high,  leaning  to  left,  t high.  Last 
7 below  date-line.  3330 — SS.  333C — SS 
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Reverse  TT. 

— • — 1NDE  : • • — • — ETLlli  : • 

Dr.  Hall  describes  this  reverse  as  follows:  ‘‘Specimens  examined  four.  Traces  of 
other  hyphens.  Bottoms  of  1 and  n in  same  curve.  Wide  spaeing  in  ind.  Braneli  points 
at  lower  period  of  first  eolon.  Branch-hand  opposite  upright  of  d and  spaee  between 
N and  d.  Hyphen  to  right  connects  with  fourth  cinquefoil.  Cinquefoils  heavy.” 

3712 TT 


Reverse  VV 

1NDE  ETLIB  • 

Braneh-hand  opposite  lower  right  corner  of  e.  Prom  Dr.  Hall's  later  notes. 

li— W 


Reverse  WW, 


ET  LIB 


Liberty  reversed,  holding  staff  with  Liberty  Cap  in  right  hand,  branch  in  left. 
Dr.  Hall’s  later  notes.  I4 — WW 


1788  — OBVERSE 

Obverses  1 to  G inclusive  have  mailed  busts  faeing  right. 

Obverses  7 to  13  inclusive  have  mailed  busts  faeing  left. 

Obverses  14  to  17  inclusive  have  draped  busts. 

Obverse  1 . 

AUCTORl  CON NEC 

Smallest  head  of  the  year.  Same  as  obv.  1 of  1787.  .1 — I (R6) 

Obverse 

* AUCTORl  • CONN  EC  * 

Stars  with  five  sharp  points.  Period  distant  from  1.  Break  connects  first  star 
with  foot  of  A.  Later  breaks  from  lower  left  corner  of  mail  to  border,  from  top  of 
wreath  to  border  and  from  last  star  to  milling.  2 — D (R2) 

Obverse  3. 

+ AUCTORl  * * CONN  EC  * 

Var.  1.  Stars  with  six  points.  First  star  double  cut.  Top  of  wreath  projects 
considerably  above  head.  Last  star  near  mail.  31 — B1  (R5) 

Var.  2.  Similar  to  Var.  1 but  no  double  eutting  of  first  star.  32 — B2  (R5) 

Obverse 

AUCTORl  * * CON  NEC  + 

Var.  1.  Stars  with  six  points.  First  star  over  head.  Seeond  star  near  top  leaf 
of  wreath,  connec  widely  spaced.  41 — B1  (R5).  41 — K.  (R4) 

Var.  2.  Seeond  star  about  midway  between  top  leaf  of  wreath  and  c.  First  c in 
CONNEC  low.  42 R (R6) 
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Obverse  <5. 

* AUf'TOUl  * * CON  NEC  4 

Stars  with  six  points.  First  star  close  to  both  mail  anil  a.  Tail  of  n joins  base  of 

1.  nn  widely  spaced.  5 — B2  (RR) 

Obverse  G . 

AUCTOUI  * * CON  NEC  * 

Stars  with  six  points.  Stars  distant  from  letters.  Tail  of  r heavy  and  well  sepa- 
rated from  base  of  i.  Break  or  imperfection  in  die,  connecting  lips  with  chin.  A rare 
variety  seldom  obtainable  in  good  condition.  6 — II  (R°) 

Obverse  7 . 

4 AUCTOEI.  * ★ CON  NEC  ★ 

In  this  and  the  five  following  obverses  the  mailed  bust  faces  left.  Stars  with  five 
blind  points.  First  and  last  stars  touch  mail.  Twelve  leaves  in  triplets,  a slopes  to 
left,  nn  wide.  Curved  break  from  lowest  curl.  7 — E (R4).  7 — F (R6).  7 — K (R5) 

Obverse  8.  • 

AUCTOUI.  * CON  NEC  • 

Twelve  leaves  in  triplets.  Period  after  t close  to  forehead.  Defect,  resembling 
a misplaced  period,  on  the  lower  curve  of  final  c.  connec  weak,  the  die  showing  in- 
jury. Same  die  as  obv.  12  of  1787.  8 — K.  (It5) 


Obverse  fh 

AUCTOUI  CONNEC  * 

Star  with  six  sharp  points.  Wreath  with  seven  outlined  leaves.  Some  specimens 
show  tops  of  two  8’s  incused  above  head  near  upper  leaf.  Coarse,  serrated  milling. 

9 — E.  (R4) 

Obverse  10 . 

AUCTOUI  * ♦ CONNEC  * 

Stars  with  six  points.  In  obverse  G which  has  the  same  legend  the  bust  faces  right 
and  the  features  and  style  of  bust  are  quite  different.  10 — C.  (R5) 

Obverse  11. 

* AUCTOUI  * CONNEC  * 

Stars  with  six  points.  First  star  near  a.  Point  of  second  star  barely  touches  head. 
Last  star  distant  from  c and  mail.  11 — G (R2) 


Obverse  12. 

* AUCTOUI  * * CONNEC  * 

Same  punctuation  as  in  Obv.  7 except  that  stars  have  six  instead  of  five  points. 

Var.  I.  First  star  midway  between  a and  mail.  Third  star  partly  in  head.  Three 
berries  in  wreath.  Short  line  from  lower  fillet-end.  When  connected  with  Rev.  E this 
die  is  generally  found  badly  shattered  on  the  head  and  in  both  fields. 

121 — E(Ra).  12i— F (R3) 
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Var.  2.  First  star  near  a. 


Third  star  clear  of  head. 
Obverse  13. 


No  berries  in  wreath. 

122— C (ft3).  122 — E (li3) 


* AUCTORI  • 

au  widely  spaced.  Last  c large  and  low 


AUCTORI 


* CONNLC  * 

Last  cinquefoil  distant  from  c. 

13— A1  (R4) 

Obverse  Ilf, 

• conneo  * 


Draped  bust  faeing  left. 

Var.  1.  First  cinquefoil  near  point  of  bust,  its  upper  edge  about  in  line  with  the 
top  of  a.  Second  cinquefoil  to  left  of  hair.  Last  cinquefoil  connects  c with  toga.  Most 
letters  elosely  spaced,  c touches  head.  141 — L2  (R4) 

Var.  2.  First  cinquefoil  opposite  middle  of  a.  Second  cinquefoil  entirely  above 
hair.  Last  cinquefoil  between  the  ends  of  the  toga.  Legend  widely  spaced,  c in 
connec  clear  of  head.  142 — A2  (R4) 

Obverse  li 7. 

• AUCTORI  « 4 CONNEC.  » 


Draped  bust  facing  left. 

Var.  1.  Third  cinquefoil  close  to  head  and  much  nearer  to  c than  to  wreath.  Last 
cinquefoil  between  ends  of  toga.  Lower  fillet-end  points  to  period,  which  is  a little 
nearer  c than  toga.  Scratches  in  die  extending  downward  from  tail  of  r and  base  of 
i.  Break  from  nose  along  left  edge  of  o.  151 — L1  (R4) 

Var.  2.  Third  cinquefoil  rather  nearer  to  wreath  than  to  c.  Last  cinquefoil  partly 
above  end  of  toga  and  midway  between  period  and  toga.  Period  opposite  upper  fillet- 
end.  Break  from  milling  touching  final  c.  152 — P (R4) 

Var.  3.*  First  cinquefoil  high,  nearly  half  under  and  distant  from  bust,  a small 
and  low.  ct  wide,  c very  elose  to  head,  o more  distant,  ec  close.  Break  from  milling 
through  left  part  of  final  c as  in  152.  Only  known  specimen  in  poor  condition.  Canfield 
collection.  w 153 — P (R6) 

Obverse  10. 


• AUCTORI.  ♦ • CONNEC.  o 

Draped  bust  facing  left. 

Var.  1.  First  cinquefoil  high,  partly  under  bust.  Seeond  cinquefoil  distant  from 
period  and  hair.  Third  cinquefoil  nearer  c than  wreath.  Last  cinquefoil  near  end  of 
toga  and  partly  above  it.  Last  period  below  fillet-ends,  o in  connec  distant  from  head, 
co  rather  widely  spaced. 

Good  specimens  show  an  additional  cinquefoil,  probably  accidental,  within  the 
drapery  near  the  eentre  of  its  lower  edge.  161 — D (R2).  161 — H (R2) 

Var.  2.  Cinquefoil  large.  First  low,  entirely  left  of  bust.  Second  and  third  near 
wreath.  Last  cinquefoil  high,  partly  above  end  of  toga.  Last  period  opposite  upper 
fillet-end  and  mostly  below  c.  c clear  of  head,  o rather  distant,  nn  widely  spaced. 

162 — 0 (R4) 
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Var.  3.  First  cinquefoil  high,  about  half  under  bust.  Second  distant  from  hair, 
partly  above  it.  Third  nearer  c than  wreath.  Last  cinquefoil  distant  from  toga,  close 
to  border.  First  period  partly  below  i.  Upper  fillet-cud  points  to  last  period.  First 
c large  aud  high,  auc  more  widely  spaced  than  following  letters,  c partly  on  head,  o 
close,  leaning  to  left.  Break  from  toga  to  a point  near  lower  fillct-cnd.  1G3 — N (It2) 

Var.  4.  First  cinquefoil  a trifle  high,  entirely  left  of  bust.  Second  distant  to  left 
of  wreath.  Third  high,  distant  from  o and  wreath.  Last  cinquefoil  nearer  colon  than 
toga.  Both  periods  below  letters,  c touches  head,  o rather  distant  from  head  and  c. 

164 — L2  (R4) 

Var.  5.  Letters  small  and  light.  First  cinquefoil  about  half  under  and  touching 
bust.  Ri  more  widely  spaced  than  other  letters  of  auctori.  First  period  small  and  dis- 
tant from  base  of  I.  Third  cinquefoil  much  nearer  c than  wreath,  c just  touches  head, 
o not  so  close  as  in  166,  but  closer  than  in  161.  Letters  in  connec  irregular,  the  first  n 
high,  the  c low.  Lower  fillet-end  points  at  last  cinquefoil.  165 — H (R4) 

Var.  6.  The  die  of  1G5  recut.  Letters  much  heavier,  the  i especially  thick  and 
badly  shaped,  r and  i closer  than  in  1G3.  First  period  elosc  to  base  of  i.  Last  period 
close  to  final  cinquefoil.  Lower  part  of  c on  head,  o very  close.  Lower  fillet-end  oppo- 
site last  colon.  166 — El  (R5) 

Obverse  17 . 

• AUCTORI.  • • CONNLC.  • 

Draped  bust  faciug  left.  First  cinquefoil  entirely  left  of  bust  and  rather  near  a. 
Last  cinquefoil  between  ends  of  toga.  Both  fillet-ends  opposite  final  c.  First  c in 
connec  clear  of  head.  Final  c low.  Last  period  below  fillet-ends  and  close  to  end  of 
toga.  17—0  (R5).  17— Q (R») 


1788  — REVERSE 
Reverse  A. 

• 1NDK  ♦ ET  » • • L1K  ♦ 

Var.  1.  d large  and  extending  above  the  other  letters  in  inde.  Leaves  of  branch 
crude.  No  top  leaf.  A small  twig  from  top  of  stem  points  to  lower  right  corner  of  E. 
et  close. 

Break  downward  from  knee  touching  i and  first  cinquefoil.  13 — A1 

Var.  2.  Bottom  of  d below  that  of  e.  Leaves  better  formed.  Top  leaf  just  below 
the  middle  of  the  base  line  of  e.  et  and  lib  widely  spaced.  In  date  78  low.  14*- — A2 

Reverse  B. 

1N1)K  * KT  LIB  + 

Var.  1.  Star  after  inde  low.  Branch-hand  opposite  right  part  of  k.  Second  leaf 
on  left  points  to  the  star.  In  date  both  8’s  slant  to  right.  Heavy  serrated  milling. 

3l — B1.  41 — B1 

Var.  2.  d wide.  Branch-hand  opposite  e.  Second  leaf  on  left  points  to  lower 
right  corner  of  e in  inde.  In  date  1 distant  from  7.  32 — B2.  5 — B2 
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lie  verse  0 . 

INDE  * et  Lin  * 

Branch-hand  opposite  right  part  of  i>  and  space  between  d and  e.  Top  of  branch 
points  to  right  of  first  star.  1 and  last  8 encroach  on  date-line. 

Break  from  last  cinquefoil  downward  to  edge  opposite  lower  part  of  shield. 

10— C.  122 — C 


Reverse  I) , 

inde  * et  * Lin  * 

Branch-hand  points  at  first  star.  Top  of  branch  points  at  base  of  t. 

Breaks  at  e in  et,  and  i in  lib.  Also  later  at  foot  of  Liberty  and  from  b to  shield. 

2— D.  161 — D 


Reverse  E. 

inde  * et  * * Lin  ♦ 

Branch-hand  opposite  e.  Branch  points  to  lower  left  corner  of  e in  et.  Branch 
curve  of  shield  and  from  last  cinquefoil  to  milling.  6 — II.  1G1 — IT,  165 — IT,  16G — II 

Reverse  b\ 

inde  * et  # * Lin  * 

First  star  near  e in  et.  Third  star  between  head  and  pole.  Last  star  low.  Braneli 
points  at  edge  of  first  star.  A line  parallel  to  the  upright  joins  the  left  corners  of  B. 

7 — F.  12 1 — F 


Reverse  G, 

inde  # et  * * Lin  * 

Branch-hand  opposite  space  between  n and  e.  Branch  short  pointing  to  edge  of  star. 
Third  star  between  pole-hand  and  l.  Both  8's  slope  to  right  11 — 0 


Reverse  1L 

♦ TNDE.  « • O KTLin.  • 

Braneh-hand  opposite  d.  Branch  points  at  first  period.  Fourth  cinquefoil  between 
head  and  pole,  inde  widely  spaced,  etl  close.  7 low.  Die-eraeks  occur  from  d to  a 
point  below  knee  of  goddess,  thenee  downward  to  edge;  along  top  of  etl;  through  lower 
narrow  with  small  leaves.  Coarse  milling.  7 — E.  9 — E,  121 — E.  122 — E 


Reverse  I. 

INDE  x ET  • LIB  x 

tl  widely  spaced.  Same  die  as  Crosby's  reverse  B of  the  Vermont  cent  of  1788. 

1— I 


Reverse  K. 

* INDE  * ET  * LIB  * 

First  star  much  nearer  to  i than  to  foot.  Star  between  t and  l elose  to  both  letters. 
First  i imperfect  at  top.  Branch  ends  opposite  right  corner  of  e.  41 — K,  7— K.  8 — K 
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Reverse  L. 

9 indk  . kt  • • mi.  • 

Var.  1.  First  cinquefoil  near  foot;  third  between  head  and  pole;  last  close  to  lower 
part  of  shield.  Branch  broad.  Top  leaf  opposite  middle  of  upright  of  E in  kt.  Two 
bow-strings  below  liair  puff,  lib  wide.  151 — L1 

Var.  2.  First  cinquefoil  about  equidistant  from  foot  and  I.  Second  cinquefoil  low, 
opposite  face.  Top  leaf  near  upper  left  corner  of  e in  kt.  One  leaf  on  right  touches 
lower  left  corner  of  same  k.  k low  in  indk,  high  in  kt.  Last  period  distant  from  B. 
78  low.  No  bow-strings.  141 — JA  1G4 — L- 

Reverse  M. 

INDK  • ET  ♦ • • Kill.  • 

Crosby  gives  this  reverse  combined  with  Obv.  15.  Have  met  with  no  specimens. 

Reverse  N. . 

9 IN  1)K.  O • * • ETL1II.  9 

Branch-hand  opposite  d and  space  to  left.  Top  leaf  points  at  first  period.  Last 
period  half  on  shield.  8’s  high  and  widely  spaced. 

Occasional  specimens  arc  found  on  large  planchcts,  the  dies  showing  wear.  On 
these  pieces  the  periods  are  elongated  and  the  lettering  fine  and  irregular.  The  pole- 
hand  and  parts  of  the  dateline  are  lacking.  1G3 — N 

Reverse  0 . 

• 1NDL.  KT  • • • • Kill.  • 

Branch-hand  mostly  opposite  space  between  u and  period.  Top  leaf  ends  between 
e and  t.  Last  cinquefoil  distant  from  period  and  shield.  Bow-strings  below  hair-puff. 
Pole  has  Liberty  cap.  . 1G2 — 0.  17 — 0 

Reverse  P. 

• INDK  • KT  * • * • Kill.  * 

Branch-hand  opposite  period.  Top-leaf  points  at  t.  Last  cinquefoil  distant  from 
period  and  near  shield.  152 — P.  158— P 

Reverse  Q . 

• INDK  • ET  • • * Kill.  * 

Branch-hand  opposite  space  between  e and  period.  Two  bow-strings  below  hair- 
puff.  A plume  curves  downward  and  backward  from  top  of  hair-puff. 

Irregular  break  from  lower  right  corner  of  e in  inde  to  first  cinquefoil.  17 — Q 

Reverse  1L 

X INDK  * * KT  * Kill  * 

Top  of  upper  leaf  of  branch  about  opposite  lower  right  corner  of  d.  Specimens 
too  poor  for  better  description.  42 — B 
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LIST  OF  VARIETIES  AND  COMRINATIONS. 

1785 


Obv. 

1 

Hev. 

Rarity 

< >bv. 

Uev. 

Rarity 

obv. 

Rev. 

Rarity 

1 

E 

B4 

3 5 

K2 

Br> 

G2 

F1 

B4 

2 

A1 

B3 

4* 

F4 

B1 

0s 

G1 

B8 

2 

A4 

B8 

4 2 

F4 

B° 

G8 

G2 

B4 

31 

A8 

B8 

48 

A2 

B8 

G4 

F5 

B5 

O1 

L 

B4 

48 

1) 

B4 

G4 

I 

B8 

32 

L 

B8 

44 

C 

B4 

64 

K1 

B5 

3 s 

F8 

B4 

44 

D 

B4 

G6 

M 

B5 

34 

F1 

B8 

51 

F5 

H4 

7 

1) 

B5 

34 

F2 

B8 

52 

ps 

B4 

8 

1) 

B6 

3 6 

B 

B2 

G1 

A1 

B8 

1786 


Obv. 

Rev. 

Rarity 

Obv. 

Rev. 

Rarity 

ll  °',v- 

Rev. 

Rarity 

1 

A 

B4 

5 8 

B2 

R° 

5 8 

O2 

RB 

21 

A 

B8 

58 

G 

Iis 

5 9 

B1 

li4 

21 

D8 

B° 

5 8 

N 

IIs 

59 

Q 

R6 

22 

D2 

B5 

54 

G 

li4 

510 

L 

It4 

3 

I)1 

B4 

54 

N 

RB 

510 

P 

R5 

3 

D4 

B6 

54 

O1 

U4 

5n 

B 

n* 

41 

G 

B2 

5s 

I\I 

R* 

512 

L 

R* 

42 

B 

B5 

56 

JM 

R6 

G 

K 

R5 

51 

IF 

B6 

57 

II1 

It4 

7 

K 

R» 

52 

II1 

B5 

57 

O2 

R5 

8 

(V 

R® 

52 

1 

B8 

58  ‘ 

F 

R6 

52 

O2 

B6 

5 8 

H2 

R6 

1787 


Obv. 

Rev. 

Rarity 

Corresponding 

Numbers 

in  Rail 

Obv. 

Rev. 

Rarity 

Corresponding 
Numbers 
in  Hall 

Obv. 

Rev. 

Rarity 

Corresponding 
Numbers 
in  Hall 

I1 

A 

B8 

F-A 

8 

N 

B8 

8-N- 

15 

F 

K8 

15-F* 

l1 

VV 

B6 

(F-VV) 

8 

O 

B8 

8-0 

15 

B 

B6 

15-B 

l2 

c 

B3 

12-C 

9 

I) 

B4 

9-1) 

15 

S 

B5 

15-S 

l3 

L 

B4 

18-L 

9 

E 

B4 

9-E 

161 

m 

B8 

1 61- A1 1 

l4 

\V  \V 

B6 

(14-WW) 

9 

B 

B5 

9-B 

162 

NN1 

B4 

1 6a-N  N 

2 

B 

Pi8 

2-B 

10 

E 

B6 

10-E 

1G8 

I2 

IF 

lG8-L1-2 

3 

G 

R6 

3-G 

ll1 

E 

B8 

1F-E 

1G4 

n 

B4 

lG'-N1 

4 

L 

C 

4-L 

ll2 

K 

B8 

112-K 

1G5 

n 

B3 

1G5-N7 

5 

P 

B6 

5-P 

ll8 

K 

B6 

1G6 

]) 

B5 

G1 

M 

B1 

G!-M 

12 

Q 

B4 

12-Q 

1G5 

u 

B6 

G2 

M 

B8 

62-M 

13 

D 

B3 

13-1) 

1GC 

NN2 

BG 

7 

I 

B4 

7-1 

14 

11 

B8 

14-11 

17 

g8 

B8 

17-G,-3 
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1787 


Obv. 

Kev. 

Karity 

Corresponding  1 
Numbers 
In  Hall 

Obv. 

Kev. 

Karity 

Corresponding 
Numbeis 
In  Hall 

Obv. 

Kev. 

Karity 

1 

Corresponding 
Nu  in  lx*  rs 
in  Hall 

18 

g‘ 

IF 

IS-G'-l 

33’ 

r* 

c 

33MP-2 

3 3 29 

Z7 

R4 

83**-Z-7 

19 

g< 

R2 

19-GM 

337 

r4 

R® 

33MP-4 

33® 

gg1 

li4 

38"-G*-l 

20 

a2 

R® 

20- A1- 2 

33’ 

z>» 

R® 

3IF-Z-10 

3380 

KK 

R4 

33"-KK 

21 

no  1 

R4 

54-1)1) 

33s 

Z18 

R4 

33"-Z-13 

33*° 

ss 

R® 

38**-SS 

22 

g2  | 

\V  1 

22- G1- 2 

33 8 

Z19 

R4 

83"-Z-19 

3 3 81 

gg2 

R4 

33*’-G2-2 

24 

g* 

IV 

24-0 ‘-3 

33° 

82 

R2 

33*-Sl-2 

33 82 

Z18 

Rl 

83"-Z-18 

24 

g6 

R4  1 

24-G*-5 

33'® 

Z7 

R" 

334-Z-7 

33 88 

Z8 

IV 

83®*-Z-8 

24 

FF 

IF 

24- FF 

33 10 

Zfl 

R4 

334-Z-8 

3 3 88 

ZM 

R» 

38*®-Z-l  1 

25 

b 

IF 

25- IF 

33 10 

W6 

R® 

3384 

W2 

R4 

33*'-W-2 

25 

in 

IF 

25-M1 

33" 

Zla 

R4 

3316-Z-18 

3384 

Z8 

R4 

83®'-Z-3 

2G 

a1 

IF 

26- A*-l 

33 11 

PR1 

R4 

33l5-G2-l 

3 3 84 

Z11 

It4 

33»'-Z-ll 

20 

kkl 

IP 

2G-K2-1 

3312 

W8 

R4 

33l4-W-3 

33 86 

Z,J 

R« 

834,-Z-9 

2G 

A A 

IF 

26- A A 

3312 

ZIC 

It* 

33,4-Z-16 

3 3 88 

T1 

R® 

33®*-T-l 

27 

a* 

IF 

27- AM 

33” 

Z21 

R4 

3314-Z-21 

3 3 88 

T2 

R‘ 

33®>-T-2 

•28 

in 

IF 

28-M1 

33” 

Z*4 

R« 

33,4-Z-24 

3386 

SS 

R® 

33*®-SS 

28 

n 

IF 

28- X1 

33’* 

Z1 

R5 

33n-Z-l 

3387 

Z9 

R® 

33,2-Z-9 

28 

0 

IF 

33’* 

Z8 

R4 

33“-Z-C 

338a 

z1 

R® 

33**-Z-l 

29* 

a2 

R4 

29- A1- 2 

33” 

Z’ 

R4 

33n-Z-7 

3388 

Z8 

R4 

88*®-Z-6 

29l 

n 

It' 

29-N1 

33” 

q 

It6 

33,1-Q1 

3 3 88 

z,s 

R* 

— 

29‘ 

p 

R4 

29- P1 

33” 

if1 

R« 

33n-F*-l 

3388 

Z28 

R4 

38*>-Z-23 

29* 

N 

R® 

33” 

hlr 

R* 

33ll-lI2-2 

3 3 88 

gg1 

R4 

83*«-G2-l 

292 

0 

R4 

51-0' 

33” 

Z14 

R* 

33,7-Z-14 

3389 

z® 

R® 

!13,4-Z-20 

30 

hh1 

R2 

30-1 1 2-l 

33” 

r' 

R1 

33MP-1 

3 3 89 

s1 

C 

83®4-SM 

30 

X* 

R* 

30-X-l 

33” 

1* 

R4 

338-lF-2 

3340 

z> 

R* 

33”-Z-l 

31* 

gg1 

R® 

31'-G2-1 

33'® 

•p2 

R« 

33 40 

Z2 

R4 

88**-Z-2 

31 1 

r4 

It' 

31 1-K'-4 

33” 

Z” 

R1 

33«-Z-15 

3341 

Z” 

R« 

3840-Z-ll 

312 

r8 

C 

312-R'-3 

33" 

r' 

R® 

33”- RM 

3 3 42 

Z2 

R* 

33M-Z-2 

321 

X8 

R2 

32'-X-3 

33" 

r» 

R« 

(33”-R'-5) 

33 48 

q 

R4 

3344-Q> 

322 

X1 

C 

32*-X-l 

33" 

PS* 

R2 

33”-G2-2 

3348 

hh2 

R4 

3344-lI2-2 

32* 

X2 

li1 

32s-X-2 

33” 

Z24 

R® 

3344 

W8 

R4 

334S-W-8 

322 

X4 

R4 

322-X-4 

33” 

Zl 

C 

33”-Z-l 

3346 

W2 

R4 

884*-\V-2 

32* 

X4 

C 

32*-X-4 

33” 

Z2 

R® 

33”-Z-2 

34 

k8 

R® 

34-K  *-8 

324 

X5 

IV 

324-X-5 

33” 

q 

R4 

33”-Q‘ 

34 

ff1 

R® 

34- F*-l 

324 

Z8 

R4 

324-Z-3 

3320 

Z9 

R4 

33  s- Z-9 

36 

k8 

R4 

36-Iv'-3 

32s 

aa 

R* 

324-A2 

33s® 

Z11 

IV 

3G 

I1 

R* 

36-LM 

328 

X8 

R4 

32®-X-6 

3321 

Z18 

R« 

(3320-Z-13) 

3G 

ft'2 

li4 

36-K2-2 

327 

X1 

R6 

327-X-l 

33” 

IT 

R® 

37 1 

cc1 

R2 

374-C2-l 

320 

a a 

R4 

32?- A2 

33” 

Z4 

R2 

3321-Z-4 

372 

k5 

R» 

37,2-K'-5 

33 1 

Z,s 

R4 

33>«-Z-13 

33” 

hh2 

R‘ 

332,-l]2-2 

37* 

i 

R2 

37®-l' 

331 

zig 

R4 

33’*-7-19 

3324 

Z‘° 

R» 

3322-Z-10 

374 

kJ 

H* 

37«-K'-l 

332 

Z6 

C 

3312-Z-5 

33” 

Z10 

R4 

3325-Z-lO 

37 4 

HP 

R® 

332 

Z12 

C 

33,S-Z-12 

33” 

Z24 

R4 

3326-Z-24 

375 

e 

R2 

377-E* 

332 

Z17 

R4 

33,2-Z-17 

33” 

W 8 

R4 

38«-W-3 

378 

k4 

R4 

3711-121-4 

332 

Z21 

R4 

33,2-Z-21 

33” 

W8 

R4 

3328-W-3 

378 

H 

R® 

37n-13 

33* 

z22 

R4 

33'2-Z-22 

33” 

W5 

R® 

3326-W-5 

377 

li2 

R4 

37l,-II,-2 

33* 

W1 

Rs 

33*-\V-l 

33” 

r4 

R4 

33**- IP-4 

378 

k2 

R* 

37MP-2 

334 

(1 

R4 

38”-Q-l 

33” 

Z18 

R® 

33**-Z-16 

378 

HU 

R* 

37MII1 

334 

z2 

R6 

38*®-Z-2 

33” 

Z" 

R® 

3324-Z-l  1 

378 

LL 

R® 

376-LK 

33* 

T* 

U* 

88*-T-2 

3328 

Z18 

1 k» 

3324-Z-16 

379 

e 

R* 

378-Kl 

33" 

KK 

R‘ 

38W-KK 

33” 

Z20 

R® 

3324-Z-20 

I 37 10 

HR 

R4 

37 10-HU 

62 
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Obv. 

ltev. 

Rarity 

Corresponding 
Numbers 
in  ilall 

Obv. 

\ 

1 

ltev.  | 

llarity 

Corresponding 
Numbers  . 
in  Hall 

Obv. 

ltev. 

Rarity 

Corresponding 
Numbers 
in  Hall 

87" 

ft2 

rs 

372-F2-2 

i 

40 

N 

I 

R* 

40- N 

40 

bb 

IP 

46-BB 

87 12 

LL 

r4 

37l-LL 

40 

kk1 

R« 

40-K  2-l 

47 

a8 

R5 

47-? 

3712 

TT 

K5 

371-TT 

1 41 

ii 

R» 

41-J2 

48 

g5 

R5 

48-G1-5 

37 18 

Jill 

R2 

378-IIH 

42 

0 

R6 

42-Ol 

49 

Z1 

R6 

49-Z-1 

37 14 

cc2 

II6 

3714-C2-2 

42 

kk2 

R2 

42-K2-2 

50 

F 

R6 

50- F* 

38 

GG 

K2 

38-GG 

43 

Y 

C 

43-Y 

(29* 

o) 

51-Ol 

38 

l2 

R8 

38  L!-2 

44 

W4 

R2 

44-W-4 

52 

g 

R6 

52-G 

391 

h1 

R6 

391-1I1-1 

44 

W5 

R5 

. 44- W -5 

53 

FF 

R4 

53- FF 

39 1 

ff2 

R5 

39l-F2-2 

44 

Z10 

R6 

44-Z-10 

(21 

1)])) 

54- I)D 

392 

ee 

R4 

392-E2 

45  1 

CC  1 

R4 

45- CC 

55 

F 

R6 

(55- F*) 

1788 


Obv. 

Rev. 

Rarity 

Obv. 

ltev. 

llarity  j 

Obv. 

Rev. 

1 

Rarity 

1 

I 

R6 

8 

K 

R6 

152 

P 

R4 

2 

J) 

R2 

9 

E 

R4 

153 

P 

R8 

31 

b1 

R6 

10 

C 

R5 

161 

J) 

R* 

32 

B2 

R5 

11 

g 

R2 

10l 

11 

R2 

41 

B1 

Rs 

121 

E 

R8 

102 

0 

R4 

41 

K 

R4 

121 

F 

R8 

168 

N 

R* 

42 

R 

R° 

122 

c 

R8 

1G4 

L* 

R4 

6 

B2 

R5 

122 

E 

R8 

16-5 

11 

R4 

0 

H 

R6 

13 

A1 

R4 

16-0 

11 

R5 

7 

E 

R4 

141 

l* 

R4 

17 

O 

B6 

7 

F 

R6 

142 

A2 

R4 

17 

Q 

R5 

7 

K 

R5 

151 

L1 

R4 

NOTE 

It  seems  fitting  that  the  foregoing  should  not  be  published  without  an  expres- 
sion of  the  loss  which  numismatists  feel  at  the  untimely  death  of  the  author,  Mr. 
Henry  Clay  Miller,  on  February  Gth,  1920.  The  preparation  of  the  material  was 
a great  pleasure  to  Mr.  Miller.  The  completed  work  shows  the  painstaking  and 
systematic  manner  in  which  the  task  was  done.  The  final  manuscript  revision  was 
finished  but  a short  time  before  Mr.  Miller’s  sudden  death.  Some  slight  errors 
have  possibly  occurred  in  the  printed  pages  through  not  having  had  the  benefit  of 
the  Author’s  proof  reading. 
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Plate  IV 
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THE  COLONIAL  COINS  OL  VERMONT 

By  II1LLYER  RYDER 

Vermont,  the  first  State  to  authorize  a coinage,  passed  an  act  June 
15,  1785,  granting  Reuben  Harmon  Jr.,  of  Rupert,  Vt.  the  right  to  coin 
copper.  His  4 4 Mint  ” was  located  at  Rupert  on  a small  stream  known 
as  Mill  Brook.  Colonel  William  Cooley  a goldsmith  from  New  York 
City  made  some  of  the  dies  and  assisted  in  striking  the  coins.  William 
Bucl  also  assisted  in  striking  the  coins  having  removed  his  manufactory 
from  New  Haven  to  Rupert,  where  in  connection  with  Mr.  Harmon  the 
business  was  carried  on.  It  is  probable  that  James  F.  Atlee  also  cut 
some  of  the  dies  used  here.  It  is  said  that  the  Mint  finally  ceased 
to  pay  expenses  for  the  reason  that  the  44  British  imported  so  many  of 
the  4 Bung  Town’  Coppers.”  It  is  possible  that  counterfeit  British 
half  pence  were  also  coined  here. 

The  following  thirty  one  varieties  of  Vermont  cents  were  probably 
all  struck  at  this  Mint. 

1.  1785.  Mailed  bust,  la  limited,  facing  right.. 

VKRMOX  AUVTOK1 

Rev.  Seated  figure  of  Goddess  of  Liberty  facing  rigid,  bolding  with  her  right  band, 
Hag  surmounted  with  cap.  Her  left  band  extended,  bolding  scales  of  justice.  * (Rr‘) 

IMMUNE  COLUM1UA  • 1785 

This  reverse  is  from  the  die  first  used  with  two  varieties  of  the  nova  constkllatio  series, 
then  with  obverse  of  counterfeit  British  halfpenny  and  the  above  Vermont  obverse. 

2.  1785.  The  sun  rising  from  behind  a range  of  mountains  with  eight  trees.  A 
plough  in  the  field  below. 

VKRMONTS  . RES  . PU1IMCA  * 1785  • 

One  ray  of  the  sun  points  at  the  period  after  res. 

Rev.  An  eye  within  a circle  from  which  issue  thirteen  long  rays,  alternating  with 
thirteen  short  ones  and  a circle  of  thirteen  stars. 

STELLA  . QUART  A . DE(’1MA  . 

One  long  ray  points  direetly  at  Q.  (R3) 

3.  1785.  Device  and  legend  similar  to  No.  2.  One  ray  of  the  sun  points  to  the 

right  of  the  period  after  res.  (R3) 

Rev.  Device  and  legend  similar  to  No.  2.  One  long  ray  points  to  left  upright  of  u. 
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4.  1785.  The  sun  rising  from  behind  a range  of  mountains  with  eight  trees.  A 
plough  in  the  field  below. 

VEKMONT1S.  RES.  PUBLICA  • 1785  • 

Rev . Device  and  legend  similar,  but  not  from  same  die  as  Nos.  2 or  3.  One  ray 

points  at  left  foot  of  d.  (It3) 

5.  1785.  The  sun  rising  from  behind  a range  of  mountains  that  appear  to  be 
thiekly  wooded.  The  legend  encircles  the  device  and  date.  The  sun  rises  at  the  left 
instead  of  the  right  as  in  the  other  varieties.  A line  separates  the  date  from  the  device. 

VEKMONTIS  RES  TUliLlCA  1785 

Rev.  Similar  to  Nos.  2,  3 and  4.  Instead  of  an  eye  in  the  centre,  this  has  the 
faee  of  a sun.  The  rays  are  single,  pointed  and  composed  of  fine  lines  of  unequal 
length.  (R6) 

STELLA  QUART A DEOIMA. 

A number  of  specimens  exist  which  apparently  arc  counterfeits  of  this  variety.  They  lack 
sharpness  of  detail  and  may  be  casts. 

6.  1786.  The  sun  rising  from  behind  a range  of  mountains  with  seven  trees.  A 
plough  in  the  field  below. 

VERM0NTENS1UM  . RES  . PUBLICA  . 1786  . 

The  u in  publica  is  double-eut  below. 

Rev.  Thirteen  rays  each  composed  of  fine  lines  of  unequal  lengths,  the  points  in- 
tersecting a eirele  of  thirteen  stars. 

STELLA  • QUART  A • DECIMA  • 

One  ray  points  to  the  right  edge  of  q.  (R3) 

7.  1786.  The  sun  rising  from  behind  a range  of  mountains  with  nine  trees.  A 
plough  in  the  field  below. 

VERMONTENS1UM  • RES  . PUB LICA  - 1786  • 

The  u in  publica  is  double-eut  at  the  left,  and  the  6 of  date  close  to  the  plough. 

Rev  .*  Device  and  legend  similar  to  No.  6.  One  ray  points  full  to  the  left  of  q. 

(R~) 

8.  1786.  The  sun  rising  from  behind  a range  of  mountains  with  nine  trees.  A 
plough  in  the  field  below 

VERMONTENS1UM  • RES  • PUBLICA  • 1786  • 

Figure  1 of  date  double-eut  at  the  right  and  the  top  of  same  is  midway  between 
period  and  left  of  ploughshare. 

Rev.  From  same  die  as  No.  7.  (R2) 

9.  1786.  Crosby’s  1 — C.  Mailed  and  laureated  bust  facing  right. 

AUCTORI  : VERM  ON  ; 

Rev.  Goddess  of  Liberty  seated  facing  left,  with  pole  and  olive  branch.  (R3) 

INDE  • x ET  : LIB  t 1796 

This  variety  is  familiarly  kno\v;n  as  the  “ baby  head.  ” 
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10,  178G.  Crosby’s  2 — A.  Mailed  and  laureated  bust  facing  left. 

VEKMON  : AUCTOKI  : 

Rev.  Goddess  seated,  facing  left,  with  branch  and  pole.  (R4) 

1NDE  * ETLin  178G 

1 1.  178G.  Crosby’s  3 — B.  Mailed  and  laureated  bust  facing  left. 

VEKMON  : • AUCTOKI 

Rev.  Liberty  seated,  facing  left  with  branch  and  pole  (II4) 

inhe:  y.  etlih:  178G 

The  extreme  rarity  attributed  by  Mr.  Crosby  to  this  variety  (R«)  is  hardly  justified,  yet  the 
few  specimens  found,  whose  devices  and  legends  ean  all  be  plainly  seen  are  extremely  rare. 

12.  1787.  Crosby’s  1 — A.  Mailed  and  laureated  bust  facing  right. 

VEKMON  AUCTOKI 

No  berries  on  wreath. 

Rev.  Liberty  seated,  facing  left,  with  braneh  and  pole. 

INHE  ETL1K  1787 

13.  1787.  Crosby’s  1 — C.  Mailed  and  laureated  bust  facing  right. 

VERNON  AUCTOKI 

Three  berries  on  wreath. 

Rev.  Britannia  seated,  facing  left  with  branch  and  pole.  (R) 

I1R1TAN  N1A  1787 

This  reverse  die  is  so  badly  worn,  that  the  date  docs  not  show.  Specimens  of  counterfeit 
British  halfpence  may  readily  be  found  showing  this  reverse  in  fine  condition. 

14.  1787.  Crosby’s  2 — A.  Mailed  and  laureated  bust  facing  right. 

VEKMON  • AUCTOKI* 

Rev.  From  same  die  as  No.  12. 

15.  1787.  Crosby’s  3 — B.  Obv . From  same  die  as  No.  11. 

Rev.  Liberty  seated,  facing  left  with  branch  and  pole. 

inde:  x e TLin : 1787 

A bad  break  nearly  obliterates  the  date.  (R«) 

16.  1788.  Crosby’s  1 — A.  Mailed  and  laureated  bust  facing  right. 

VEKMON  AUCTOKI 

A equally  distant  from  head  and  u.  •> 

Rev . Liberty  seated,  facing  left  with  branch  and  pole.  (R2) 

inde  KT  Lin  1788 

1 7.  1788.  Crosby’s  1— 

Crosby  gives  three  dies  of  his  obv.  1 of  1788.  Two  of  these  are  described  in  obverses  1G  and 
18  of  this  list.  No  specimen  of  the  third  die  has  been  met  with. 


* 
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18.  1788.  Crosby’s  1— D.  Mailed  and  Iaureated  bust  facing  right. 


VERMON  AUCTOKI 


a much  nearer  u than  to  head. 

Rev . Liberty  seated,  facing*  left  with  branch  and  pole. 


(i ifl; 


* ET  Lin  * * 1N1)E  1788 


19.  1788.  Crosby’s  2— A.  Mailed  and  Iaureated  bust  facing*  right. 

VERMON  • AUCTOKI  • 

n equally  distant  from  period  and  head,  ori  wide.  Straight  ends  to  ribbon  bow. 
Rev.  Liberty  facing  left  with  branch  and  pole. 

INDE  ET  Lin  1788 

Braneli  hand  points  to  right  of  d.  Single  line  above  date.  (R3) 

20.  1788.  Crosby’s  2 — A.  Mailed  and  Iaureated  bust  facing  right. 

VERMON*  AUCTOKI* 

n close  to  head  and  distant  from  period.  Angular  ends  to  ribbon  bow.  Small  wart 
on  bridge  of  nose. 

Rev.  From  same  die  as  No.  1(J. 

' 21.  1788.  Crosby’s  2— A. 

Obv.  From  the  same  die  as  No.  20. 

Rev . Liberty  facing  left  with  branch  and  pole. 

INDE  KTLin  1788 

Branch  hand  points  to  upright  of  e.  Single  line  above  date.  88  light,  touching 

line. 

22.  1788.  Crosby’s  2 — A.  Obv . From  the  same  die  as  No.  20. 

Rev.  Liberty  seated  facing  left  with  branch  and  pole. 

INDE  ET  Lin  1788 

Branch  hand  points  to  right  part  of  d.  inde  wide,  et  lih  close.  Double  line  above 
date.  7 low. 

23.  1788.  Crosby’s  2 — A.  Obv.  From  the  same  die  as  No.  20. 

Rev.  Liberty  seated  facing  left  with  branch  and  pole. 

INDE  ETLIB  1788 

Branch  hand  points  to  the  left  part  of  e.  Double  line  above  date.  88  high  touching 

line. 

24.  1788.  Crosby’s  3 — A.  Mailed  and  Iaureated  bust  facing  right. 


VERMON  x AUCTOKI  x 


Rev.  From  same  die  as  No.  16. 

25.  1788.  Crosby’s  3 — B.  Obv.  From  the  same  die  as  No.  24. 
Rev.  Liberty  seated,  facing  left  with  branch  and  pole. 


(R3) 


(R3) 


INDE  x ET  . Lilt  x 1788 
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Branch  hand  points  to  upright  of  n.  Single  line  above  date.  This  reverse  is  from  the  same 
die  as  Connecticut  1788  No.  1 — I. 

26.  1788.  Crosby's  3 — B.  Obv . From  the  same  die  as  No.  24. 

Rev.  Liberty  seated,  facing  left,  with  branch  and  pole. 

INDE  x KT  • 1.111  x 1788 

Branch  hand  points  to  upright  of  e.  Double  line  above  date,  the  two  lines  compos- 
ing same  not  being  parallel.  , (R«) 

This  variety  of  b is  not  listed  by  Mr.  Crosby. 

27.  1788.  Crosby's  4 — C.  Mailed  and  laureated  bust,  facing  right. 

VKRMOX  • AUCTOKI  * 

Three  berries  on  wreath. 

Rev.  Liberty  seated,  facing  left,  with  branch  and  pole.  (R2) 

INDE  * ET  LIB  * 1788 

28.  1788.  Crosby's  5 — B.  Mailed  and  laureated  bust  facing  right. 

VEHMON  ♦ * AUCTOKI 

Rev.  From  the  same  die  as  No.  25.  (R«) 

29.  1788.  Crosby's  G — B.  Mailed  and  laureated  bust  facing  right. 

* VEHMON  * * AUCTOKI  * 

Rev.  From  the  same  die  as  No.  25.  (R5) 

30.  1788.  Crosby's  page  372 — A.  Bust  facing  right. 

VEKMO  N * AUOTOR1 

vermo  elose,  n distant.  Inverted  c in  auctori. 

Rev.  From  the  same  die  as  No.  16.  (R6) 

31. '  1788.  Crosby's  page  192 — B.  Mailed  and  laureated  bust  facing  right... 

CEORG1VS  • III  • REX  • 

Rev.  From  same  .die  as  No.  25.  . (R*) 


u 
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VERMONT  CENTS 
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COPPER  COINS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

By  II1LLYER  RYDER 

Aii  act  for  the  establishment  of  a mint  in  Massachusetts  was  passed 
on  Oet.  17,  1786,  and  on  May  2,  1787,  Capt.  Joshua  Wetherle  was  ap- 
pointed to  it  Master  Workman.  June  27,  1787,  the  Council  designated 
the  devices  for  the  copper  coin  as  follows  : — “ Advised  that  the  device 
on  the  copper  coin  to  be  minted  in  this  Commonwealth  be  the  figure  of 
an  indian  with  a bow  and  arrow  and  a star  on  one  side,  with  the  word 
‘ Commonwealth,  ’ the  reverse  a spread  eagle  with  the  words  ‘ of 
Massachusetts,  A.D.  1787.’  ” Most  of  the  dies  were  made  by  Joseph 
Callender  of  Boston.  Some  were  made  by  Jacob  Perkins  of  Newbury  - 
port.  These  latter  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Crosby  were  those  in  which 
the  letter  S resembles  the  figure  8. 

The  coins  of  Massachusetts  are  of  one  type.  Of  the  cents  of  1787, 
eight  obverse  and  nine  reverse  dies  are  found,  of  the  half  cents,  six 
obverse  and  four  reverse.  Of  the  cents  of  1788  fourteen  obverse  and 
fourteen  reverse  are  known,  and  of  the  half  cents,  one  obverse  and  two 
reverse  dies.  Forty-one  specimens  are  required  to  show  all  the  known 
combinations. 

The  size  of  the  cent  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States  copper 
cent,  and  the  half  cent  likewise  that  of  the  United  States  half  cent ; 
also  the  cent  and  half  cent  differ  in  having  the  word  cent  and  words 
hale  cent  in  the  center  of  the  reverse  of  each  respectively.  The  cent 
weighs  about  155  grains  and  tbe  half  cent,  half  as  much. 

OBVERSE 

An  Indian  standing,  facing  left,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a bow, 
and  in  his  left,  an  arrow,  between  the  top  of  the  bow  and  his  head,  is 
a five  pointed  star. 

Legend  : common 


WEALTH 
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REVERSE 

An  eagle  displayed,  on  his  breast  a shield  argent,  six  pales  gnles, 
a chief  azure ; on  the  chief,  the  word  cent  ; in  the  right  talon  is  an 
olive  branch,  and  in  the  left  a bundle  of  arrows. 

Legend : Massachusetts. 

In  exergue,  the  date  1787  or  1788. 

CENTS,  1787.  OBVERSES 


Ohv. 

Rev. 

Rarity 

'fop  of  bow 

Rottoiu  of  bow. 

Ray  of  star,  points 

Hntt  of  arrow 
under 

Point  of 
arrow  be- 
low tun  le, 
times 
length  of 
arrow 
head 

1 

n 

R6 

£ height  of  n 

Left  of  foot 

At  chin 

Middle  of  k 

2 

2a 

V 

R5 

4 do. 

Near  foot 

At  collar 

Upright  of  e 

o 

Ob 

A,  t\  E 

C 

Same  die. 

Recut,  heavy 

At  collar 

Upright  of  e 

o 

- 3 

G 

R 

4 height  of  n 

Near  foot 

At  forehead 

Upright  of  e 

o 

4 

C,  D 

R2 

*do. 

Left  of  foot 

Relow  collar 

Left  part  of  e 

2 

5 

I 

R6 

4 do. 

Left  (?),  light 

At  chin 

Left  part  of  e 

H 

0 

g 

R2 

1 do. 

Left  of  foot 

Above  collar 

Upright  of  e 

l 

7 

II 

R6 

4 do. 

Left  of  foot 

At  mouth 

Upright  of  e 

l 

CENTS,  1788.  OBVERSES 


Obv. 

Rev. 

1 

Rarity 

Top  of  bow 

Rottom  of  bow 

Ray  of  star,  points 

Hntt  of  arrow 
under 

Point  of 
arrow  be- 
low tunie. 
times 
length  of 
arrow 
head 

, 

1) 

c 

£ height  of  n 

Near  foot 

Relow  collar 

Upright  of  e 

2 

2 

R 

R8 

£ do. 

Left  of  foot 

Relow  chin 

Right  part  of  e 

21 

3 

A,  E 

II 

To  top  of  N 

Left  of  foot 

At  throat 

Left  part  of  e 

•4 

4 

G 

R2 

do. 

Left  of  foot 

At  nose 

Right  part  of  e 

2 

5 

II 

R8 

4 height  of  x 

Relow  collar 

Left  part  of  e 

2 

G 

N 

R 

4 do. 

Left  of  foot 

At  collar 

Upright  of  e 

H 

7 

M 

R 

£ do. 

Left  of  foot 

Above  collar 

Left  part  of  e 

4 

8 

C 

R2 

To  top  of  N 

Left  of  foot 

At  mouth 

Upright  of  e 

n 

9 

M 

R8 

4 height  of  x 

Near  foot 

At  collar 

Left  part  of  e 

H 

10 

L 

C 

£ do. 

Left  of  foot 

Above  collar 

Left  part  of  e 

n 

11 

C,  E,  F 

C 

To  top  of  N 

Close  to  foot 

At  chin 

Left  part  of  e 

n 

VI 

II,  I,  K,  M 

c 

4 height  of  x 

Left  of  foot 

Above  collar 

Upright  of  e 

i 

13 

N 

R2 

4 do. 

Above,  slightly 
to  left  of  foot 

At  throat 

Left  part  of  e 

H 

14 

J 

R6 

4 do. 

Touches  foot 

At  throat 

Upright  of  e 

2 
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CENTS,  1787.  REVERSES 


Rev. 

Obv. 

Rarity 

Upper  stroke  of  dash 

1 

Leaves  turn 

A rrows 
barln»d 
and  not 
barbed 

lturbed  t*  dot- 
ing below 
wing 

Figures 

A 

Ol> 

c 

Light 

4 up 

10—2 

5 

Medium 

H 

1 

R* 

Light 

4 straight 

0—1 

2 

W ide.  77  high 

C 

4 

R« 

Light 

5 up 

s — r> 

5 

Medium 

I> 

4 

R2 

Heavy 

2 down,  3 up 

8—5 

3 

Medium 

K 

. 2^ 

R6 

Light 

4 up,  1 down 

7—3 

3 

Close.  7 high 

V 

*Ja 

R6 

Heavy 

4 up,  1 down 

5—4 

0 

87  close 

G 

0 

11 

Single.  Light 

5 up 

G— 4 

2 

17  cdose 

II 

7 

R6 

Single.  Medium 

2 down,  3 ii]> 

8—0 

5 

Wide.  7 high 

I 

§ 

R« 

Single.  Heavy 

f>  up 

o 

Large.  Heavy 

CENTS,  1788.  REVERSES 


Obv. 

Obv. 

Rarity 

Upper  stroke 
of  dash 

j 

M and  S from  top 
or  wing 

Number  of  arrows 

Figures 

Form 
or  s 

A 

3 

R 

Heavy 

m $ below 
s below 

7 close 

First  8 low 

8 

P> 

2 

R* 

Heavy 

m i below 
s 4 below 

8 close 

Spread 

8 

C 

8,  11 

R 

Heavy 

m £ below 
s 4 below 

7 close 

1 high 

8 

I) 

1 

C 

Heavy 

Ji  # below 
s £ below 

7 close 

78  low 

8 

E 

3,  11 

C 

Heavy 

m J below 
s above 

7 close 

78  low 

8 

F 

11 

R‘ 

Light 

3i  below 
s above 

8 close 

1 high 

8 

G 

4 

R2 

Light 

3i  £ below 
s $ above 

8 close 

88  wide 

8 

II 

5,  12 

R 

Light 

s £ below 

10  medium 

Light 

S . 

I 

12 

R6 

Light 

31  below 
s | above 

G medium 

7 high 

S 

.1 

14 

R« 

Single 

m § below 
s above 

7 medium 

1 distant 

S 

K 

12 

R 

Light 

m $ below 
s ^ below 

6 medium 

1 small 

S 

L 

10 

C 

Light 

m f below 
s \ below 

8 medium 

78  wide 

S 

M 

7,  9,12 

C 

Light 

3i  £ below 
s £ below 

7 spread 

1 low 

s 

N 

0,  13 

R 

Light 

M f below 
s 1 below 

10  close 

17  close 

s 
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NOTES 

1787  CENTS.  OBVERSES 

] . The  Indian  has  an  aged  face  and  a prominent  chin,  ah  wide.  1 — B (Rc) 

2a.  The  tops  of  the  letters  and  the  lower  end  of  the  how,  are  very  light. 

2a — F (R3) 

2b.  From  the  same  die  as  2a,  the  tops  of  the  letters  and  the  bottom  of  the  bow  be- 
ing more  heavily  recut.  2b — A,  ‘(C),  21’ — C (R3).  2b — E (R°) 

3.  A defeet  similar  to  a period  before  c and  two  smaller  ones  after  lower  part  of  n. 

mm  close.  3 — G (R) 

4.  The  Indian  has  a bowed  head.  A tassel  near  the  top  of  each  boot.  No  grass  near 

feet.  4— C (R)  4— D (R2) 

5.  The  Indian  is  stout  and  slightly  bowed.  5 — 1 (R°) 

6.  The  Indian  is  stout;  and  stands  erect  as  in  Obverse  2,  3 and  7.  ea  wide. 

6—  G (R2) 

7.  The  Indian  is  stout.  The  die  is  broken  under  mmo  and  again  under  alt. 

7 —  II  (Rc) 

t 

REVERSES 

A.  The  “horned  eagle”  so  called  from  a break  over  the  eagle’s  head.  Two  small 

twigs  on  the  branch.  Sixth  arrow  from  right  touehes  tip  of  wing.  Period  under  head 

of  lowest  arrow.  2b — A,  (C) 

B.  Upper  outside  leaf  touches  tip  of  wing.  Period  large  and  near  s.  use  close. 

1— B (Rc) 

C.  Lowest  leaf  has  slender,  sharp  point.  Point  of  lowest  arrow  pierces  period,  ss 

and  et  wide.  2b— C (R3).  4— C (R) 

D.  Seeond  outside  leaf  points  to  left  upright  of  m.  Fourth  barbed  arrow  touches 
tip  of  wing.  An  arrow,  not  barbed,  next  to  first  or  lowest  one,  points  directly  at  period. 

4— D (II2) 

E.  Point  of  upper  leaf  touehes  second  feather  in  wing.  Small  twig  on  left  of 

branch  below  elaw.  Period  equally  distant  from  s and  point  of  first  arrow.  Many  ar- 
rows joined.  2b — E (R°) 

F.  The  only  variety  of  cent  or  half  cent  in  which  the  eagle  grasps  the  arrows  in  his 

right  talon  and  the  olive  branch  in  his  left,  and  the  only  one  in  which  the  letters  cent 
are  raised  upon  the  shield  instead  of  being  incuse.  The  seeond  and  third  leaves  from  the 
right  of  branch  almost  or  quite  touch  the  wing,  ma  close.  2* — F ( R5 ) 
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G.  Third  arrow  long,  piercing  tip  of  wing  and  terminating  slightly  to  right  of 

same.  Period  under  point  of  first  arrow.  3 — G (II),  6 — G (R2) 

H.  Arrows  with  small  and  distinct  heads.  Fifth  arrow  points  to  tip  of  wing.  Pe- 
riod large.  Letters  poorly  spaced,  cuu  and  sic  wide.  7 — II  (R‘l) 

I.  All  arrows  with  heads.  Period  large.  5 — I (RG) 

1788  CENTS.  ORVERSES 

1.  Right  side  of  arrow  head,  double  cut.  Center  point,  resembling  a period  or 

button,  at  middle  of  lower  part  of  belt,  om  closer  than  on.  1 — D,  (C) 

2.  Arrow  head  divided  lengthwise.  Ground  does  not  extend  to  left  of  bottom  of 

bow.  we  wide.  2 — B (R3) 

3.  Small  die  break  between  n and  top  of  bow.  e leans  to  left. 


3— A (R).  3— E (R) 

4.  Lower  end  of  bow  rests  ou  left  edge  of  the  sod  on  which  the  Indian  stands,  co 

close.  - 4 — G (R2) 

5.  See  table.  Specimen  for  description,  not  available.  5 — II  (RG) 

6.  Die  break  from  top  of  bow,  extending  up  and  to  right.  A smaller  break  from 

right  of  bow,  just  under  right  of  n.  th  close.  6 — N (R) 

7.  Lower  end  of  bow  terminates  midway  between  toe  and  left  edge  of  sod.  mon 

wide.  7— M (R) 

8.  Lower  cud  of  bow  terminates  at  left  edge  of  sod  and  even  with  top  of  toe.  Right 

leg  defective  at  top  of  boot,  om  wide.  8 — C (R2) 

9.  Bow  close  to  n.  ea  wide.  9 — M (Rr>) 

10.  In  fine  specimens,  a small  break  may  be  seen  in  upper  right  part  of  e.  Letters 

evenly  spaced.  10 — L,  (C) 


1 1.  Indian  slim  and  tall.  Minute  die  break  connects  upper  right  part  of  e with 
lower  right  part  of  same,  mm  close,  al  wide.  11 — C (R).  11 — E,  (C).  11 — F (R5) 

12.  Three  folds  of  tunic  in  front  of  Indian’s  left  leg  and  two  folds  in  front  of  his 
right,  ea  wide.  12— II  (R).  12—1  (R5).  12— K (R).  12— M,  (C) 

1 3.  An  obverse  not  listed  by  Crosby.  Bottom  of  bow  terminates  in  a sharp  point 
uot  touching  the  ground.  Comparing  it  with  Obv.  6,  the  other  obverse  found  with  N: 
mon  is  closer,  bow  is  farther  from  n and  the  arrow  head  farther  from  leg  than  in  Obv.  6. 
co  wide.  13 — N (R2) 

14.  This  obverse  is  not  listed  by  Crosby.  The  Indian  is  stout  and  stands  erect.  A 
small  tuft  of  grass  to  the  right  and  two  small  tufts  to  the  left  of  the  Indian  and  three 
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spears  of  grass  between  his  feet.  Tunic  lias  six  folds  instead  of  the  usual  seven,  mm 
wide,  alt  close.  14 — J (R6) 

REVERSES 

A.  Top  of  branch  touches  second  feather  in  wing.  Second  arrow  points  to  tip  of 

wing.  Fifth  arrow  points  to  tip  of  second  feather.  Sixtli  arrow  has  no  barb.  Seventh 
arrow  points  to  tip  of  third  feather.  3 — A (R) 

B.  Seeond  arrow  points  to  tip  of  wing.  Fiftli  arrow  points  to  tip  of  second  feather. 

Die  break  midway  between  wing  and  bottom  of  first  t.  2 — B (R3) 

C.  Top  leaf  touehes  seeond  feather.  Bottom  of  branch  terminates  in  a leaf-shaped 
loop.  Point  of  seeond  arrow  touches  wing  slightly  above. tip.  Fourth  arrow  points  to 
seeond  feather.  Eagle’s  leg  points  directly  at  period.  Letters  irregularly  spaced. 

8— C (R2).  11— C (R) 

D.  Top  leaf  almost  touehes  second  feather.  Lower  right  leaf  touehes  leg.  Third 

arrow  points  to  tip  of  wing,  s about  evenly  spaced  between  t and  period.  1 — D,  (C) 

4 

E.  Lower  left  leaf  joins  eagle’s  elaw.  Point  of  first  arrow,  midway  between  tip  of 

wing  and  period.  Point  of  third  arrow  touehes  wing  slightly  above  tip.  Fifth  arrow 
points  to  tip  of  seeond  feather,  ma  close.  3 — E (R).  11 — E,  (C) 

F.  Top  leaf  almost  touehes  seeond  feather.  The  two  outside  leaves  are  under  the 
two  uprights  of  M respectively.  First  arrow  points  to  tip  of  wing,  as  close. 

11— F (R5) 

G.  Top  leaf  touehes  seeond  feather.  Point  of  seeond  arrow  touehes  lowest  feather 
of  wing  slightly  above  the  tip.  Period  equally  distant  from  first  arrow  and  s. 

4— G (R2) 

H.  See  table.  Specimen  for  description  not  available.  f> — 11  (R°).  12 — II  (R) 

~ I.  Point  of  first  arrow  equally  distant  from  s and  period.  Point  of  third  arrow 
touehes  tip  of  wing.  Letters  irregularly  spaced.  First  a nearer  to  s than  to  m.  The  fig- 
ures 88  lean  to  left.  12 — I (R5) 

J.  This  reverse  is  not  listed  by  Crosby.  No  leaf  or  arrow  touches  wing.  First 

arrow  points  at  period.  Fourth  arrow  points  at  tip  of  wing,  s much  nearer  to  period 
than  to  t.  The  only  reverse  of  the  year  with  a single  date  line.  14 — J (R°) 

K.  Point  of  first  arrow  is  elose  to  lower  right  of  s.  Third  arrow  points  to  tip  of 

wing.  Fourth  arrow  almost  or  quite  touehes  lowest  feather  of  wing,  ma  wide,  etts 
wide.  12— K (R) 

L.  In  addition  to  the  eight  arrows  listed  in  the  table,  there  are  four  others  without 
barbs.  The  arrow  without  barb  between  the  third  and  fourth,  is  the  one  that  points  to 
the  tip  of  wing.  The  sixth  arrow  points  to  the  tip  of  seeond  feather,  ma  and  sa  close. 

10— L,  (C) 
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M.  The  arrows  show  ten  butts,  the  seventh  and  ninth  being  shorter  than  the  others. 
The  point  of  fourth  arrow  touches  lowest  feather,  above  the  tip.  Period  small,  und  near- 
est to  point  of  first  arrow,  and  equally  distant  from  point  of  second  arrow  and  s. 

7— M (R).  9— M (lt»).  12— M,  (C) 

N.  The  only  variety  without  a period  after  s.  A minute  die  break  issues  from 

back  of  eagle's  head,  level  with  eye.  G — N (R).  13 — N (R2) 


HALF  CENTS,  1787.  OBVERSES 


Obv. 

Rev. 

Rarity 

Arrow  head 

One  ray  of 
star  points 

ltultof  arrow  under 

Grass 

1 

1 

I) 

R4 

Small. 

Below  tunic 

At  collar 

Middle  of  w 

None 

2 

A 

R8 

Barge. 

Below  tunic 

At  eyebrow 

Right  foot  of  w 

Thiii 

3 

A 

R8 

Small. 

Below  tunic 

At  collar 

Between  w and  k 

Thicker  at  right 

4 

B,  C 

C 

Small. 

Below  tunic 

At  mouth 

Left  part  of  e 

Very  thin 

5 

A 

R2 

Large. 

Half  below  tunic 

Above  collar 

Right  foot  of  w 

Light 

0 

A,  I) 

R8 

Large. 

Half  below  tunic 

At  throat 

Between  w and  k 

High.  Light 

HALF  CENTS,  1787.  REVERSES 


Rev. 

Obv. 

Rarity 

Dash 

Outer  leaves  turn 

llarbed  arrows 

Relow  wing 

Figures 

A 

2,  8,  5,  6 

U 

Double 

| 

Uj, 

Five  (?)  medium 

T WO 

Wide,  medium 

B 

4 

it6 

Double 

Down 

Six,  spread 

Four 

Medium,  heavy 

C 

4 

c 

Single 

Up 

Seven,  spread 

Two 

Close,  heavy 

D 

1,  6 

RJ 

Single 

up 

Eight  (?),  close 

Three 

Wide,  light 

HALF  CENTS,  1788.  OBVERSE 


Obv. 

Rev. 

Rarity 

One  ray  of  Star  points 

Rult  of  arrow  under 

Grass 

1 

A,  B 

R 

At  nose 

Left  part  of  e 

Very  light 

HALF  CENTS,  1788.  REVERSES 


Rev, 

Obv. 

Rarity 

Outer  leaves 

Rarbed  arrows 

Pointing 
below  wing 

Hash 

Figures 

A 

1 

R* 

Nearly  straight 

F our 

One 

Sharp  ends 

88  high 

B 

1 

R 

Turn  up 

Five 

One 

Blunt  ends 

Last  8 high 

1787  HALF  CENTS.  OBVERSES 

1.  Both  arms  of  the  Indian  are  small  at  the  elbows.  Arrow  is  in  line  with  the 
first  stroke  of  w.  Right  leg  defective  at  knee,  and  just  above  top  of  boot.  1 — D (R4) 

2.  Three  spears  of  grass  to  left  of  bow,  three  to  right,  three  between  feet  and  three 

to  right  of  Indian.  Letters  well  and  elosely  spaced  except  co  whieh  is  slightly  wide. 

Die  break  inside  of  right  leg.  • 2 — A (R3) 
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3.  The  arrow  is  about  in  line  with  the  third  stroke  of  w.  The  arrow  head  is  small 
and  without  point.  Body  is  defective,  from  under  right  elbow  to  belt,  on  wide. 

3— A (R5) 

4.  The  arrow  joins  tunic  and  e.  Bow  is  midway  between  c and  Indian.  Die  break 

over  right  foot.  4 — B (R5).  4 — C,  (C) 

5.  The  arrow  is  in  line  with  the  third  stroke  of  the  w as  in  Obv.  3,  but  differs  from 
it  by  having  a large  pointed  arrow  head.  Die  break  inside  of  left  leg  at  knee. 

5— A (R2) 

6.  The  arrow  joins  tunic  and  e as  in  Obv.  4,  but  differs  from  it,  the  bow  being 

nearer  to  the  Indian  than  to  c.  Die  break  from  left  top  of  e to  border,  over  right  top 
of  w.  G — A (R°).  6 — D (R5) 


REVERSES 

A.  A die  break  connects  stem  of  branch  with  eagle’s  tail.  Break,  resembling  a pe- 

riod, between  arrows  and  eagle’s  leg.  Point  of  first  arrow  midway  between  the  tip  of 
eagle’s  wing  and  period.  2 — A (R3).  3 — A (R5).  5 — A (R2).  6 — A (R6) 

B.  The  second  arrow  points  to  period,  nearly  touching  it.  Fourth  arrow  touches 

tip  of  wing.  A small  die  break  in  front  of  eagle’s  beak  or  possibly  a double  cutting  of 
it.  us  and  et  wide.  4 — B (R5) 

C.  The  second  leaf  touches  the  lowest  feather  in  wing.  The  top  leaf  touches  the 

tip  of  the  third  feather.  Point  of  first  arrow  touches  period.  Two  arrows  touch  wing. 
The  longest  arrow  points  to  the  tip  of  third  feather.  4 — C,  (C) 

D.  The  branch  has  in  addition  to  the  usual  four  leaves,  three  small  twigs,  one  to 
left  of  and  near  the  top  leaf,  one  to  right  of  and  below  top  leaf  and  the  third  to  right  of 
the  branch,  below  the  leaves  and  touching  the  eagle’s  claw,  ma  close. 

1 — D (R4).  6— D (It5) 

1788  HALF  CENTS.  OBVERSES 

1.  The  arrow  head  touches  the  tunic.  Letters  regularly  spaced. 

1— A (R6).  1— B (R) 

REVERSES 

A.  Counting  all  arrows,  barbed  and  otherwise,  six  are  shown  above  claw.  Five 

butts  only  show  below  claw,  ac  close.  1 — A (R°) 

B.  Counting  all  arrows,  barbed  and  otherwise,  seven  are  shown  above  elaw.  Eight 

butts  show  below  elaw.  ac  wide.  1 — B (R) 

In  all  varieties  of  the  half  cents  of  1787,  the  branch  has  four  leaves;  in  both  varieties  of  1788 
it  has  live. 
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MYRI  ANDROS— ALEXANDRIA 
KAT'ISSON 


Bv  EDWARD  T.  NEWELL 

J ii  working  out  the  various  coinages  which  Alexander  the  Great 
caused  to  be  issued  from  the  mint  situated  in  the  great  Cilician  metro- 
polis of  Tarsos  the  writer  became  much  interested  in  the  previous  coin- 
age struck  there  by  the  Persian  satrap  Mazaios.  The  result  has  been  a 
growing  conviction  that  M.  Babolon1  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  remov- 
ing from  the  coinages  generally  assigned  to  the  mint  at  Tarsos  those 
Persic  staters  of  Mazaios  which  bear  a prowling  lion  as  their  reverse 
type.  Unfortunately  he  docs  not  clearly  state  his  reasons  for  so  doing 
and  perhaps,  for  this  very  reason,  the  compilers  of  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  have  been  content  to  follow  the  old  theory  as  the  safest  and 
to  assign,  once  more,  these  lion  staters  to  Tarsos.  It  seems  to  the 
writer  that  a reworking  of  the  material  available,  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a definite  decision,  would  not  only  be  interesting  but  also 
profitable.  It  also  appears  to  him  that  this  can  be  made  to  lead  to  far 
more  certain  conclusions  than  even  M.  Babelon  was  able  to  secure. 

As  a premise  to  our  study  let  us  here  state  that  unquestionably  the 
greater  portion  of  the  coins  bearing  the  name  of  Mazaios  were  actually 
struck  at  Tarsos.  The  personal  history  of  that  great  satrap,  from  about 
301  B.  C.  when  he  became  governor  of  Cilicia,  to  about  333  B.  C.  when 
he  was  succeeded  here  by  Arsames,  goes  far  to  show  that  Tarsos  must 
have  been  the  seat  of  his  principal  mint.  To  bring  clarity  into  the 
question  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  commence  our  studies  with  a dis- 
cussion of  Mazaios’  issues  which  are  attributable,  beyond  all  question, 
to  the  Cilician  capital.  Of  these  the  initial  series  is  that  one  bearing 
the  lion  and  the  stag  type,  “ adopted  ” as  Mr.  Hill  says2  “ at  the  time 
of  the  war  (B.  C.  350)  which  had  as  its  object  the  restoration  of  Eva- 
goras  If  to  the  throne  of  Salamis.”  These  were  followed  by  the  lion 
and  bull  type.  Now  if  we  carefully  collect  the  known  varieties  of  these 
staters  as  published  by  Six  (Nuin.  Chron.  3rd  Ser.  Vol.  IV,  1884),  Mi-. 
Hill  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Gicilia) , and  M.  Babelon  ( Traitc , IP)  we  will  find 

1 Les  Perses  aclu'mSnhles,  Paris,  1893;  also  Trait / ilea  Mommies  Grecrjucs , 2ine  Parties  vol.  II. 

2 Brit.  Mus.  Cat.,  Cilicia,  Introd.  p.  lxxxii. 
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them  all,  both  stag  and  bull  varieties,  falling  into  several  successive 
but  clearly  articulated  series,  which  eventually  merge  into  the  Attic 
tetradraehms  and  Persic  staters  struck  by  Alexander  at  Tarsos  after 
his  occupation  of  that  city  in  the  summer  of  333  B.  C.s 

The  earliest  issues  of  the  Mazaios  staters  at  Tarsos  are  distin- 
guished by  the  shallow  incuse  square  of  the  reverse,  as  follows  : 


SERIES  I. 

Group  A. 


nn^ya  on  right. 

Baal  tars  enthroned  to  left,  rests  1.  arm 
on  sceptre  and  holds  ear  of  wheat  and 
bunch  of  grapes  in  r.  The  whole  in  linear 
circle. 

a.  Footstool  ornamented  with  facing 
lion’s  head. 

Paris  ( Traitc , no.  674,  Pl.  xci,  14)/* 

b.  Beneath  throne,  Aplustre  (?)  or  \6 
B.  M.,  no.  37  PI.  xxx,  1 ( y off  flan 

Boston,  Fig.  i ; Consul  Weber  Sale,  no.  § 


HTD  above. 

Lion,  head  in  profile,  attacking  stag  to 
1.  The  whole  in  a plain  incuse  square. 


Beneath  stag,  y. 


Beneath  stag,  y. 

, from  Montague  Sale,  no.  662 ; Newell ; 
596,  PI.  1. 


8 See  the  author’s  Tarsos  under  Alexander , Anier.  Jour,  of  Num.,  Vol.  LII,  1918. 

4 For  the  specimens  preserved  in  the  Paris  collection  the  numbers  of  M.  Babelon’s  Trait d 
are  given  rather  than  those  in  his  Les  Perses  ac hJm/nides,  as  several  coins  appear  to  have  been 
added  to  the  collection  since  the  appearance  in  1893  of  the  latter  work. 

8 The  exact  nature  of  this  symbol  is  perhaps  still  somewhat  doubtful.  After  a careful  exam- 
ination of  the  well  preserved  coin  in  Boston  the  symbol  appears  to  the  writer  to  be  something 
more  in  the  nature  of  an  aplustre  than  a letter,  as  suggested  in  the  British  Museum  catalogue. 
Six  (Num.  Chron.  1884  p.  105,  no.  6)  describes  a coin  ostensibly  belonging  to  this  group  but  with 
the  unusual  feature  of  a dotted  circle  on  the  obverse.  Furthermore,  beneath  the  throne  is  the 
letter  \ while  on  the  reverse  is  A intead  of  y.  These  three  peculiarities,  namely  the  dotted  circle 
on  the  obverse,  the  letter  instead  of  a symbol  beneath  the  throne,  the  greek  letter  on  the  Reverse, 
leads  the  writer  to  suspect  that  this  particular  coin,  although  lie  has  unfortunately  never  seen  it, 
is  really  one  of  the  many  barbarian  imitations  so  common  to  this  series.  On  the  other  hand  it 
may  be  a regular  issue  similar  to  the  piece  in  the  Consul  Weber  Sale  (PI.  L,  no.  3896)  where  the 
object  beneath  the  throne  certainly  looks  like  \ while  the  malformed  y on  the  reverse  has  very 
much  the  shape  of  a greek  delta.  The  obverse,  however,  is  certainly  surrounded  by  a linear 
circle,  and  the  coin  therefore  would  presept  no  anomalous  features  if  placed  here. 


M YUIAXUUOS A KKXA  NOKIA  K AT’iSSON 


*> 
• > 


c.  Beneath  throne,  Ilelmeted  Head  to  Beneath  stag,  y. 
r. 

B.  M.,  no.  40,  PL  xxx,  3,  Fig.  2 ; Newell. 

d.  Beneath  throne,  Ankli.  Beneath  stag,  y. 

Hague;  B.  M.,  no.  39;  Newell;  Boston;  Paris  (Traiti  no.  670,  PL  exi,  10); 
Hoskier  Coll.  (Hirscli,  1007)  no.  430;  Carfrae  Sale  (now  J.  Ward  Coll.).  On  this 
coin  the  Ankli  has  peculiar  form. 

e.  Beneath  throne,  Ankli.  No  letter  beneath  stag. 

B.  M.,  no.  38,  PL  xxx,  2;  Paris  ( Traits  no.  077,  PL  exi,  17). 


Group  B. 


Same  as  for  preceding  group.  Linear  Similar,  but  the  lion’s  head  is  facing 
circle.  and  the  whole  design  is  surrounded  by  a 

dotted  square. 

f.  Beneath  throne,  Ankli.  Beneath  stag,  D. 

B.  M.,  no.  43,  PL  xxx,  5,  Fig.  3 ; Newell. 

g.  Beneath  throne,  Bunch  of  Grapes.  Beneath  stag,  o. 

B.  M.,  no.  41,  PL  xxx,  4. 

h.  Beneath  throne,  Lion’s  head  facing.  Beneath  stag,  e. 

Jameson,  no.  1618,  Fig.  4 (ex  Prowe  Sale,  no.  1471);  Boston;  Hague  (Coll. 
Six);  Paris  (Traits  no.  083,  PL  cxii,  2.  This  coin  definitely  shows  the  symbol  be- 
neath the  throne,  although  described  in  the  text  as  being  without  a symbol). 

L No  symbol  beneath  throne.  Infield,  Beneath  stag,  d. 
d reversed. 

B.  M.,  no.  42. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  definitely  which  of  these  two  groups 
appeared  first.  Group  B,  with  the  lion’s  head  depicted  as  facing  and 
with  the  incuse  square  outlined  by  dots,  would  seem  to  be  the  earlier 
of  the  two  because  in  these  respects  it  is  closer  to  the  staters  of  Kition 
which  served  as  its  prototypes.  On  the  other  hand  the  Ankli  symbol 
on  the  obverse  and  the  Phoenician  letter  o on  the  reverse  are  both 
found  on  Series  II,  which  makes  it  possible  that  Group  B fell  between 
the  earliest  coins  of  that  series  and  Group  A of  Series  I.  However, 
the  point  is  not  really  of  great  importance  as  both  groups  belong  to  the 
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same  general  issue,  and  so  I have  followed  Mr.  Hill  in  placing  the 
dotted  incuse  square  after  the  plain  incuse  square. 

The  divinity  on  the  obverse  of  these  coins  is  depicted  in  the  guise 
of  Zeus  but.  holding  the  ear  of  wheat  and  the  bunch  of  grapes  — the 
constant  emblems  of  the  great  Tarsian  nature  god.  He  is,  however,  of 
a far  earlier  origin  and  is  to  be  recognized  in  the  famous  Hittite  sculp- 
ture of  Ibrecz  where  he  likewise  holds  the  bunch  of  grapes  and  the 
wheat  ear.  At  Tarsos  he  was  evidently  assimilated  to  Zeus  by  the 
Greek  element  in  the  city’s  population.  As  Frazer  points  out  in  his 
Golden  liongh  “ if  the  Baal  of  Tarsos  was  a god  of  fertility,  as  his  at- 
tributes clearly  imply,  his  identification  with  Zeus  would  be  natural, 
since  it  was  Zeus  who,  in  the  belief  of  the  Greeks,  sent  the  fertilizing 
vain  from  heaven.”  The  divinity  presided  over  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
broad  and  exceedingly  rich  plain  surrounding  the  city  and  was  natural- 
ly the  principal  and  most  widely  worshipped  god  of  the  district.  In 
him  the  ruling  element,  of  Semitic  origin  or  at  least  imbued  with 
Semitic  civilization  and  culture,  recognized  the  chief  deity  of  the  city 
and  named  him  accordingly  Baal  Tars  — or  the  Baal  of  Tarsos. 

Beneath  the  throne  on  the  obverses  of  our  coins  may  be  found 
various  magistratal  symbols,  following  the  custom  first  introduced  at 
Tarsos  on  the  later  coin  issues  of  the  satrap  Datames  (see  Brit.  Mus. 
Catalogue,  Plate  xxix,  11-13).  The  entire  obverse  design  on  the  coins 
of  Series  I is  invariably  surrounded  by  a linear  circle. 

The  close  resemblance  between  the  lion  and  stag  type  on  our  coins 
of  Series  I and  the  similar  design  to  be  found  on  the  contemporaneous 
coinages  of  the  kings  of  Kition  in  Cyprus  has  long  been  noticed  by 
numismatists.  On  the  strength  of  this  very  striking  resemblance  they 
have  gone  further  and  assigned  the  first  appearance  of  these  Tarsian 
coins  to  the  year  351-350  B.  C.  when  Idrieos,  satrap  of  Caria,  and 
Evagoras  II,  the  dethroned  king  of  Salamis,  were  battling  unsuccess- 
fully in  Cyprus  against  the  revolted  kings  of  that  island.  Mazaios 
however,  so  far  as  our  historical  sources  show,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  war  in  Cyprus ; he  was  charged  with  the  reduction  of  the  revolted 
Phoenician  cities.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  campaign  in  Cyprus 
should  not  have  been  financed  from  Caria,  the  home  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  the  actual  starting  place  of  the  expedition  itself,  and  the  seat 
of  a very  active  mint  (Halikarnassos) . There  is  even  a series  of  coins 
which  Babelon  ( Traite , pp.  159  ff.)  has  assigned  to  this  very  occasion 
as  having  been  struck  by  either  the  Carian  satrap  or  by  Evagoras  to 
defray  expenses,  though  there  is  legitimate  doubt  that  these  particular 
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coins  were  struck  at  this  time  only,  and  not  for  a considerably  longer 
period.  Mazaios’  mint  at  Tarsos,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  had 
about  all  it  could  handle  to  supply  the  needed  funds  for  the  long  and  at 
first  disastrous  campaign  in  Phoenicia.  M.  Babelon  indeed  assigns  to 
this  time  ( Traite , pp.  451-4G2)  the  coinages  of  Mazaios  with  the  lion 
and  bull  types,  with  the  inference  — though  he  does  not  expressly  state 
this  — that  the  earlier  coins  with  the  lion  and  stag  types  came  previous 
to  851  B.  C.  In  other  words  they  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  war  in  Cyprus.  In  this  case  the  reason  for  an  adoption  of  the  types 
prevalent  at  Kition  in  Cyprus  is  not  very  apparent.  Six  even  makes 
the  conjecture  that  these  silver  staters  of  Mazaios,  with  the  lion  and 
stag  type,  were  intended  to  circulate  alongside  of  the  gold  halfstaters  of 
Pumiathon  of  Kition,  of  which  king,  curiously  enough,  no  silver  coins 
are  known. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Mazaios’  choice  of  the  lion  and  stag 
for  his  first  issue'  of  coin  may  have  been  governed  by  the  above- 
mentioned  coins  of  Kition,  but  it  would  appear  somewhat  difficult  to 
find  a real  reason  for  such  a choice.  On  the  other  hand  it  must  not 
bo  lost  sight  of  that,  on  the  whole,  the  types  of  the  Tarsian  coinages 
reflect  the  religious  beliefs  prevalent  throughout  the  district  of  which 
that  city  was  both  the  metropolis  and  the  capital.  The  choice  of  a 
possible  type  for  his  coins  by  Mazaios  would  seem  to  the  writer  much 
more  likely  to  have  been  determined  by  some  such  consideration  than 
by  the  rather  haphazard  choice  of  a type  common  to  the  coinage  of 
another  city.  If  the  coins  of  Kition  had  been  peculiarly  current 
throughout  Cilicia,  this  fact  might  have  led  to  the  choice  of  type. 
However,  as  shown  by  the  find  described  a few  years  ago  by  the  writer 
(A  Cilieiaii  Find,  Num.  Ghron.  1914),  there  were  other  coins  just  as 
commonly  current  in  this  district  whose  types  might  just  as  well  have 
been  chosen  by  Mazaios.  There  must  then  have  been  some  other 
determining  reason  for  this  particular  choice.  In  fact,  it  appears  to 
the  writer  as  most  probable  that  the  lion  and  stag  type  in  cpiestion  — 
like  so  many  other  types  found  on  the  coinages  of  Tarsos  — owes  its 
true  origin  to  some  popular  myth.  We  know  from  various  classical 
sources  and  the  researches  of  modern  students  that  the  prevailing  cults 
of  Tarsos  were  very  strongly  tinged  by  the  Hittite  culture  of  preceding 
ages/'  Now  one  of  the  outstanding  peculiarities  of  Hittite  religious 
representations  is  the  close  association  between  the  god  and  some 
animal  sacred  to  him,  the  deity  nearly  always  being  depicted  as  stand- 

6 Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough , p.  185. 
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ing  on  the  back  of  the  animal.  At  Tarsos  itself  we  have  in  the  repre- 
sentation on  her  coins  of  Samian  a typical  example  of  the  influence  of 
Hittite  religious  and  artistic  conceptions,  first  on  the  popular  myths 
of  the  district  and  later  appearing  among  the  coin  types  of  the  city. 
In  this  particular  case  Sandan,  a god  of  certain  Hittite  origin,  is  seen 
standing  on  the  back  of  a horned  lion.  The  lion  and  bull  type,  becom- 
ing eventually  the  very  coat-of-arms  of  the  city,  is  now  known  to  trace 
its  origin  not  to  a scene  common  to  some  wild  country  infested  by  lions 
but  to  a popular  representation  of  a definite  religious  conception. 
Might  not  the  type  of  the  lion  and  stag  be  susceptible  of  a similar 
explanation?  It  should  be  noted  that  the  contemporary  half  staters  of 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia  (the  home  of  Hittite  culture  !),  give 
us  a spirited  representation  of  a griffin  attacking  a stag  — clearly  a 
mythological  and  not  a naturalistic  design.  The  clue  to  the  problem 
may  be  furnished  by  a seal -stone  now  in  the  author’s  possession  but 
which  was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward  and 
came  originally  from  central  Asia  Minor.  As  can  be  seen  by  the  ac- 


companying reproduction  of  one  side  of  this  stone  (Fig.  5)  we  here 
have  a typical  Hittite  divinity,  with  his  tall,  pointed  headgear,  stand- 
ing on  the  back  of  a magnificent  stag.  We  thus  have  direct  evidence 
that  the  stag  must  have  played  a definite  role  in  Hittite  mythology  and 
so  may  have  found  its  way  to  Tarsos  through  the  medium  of  that  some- 
what mysterious  people.  That  the  lion  and  stag  embodied  a conception 
similar  to  the  one  presented  by  the  lion  and  bull  is  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  these  two  types  appear  practically  simultaneously  in  Tarsos. 
Certainly,  if  the  lion  and  bull  is  the  artistic  expression  of  certain 
religious  conceptions  — as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  — is  it  not 
almost  presupposed  that  the. same  is  true  of  the  lion  and  stag?  If  the 
former  really  typifies  some  solar  aspect  of  a popular  myth,7  the  latter 

7 See  J.  W.  Crowfoot  in  J.  H.  SM  xx.  pp.  118  If. 
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almost  certainly  does  likewise  and  this  is  apparently  proved  by  the 
types  on  a more  or  less  contemporaneous  tritemorion  of  Mazaios.  This 
coin  (illustrated  on  PI.  cxiii,  no.  ‘1  of  the  Traite)  gives  us  a facing  head 
of  IJerakles  with  the  lion’s  skin  covering,  and  an  eagle  perched  on  the 
head  of  a stag  and  between  the  antlers.  Now  at  Tarsos  we  have  direct 
evidence8  that  Herakles  was  but  another  name  for  Sandan,  and  the  solar 

8 Georgius  Syncellus,  Chronograpltia>  Vol.  I,  ]>.  290. 

characteristics  of  both  these  deities  are  very  pronounced.  That  IJerak- 
les in  this  case  is  represented  facing  would  suggest  that  his  solar  aspect 
might  have  been  uppermost  in  the  artist’s  mind.  On  the  reverse  of  the 
coin  we  have  what  is  practically  a short-hand  vei-sion  of  the  lion  and 
stag  type,  the  eagle  taking  the  place  of  the  lion.  This  ought  not  to 
occasion  surprise  for,  like  the  lion,  the  eagle  was  distinctly  associated 
with  solar  conceptions  and  thus  might,  at  times,  readily  take  the  place 
of  the  larger  animal.  The  small  surface  at  the  artist’s  command  in  the 
present  case  was  possibly  his  reason  for  thus  abbreviating  the  type  used 
on  the  stater. 

By  this  long  digression  the  writer  does  not  desire  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  die -cutters  at  Tarsos  turned  to  the  coins  of  Kition  for 
their  artistic  inspiration,  but  he  does  desire  to  express  his  protest 
against  the  belief  that  Mazaios  adopted  this  type  solely  because  the 
coins  bearing  it  were  intended  to  circulate  in  Cyprus  (which  is  very 
doubtful),  or  to  supplement  the  gold  coinage  of  Pumiathon.  Both  of 
these  reasons  are  of  such  a flimsy  texture  that  Mr.  Hill  is  apparently 
uncertain  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Cilicia,  Introd.  p.  Ixxxii)  which  one  to  fol- 
low — a suggestion  that  it  were  better  not  to  follow  either.  Incident- 
ally no  adequate  explanation  has  ever  been  given  of  the  reason  for  the 
adoption  of  this  very  type  at  Kition  itself.  M.  Babelon’s  suggestion 
that  it  was  symbolic  of  the  successes  of  the  Persians  over  the  Greeks 
appears  to  the  writer  somewhat  far  fetched. 
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SERIES  II. 


Group  A. 


Fig.  G.  Fig.  7. 

Inscription  mid  type  exac tly  as  in  Series  Inscription  and  type  as  in  Series  I ex- 
I except  that  the  whole  design  is  now  sur-  cept  that  the  design  is  no  longer  placed 
rounded  by  a dotted  circle.  in  a shallow  incuse  square  but  is  sur- 

rounded by  a linear  circle.9 

j.  Beneath  the  throne,  Ankh.  Beneath  stag,  d. 

Paris  (Truitt,  no.  678,  PL  cxi,  18);  B.  M.  no.  44,  PL  xxx,  6,  Fig.  6;  Newell; 
Hague  (Coll.  Six). 

k.  Beneath  throne,  uncertain  letter  or  Beneath  stag,  ». 
symbol  ( A pi  us  t re  ?). 

B.  M.  no.  46 ; Newell ; Bunbury  Sale,  1896,  no.  897 ; Benson  Sale,  1909,  no.  745. 

l.  Beneath  throne,  Ram’s  Head.  Beneath  stag,  o. 

B.  M.  no.  45,  PL  xxx,  7 ; C.  S.  Bemeut  Coll.,  Fig.  7;  Paris  ( Traite , 680,  PL  cxi, 

20). 

in.  Beneath  throne,  Ram’s  Head.  Beneath  stag, 

Paris  ( Traite , 682  PL  cxii,  1).  v 


Similar  to  preceding. 


n.  Beneath  throne,  9 
In  field,  Ankh. 

Newell ; B.  3VI.  no.  47,  PL  xxx,  8,  Fig.  8- 


Fig.  8. 

Group  B. 

Similar  to  preceding,  but  lion’s  head  is 
again  facing. 

Beneath  stag,  pD. 


9 The  coin  described  under  no.  079  in  M.  Babelon’s  Trait/  (PI.  cxi,  19)  has  already  been 
considered  by  Six  (Xum.  Chron.  3rd  Ser.,  Vol.  IV,  p.  107,  no.  8)  and  by  Friedlander  ( Griec/i . fal- 
se he  Miinzen,  1883,  p.  43)  as  a modern  forgery.  Although  I have  never  handled  an  actual  ex- 
ample of  this  piece  I would  concur  in  this  opinion  because  of  the  symbol  on  the  obverse  (an 
eagle’s  instead  of  a rain’s  head),  the  curious  cursive  form  of  the  inscription,  the  absence  of  any 
letter  on  the  reverse,  the  peculiar  style  and  fabric,  and  the  uniformly  high  weights  of  the  half 
dozen  known  specimens. 
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In  Series  II  we  may  notice  that  the  shallow  incuse  square  of  the 
preceding  issue  has  entirely  disappeared,  its  place  being  taken  by  a 
plain  circle  surrounding  the  design.  Furthermore,  the  obverse  linear 
circle  of  Series  1 is  now  replaced  by  a dotted  circle. 

As  >%  seen  on  the  reverse  beneath  the  stag,  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  magistrate  for  Group  A,  Series  I,  so  a appears  as  the  chief 
magistrate  for  both  Group  B,  Series  1 and  Group  A,  Series  II. 


Fig.  9. 

SERIES  III. 


Group  A. 

nn^yzi  on  right.  mo  above. 

Baaltars  enthroned  to  1.,  head  facing.  Lion,  head  facing,  attacking  bull  to  1. 
rests  left  hand  on  sceptre  and  holds  eagle  The  whole  surrounded  by  a linear  circle.10 
in  outstretched  r.  The  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  a dotted  circle. 

o.  No  letters  in  field.  Beneath  bull,  dd. 

Cunningham,  Jour.  As.  Soe.  Bengal,  1881,  I,  p.'175,  no.  38. 

p.  In  field,  N.  Beneath  bull,  dd. 

Munich. 

q.  In  field,  y.  Beneath  bull,  dd. 

B.  M.  no.  57. 

In  field,  J.  Beneath  bull,  dd. 

Berlin. 

In  field,  n.  Beneath  bull,  dd. 

B.  M.  no.  58,  PI.  xxxi,  2,  Fig.  9;  Newell. 


r. 


s. 


Group  B. 

Similar  but  Baaltars  now  holds  bunch  Similar  to  preceding, 
of  grapes  and  ear  of  wheat  as  well  as  the 
eagle.  Border  of  dots. 

t.  In  field,  n.  Beneath  bull,  dd. 

Imhoof-El inner  (now  in  Berlin  ?)  ; Palis  ( TraitS,  G97,  PI.  cxii,  15.  Six  was 
mistaken  in  describing  this  coin  as  having  dotted  letters  on  reverse). 


10  Those  staters  which  are  of  an  apparently  transitional  type  (the  Baal  figure  in  profile  with 
the  bull  and  lion  reverse)  are  really  barbarian  imitations  and  not  true  issues  of  the  Tarsian  mint. 
This  is  easily  seen  by  their  more  or  less  crude  style  ; compare  B.  M.  Cat.  Cilicia,  PI.  xxx,  10,  11  ; 
Traits,  PI.  cxii,  22  ; Paris  Collection,  PI.  v,  3 aud  12  (these  two  from  the  same  obverse  die). 
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Fig.  10. 

Similar  to  preceding. 

Dotted  circle. 

u.  In  field,  D"i  or  no.  Beneath  bull,  dd. 

B.  M.  no.  5 G;  Newell,  Fig.  10;  Paris  ( Trait# , GOG,  PI.  exii,  13,  14);  Hague. 

v.  In  field,  jn  or  ru.  Beneath  bull,  dd. 

B.  \I.  no.  55,  PI.  xxxi,  1;  Newell;  Paris  ( Traite , G98,  PI.  cxii,  1G,  17);  C.  S. 
Bement  Coll.,  Fig.  11- 

vv.  In  field,  Xii.  Beneatli  bull,  dd. 

Berlin;  Hague  (Coll.  Six). 

Series  III  is  distinguished  from  its  predecessors  by  a change  in  the 
attitude  of  Baaltars,  by  the  substitution  of  the  hull  for  the  stag  in  the 
reverse  type,  and  by  the  constant  presence  of  the  magistrate  letters  dd. 
The  same  system  of  circles,  however,  is  carried  over  from  Series  II. 
That  is,  we  find  the  obverse  design  surrounded  by  a dotted  circle,  the 
reverse  design  by  a linear  circle. 

Baaltars  is  now  depicted  as  holding  his  bird  — the  eagle  — on  his 
outstretched  right  hand,  at  first  (Group  A)  alone,  later  (Groups  B and 
C)  accompanied  by  the  usual  bunch  of  grapes  and  ear  of  wheat.  The 
god’s  face  is  also  turned  towards  the  observer,  while  a wreath  conspic- 
uously crowns  his  head. 

On  the  reverse  a bull  replaces  the  stag  of  Series  I and  II,  thus  re- 
viving an  old  type  of  the  Tarsian  coinage  (see  Brit.  Mus.  Catalogue, 
PI.  xxviii,  12).  Although  this  interesting  conception  is  of  common 
occurrence  throughout  the  East,  being  found  in  all  ages  and  among  the 
most  diverse  peoples,  still,  as  far  as  the  numismatist  is  concerned,  it 
has  come  to  be  most  intimately  associated  with  the  city  of  Tarsos  and 
considered  as  the  actual  iniinjfiov  of  the  place  itself.  The  type  had  how- 
ever a very  deep  religious  meaning,  particularly  so,  apparently,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  district,  and  was  therefore  adopted  as  the  emblem  of 
their  city.  It  is  well  known  that  to  the  peoples  of  Asia  in  ancient 
times  the  lion  played  a large  part  in  their  religions  conceptions,  being 
endowed  by  them  with  a solar  significance  and  considered,  in  this 


Fig.  11. 

Group  C. 

Similar  but  ’ltD  and  cd  are  composed 
of  dotted  lines.  Linear  circle  around. 
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aspect,  as  a beneficent,  creative,  and  masculine  power.  The  bull,  oil 
the  other  hand,  as  the  common  associate  of  the  goddess  Ateh,  became 
a symbol  of  the  female  principle.  This  conception  was  often  still  fur- 
ther developed  and  the  bull  considered  as  typical  of  the  earth,  of  the 
ground,  and  even  of  dampness  and  water.  This  idea  would  seem  to 
manifest  itself  in  the  truly  oriental  scene  of  the  lion  attacking  the 
bull.  It  indeed  possesses  a far  deeper  significance  than  that  of  a mere 
hunting  scene.  It  was  the  belief  that  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the 
dying  bull  fertilized  the  earth,  in  the  words  of  F.  Cnmont  (The  Myste- 
ries of  Mi  thru , p.  13G)  “From  the  body  of  the  moribund  victim  sprang 
all  the  useful  herbs  and  plants  that  cover  the  earth  with  their  verdure. 
From  the  spinal  cord  of  the  animal  sprang  the  wheat  that  gives  us  our 
bread,  and  from  its  blood  the  sacred  drink  of  the  mysteries.”  It  is 
interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  on  certain  of  the  coins  of 
Series  IV  both  the  so-called  “Key  of  Life  ” (the  ankh)  and  the  ear 
of  wheat  are  actually  associated  with  the  reverse  type  of  the  lion  and 
bull.  On  the  early  stater  of  Tarsos  mentioned  above,  the  wheat  ear 
fills  the  field  of  the  reverse,  the  lion  and  bull  scene  that  of  the  obverse. 
Thus  the  juxtaposition  on  one  coin  of  the  allegorical  scene  and  the 
wheat  ear,  an  object  so  symbolic  of  the  earth’s  fruitfulness,  would  cer- 
tainly lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  religious  conception,  as  outlined 
above  by  F.  Cnmont,  was  prevalent  in  Tarsos  at  this  period.  In  later 
times,  under  the  Empire,  the  lion’s  place  is  taken  by  the  great  sun  god 
Mithra  himself  who  slays  the  bull  for  the  good  of  man.  This  scene  is 
depicted  on  the  roman  imperial  coins  of  Tarsos,  a city  that  formed  one 
of  the  centres  of  this  particular  cult. 

In  studying  the  Mazaios  coinage  it  may  be  noted  that,  significantly 
enough,  with  the  introduction  of  the  lion  and  bull  type  Baaltars  is 
represented  with  a facing  head,  and  also  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  he 
holds  an  eagle.  That  the  divinity  represented  is  still  Baal  of  Tarsos 
is  proved  both  by  the  accompanying  inscription  and  by  the  fact  that 
his  peculiar  emblems,  the  bunch  of  grapes  and  the  ear  of  wheat,  are 
added  to  the  eagle  in  the  immediately  succeeding  group  of  staters.  In 
view  of  the  solar  significance  of  the  allegorical  representation  on  the 
reverse  of  these  coins  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  artist  was  at- 
tempting to  emphasize  also  the  solar  character  of  Baaltars.  The  facing 
head  with  the  full  beard  and  the  leaves  of  the  wreath  radiating  from 
the  crown  of  the  head11  has  much  that  is  reminiscent  of  other  solar 
representations.  The  eagle,  too,  is  appropriate  as  being  the  constant 

11  M.  Jlabclon  ( Trait 4 no.  701)  even  considers  the  head  to  be  actually  radiate  at  times. 
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companion  of  the  greek  Zeus  and  therefore  by  analogy  of  Zew  T epvios 
under  which  name  Baaltars  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  To  the  ancients 
this  bird  had  also  very  strong  solar  associations  and  would  therefore 
soon  become  a natural  emblem  of  Baaltars. 


Fig.  12. 

SERIES 

Group 


A. 


Similar  to  preceding.  Circle  of  dots.  Similar  to  preceding.  Linear  circle. 

x.  In  field,  Beneath  bull,  r. 

Beneath  throne,  D. 

Paris  ( Traitt , 701,  PI.  cxii,  20.) 

y.  In  field,  nJ.  Beneath  hull,  t. 

Beneath  throne,  d. 

Newell,  Fig.  12;  Imhoof-Bluiner  (now  Berlin?);  Sandeman  Sale,  1911,  no.  249 
(formerly  “ Well  Known  Amateur”  sale,  1905,  no.  237) ; Delbeke  Coll.,  1907,  no.  214. 


Group  B. 

z.  In  field,  “i.  Beneath  bull,  Ear  of  Wheat  and  t. 

Beneath  throne,  D. 

Newell,  Fig.  13;  Imhoof-Blumer  (now  Berlin  ?). 
aa.  In  field,  Beneath  bull,  Ear  of  Wheat  and  r. 

Beneath  throne,  D. 

B.  M.  no.  58,  PI.  xxx,  13. 


Fig.  14. 


Group  C. 

Similar  to  preceding.  Circle  of  dots.  Similar  to  preceding  except  that  the 

design  is  henceforth  surrounded  by  a cir- 
cle of  dots. 

bb.  In  field,  nj.  Beneath  bull,  Ankli. 

Paris  ( Traite , 702,  PI.  cxii,  21)  Fig.  14* 
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Group  I). 

Similar.  Cirelc  of  dots.  Similar.  Circle  of  dots, 

ee.  In  field,  2 (?)  :.  Beneath  bull,  Hum's  Head. 

B.  M.  no.  54. 


Series  IV  is  distinguished  from  its  predecessors  by  having  a symbol 
placed  beneath  the  bull  on  the  reverse.  We  now,  for  the  first  time,  find 
the  letter  d beneath  the  throne  of  the  obverse.  The  magistrates  n,  m, 
and  n:  are  carried  over  from  Series  III,  as  is  also  the  practice  of  placing 
the  obverse  design  in  a circle  of  dots.  At  first  (Groups  A and  B)  the 
reverse  displays  the  linear  circle  of  Series  III,  but  in  Group  C this  is 
changed  to  the  dotted  circle  which  henceforth  is  used  for  both  obverse 
and  reverse. 


SERIES  V. 


Similar  to  preceding.  Circle  of  dots.  Similar  to  preceding  but  without  sym- 

bol or  letter.  A dotted  circle  again  sur- 
rounds the  design. 

dd.  In  field,  n. 

Beneath  throne,  D. 

Paris  (Trait#,  700,  PI.  cxii,  10);  Hague;  Jameson  Coll.  no.  1620,  Fig.  15. 
cc.  In  field,  ru. 

Beneath  throne,  D. 

Paris  (Trait#,  600,  PI.  cxii,  18);  Newell;  B.  M.  no.  51,  PI.  xxx,  12  (this  is  the 
only  specimen  known  to  the  writer  which  apparently  has  a linear  instead  of  a dotted 
circle  on  the  obverse), 
ff.  In  field,  :n. 

Newell,  Fig.  16;  B.  M.  no.  52. 
gg.  No  letter  in  field  or  beneath  throne. 

Paris  ( Trait 6,  604,  PI.  cxii,  12). 


Series  V is  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  either  letters  or  symbols 
on  the  reverse  but  is  nevertheless  evidently  a continuation  of  Series 
IV.  It  carries  on  the  same  system  of  using  dotted  circles  for  both 
obverse  and  reverse  which  we  noticed  was  first  introduced  in  Group 
C of  that  series,12  and  it  displays  the  initials  of  the  same  magistrates 


13  The  coin  (no.  51)  in  the  B.  M.  appears  to  be  the  “ exception  that  proves  the  rule.” 
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on  its  obverses,  namely  i and  ro.  The  letter  o is  also  found  beneath 
the  throne  on  two  of  its  coins. 


18. 


nr6jn  on  right. 

Baal  tars  enthroned  to  1.  The  throne 
has  a back  ending  in  a swan’s  (or  gooses) 
head.  The  god  holds  an  eagle-adorned 
sceptre  in  his  outstretched  right  hand  and 
rests  his  left  on  his  hip.  His  head  is 
again  in  profile.  Before  him  an  inter- 
twined wheat  ear  and  bunch  of  grapes.13 
The  whole  design  is  surrounded  by  a dot- 
ted circle. 

hh.  Beneath  throne,  o. 

Paris  ( Traite , 709.  PI.  cxiii,  5,  6),  Fig.  17. 


Group  A. 

-j^m  frnnray  by  n nro  above. 

Lion,  head  facing,  attacking  bull  to  r. 
above  a double  row  of  turreted  and  bat- 
tlcniented  walls,  the  whole  surrounded  by 
a dotted  circle. 


Group  B. 

Similar,  but  the  throne  is  without  a Similar.  Circle  of  dots, 
back,  and  the  wheat  ear  and  bunch  of 
grapes  are  placed  separately  in  the  field. 

Circle  of  dots, 
ii.  In  field,  3. 

Beneath  throne, 

B.  M.  no.  48,  PI.  xxx,  9,  Fig.  18;  Newell  ; Jameson  Coll.  no.  1G19  PI.  L. 
jj.  In  field,  x. 

Beneath  throne,  o. 

Yale  University  Coll.;  Paris  ( Traite , 710,  PI.  cxiii,  7,  8). 
kk.  No  letters  either  in  the  field  or 
beneath  the  throne. 

Hague  (Six  Collection). 


This  series  again  slightly  modifies  the  former  types,  but  by  style, 
fabric,  the  dotted  circle  surrounding  both  obverse  and  reverse  designs, 

18  Six  (Nuni.  Chron.  3rd.  Ser.  Vol.  IV,  p.  130,  no.  12,  second  coin)  is  mistaken  in  describing 
this  type  as  being  without  the  bunch  of  grapes.  He  evidently  had  before  him  only  the  coin  il- 
lustrated in  Babelon’s  Trait/ , PI.  cxiii,  6,  where  the  bunch  of  grapes  is  off  the  flan.  The  complete 
design  is  given  in  the  companion  piece,  no.  5,  on  the  same  plate. 
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and  the  magistrates  letters  : and  e,  it  is  evidently  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Series  V.  Baaltars  is  once  more  depicted  in  profile,  while  his 
right  hand  now  holds  a sceptre  and  his  left  is  placed  upon  his  hip.  In 
this  scheme  he  is  no  longer  able  to  hold  his  accustomed  bunch  of  grapes 
and  ear  of  wheat.  But  so  vital  are  these  emblems  to  the  representation 
of  this  deity  at  Tarsos  that  they  have  been  placed  by  the  artist  in  the 
field  immediately  in  front  of  the  god.  Thus  these  symbols,  which  were 
evidently  of  such  great  local  significance,  still  form  a very  conspicuous 
portion  of  the  coin  type.  As  stated  above,  obverse  and  reverse  designs 
arc  again  surrounded  by  dotted  eireles,  while  magistrate’s  initials  are 
to  be  found  both  in  the  field  and  beneath  the  throne.  The  reverse  typo 
has  been  changed  in  so  far  as  the  lion  and  bull  allegory  now  appears 
over  the  walls  of  Tarsos,14  accompanied  by  a long  and  interesting  in- 
scription which  proclaims  Mazaios  as  the  governor  of  both  Cilicia  and 
Ahern  ah  ra  (Northern  Syria) . 

With  these  coins  the  true  satrapal  issues  in  Tarsos  come  to  an  end. 
There  succeeded  the  Alexander  tetradraehm  and  a later  re-issue  of  the 
Persic  stater,  this  latter  with  types  borrowed  from  the  coins  of  Series 
VI  — all  of  whieh  has  been  recently  brought  out  at  length  in  the 
writer’s  Tarsos  under  Alexander  in  the  American  Journal  of  Numis- 
matics, Vol.  LII.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  in  every  de- 
tail, such  for  instance  as  the  throne,  the  footstool,  the  robes  of  the 
seated  god,  etc.,  the  Alexander  issues  are  the  direct  copies  of  the  coins 
of  Series  VI,  the  last  of  Mazaios’  Tarsian  coiuages. 

We  have  now  seen  how  very  complete  are  the  various  series’  of 
coin  which  Mazaios  caused  to  be  issued  in  his  name  from  his  seat  of 
government  at  Tarsos.  The  eoinage,  indeed,  constitutes  a uniform 
and  continuous  whole,  each  series  merging  easily  and  clearly  into  the 
one  following.  It  is  just  this  perfect  continuity,  from  the  time-when 
the  coinage  was  first  inaugurated  early  in  Mazaios’  rule  at  Tarsos  until 
it  was  finally  superceded  by  Alexander’s  own  issues  of  Attic  tetra- 
draclnns  and  Persic  staters,  that  the  writer  hopes  he  has  here  brought 
out  with  sufficient  clearness. 

There  still  remains,  however,  a certain  series  — for  identification’s 
sake  called  the  “ Lion  Series  ’’ — which  also  bears  the  name  of  Mazaios 
and  which  most  writers  have  assigned  to  Tarsos.  This  series  is  consti- 
tuted as  follows : 

t 

14  Proved  by  Mr.  Hill  ( Historical  Greek  Coins , p.  90)  as  against  Six’s  theory  that  here  are 
represented  the  famous  Cilician  Gates. 
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THE  MINT  OF  MYRI ANDROS 

FIRST  SERIES. 

Group  A. 


% 


Fi«.  20. 


Lion  crouching  to  1.  Strung  bow  above. 
The  entire  design  is  surrounded  by  a linear 
circle. 


Similar. 


Fig.  16. 

STATER. 

nr6j?n  on  left. 

Deity  (or  the  king  of  Persia  ?)  enthroned 
to  r.  He  is  clothed  in  a long  robe  with 
wide  sleeves,  wears  a crown,  suggestive  of 
an  Egyptian  origin,  holds  a lotos-tipped 
sceptre  in  his  left  hand  and  a flower  (lotos 
bud  ?)  in  his  right.  The  throne  has  a back 
ending  in  a swan’s  head.  The  entire  de- 
sign is  surrounded  by  a linear  circle. 

\ Letter  in  field  (?). 

Paris  (2V(ri£<?,'734,Pl.  cxiv,  5). 

STATER. 

Similar,  but  the  throne  has  a back  end- 
ing in  a lion’s  head.  Inscription  reversed. 

2 In  field,  b. 

Jameson  Coll,  (formerly  Warren  Coll.  no.  1274) 

OBOL. 

Lion,  head  facing,  leaping  upon  recum-  Same  deity  or  king  seated  to  r.  as  on 
bent  bull  to  r.  The  whole  is  surrounded  no.  1.  Linear  circle, 
by  a linear  circle. 

3 No  letters. 

Paris  ( Traite , 741,  PI.  cxiv,  13),  Fig.  ig. 

OBOL. 

Youthful  male  head  to  1.  with  curled  Same  deity  or  king  seated  to  r.  as  on 
hair,  and  crown  similar  to  the  one  worn  by  no.  1. 
the  seated  figure. 

4 No  letters  in  field. 

Paris  ( Traite , 710,  PI.  cxiv,  12),  Fig.  20. 


Plate  I,  1. 


Group  B. 

OBOL. 

Persian  king  wearing  lvidaris,  enthroned 
to  r.  and  holding  sceptre  and  flower  as  on 
preceding  coins.  The  design  is  surrounded 
by  a circle  of  dots. 


Lion  prowling  to  1. 
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Fig.  21. 

5  No  letters  in  lield.  Above,  r. 

Paris  ( TraitS , 742,  PI.  exiv,  14),  Fig.  21. 


SECOND  SERIES. 


Group  A. 


STATER. 

nr6jn  on  right.  Baaltars  enthroned  to 
1.,  his  right  hand  holds  the  sceptre  while 
his  left  rests  upon  his  hip.  Linear  circle 
around. 


Fig.  23. 


n?D  above.  Lion  prowling  to  1.  over 
the  sea.  Linear  circle  surrounding  the 
design. 


6 Thymiaterion  surmounted  by  an  The  sea  is  here  indicated  by  conven- 

eagle  in  front  of  Baaltars.  tional  waves. 

B.  31.,  no.  G4,  PL  xxxi,  6,  Fig.  22. 

7 Thymiaterion  without  eagle.  The  sea  is  here  indicated  by  wavy  lines. 

Paris  (Traitf,  747,  PL  exiv,  18),  Fig.  23. 

8 Similar.  Beneath,  Rose.  Similar. 

Newell. 


Group  B. 


Fig.  24. 


STATER. 


Similar,  but  a dotted  circle  replaces  the  Similar.  Lion  now  appears  to  be  walk- 
linear.  ing  over  rough  ground. 

9  Double  ax  in  front  of  Baaltars. 

B.  31.,  no.  63,  PL  xxxi,  5,  Fig.  24. 

JO  In  field,  Double  ax.  Beneath 
throne,  D. 

Paris  (Traite,  749). 
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u Round  shield  behind  throne.  Similar  to  preceding. 

C.  S.  Bement  Coll,  (ex  Carfrae  Sale,  no.  289)  Plate  I,  2. 

\7  Round  shield  behind  the  throne.  Lion  is  on  a dotted  exergual  line.  In 

the  exergue,  s. 

B.  M.,  no.  (12,  PI.  xxxi,  4,  Fig.  25. 

13  Linear  circle  around.  Sixteen-pointed  star  above  the  lion  and 

a crescent  below. 

Paris  ( Trait# , 743,  PI.  cxiv,  15). 

J4  Dotted  circle  around.  Beneath  Sixteen-pointed  star  above  the  lion  and 
throne,  uncertain  object.  a crescent  below. 

Newell,  Plate  1,3;  B.  M.,  no  59,  PI.  xxxi,  3. 

J5  In  field,  D.  Beneath  throne,  \ Sixteen-pointed  star  above  the  lion  and 

a crescent  below. 

Paris  ( Trait.#,  744,  PL  cxiv,  16). 

OBOL. 

Similar  to  preceding.  Circle  of  dots.  No  inscription.  Similar  to  preceding 

except  that  the  lion  is  now  turned  to  the  r. 
A sixteeu-pointed  star  above  the  lion  and 
a crescent  below. 

J6  In  field,  Shell. 

Newell,  Plate  I,  4 ; Paris  ( Traite, , 745,  PI.  cxiv,  17). 

17  No  symbol.  nto  above.  Lion  to  I.,  no  symbols. 

Newell. 

The  two  series  of  coins  described  above  have  already  been  associ- 
ated by  M.  Babelon  ( Traite , p.  467  ft.).  It  is  indeed  very  evident  that 
they  are  the  products  of  a single  mint  which  used  the  lion  as  its  em- 
blem. On  the  obverse  is  a representation  of  the  Baal  of  Tarsos,  by 
which  name  the  great  nature  god  of'  the  Cilician  Plain  was  known  to 
the  neighboring  peoples-  In  the  same  manner  Tyrian  Melkarth  was 
worshipped  in  foreign  lands  under  the  name  of  the  “Baal  of  Tyre.” 
In  the  First  Series  (Plate  I,  1)  he  is  seated  to  the  right  on  a throne 
which  is  adorned  with  a richly  carved  back.  He  is  magnificently 
robed,  his  head  is  surmounted  by  a curious  and  interesting  crown,  he 
holds  sceptre  and  lotos-bud.  M.  Babelon  hesitates  between  naming 
this  figure  Baaltars  or  the  king  of  Persia.  The  first  suggestion  appears 
the  more  reasonable  of  the  two  because  of  the  accompanying  inscrip- 
tion nr6jn  which  would  seem  to  definitely  designate  the  figure.  As  M. 
Babelon  believes,  these  coins  were  struck  outside  of  Tarsos  and  there 
would  then  be  no  meaning  in  that  inscription  if  the  figure  it  accom- 
panies were  really  the  king  of  Persia.  To  be  sure,  the  representation 
of  the  god  in  the  present  case  differs  widely  from  the  one  we  have  come 
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to  know  .ns  Ba.nl tars  on  the  coins  issued  in  Tarsos  itself,  but  may  this 
not,  in  all  probability,  be  due  to  a local  conception  of  the  god  which 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  conform  in  every  particular  with  that 
Pi  ■evalent  in  Tarsos?  In  other  words  we  have  a case  very  similar  to 
Tyrian  Melkarth  who  is  represented  on  the  early  coins  of  his  native 
cit}T  as  riding  on  a hippocamp  and  clothed  in  oriental  fashion,  while  on 
the  contemporaneous  coins  of  Kition,  a Tyrian  colony  and  closely 
bound  to  her  by  ties  of  blood  and  commerce,  he  is  represented  in  Greek 
guise,  striding  along  in  lion’s  skin  and  brandishing  club  and  bow. 
Furthermore  it  is  hardly  likely  that  at  this  late  date  the  king  of  Persia, 
if  such  he  be,  would  be  represented  wearing  a crown  or  bonnet  of  a 
shape  which  is  particularly  close  to  the  purely  Egyptian  form  of 
crown.15  The  writer,  at  least,  knows  of  no  clear  instance,  outside  of 
Egypt  itself,  where  he  actually  does  wear  such  a crown.  On  the  other 
hand,  gems  and  seals  from  Syria  and  the  Phoenician  coast  often  give 
representations  of  deities  attired  in  a more  or  less  Egyptian  fashion  — 
a relic  of  the  Egyptian  domination  of  bygone  ages.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  figure  on  the  obols  nos.  4,  and  5 does  appear  to  wear 
a crown  very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  Persian  royal  head-dress  or 
“ Kidaris.”  It  is  probably  because  of  this  fact  that  M.  Babelon  would 
see  the  Persian  king  in  the  figure  on  the  staters.  But  certainly  the 
head  on  the  obverse  of  the  obol  no.  4 cannot  be  the  king  of  Persia  with 
its  long  curled  locks,  clean  shaven  features,  and  a crown  so  suggestive 
of  Egyptian  form.  It  is  therefore  highly  improbable  that  the  figure 
on  the  staters,  with  an  exactly  similar  crown,  can  be  anything  but 
what  the  accompanying  inscription  declares  it  to  be,  namely  Baal  of 
Tarsos.  The  figures,  placed  in  an  exactly  similar  attitude  but  with- 
out the  legend,  on  the  obols  may  all  be  Baaltars  as  well,  but  wearing  a 
crown  which  is  Persian  rather  than  Eyptian  in  character.  Possibly  the 
lack  of  space  at  the  artist’s  command  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  choice  of  crowns  on  the  obols. 

In  the  case  of  the  recumbent  lion  on  the  reverses  of  our  staters  the 
artist,  here  too,  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  a Cypriote  model.  At 
least  the  type  is  very  reminiscent  of  the  recumbent  rams  and  goats  of 
the  staters  of  Salamis  or  the  recumbent  lions  of  the  Amathusian  staters. 
The  latter  display  an  eagle  in  heavenward  flight  above  the  lion,  sug- 

15  Although  the  headdress  found  on  the  two  staters  in  question  is  usually  described  as  a bon- 
net, in  form  it  has  undoubtedly  descended  from  the  ordinary  Egytian  type  of  roval  headgear  which 
is  composed  of  the  united  crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  present  crown  is  a degenerate 
copy,  having  in  time  come  to  vary  in  minute  details  from  its  Egyptian  prototype,  its  general  form 
and  outlines  however,  unmistakeably  proclaim  its  true  origin. 
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gestiug  a solar  idea  underlying  the  whole  design.  In  the  present  case 
we  have  a bow,  the  symbol  of  Apollo,  above  the  lion.  Have  we  here  a 
similar  idea  or  is  the  bow  simply  a magistrate’s  symbol  ? 

There  is  no  question  about  the  identity  of  the  figure  found  in  the 
Second  Series  of  the  lion  staters.  He  here  is  figured  exactly  as  on  the 
coins  of  Series  VI  of  the  Tarsos  mint.  He  is  now  clothed  in  the  Greek 
fashion  and  is  seated  on  a diphros.  He  still  grasps  the  lotos -tipped 
sceptre,  but  his  left  hand  rests  upon  his  hip  instead  of  holding  the 
flower.  As  the  Second  Series  followed  closely  upon  the  First  Series, 
each  displaying  the  nnhn  legend  accompanying  the  god,  we  have  every 
reason  to  see  in  the  figure  on  nos.  1 and  2 not  the  king  of  Persia  but 
an  oriental  concept  of  the  Baal  of  Tarsos. 

The  fact  that  the  staters  with  the  prowling  lion  follow  closely  upon 
those  with  the  recumbent  lion  and  belong  to  one  and  the  same  mint  is 
proved  by  the  obols  which  accompany  them.  We  first  have  an  obol 
(no.  3)  with  the  seated  divinity  of  the  staters  on  the  reverse  and  a lion 
attacking  a bull  on  the  obverse.  This  might  make  us  think  of  Tarsos, 
where  the  latter  type  enjoyed  such  popularity,  were  there  not  such 
a divergence  in  details  between  the  two  designs.  Their  die-cutters 
worked  under  different  artistic  traditions.  The  die-cutter  of  our  obol, 
like  his  fellow  in  Bambyce  who  produced  the  coin  illustrated  on  Plate 
VII,  no.  18,  of  the  Paris  Catalogue,  was  apparently  influenced  from 
Babylonia,  as  shown  by  the  details  of  his  bull.  For  instance,  the  bull’s 
horns  are  depicted  in  profile,  are  noticeably  longer  and  more  curved 
than  on  the  Tarsian  bulls,  and  jut  out  forward  in  a curve  above  the 
forehead.  This  type  of  bull,  as  against  the  Tarsian  with  its  short 
thick,  and  straight  horns,  is  found  again  and  again  on  Babylonian  and 
Persian  sculptures.16 

The  next  obol  (no.  4)  has  the  youthful  male  head  wearing  the  crown 
of  Egyptian  form.  There  apparently  is  no  doubt  that  this  obol  belongs 
to  our  series  because  of  the  crown  and  because  of  the  seated  figure  on 
the  reverse.  The  third  obol  (no.  5) , clearly  a transition  piece,  presents 
the  same  seated  divinity  on  the  obverse  thus  associating  the  coin  with 
the  staters  of  the  First  Series,  but  on  its  reverse  bears  a prowling  lion. 
This  lion  is  not  in  the  recumbent  position  as  on  the  accompanying 
staters  but  is  stalking  majestically  along  as  on  the  staters  of  the  Second 
Series.  This  prowling,  lion  too,  is  very  reminiscent  of  Babylonian  art 

16  See,  for  instance,  the  bulls  on  the  Ishtar  Gate  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  (Koldewey, 
The  Excavations  at  Babylon , Engl.  Trans.,  1014,  Figs.  20,  27,  29,  30),  the  Bull  and  Lion  on  Xerxes’ 
Palace  at  Persepolis  (Maspero,  The  Passing  of  the  Empires , p.  741),  and  many  others. 
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and  should  be  compared  with  the  noble  animal  in  glazed  and  colored 
tile-work  discovered  by  Koldewey  at  Babylon.  Compare  it  also  with 


Fig.  20. 

the  hematite  seal  cylinder  in  the  author’s  possession  (fig.  2G)  which 
came  to  him  from  the  north  Syrian  or  Mesopotamian  district. 

This  Second  Series  of  the  lion  staters  has  long  been  attributed, 
probably  because  of  the  inscription,  to  Tarsos.  M.  Babelon, 

however,  assigns  them  vaguely  to  Syria,  but  without  giving  any  very 
definite  reasons  for  so  doing.  That  these  staters  cannot  possibly 
belong  to  Tarsos  would  at  once  be  evident  were  one  to  attempt  fit- 
ting them  at  any  point  into  the  carefully  worked  out  sequential  ar- 
rangement of  the  true  Tarsian  issues  of  Mazaios  as  described  on  pages 
2-14.  In  the  first  place  the  lion  staters  commence  with  a linear  circle 
adorning  both  obverse  and  reverse.  With  no.  9 we  find  a dotted  circle 
replacing  the  linear  on  the  obverse,  the  reverse  remaining  as  before. 
On  the  Tarsian  coins  the  dotted  obverse  circle  appears  as  early  as  Series 
II,  Group  A and  continues  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  coinage 
until  long  after  the  coming  of  Alexander.  Neither  types  nor  style  will 
allow  us  to  insert  the  lion  staters  ahead  of  Series  II,  Group  A,  nor  is 
it  at  all  likely  that  the  dotted  circle,  having  once  been  adopted,  would 
be  temporarily  dropped  and  then  once  more  employed — as  we  would  be 
forced  to  admit  if  we  insisted  on  inserting  the  lion  staters  into  .the 
Tarsian  series.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  the  Greek  type  of  Baaltars 
having  once  been  adopted  (as  early  as  Pharnabazos)  would  later,  even 
for  a very  short  time,  give  way  to  a purely  oriental  concept  of  this 
deity,  only  to  be  reinstated  soon  after.  It  is  likely  that  the  lion  staters 
of  the  Second  Series  were  issued  about  the  same  period  as  Series  VI  of 
Tarsos  which  they  resemble  in  the  details  of  the  Baal  figure.  But 
stylistically  they  would  certainly  not  fit  into  the  Tarsian  coinage  at  this 
point.  From  the  standpoint  of  types  the  lion  staters  cannot  be  made 
to  precede  Series  VI  as  there  would  then  be  a violent  break  in  the  even 
continuity  of  types  from  the  lion  and  stag  of  Series  I and  II,  to  the  lion 
and  bull  of  Series  III  and  V inclusive,  to  the  lion  and  bull  over  the 
walls  of  the  city  in  Series  VI  and  the  immediately  succeeding  reissues 
under  Alexander.  The  same  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  by  a careful 
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study  of  the  style,  technique,  magistrate’s  initials,  symbols,  etc.  This, 
however,  would  only  belabor  a point  which  was  apparently  so  self- 
evident  to  M.  Babelon  that  he  did  not  even  feel  it  necessary  to  support 
his  attributions  by  giving  his  reasons  for  departing  from  the  usual  as- 
signment of  these  coins  to  Tarsos.  Finally,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  point  of  divergence  between  the  lion  staters  and  the  true 
issues  of  Tarsos,  it  should  be  especially  noted  that  on  not  one  of  the 
former  do  the  ear  of  wheat  and  the  bunch  of  grapes  appear.  These 
symbols  have  played  a conspicuous  role  in  all  the  various  types  of  Baal- 
tars  as  depicted  on  the  staters  of  Tarsos  from  the  time  of  the  Satrap 
Datames.  In  only  one  instance  are  they  wanting,  namely  on  the  small 
group  A of  Series  III  where  the  eagle -bearing  Baaltars  is  tirst  intro- 
duced. The  wheat  ear  and  the  bunch  of  grapes,  however,  immedi- 
ately reappear  again  on  Group  B of  the  same  Series  and  contiuue 
thence,  without  interruption,  to  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  ear  of 
wheat  appears  alone  on  the  first  reissue  of  staters  under  Alexander, 
and  together  with  the  bunch  of  grapes  occurs  once  more  on  his  second 
reissue.  Thus  from  the  first  issues  under  Datames  to  the  last  ones 
under  Alexander  these  two  symbols,  so  indicative  of  the  marvellous 
and  far  famed  fertility  of  the  Tarsian  Plain  and  the  special  attributes 
of  the  chief  Cilician  divinity,  constantly  recur.  On  the  other  hand 
they  are  never  known  to  occur  on  the  lion  staters,  thus  making  most 
probable  the  disassociation  of  these  coins  from  the  Tarsian  issues,  in 
spite  of  the  appearance  of  the  legend  nr6ya  on  all.  It  is  evident  that  to 
the  die  engravers  of  the  lion  staters  the  most  important  side  of  Baal- 
tars’  nature  was  not  his  presidence  over  fruitful  fields  and  fertile 
plains,  a fact  that  argues  most  strongly  against  the  assignment  of  these 
coins  to  Tarsos. 

Enough  has  now  been  adduced  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  con- 
trasting the  lion  staters  and  the  true  issues  of  Tarsos  to  warrant  our  set- 
ting the  former  aside,  and  assuming,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  they  were  struck  at  some  other  mint.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  elim- 
ination of  Tarsos  as  a possible  mint  for  them,  goes  also  the  probability 
that  they  were  struck  in  Cilicia  at  all.  This  is  probable  from  the  fact 
that  the  mints  of  Western  Cilicia  apparently  never  struck  coins  for  the 
satraps.  Of  those  of  Eastern  Cilicia,  both  Mallos  and  Issos  had 
ceased  to  function  by  about  the  middle  of  the  Fourth  Century  B.  C. 
Only  Soloi,  producing  purely  autonomous  issues,  remained  active  down 
to  the  coming  of  Alexander.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  it  struck 
money  at  the  same  time  for  Mazaios.  In  fact,  since  the  days  of 
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Plmrnabazos,  Tarsos  appears  to  have  been  the  sole  Cilieian  mint  which 
acted  for  the  satrapal  coffers.17 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  lion  staters  of  the  Second  Series 
are  late  — that  is,  they  were  struck  by  Mazaios  just  before  the  fall  of 
the  Achaemenid  Empire.  For  some  ten  years  or  more,  possibly  ever 
since  350  B.  C.,  Mazaios  had  been  satrap  of  both  Cilicia  and  Syria,  as 
his  Tarsian  issues  of  Series  VI  take  especial  pains  to  mention.  Now 
these  particular  coins  appear  to  be  the  contemporaries  of  the  lion 
staters,  as  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  they  were  the  last  of  Mazaios’ 
issues  in  Tarsos.18  Also  the  Baal  figures  on  the  two  coinages  are  more  or 
less  identical  in  both  attitude  and  appearance,  and  in  this  regard  con- 
stitute a sudden  innovation  in  Mazaios’  coinages.  If  then  Mazaios, 
being  governor  of  both  Cilicia  and  Syria,  struck  at  Tarsos  for  use  in 
the  Cilieian  district  a coinage  which  is  easily  recognizable  as  such,  is  it 
not  immediately  apparent  that  the  corresponding  and  contemporary  lion 
staters  might  have  been  struck  by  him  in  his  other  province,  namely 
Syria?  Moreover  do  not  the  very  types  of  these  two  issues  suggest 
exactly  such  an  arrangement?  Just  as  the  lion  attacking  a bull  over 
the  city  walls  points  directly  to  Tarsos,  whose  emblem  this  was,  does 
not  the  prowling  lion  point  as  distinctly  to  Syria?  As  far  as  coin  types 
prove,  the  prowling  lion  is  no  whit  less  distinctive  of  Syria  than  the  lion 
and  bull  type  is  of  Tarsos.  It  never  occurs,  so  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  among  the  coin  types  of  Cilicia  in  ancient  times.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  found  on  a late  bronze  coin  of  the  emperor  Maximinus 
struck  at  Anemurium  (B.  M.  Cat.  Cilicia,  PI.  VII,  G).  But  here  the 
lion  is  running,  his  head  turned  back  to  face  a star,  a type  that 
merely  represents  the  zodieal  symbol  of  Sol  in  Leo.  A similar  type  is 
also  found  on  rare  coin  struck  by  the  Roman  Emperor  Caracalla  at 
Tarsos.  When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  coinages  of  northern  Syria 
we  find  the  prowling  lion  appearing  again  and  again.  It  is  one  of  the 
common  types  of  Bambyee  and  the  later  Hierapolis  where  the  lion  is 
sometimes  depicted  alone  or  accompanied  by  the  goddess  Ateli  whose 
constant  associate  he  appeal’s  to  have  been.  The  same  prowling  lion 
appears  on  the  early  coinages  of  the  kings  of  Commagene,  on  the  coins 
of  Samosata,  and  on  the  issues  of  Palmyra.  There  is  in  fact  no  one 
type  more  indicative  of  northern  Syria  than  the  lion.  We  thus  find 

17  Satrapal  coins,  later  than  Pharnabazos’  period  have  been  assigned  to  Mallos  (Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.  Plate  XVJI,  nos.  4-5),  but  these  pieces  bear  no  inscription  to  prove  that  they  were  really 
satrapal  in  character. 

18  Tarsos  under  Alexander,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Xumis.,  Vol.  UI,  p.  72. 
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every  reason  to  accept  the  lion  staters  of  Mazaios  as  Syrian  in  origin. 
This  once  admitted,  much  becomes  clear.  For  instance,  it  is  now  easy 
to  explain  the  real  reason  for  the  great  vogue  enjoyed  by  the  Baaltars 
and  prowling  lion  type  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  Fourth  Century  B.  C. 
Following  the  old  attribution  we  might  well  wonder  why  these  partieu  - 
lar  types  should  have  been  chosen  not  only  by  the  priestly  dynast  of 
Bambyce,  but  by  Mazaios  on  his  later  Attic  tetradrachms  struck  in 
Babylon,  and  by  several  other  mints  in  the  Mesopotamian  and  Babylonian 
districts.19 

But  the  Syrian  origin  once  admitted,  all  this  is  easily  explained  by  the 
active  commerce  which  flowed  back  and  forth  from  northern  Syria, 
across  Mesopotamia,  to  the  Tigris,  or  down  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  For  it  must  have  been  by  this  route  that  the 
lion  staters  of  Mazaios  travelled  inland,  becoming  known  to  the  dynast 
of  Bambyce  (who  copied  them) , and  to  the  peoples  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia.  Mazaios  was  still  striking  his  lion  staters  when  Alex- 
ander and  his  army  invaded  the  land,  and  he  continued  to  issue 
them  — but  now  of  Attic  weight  — when  by  Alexander’s  wise  choice 
he  finally  became  satrap  of  Babylon.  The  types  of  Baaltars  and  the 
lion  may  have  been  revived  by  Mazaios  for  purely  personal  reasons,  in 
continuation  of  his  Syrian  mintage,  but  far  more  probably  because 
these  types  had  become  familiar  to  the  Babylonian  people  through  their 
close  commercial  connections  with  the  north. 

If  our  lion  staters  are  really  of  Syrian  origin,  then  at  what  mint 
could  they  have  been  struck?  Perhaps  Bambyce  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  important  city  in  all  northern  Syria  at  the  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking  — but  is  this  not  largely  due  to  its  great  significance 
as  a religious  centre  which  has  caused  its  more  frequent  mention  by 
ancient  authors?  At  any  rate  it  could  not  have  been  the  mint  of  the 
lion  staters,  because  Six  (Num.  Chron.  N.  S.  Vol.  xviii,  pp.  103-131)  has' 
already  established,  beyond  question  of  a doubt,  the  attribution  to  this 
city  of  a fairly  numerous  series  of  coins,  thus  precluding  any  possibility 
of  its  mint  having  worked  for  Mazaios.  Aleppo,  the  ancient  Chalybon, 
was  no  doubt  a fairly  important  centre  of  population  and  even  of  com- 
merce in  the  Persian  period,  but  in  classic  sources  we  hear  little  of  it 
beyond  the  fact  that  its  territory  was  famous  for  the  wine  it  produced 
and  which  it  supplied  to  the  royal  table.  Xenophon  does  not  even 
mention  the  place,  for  in  his  day  the  main  highroad  from  the  sea  to 
Mesopotamia  passed  north  of  it,  a clear  indication  of  its  minor  impor- 

19  See  Babelon,  Les  Femes  achJm<fnides , PI.  VII,  1-12. 
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tance.  In  the  Fourth  Century  B.  C.,  assuredly  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant north  Syrian  city,  both  from  a commercial  as  from  a military 
standpoint,  was  Myriandros.  Xenophon,  confirmed  by  Scylax  (Peri- 
plns,  p.  40),  describes  it  as  being  inhabited  by  Phoenicians,  a great 
emporium,  and  its  harbor  filled  with  merchant  ships.  In  fact  it  consti- 
tuted the  emporium  for  the  vastly  important  Mesopotamian  trade  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  the  astute  and  intensely  commercial  Phoenicians 
would  never  have  settled  in  such  numbers  in  a commercially  insig- 
nificant place.  Myriandros,  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  was  the 
largest  and  most  convenient  port,”  with  the  finest  harbor  for  all  the 
great  hinterland  of  northern  Syria.  Beyond  and  above  this,  however, 
it  marked  the  terminus  of  the  great  and  vitally  important  trade  route 
from  Babylon  to  the  sea.21  The  shorter  road,  via  the  desert  to  the  Phoe- 
nician coast,  was  infinitely  more  difficult  and  hazardous.  Indeed  this 
latter,  in  uncertain  times,  appears  to  have  ceased  to  function  altogether, 
so  beset  was  it  by  robber  Bedouin  tribes  and  so  lacking  in  sufficiently 
dependable  wells.  The  other  road  to  Myriandros  from  Babylon  passed 
through,  for  the  greater  part,  fertile  and  populous  regions  and  that  por- 
tion over  the  plains  of  northern  Syria  was  both  easy  and  much  frequented. 
Altogether,  this  route  has  been  in  constant  use  from  the  earliest  times. 
It  is  possible  that  after  the  merchandise  from  the  Persian  Gulf  or  Babylon 
had  arrived  at  the  eastern  confines  of  Syria,  portions  of  it  were  de- 
flected southwards  to  the  great  inland  metropolis  of  Damaskos  or  to  the 
wharfs  of  Arados,  Byblos,  Sidon,  and  Tyre,  while  other  portions  passed 
northwards  by  the  land  route  through  Commagene  and  over  the  Taurus 
Mountains  into  Asia  Minor.  Myriandros,  however,  still  remained  the 
nearest  port  and  through  it  must  have  passed  all  the  merchandise  des- 
tined for  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea,  for  the 
Greek  islands  of  the  Aegaean,  and  for  Greece  itself.  The  city  must 
have  been  of  an  importance  and  size  of  which  the  comparative  silence 
of  our  sources  would  hardly  give  a fair  idea.  This  silence  is  probably 
largely  due  to  the  rise  of  .Antioch  after  300  B.  C.  Throughout  Hellen- 
istic, Roman,  and  Byzantine  times  that  city  continued  to  be  the  great 
commercial  centre  for  the  eastern  trade,  thus  completely  eclipsing  Myri- 
andros (now  called  Alexandria  ad  Issum) . As  it  is  from  exactly  this 
period  that  the  majority  of  our  geographical  works  date,  it  is  but  natural 

20  Movers  (Die  Phoenikier,  II2,  p.  1(17)  calls  it  “Die  bedentendste  See  und  Ilandelstadt 
am  issischen  Meerbusen.” 

21  Since  this  was  writteu,  a most  interesting  article  dealing  with  the  same  subject  and  entitled: 
The  Ancient  Tied mont  Route  of  Northern  Mesopotamia,  by  Ellen  Churchill  Semple,  lias  appeared  in 
The  Geographical  Review  for  September,  1010. 
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that  to  them  the  almost  forgotten  Alexandria  ad  Issum  should  be  of  lit- 
tle importance  or  interest  as  compared  with  gorgeous  Antioch.  But 
with  the  silting  up  of  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  river  dates  the  decline 
of  Antioch,  and  so,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  modern  times 
the  northern  port,  now  called  Alexandretta  (native,  Iskanderun) , comes 
once  more  into  her  own,  and  is  again  of  paramount  importance  as  a 
seaport  for  the  interior.  But  to  return  to  the  Fourth  Century  B.  C. ; 
the  mere  fact  that  Alexander  chose  Myriandros  near  which  to  found  a 
new  city  to  be  named  after  himself  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  district  to  his  empire.  In  fact,  as  historical  geography 
shows,  the  Great  Macedonian  never  wasted  his  magic  name  on  an  in- 
significant locality — there  was  ever  a fundamental  reason  for  his  choice, 
amply  vindicated  by  the  later  history  of  his  foundations. 

Turning  to  the  lion  staters  themselves,  we  may  note  many  details 
which  point  to  Myriandros  as  their  mint.  In  the  first  place  Myrian- 
dros, as  we  have  already  taken  occasion  to  point  out,  was  the  only 
Syrian  city  of  any  importance  at  this  time  which  was  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean.  Immediately  behind  it  rose  the  great  mountain  over 
which  to  this  day  winds  the  main  road  to  the  famous  pass  of  Beilan, 
thence  descending  again  to  the  fertile  plains  of  northern  Syria.  Now 
on  our  coins  it  is  especially  to  be  noted  that  the  lion  at  times  proudly 
stalks  over  the  waves  of  the  sea  (Figs.  22,  23) , at  other  times  he  prowls 
over  what  appears  to  be  a rocky  landscape  (Plate  I,  2) . Now  Myrian- 
dros is  the  only  city  in  all  Syria  to  which  these  peculiarities  of  type 
would  have  been  of  equal  appropriateness.  They  certainly  are  not 
appropriate  to  Tarsos,  a city  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  a wide  al- 
luvial plain  and  in  those  days  some  twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
waves,  as  depicted  on  our  stater  no.  6,  can  only  refer  to  the  sea22  and 
not  perchance  to  some  smoothly  flowing  river,  as  is  the  Cydnus  in  its 
course  past  the  Cilician  capital,  or  the  Chains  where  Aleppo  borders  its 
stream.  Now  if  we  change  our  viewpoint  slightly  so  as  to  conceive  of 
the  lion  as  a purely  astral  type  — as  it  undoubtedly  often  was  and 

22  There  are  two  doubtful  cases  known  to  the  writer  in  greek  numismatics  where  similarly 
depicted  waves  might  possibly  refer  to  a river  or  spring  instead  of  to  some  larger  body  of  water. 
In  each  one  of  these  cases,  however,  there  is  legitimate  doubt.  One  instance  is  represented  by  a 
stater  of  Thulium,  now  in  the  writer’s  possession  (ex  Ilirsch  Sale,  xix,  no.  05),  where  the  waves 
probably  represent,  not  the  spring  Thuria,  but  the  Ionian  Sea  into  which  the  waters  of  the  spring 
— sufficient]}’  typified  by  the  rushing  bull  — eventually  empty.  The  presence  of  a dolphin  swim- 
ming among  the  waves  further  supports  this  interpretation.  The  other  instance  is  on  a didrachm 
of  Camarina  and  here,  too,  the  conventionalized  waves  may  be  symbolical  not  only  of  the 
Camarinaean  Lake  but  the  Mediterranean  as  well,  near  the  shores  of  which  the  city  was  situated. 
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especially  so  to  the  Syrians — we  recognize  in  him  the  sun,  either  rising 
over  the  mountain  tops  to  the  east  of  Myriandros,  or  about  to  sink 
majestically  into  the  waters  of  the  Western  Sea.  The  stater  no.  14 
(Plate  1,  3)  proves  the  eminently  astral  significance  of  the  lion  type  by 
placing  above  that  animal  the  blazing  sun  and  below,  the  curved  disk 
of  the  moon.  These  emblems  cannot  by  any  chance  here  represent 
magistrate’s  symbols,  firstly  because  they  are  too  large  and  form  a too 
integral  portion  of  the  type,  and  secondly  because  on  the  lion  staters  of 
Persic  weight  the  purely  magistrate  symbols  are  found  only  on  the 
obverse . 

The  fact  that  Myriandros,  as  against  any  inland  city  of  Syria,  was 
the  mint  of  these  staters  is  further  emphasized  by  the  very  evident 
influence  both  the  style  of  the  Tarsian  issues  and  the  types  of  certain 
Cypriote  coins  exerted  upon  the  Syrian  artists.  The  style  and  general 
appearance  of  our  coins  is  so  close  to  those  of  Tarsos  that  the  majority 
of  writers  have  been  induced  to  attribute  them  to  that  city.  On  the 
other  hand  the  form  of  the  solar  disk  on  nos.  12-15  is  highly  reminis- 
cent of  certain  gold  staters  struck  by  Evagoras' II  (3G1-351  B.  C.)  of 
Salamis,  while  others  of  his  coins23  have  for  type  a prowling  lion  or  a lion 
devouring  its  prey.  The  presence  of  the  sun  disk  and  the  eagle  on  one 
of  these  pieces  proves  the  lion  type  here  too  must  have  an  astral  sig- 
nificance. That  the  merchants  of  Cyprus  enjoyed  close  commercial 
relations  not  only  with  the  Phoenician  coast  but  also  with  their  semi- 
tic  relatives  in  Myriandros,  the  great  port  for  the  Mesopotamian  and 
Babylonian  trade,  is  only  natural  to  suppose.  Incidentally  we  shall 
soon  have  occasion  to  remark  that  the  die-cutters  of  the  Alexandrine 
tetradrachms  struck  at  Kition  copied  the  contemporaneous  tetradrachms 
struck  at  Myriandros. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  following  points  have  now  been 
gained  : first,  that  the  lion  staters  of  Persic  weight  were  issued  in  one 
mint ; second,  that  this  mint  must  have  been  in  Syria  and  not  in  Cilicia ; 
third,  that  the  mint  could  only  have  been  located  in  the  busy  seaport  of 
Myriandros.  Such  a conclusion  makes  also  very  probable  the  assign- 


Fig.  27. 

ment  to  Myriandros  of  a certain  unique  stater  (Fig.  27)  whose  attribu- 

28  Compare  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Cyprus,  PI.  xxiv,  10,  11,  13,  15. 
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tion  has  hitherto  been  a matter  of  considerable  difficulty  and  dispute. 
I refer  to  the  interesting  stater  in  the  Paris  collection  which  lias  been 
variously  assigned  to  Corcyra,  Itanos,  Ashdod  (Six  in  Nura.  Chron.  N. 
S.  vol.  XVIII,  1878),  and  Asealon.  M.  Babelon,  both  in  his  catalogue 
of  the  Paris  collection  and  in  his  Traite , assigns  the  coin  to  either 
Asealon  or  Ashdod.  The  arguments  of  Six  and  M.  Babelon  rest  prin- 
cipally on  the  assumption  that  the  divinity  represented  on  the  obverse 
is  a copy  of  the  famous  statue  of  Dagon  at  Asealon  described  by 
Xantlms  the  Lydian  and  that  the  letters  is  on  the  reverse  are  probably 
the  initials  of  Ashdod  (greek,  ’AfAro?) . Unfortunately  for  this  theory  the 
old  view  that  Dagon  had  the  form  of  a fish  is  now  very  commonly 
doubted,24  and  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  Ashdod  (accepted  form 
inci’x)  was  ever  spelled  with  a i instead  of  a c.  The  style  of  the  piece 
is  certainly  not  Palestinian  and  has  but  little  in  common  with  the  coin- 
ages of  the  Phoenician  states.  Finally,  and  this  to  the  writer  appears 
particularly  fatal  to  the  Ashdod -Asealon  attribution,  the  weight  of  the 
coin  is  Persic  whereas  this  system  was  never  employed  either  at  By  bios, 
Sidon,  Tyre,  or  Gaza.  Mr.  Hill  (Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Palestine,  p.  li)  has 
already  recognized  these  objections  and  says  of  the  coin  “ The  weight 
and  type  indicate  the  neighborhood  of  Aradus  rather  than  southern 
Phoenicia  . . . .”  He  also  adds  in  a footnote  the  various  serious  objec- 
tions against  assigning  this  coin  to  Aradus.  I cannot  do  better  than  to 
quote  his  own  words  “ If  the  coin  is  of  Aradus,  it  must  belong  to  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century,  since  from  its  style  it  is  impossible  to  fit  it  into 
the  ordinary  series,  which  seems  to  end  with  the  invasion  of  Alexander. 
It  is,  however,  also  difficult,  for  many  reasons,  such  as  weight,  to  place 
it  in  the  period  when  Aradus  was  issuing  Alexandrine  coins.”  We 
thus  have  covered  all  the  fourth  century  mints  in  activity  along  the 
Phoenician  and  Palestinian  coasts  and  have  found  that  not  one  of  them 
can  present  any  valid  reasons  to  claim  the  stater  in  question.  There 
only  remains,  as  a possibility,  the  Syrian  coast.  Now  the  moment  we 
associate  this  coin  with  the  lion  staters  and,  following  their  attribution, 
assign  it  to  Myriandros,  all  our  difficulties  immediately  vanish.  The 
lion  prowling  over  the  rocky  mountain  top  — a type  peculiarly  inappro- 
priate to  the  plains  about  Ashdod  and  Asealon  — is  closely  duplicated 
by  a similar  scene  on  one  (no.  11)  of  the  lion  staters.  The  marine 
deity  with  his  trident,  his  wreath,  and  his  fish  tail,  while  reminiscent  of 
a somewhat  similar  figure  found  on  certain  early  coins  of  Aradus,  is  far 
more  Greek  in  style  and  therefore  more  appropriate  to  a city  situ- 

24  H.  Dussaucl,  lien.  Arch.,  1904,  iii,  pp.  210  f.  aud  Notes  ile  Mytholoyie  Syrienne , pp.  77  f. 
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ated  to  the  north  of  Arndos  near  the  flourishing  Greek  settlements  in 
Cilicia.  The  wreath  held  by  the  deity  would  find  no  parallel  in  Pales- 
tine hut  is  one  of  the  chief  attributes  of  the  great  Cilieian  (and  Hittite) 
god  (see,  on  coins,  B.  M.  Cat.  Cilicia , Plate  xv,  3 ; Plate  xxvi,  2 ; Plate 
xxix,  1 ; Plate  xxxiv,  2,  G,  9).  The  Persic  weight  is  perfectly  af  home 
in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  so  much  so  that  it 
would  have  been  surprising  to  have  found  any  other  for  our  coin. 
Finally,  its  style  is  far  more  similar  to  that  found  on  fourth  century 
coins  of  Cilicia  than  those  of  Phoenicia  and  certainly  those  of  Pales- 
tine. As  the  letters  is  will  not  fit  the  name  of  any  coastal  city  from 
Cilicia  to  Egypt  it  is  evident  that  they  must  represent  a magistrate’s  or 
some  ruler’s  name,  similar  to  the  isolated  letters  found  on  the  lion 
staters. 


II  — UNDER  ALEXANDER 

Cilicia  subdued,  and  his  title  to  the  entire  western  portion  of  the 
Achaemenid  Empire  definitely  confirmed  by  the  great  victory  of  Issos 
(October  333  B.  C.),  Alexander  proceeded  to  secure  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Egypt.  Parmenio  was  sent  to  seize  Damaskos,  the  great  inland 
metropolis  of  these  regions  and  the  capital  of  Coele-Syria.  Alexander 
himself  advanced  southwards  and  in  a year  and  a half  had  pacified  the 
lands  from  the  Taurus  Mountains  to  the  First  Cataract  and  was  ready 
to  advance  eastwards  against  Darius  who,  in  the  interim,  had  collected 
an  army  in  Mesopotamia  to  defend  the  remaining  portion  of  his  empire. 

In  the  meanwhile,  life  had  been  going  on  as  usual  in  the  newly 
conquered  provinces,  thanks  to  the  wise  policy  adopted  by  Alexander 
of  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the  native  life  and  the  govern- 
ment institutions  established  by  the  Persians.  In  Cilicia  we  have 
learned*  that  he  closely  followed  the  Persian  precedent  in  retaining 
Tarsos  as  the  central  and  royal  mint  for  this  province.  He  evidently 
continued  to  employ  the  die-cutters  and  other  personnel  of  the  old 
establishment.  To  be  sure,  he  necessarily  changed  the  system  of 
weights  to  conform  with  the  coinage  of  his  empire.  For  the  same 
reason  he  substituted  his  own  name  and  types  for  those  of  Mazaios, 
and  he  constrained  the  officials  of  the  mint  henceforth  to  sign  their 
issues  in  Greek  instead  of  in  Aramaic.  The  style  and  technique,  how- 
ever, of  the  new  issues  remained  unchanged.  A few  years  later  even  a 
reissue  of  staters  of  the  old  Persic  weight  and  bearing  types  similar 


25  Tarsos  under  Alexander , Amer.  Jour.  Xum.,  vol.  L1I,  passim. 
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to  former  issues  was  found  advisable.  In  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  the 
same  thing  happened,  except  that  here  the  local  princes  still  retained 
their  ancient  coining  rights  and  therefore  were  allowed  to  place  upon 
the  new  coinage  of  Alexandrine  types  certain  symbols,  monograms, 
or  letters  to  indicate  the  issuing  authority.  Tarsos,  however,  being 
a royal  mint  and  operating  under  royal,  not  local,  authority  only  placed 
the  initials  or  symbols  of  such  minor  officials  as  chanced  to  be  in  direct 
charge  of  the  coinage.  We  know  that  immediately  after  the  Greek 
conquest  large  quantities  of  the  new  money  were  struck  in  Tarsos,  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia,  in  Damaskos,  and,  later, 
in  Egyptian  Alexandria,  thus  furnishing  these  provinces  with  an  ample 
currency.  By  analogy  it  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  activity 
of  the  old  Persian  mint  situated  in  Myriaudros  should  have  been  con- 
tinued under  Alexander.  Otherwise  the  populous  and  commercially 
important  province  of  northern  Syria  would,  strangely  enough,  have 
been  left  entirely  without  a mint.  There  is  certainly  no  apparent 
reason  why  the  existing  mint  of  Myriaudros  should  have  been  closed 
by  Alexander  when  those  of  Tarsos,  Salamis,  Kition,  Paphos,  Arados, 
Byblos,  and  Sidon  continued  in  active  operation  under  the  new  mas- 
ters. Furthermore,  to  Alexander  as  he  advanced  eastwards,  the  har- 
bor and  city  of  Myriaudros  became  of  particularly  vital  importance  as 
it  commanded  the  quickest  and  easiest  route  to  his  home  base  in  Mace- 
donia. As  we  have  already  stated,  the  most  practicable  route  from 
Babylon  ran  northwards  along  the  Tigris  river  to  Bezabde,  thence 
westwards  through  Mesopotamia  probably  via  Nisibis  and  Ossroene 
(the  later  Edessa)  across  the  Euphrates  to  Hierapolis  (Bambyce)  and 
thence  through  northern  Syria  straight  over  the  Beilan  Pass  to  Myri- 
andros.  An  alternative  route  followed  the  Euphrates,  instead  of  the 
Tigris,  and  joined  the  former  again  in  Syria.  The  most  practicable 
way  of  reaching  the  Mediterranean  from  Babylon  was  via  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  branches.  From  northern  Syria,  to  be  sure,  there 
existed  several  roads  leading  to  the  Royal  Highway  of  the  Persian 
kings,  which  passed  through  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor  westwards  to 
Europe.  But  the  sea  route,  after  the  disintegration  of  the  Persian 
fleets  (accomplished  in  332-331  B.  C.),  remained  both  the  quickest  and 
the  safest  for  anything  short  of  an  army  as  the  highways  through  Asia 
Minor  were  peculiarly  liable  to  be  cut,  if  only  temporarily,  by  some  one 
of  the  many  wild  and  turbulent  mountain  tribes  that  lived  in  their  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  Just  as  we  know  a strong  force  was  maintained 
in  Cilicia  to  protect  the  great  highway  through  the  Cilician  Gates  into 
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inner  Asia  Minor,  and  just  as  wo  have  found*"  that  a very  active  mint 
was  established  at  Tarsos  both  to  supply  the  demands  of  an  active  trade 
and  to  furnish  the  pay  for  the  protecting  troops,  so  might  we  most  cer- 
tainly expect  a continuation  of  the  mint  at  Mvriandros  to  supply  the 
pay  for  the  troops  garrisoning  this  strategically  the  most  vital  spot  in 
Syria  and  to  meet  the  demands  both  of  a busy  seaport  and  of  the  popu- 
lous hinterland  dependent  upon  it. 

Now  it  chances  that  we  actually  possess  a large  series  of  Alexander 
tctradrachms  of  the  so-called  Cilieian  style  which,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible to  assign  to  any  town  in  Cilicia.  In  the  first  place  our  study 
of  the  Tarsian  Alexandrine  issues  shows  clearly  enough  that  they  form 
an  entity  by  themselves  into  which  the  present  group  cannot  possibly 
be  inserted.  In  the  second  place  it  is  unlikely,  and  such  coins  as  have 
come  down  to  us  do  not  suggest,  that  Alexander  allowed  the  earlier 
autonomous  mints  of  western  Cilicia  — such  as  Kelenderis,  Nagidos, 
Holmi  — to  continue  in  operation  after  his  conquest  of  Cilicia.  Final- 
ly, the  only  three  remaining  mints  of  Cilicia  — Mallos,  Soloi,  Issos  — 
could  not  have  functioned  under  Alexander,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
their  municipal  issues  had  all  to  be  struck  for  them  in  the  government 
mint  of  Tarsos.  In  other  words,  on  the  acquisition  of  Cilicia,  the  au- 
tonomous coinages  of  that  province  were  suppressed, -and  the  minting 
of  all  necessary  money,  whether  for  local  or  for  military  purposes,  was 
centralized  in  the  enlarged  establishment  at  Tarsos  the  provincial 
capital. 

We  have  seen,  however,  that  previous  to  Alexander’s  arrival,  a 
series  of  Persic  staters,  secondary  in  character  to  the  large  group  struck 
by  Mazaios  in  Tarsos  but  very  similar  to  it  in  style  and  general  appear- 
ance, was  struck  by  the  same  satrap  at  Myriandros.  This  fact  im- 
mediately suggests  that  the  following  group  of  Alexander’s  coins,  very 
similar  in  style  and  character  to  his  Tarsian  issues,  was  really  struck  at 
Myriandros  in  immediate  succession  to  the  Persic  issues  of  Mazaios 
emanating  from  the  same  important  Syrian  mint. 

28  Lo<;  cit.,  p.  70-ff. 
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ALEXANDRINE  ISSUES 
SERIES  I,  circa  333-330  B.  C. 

TETR A DRACHM. 

Head  of  young  Herakles  to  r.  in  lion’s  AAEIANAPOY  on  r.  in  a straight  line 
skin  head-dress.  Circle  of  dots.  on  dies  1,  3,  and  4,  in  curved  line  on  the 

remainder.  Zeus  seated  to  1.  on  diphros, 
holds  eagle  in  outstretched  r.,  and  rests  1. 
on  lotos- tipped  sceptre.  Footstool  beneath 
feet.  The  whole  in  circle  of  dots. 


17 

scorpion  in  field  ; £ beneath  throne. 

I . 

. . . 1 

Coll,  of  It.  Storrs,  Esq.  Plate  I,  5. 

Berlin. 

II  . 

. . . 3 

E.  T.  N. 

18  (Muller, 

no.  1337).  scorpion  in  field  ; beneath  throne. 

II  . 

...  4 

E.  T.  N.  (two  specimens). 

Ill  . 

...  5 

E.  T.  N. 

IV  . 

...  6 

E.  T.  N. 

V . 

...  7 

E.  T.  N.  Plate  I,  6. 

8 

E.  T.  N. 

VI  . 

...  ,9 

E.  T.  N. 

VII  . 

...  9 

E.  T.  N.  Plate  I,  7. 

10 

E.  T.  N. 

11 

E.  T.  N.  (two  specimens). 

12 

Ainer.  Num.  Soc. 

IS 

E.  T.  N. 

VIII  . 

...  IS 

Met.  Mus.  New  York. 

SERIES  II,  circa  329  B.  C. 

TETRA DRACHM. 

Similar  to  preceding. 

BASIAEQS  on  r.,  AAEIANAPO  (• 

in  exergue.  Zeus  as  above  except 
feet  no  longer  rest  on  footstool. 

t9  (Muller, 

no.  1316).  cfd 

in  field  ; M beneath  throne. 

IX  . 

...  14 

E.  T.  N.  Plate  I,  8. 

20  (Muller, 

no.  1301).  cfd 

in  field ; ff\  beneath  throne. 

IX  . 

...  15 

E.  T.  N.  (two  specimens) 

16 

Toronto;  E.  T.  N.  (two  specimens). 

17 

E.  T.  N. 

18 

In  the  trade. 

10 

E.  T.  N.  (three  specimens).  Plate  I,  0. 

20 

Coll.  Dattari. 

21 

Cambridge  (McCIean  Coll.). 
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. 21 

E.  T. 

N.  (two  specimens) 

»;> 

E.  'I'. 

N.  Plate  I,  10 

23 

E.  T. 

N. 

S Kit  IKS  III,  cirea  828-320  B.  C. 
Group  A. 


TETRA DRACHM. 

. 

Similar  to  preceding. 

BASIAEQS  AAEIANAPOY  on  r.  in  a 

continuous  curved  line.  Zeus  as  on  pre- 
ceding coins,  his  feet  again  resting  on  foot- 
stool. 

2t  (Midler,  var.  no.  1301). 

cfd  in  field;  beneath  throne. 

x ....  24 

E.  T.  N.  (two  specimens).  Plate  I,  11. 

23 

E.  T.  N. 

TETRADRACHM. 

Similar  to  preceding,  dies  showing  in-  AAEIANAPOY  only,  in  straight  line  on 

creased  wear. 

right. 

DRACHM. 

Similar  to  preceding. 

HEMIDRACHM  (TRIOBOL). 

Similar  to  preceding. 

Similar  to  preceding. 

Similar  to  preceding. 

22  (Midler,  no.  1300).  c|d 

in  field  ; /y\  beneath  throne. 

I X ....  26 

E.  T.  N. 

27 

E.  T.  N. 

28 

E.  T.  N.;  Oxford  (Ashmolean,  two  specimens). 

29 

E.  T.  X. 

30 

E.  T.  N. ; London. 

31 

E.  T.  N. 

32 

E.  T.  N. 

33 

E.  T.  N. 

34 

E.  T.  N.  Plate  I,  12. 

33 

E.  '1'.  N. 

36 

E.  T.  X. 

X ...  . 29 

E.  T.  N. 

36 

E.  T.  X. 

37 

E.  T.  X.  Plate  I,  13. 

38 

E.  T.  X. 

39 

E.  T.  X. 

40 

Hirsch  Sale  xxxiii,  Xov.,  1013,  no.  057b. 

41 

E.  T.  X. 

23  (The  Drachm).  cf<l  in  field  ; /f\  beneath  throne. 

E.  T.  X.  Plate  I,  14. 
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24  (The  Hemidraclun). 
Same  obverse  die 


o|<3  in  held  ; /f\  beneath  throne, 
j E.  T.  N. ; London.  Plate  I,  15. 
\ Berlin. 


Group  B. 

TETRADRACHM. 

Similar  to  preceding. 

Similar  to  no.  21.  BASIAEfiSAAEIAN- 
APOY  in  a continuous  curved  line  on  r. 

25 

BAI 

in  iield  ; ff\  beneath  throne. 

XI.... 

42 

E.  T.  N. ; Amer.  Num.  Soc. 

43 

E.  T.  N. 

U 

E.  T.  N. 

45 

E.  T.  N.  Plate  I,  10. 

40 

E.  T.  N. ; another  in  the  trade. 

47 

E.  T.  N. : another  in  the  trade. 

43 

E.  T.  N. 

49 

E.  T.  N. 

50 

E.  T.  N. 

51 

E.  T.  N. 

XII  .... 

42 

E.  T.  N. 

48 

E.  T.  N. 

52 

E.  T.  N.  (formerly,  Elder,  no.  166). 

53 

E.  T.  N.  Plate  I,  17. 

54 

Oxford  (Ashmolean). 

TETRADRACHM. 

Similar  to  preceding. 

Similar  to  no.  23.  AAEIANAPOY  in 
straight  line  on  r.  Feet  rest  on  footstool. 

26  (Miiller,  no.  1302).  &AJ 

in  Held;  ff\  beneath  throne. 

XIII  . . . . 

55 

E.  TVN.  Plate  I,  18. 

XIV  . . . . 

56 

E.  T.  N.  -Plate  1,  19;  Oxford  (Ashmolean). 

57 

E.  T.  N. 

58 

E.  T.  N. 

59 

E.  T.  N.  (formerly,  Elder,  no.  295). 

60 

E.  T.  N. ; Amer.  Nuni.  Soc. 

SERIES  IV,  eirea  326-323  B.  C. 

TETRADRACHM. 

Similar  to  preceding  but  of  slightly  AAEIANAPOY  in  straight  line  on  r. 
lower  relief.  Zeus  seated  to  1.  as  on  preceding  issues 

but  of  slightly  modified  design  and  lower 
relief. 

BRONZE. 

Similar  to  preceding.  AAEIANAPOY  between  club  to  r. 

(above),  and  bow  in  quiver  to  1.  (below). 
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27  (Muller, 

no.  1298). 

cjq  and  $ in  field  ; /f^  beneath  throne. 

XV  . 

. . . 61 

E.  T.  X. 

62 

E.  T.  N.  Plate  II,  1. 

an 

E.  T.  N.  (two  specimens). 

64 

Elder,  no.  216. 

65 

E.  T.  N. 

66 

E.  T.  N. 

67 

Belfast  (Univ.  Coll.). 

XVI  . 

...  68 

E.  T.  N. 

60 

E.  T.  N. ; Amer.  Num.  Soc. 

70 

Cambridge  (Leake  Coll.).  Plate  II, 

- 

71 

E.  T.  N. 

72 

E.  T.  X. 

73 

Egger  Sale,  May,  1912,  no.  670. 

74 

E.  T.  X. 

XVII  . 

...  75 

E.  T.  X. 

76 

E.  T.  X. 

77 

E.  T.  X.  Plate  II,  3. 

28 

cjc]  and  $ in  field  ; /Y\  beneath  throne. 

XV  . 

...  78 

E.  T.  X. 

XVI  , 

. . . 70 

E.  T.  X.  (Oertel  Sale,  115).  Plate  ' 

80 

E.  T.  X. 

81 

E.  T.  X. ; Xew  York  Met.  Mus. 

82 

E.  T.  X. ; Cambridge  (Leake  Coll.). 

29 

cjd  and  $ in  field  ; ff\  beneath  throne. 

XVI  . 

...  83 

E.  f.  X. 

XVII  . 

. . . 83 

E.  T.  X.  (two  specimens). 

84 

Amer.  Xum.  Soc. 

XVIII  . 

...  85 

E.  T.  X.  Plate  II,  5. 

XIX  . 

...  86 

E.  T.  X. 

87 

E.  T.  X.  Plate  II,  6. 

88 

E.  T.  X. 

30  (Muller,  no.  1299). 


BRONZE.  $ in  field. 
Paris,  Fig.  28. 
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TETR  A DRACHM. 

Similar  to  preceding  and  of  low  relief.  BA5IAEQ5AAEIANAPOY  on  r.  in  a 

continuous  curved  line.  Type  similar  to 
no.  26,  but  the  style  is  similar  to  nos.  28 
to  30. 


31 

ftAJ  in  field  ; /f\  beneath  throne. 

XIX  . . • 

, . 89 

E.  T.  N. ; another  in  the  trade. 

90 

E.  T.  N.  Plate  II,  7. 

XX  . . 

. . 89 

Elder,  no.  270. 

90 

E.  T.  N. 

91 

E.  T.  N. 

92 

E.  T.  N.  Plate  II,  8. 

93 

E.  T.  N. 

94 

E.  T.  N. 

XXI  . . . 

. 95  ■ 

E.  T.  N. 

XXII  . . 

. . 9!j. 

In  the  trade. 

96 

E.  T.  N.  Plate  II,  9. 

97 

E.  T.  N. ; Cambridge  (Leake  Coll.). 

98 

Metr.  Museum,  New  York  ; another  in  the  trade. 

99 

E.  T.  N. 

XXIII  . . 

. . 100 

E.  T.  N.  Plate  II,  10. 

32 

fy\]  in  field  ; /y\  beneath  throne. 

XXII  . . 

. . 101 

E.  T.  N. 

102 

E.  T.  N.  Plate  II,  11. 

33 

/^\  in  field  ; /f\  beneath  throne. 

XXIII  . . 

. . 103 

E.  T.  N. 

104 

Berlin.  Plate  II,  12. 

34  (Miiller,  no. 

1308).  M in  field  ; /lA  beneath  throne. 

XXII  . . 

. . 105 

Munich.  Plate  II,  13. 

XXIV  . . 

. . 106 

Berlin.  Plate  II,  14. 

SERIES  VI,  circa  320-319  B.  C. 

STATER. 

Head  of  Athene 

in  crested 

Corinthian  BA5IAEQ5  on  1.,  4>IAIPPOY  on  r. 

helmet  adorned  with  serpent. 

Winged  Nike  standing  facing,  holds  wreath 

in  outstretched  r.  and  stylis  in  1. 

TETRADRACHM. 

Head  of  young  Herakles  to 

r.  as  before  4>IAIPPOY  BA3IAEQ3  in  continuous  line 

hut  no  longer  of  “ 

Cilician  ” 

style.  Bor-  on  r.  Zeus  enthroned  to  1.  as  before  but 

der  of  dots. 

now  no  longer  of  “Cilician  ” style. 

35 

/Y\  in  field  ; J-f  beneath  throne. 

XXV  . . 

. . 107 

E.  T.  N. ; London.  Plate  II,  15. 
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87 


XXV  . . 

. . 10S 

Oxford  (Ashmolean). 

36 

^ beneath  throne. 
/YV 

XXV  . . 

. . 10!) 

1 1 \ 

E.  T.  N.,  Plate  II,  1C;  Vienna  (no.  1073C). 

110 

Hague  (no.  29). 

111 

E.  T.  N. 

37  (Miiller,  no. 

118).  STATER.  I on  1.,  A on  »• 

London.  Plate  II,  17. 

38 

^ beneath  throne. 

XXV  . . 

. . 112 

London. 

39 

A 

j beneath  throne. 

XXV  . . 

. . 113 

Vienna  (no.  29681),  Plate  II,  18;  Dattari  Coll. 

SERIES  I. 

This  series,  which  by  its  style  evidently  commences  the  Alexander 
issues  of  our  mint,  is  distinguished  by  the  scorpion  appearing  as  a mag- 
istrate’s symbol  in  the  field.  Because  of  this  symbol,  Muller  attributed 
these  tetradrachms  to  Commagene  (mint,  Samosata)  in  Syria.  How- 
ever, it  has  recently  been  shown21  that  Samosata  was  not  in  existence  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  So  far  as  we  know  there 
was  no  active  mint  in  Commagene  in  Persian  times,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  Alexander  opened  one  here.  The  scorpion  does  not  appear 
on  coins  struck  in  Commagene  until  the  reign  of  Antioehus  IV,  who 
flourished  38-72  A.  D.,  from  which  it  is  rather  too  far  fetched  to  argue 
that  the  same  symbol  used  some  four  hundred  years  earlier  must  denote 
a coinage  in  that  district.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
in  the  present  case  the  symbol  is  that  of  a magistrate  and  is  replaced 
in  the  succeeding  issue  by  a monogram  which  certainly  can  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Commagene.  At  Tarsos  the  system  of  control  had, 
for  the  years  immediately  preceding  Alexander’s  arrival,  been  a series 
of  letters  (dj. -i. d. j.n. etc.)  and  the  earliest  local  Alexandrine  issues  had 
also  borne  letters  (A,  B)  as  magistratal  marks ; at  Myriandros,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  system  of  control  under  Mazaios  had  been  principally 
by  symbol  (Thymiaterion,  Double  Ax,  Shield,  Shell)  and  the  same 
system  was  evidently  at  first  carried  over  on  to  the  succeeding  Alexan- 
der coins. 

Series  I of  this  mint  must  have  been  of  somewhat  larger  propor- 
tions than  the  actual  coins  that  have  come  down  to  us  would  seem  to 

27  Among  others,  Habelon,  Les  Iiois  de  Syrie,  d'Ann/me,  et  de  Commnghie , pp.  ecviii-ccix. 
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suggest.  The  specimens,  namely,  show  eight  obverse  dies  but  only 
thirteen  reverse  ones,  thus  giving  us  too  small  a proportion  between 
obverse  and  reverse  dies  as  compared  with  the  remaining  issues  of  our 
mint.  It  is  certain  that  as  soon  as  it  is  again  possible  to  study  the 
public  and  private  collections  abroad  more  reverse,  and  possibly  also 
obverse,  dies  will  be  found. 

In  details  of  style,  type,  and  technique  onr  coins  are  the  immediate 
successors  of  the  Persic  lion  staters,  as  can  be  seen  by  comparing  no.  3 
with  the  following  numbers  on  Plate  I. 

SERIES  II. 

This  group  is  distinguished  by  the  introduction  of  the  title  fiamXeiK 
and  the  omission  of  the  v in  the  word  ’AXegdvSpov,  this  being  probably 
due  to  some  local  dialectical  variation  or  the  confusion  so  prevalent  at 
this  period  between  pure  and  impure  vowel  sounds.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  these  coins  must  have  been  the  ones  taken  as  models  by 
the  die  cutters  of  Kition  in  Cyprus  when  that  mint  first  commenced  to 
strike  coins  of  the  Alexander  type  (see  Numismatic  Chronicle  for  1915, 
PI.  XII,  3).  The  style,  the  use  of  the  title  yS amXew  — so  unusual  for 
the  Alexander  series  at  this  early  date,  — the  arrangement  of  the  in- 
scription, and  the  curious  spelling  ’A\e£dv8po — all  are  closely  followed 
on  the  Kitian  coins,  suggesting  indeed  close  commercial  relations  be- 
tween that  city  and  Myriandros. 

Series  II  is  the  direct  continuation  of  Series  I,  as  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  style  and  technique  of  nos.  8,  9,  and  10  with  nos.  G and 
7 on  Plate  I.  For  this  issue  two  new  obverse  dies  were  cut  and  at  least 
eleven  reverse  dies.  The  sign  cfc  is  probably  to  be  construed  as  a 
monogram  rather  than  the  Phoenician  Baal-sign  & placed  upon  its 
side.  /r\  (=  Ml  ?)  is  probably  the  chief  magistrate  responsible  for  the 
coinage,  as  his  monogram  appears  without  exception  on  all  silver  coins 
struck  at  Myriandros  during  the  next  ten  years. 

SERIES  III. 

For  this  series  two  subordinate  magistrates  <+3  and  &4J  (=BANf) 
functioned,  in  addition  to  their  superior  Ml.  The  former  would  each 
seem  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  a separate  “ officina”  of  the  mint,  as 
so  far  no  instance  has  occurred  of  an  interchange  of  dies  between  them. 
Throughout  Series  III  cfq  makes  use  of  the  old  obverse  dies  IX  and  X, 
BAN  uses  the  new  obverse  dies  XI,  XII,  XIII,  and  XIV.  ban’s  tetra- 
drachm  issues  appear  to  have  been  larger  than  those  of  his  brother 
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official,  but  the  latter,  in  compensation,  struck  divisional  pieces,  the 
draclnn  and  the  hemidraehm.  Judging  by  the  style,  only  one  die  cutter 
was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  all  the  obverse  dies  in  the  two 
officinas,  but  different  die  cutters  produced  the  reverse  dies  nos.  20  to 
41  and  the  contemporary  nos.  55  to  GO.  One  of  the  most  evident  marks 
of  distinction  between  these  two  groups  consists  in  the  fact  that  on  the 
former,  Zeus  is  depicted  with  long  locks,  on  the  latter  the  nape  of  his 
neck  is  free  from  curls.  It  is  however  probable  that  in  Series  111  the 
die  cutter  working  for,  BAN  also  produced  the  only  two  known  dies  (24 
and  25)  of  43  for  this  series  bearing  the  BaatXew  title  (compare  no.  11 
with  nos.  10  and  17  on  Plate  I).  It  is  possible  to  note  the  increasing 
signs  of  wear  on  the  obverse  dies  IX  and  X whose  span  of  life  and  use- 
fulness would  seem  to  have  been  of  considerable  length.  Plate  I no.  8 
shows  die  IX  in  all  its  pristine  freshness,  while  no.  12  on  the  same 
plate  clearly  shows  its  damaged  condition  after  a couple  of  years  of  use. 

Throughout  Series  111,  the  coins  of  Group  A,  being  the  issues 
supervised  by  43.  are  the  contemporaries  of  the  coins  of  Group  B,  the 
issues  supervised  by  BAN. 

SERIES  IV. 

. Series  IV  is  again  the  continuation  of  Series  III,  but  the  magistrate 
BAN  is  no  longer  aetive.  The  series  is  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
a symbol  which,  because  of  its  small  size,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  de- 
scribe, but  probably  is  intended  to  represent  a club  within  a wreath. 
This  symbol  has  been  connected  by  Miiller  (p.  279-280)  with  later  coin  - 
types  of  Tarsos  and  Elaeusa.  In  the  present  ease  we  have  certainly  to 
do  with  the  personal  symbol  of  some  magistrate,  either  of  a3  himself 
or  one  of  his  subordinates.  This  issue  must  have  been  a fairly  large 
one,  employing  five  new  obverse  dies  and  at  least  twenty-eight  reverse 
dies.  The  flans  tend  to  become  larger,  the  technique  grows  broader 
and  thinner,  the  relief  lower. 

SERIES  V. 

Here  « disappears  completely  and  finally,  while  his  former  fellow 
magistrate  BAN  once  more  occupies  the  field  of  the  coinage.  He  rein- 
troduces the  title  £a<rt\ei*,  making  it  at  first  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween his  earlier  issues  (the  tetradrachm  no.  20)  and  the  present  one. 
A comparison  of  the  two  issues  soon  reveals  striking  differences.  The 
coins  of  the  second  all  possess  broader  flans,  their  relief  is  much  lower, 
the  drawing  thinner  and  more  delicate  while  the  figure  of  Zeus  is  far 
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less  well  modelled  ; the  style  indeed  is  much  more  “ finicky  ” and  with 
only  a superficial  attractiveness.  Towards  the  end  of  the  series  the 
magistrate  BAN  is  replaced  by  IA  (=  MA?).  One  old  reverse  die  (XIX) 
of  the  preceding  issue  is  continued  in  use  and  five  new  ones  are  cut,  the 
last  one  of  these  (XXIV,  reproduced  Plate  II,  14)  abandoning  the  so- 
called  “ Cilician  ” style  for  one  that  is  more  in  accordance  with  Greek 
ideals.  The  reverse  die  (no.  106)  that  accompanies  XXIV  is  a transi- 
tion between  the  “ Cilician  ” style  of  its  predecessors  and  the  Hellen- 
ized  style  of  the  later  issues  of  our  mint. 

SERIES  VI. 

With  Series  VI  comes  the  complete  abandonment  of  the  “ Cilician  ” 
style.  The  issue  is  also  distinguished  by  the  substitution  of  Philip  Ill’s 
name  for  that  of  the  now  deceased  Alexander.  We  also,  for  the  first 
time  in  this  mint,  find  a gold  stater  accompanying  the  silver  tetra- 
draehms.  On  the  majority  of  the  issues  the  magistrate  Ml  still  places 
his  accustomed  monogram,  thus  helping  us  to  definitely  identify  these 
new  coins  as  the  successors  of  our  older  pieces.  So  far  only  one  obverse 
die  is  known  for  this  entire  issue  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  the 
only  one  cut,  because  clear  evidence  of  the  hard  use  it  was  put  to  may 
be  seen  in  no.  18,  Plate  II. 

In  calculating  the  dates  to  be  assigned  to  the  preceding  series  of 
the  Alexander  coins  we  possess  two  more  or  less  fixed  points  from  which 
to  work.  The  one  is  represented  by  October  of  333  B.  C.,  a few  days 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Issos,  when  Alexander  arid  his  army  first  en- 
tered the  town  of  Myriandros,  it  being  obvious  that  this  date  represents 
the  earliest  possible  moment  at  which  that  mint  could  have  operated 
for  its  new  master.  The  second  date  is  318  B.  C.,  the  probable  year28 
in  which  the  great  hoard  of  tetradrachms  found  at  Demanhur,  Egypt, 
was  buried.  This  hoard  contained  examples  of  all  the  tetradrachms 
described  above  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two,  nos.  38  and  39. 
Thus  the  issues  of  Series  I to  VI  inclusive  evidently  cover  the  fourteen 
odd  years  lying  between  the  two  given  dates. 

It  may  be  possible  to  fix  the  date  of  appearance  of  the  various 
series  a little  more  closely.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  at  least  twenty -five 
obverse  dies  were  employed  in  the  production  of  the  tetradrachms  listed 
above.  Giving  ourselves  the  more  than  ample  allowance  of  three  pos- 
sible obverse  dies  not  yet  come  to  light,  we  possess  an  average  of  two 
obverse  dies  per  year.  In  the  author’s  work  on  the  Alexandrine  coin- 

, 28  The  Dated  Alexander  Coinage  of  Sidon  and  Ake,  p.  58. 
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age  of  Sidon  and  of  Ake  are  listed  33  tetradraehm  dies  of  the  former 
and  44  tetradraehm  dies  of  the  latter  city  to  cover  the  twenty -seven  odd 
years  of  their  minting  activity.  The  total  coinages  of  the  three  cities, 
judging  by  the  specimens  that  have  come  down  to  us,  could  not  have 
been  very  far  apart  in  point  of  size,  and  therefore  the  allowance  of  two 
obverse  dies  per  year  for  Myriandros  cannot  be  far  wrong.  The  infi- 
nitely more  important  mint  of  Tarsos  furnishes  us  with  nearly  five 
obverse  dies  (G7  dies  to  cover  14  years)  per  year.  We  thus  possess  a 
rough  means  of  calculating  the  probable  dates  of  the  individual  issues 
of  the  mint  at  Myriandros.  Eight  obverse  dies  are  recorded  in  Series 
I,  but  for  the  first  issue,  with  no  previous  ones  from  which  to  borrow, 
probably  more  dies  were  provided  than  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  At  any  rate,  we  may  well  assign  Series  I to  the  years  332,  331, 
and  330. 

Series  11  may  then  be  assigned  to  the  year  329  B.  C.,  giving  us  a 
possible  clue  to  the  sudden  and  unusually  early  adoption  of  the  title 
@a<n\eik.  In  October  of  331  had  occurred  the  battle  of  Arbela  which 
finally  decided  the  fate  of  the  Aehaemenid  empire.  There  followed  the 
fall  of  Babylon,  Alexander’s  advance  into  Persia,  the  pursuit  and  death 
(July,  330  B.  C.)  of  Darius,  the  conquest  of  Baetria  and  the  capture  of 
Bessos  (early  in  329  B.  C.)  who  had  declared  himself  the  successor  to 
Darius  and  the  Persian  Empire.  With  these  last  two  events  that  great 
empire  officially  ceased  to  exist  and  Alexander  might  correctly  be  con- 
sidered to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  Aehaemenid  kings,  and  could 
rightly  claim  their  titles.  It  is  from  this  date  forward  that  we  find 
mifit  after  mint  of  his  realms  adding  the  title  /9a<rt\ew  to  the  name  of 
Alexander.  Myriandros,  Kition,  and  Arados,  among  others,  adopted 
the  title  in  and  around  329  B.  C.,  Babylon  about  325  B.  C.  or  possibly 
even  slightly  earlier,  Tarsos  adopted  it  about  324  B.  C.,  the  Macedonian 
mints  a little  later. 

Series  III,  with  its  two  old  obverse  dies  carried  over  from  the  pre- 
ceding issue,  and  its  four  new  ones  perhaps  covered  the  years  328  to 
32G  13.  C.  For  some  unexplained  reason  the  title  is  again  omitted 
towards  the  close  of  this  issue.  At  Kition,  Arados,  Tarsos,  and  Baby- 
lon the  title,  once  adopted,  remains  to  the  end. 

Series  IV,  boasting  of  five  new  obverse  dies,  may  have  covered  the 
years  32G  to  323  B.  C. 

Series  V,  with  its  one  old  die  carried  over  from  the  preceding  issue, 
and  with  its  five  new  obverse  dies — no  one  of  which,  however,  shows 
any  sign  of  long  continued  wear — may  have  lasted  from  323  to  320  B.  C. 
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Here  /Wt\eA  once  more  returns  in  conformity  with  the  custom  gener- 
ally prevailing  at  this  period  throughout  the  eastern  mints. 

Series  VI  could  not  have  been  of  long  duration  as  only  one  obverse 
die  is  known  to  us.  It  may  therefore  very  well  have  covered  the  short 
period  320-319  B.  C.,  the  final  space  of  time  remaining  at  our  disposal. 
If  we  accept  the  dating  here  suggested  for  Series  VI  we  find  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  name  of  Philip  for  that  of  Alexander  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  very  same  year  as  in  the  mint  of  Sidon,  whose  dated  series 
of  coins  proves  this  event  to  have  occurred  not  long  previous  to  Octo- 
ber of  320  B.  C. 

The  activities  of  our  mint  did  not  cease  with  the  coins  of  Series  VI 
but  continued  for  some  time  longer.  But  as  this  article  is  intended  to 
be  a complement  to  the  previous  one  on  the  mint  at  Tarsos,29  it  is  better 
to  stop  here  (with  the  issues  of  the  year  319  B.  C.)  thus  conforming 
with  that  paper.  This  is  all  the  more  logical  as  at  this  very  period 
there  took  place  a definite  break  in  the  issues  of  our  two  mints.  From 
this  point  forward  their  several  coinages  are,  if  such  a thing  were  pos- 
sible, even  more  closely  parallel  to  each  other  than  heretofore,  until 
finally  — shortly  after  the  death  of  Philip  III  — a single  chief  magis- 
trate or  government  official  appears  to  have  supervised  the  issues  of  the 
two  cities.  Thus  again,  as  in  the  days  of  the  satrap  Mazaios,  the  coin- 
ages of  Tarsos  and  of  Myriandros  become  so  alike  that  they  have  always 
been  confounded.  It  is  the  writer’s  hope,  at  a future  date,  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  and  contrasting  the  later  issues  of  the  two  cities. 

29  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  vol.  LI I. 
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THE 

GOLD  STATERS  OE  LAMPSAKOS 


By  AGNES  BALDWIN 

Attribution  of  tiie  Electrum  Staters  of  Lampsakos 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  writer’s  paper  on  “The  Electrum 
Coinage  of  Lampsakos”,1  it  was  proposed  to  follow  this  up  with  a revised 
paper  on  the  gold  stater  coinage,  which  had  formed  the  subject  of  an  earlier 
essay  by  the  writer,  appearing  in  the  Journal  Internationale  dc  Numis- 
matique,2  1902.  The  plates  for  this  new  publication  of  the  beautiful  gold 
staters  have  long  been  ready,  but  many  causes  have  operated  to  delay  it. 
In  the  meantime,  since  the  issue  of  the  monograph  on  the  electrum  staters, 
their  attribution  to  Lampsakos  has  been  strongly  attacked  by  the  late 
M.  Svoronos  in  his  work  on  the  early  Paionian  coinages  of  the  district  which 
was  later  called  Macedonia.3  With  his  accustomed  originality  and  breadth 
of  vision,  M.  Svoronos  has  uncovered  a whole  new  chapter  in  Greek  numis- 
matics. Besides  re-attributing  and  assigning  to  definite  mint-places  and 
tribes  many  of  the  uncertain  silver  coins  known  vaguely  as  Thrako-Macc- 
donian,  he  suggests  a new  home  for  many  gold  (electrum)  issues  previously 
attributed  to  Asia  Minor.  Most  of  these  gold  coins  are  anepigraphic  and 
have  always  been  classed  as  Uncertain  of  Asia  Minor  ( loc . cit.,  pi.  xv,  17-27, 
pi.  xvi,  1-27). 4 But  now,  besides  removing  from  Asia  Minor  the  very 
primitive  electrum  coins  which  bear  chiefly  geometrical  or  floral  designs 
as  types,  M.  Svoronos  proposes  to  assign  to  Macedonia  also  the  well-known 
electrum  staters  bearing  the  familiar  types  of  Lampsakos  and  Chios,  forepart 
of  Pegasus  and  Sphinx. 

There  are  probably  few  attributions  of  uninscribcd  electrum  staters 
whose  place  is  regarded  as  more  securely  established  than  the  Chian  and 
Lampsakene  staters.  In  the  writer’s  monograph  on  the  electrum  coins  of 
Lampsakos,  the  sound  basis  for  the  attribution  of  the  latter  coins  was  there 

1 American  Numismatic  Soeiety  Monograph,  No.  1, 1914,  hereafter  referred  tons  “Electrum  Coinage/' 

1 Abbreviated  to  J.  I.  N. 

3 L’Hclldnismc  primitif  de  la  Macedoine,  J.  I.  N.  1919. 

4 In  addition  to  the  instances  of  a northern  provenance  cited  by  M.  Svoronos,  the  small  find  of  archaic 
gold  coins  noted  in  the  Cat.  H.  P.  Borrell,  1S52,  should  be  cited.  Types  of  Svoronos,  pi.  xvi,  1-3,  a square 
in  relief,  pi.  xvi,  10,  raised  square  with  crescents,  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Saloniki.  Other  archaic  gold 
coins  from  this  find  bear  the  types,  rude  Gorgon  head,  head  °f  a horse  and  head  of  a fish,  Borrell,  39-42. 
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set  forth  — the  fact  that  the  electrum  staters  bear  the  same  civic  device, 
the  arms  of  the  city,  as  the  later  gold  staters,  also  uninscribed,  a badge 
common  to  other  cities  of  Mysia,  and  amply  confirmed  as  the  parasema  of 
the  town  by  an  inscription  relating  to  Lampsakos  and  headed  by  a carved 
figure  of  the  half-Pcgasos1 ; the  entirely  palpable  continuity  of  style  of  the 
uninscribed  electrum  and  gold,  and  the  bronze  issues  inscribed  AAMYA; 
and,  finally,  the  very  valuable  evidence  for  the  attribution  of  the  gold  and 
electrum  staters  — namely,  the  inscriptions  which  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  Lampsakos  struck  staters  in  electrum  and  gold  in  the  Fifth  and  Fourth 
Centuries  b.c.,  respectively.2  These  inscriptions  prove  that  Lampsakos 
had  an  electrum  stater  currency  c.  450  b.c.,  and  a gold  stater  currency, 
c.  350  b.c.  ; and,  when  there  are  at  hand  coins  which  exactly  fit  the  require- 
ments, it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any  writer  would  have  the  courage  to 
propose  to  separate  the  electrum  issues  from  the  gold..  M.  Svoronos  admits 
the  gold  and  yet  will  not  allow  the  electrum.  He  proposes  to  assign  all  of 
the  electrum  staters,  both  those  of  Milesian  weight,  stater  of  14.02  gr. 
(217  grains)  with  the  palmette  symbol  (fig.  1),  and  those  of  Lampsakene 
weight,  stater,  of  15.36  gr.  (237  grains)  with  the  vine  wreath  around  the 
type  (fig.  2),  to  Myrkinos  in  the  Pangaian  district. 


On  account  of  the  difference  in  weight  standard  and  the  difference  in 
types,  both  obverse  and  reverse,  it  has  long  been  considered  doubtful  whether 
the  palmette  staters  belong  to  the  mint  of  Lampsakos.  They  were  excluded 
from  the  regular  series  in  the  writer’s  article  on  the  electrum  coinage,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  fit  them  into  the  series  and  because  they  appear  to  belong 
rather  with  a group  of  electrum  staters  with  varying  obverses  of  uncertain 
mint  but  of  homogeneous  fabric,  alloy,  weight  and  incuse  type,  which 
Mr.  P.  Gardner  and  M.  Jameson  regard  as  the  eoinage  of  the  Ionian  Revolt.4 

1 Eleetrum  Coinage,  p.  12. 

2 Electrum  Coinage,  p.  10.  Inser.  Gr.,  I,  301-311.  The  date  of  the  earliest  of  these  Aeeounts  of  the 
Epistatai  of  Athens  has  now  been  fixed  as  447  b.c.  (Woodward,  Jour.  Hell.  Stud.  1914,  p.  277).  They 
eontain  mention  of  seventy  Lampsakene  and  twenty-seven  Ivyzikene  “gold”,  i.e.  electrum , staters,  since 
xpv<r6s  is  naturally  used  to  describe  electrum.  Pure  gold  eoins  were  not  coined  as  early  as  this.  The 
Boiotian  inscription  of  355-351  b.c.  refers  to  the  gold  staters.  Inser . Gr.,  VII,  2418. 

8 This  coin  is  the  Pozzi  specimen,  Cat.  Pozzi,  pi.  Ixvii,  2225.  It  is  very  close  in  style  to  Nos.  9-11 
Electrum  Coinage,  PI.  I,  and  may  be  elassed  as  No.  10a  of  Group  I. 

4 Jour.  Hell.  Stud.  1911,  p.  151  f.,  Rev.  Num.  1911,  p.  GO  f.,  and  Eleetrum  Coinage,  p.  24  f. 
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Although  the  Revolt  theory  seems  to  have  met  with  rather  wide  acceptance, 
M.  Svoronos  points  out  the  weak  points  of  the  hypothesis,  and  proceeds  to 
assign  all  of  the  staters  of  this  class  to  different  mints  of  Paionia.  It  is 
not  incumbent  upon  the  writer  to  defend  the  Revolt  theory,  interesting  as 
it  is,  and  plausible,  too,  in  many  respects.  That  defense  may  safely  be  left 
to  the  originators  of  the  theory.  Our  first  concern  is  not  with  the  palmetto 
staters,  which  are  very  awkward  to  explain  as  products  of  the  Lampsakene 
mint,  but  with  the  heavier  staters  which  have  long  been  regarded  as  con- 
stituting the  regular  issues  of  Lampsakos,  the  % pvaov  arartipe^  Aap.'fya.Kijvol  of 
the  Attic  inscriptions. 

It  would  seem  that  the  special  reason  which  led  M.  Svoronos  to  assign 
these  staters  to  Paionia,  is  his  interpretation  of  certain  letters  and  mono- 
grams, which  occur  on  these  staters,  as  the  initials  of  the  names  of  tyrants 
or  rulers.  Having  already  in  his  first  essay  on  the  subject1  developed  his 
theory  of  the  close  political  and  commercial  relations  existing  between 
Miletos,  the  leading  city  of  Ionia,  and  the  Pangaian  district  in  the  early 
Sixth  Century  b.c.,  and  having  thereafter  evolved  his  theory  of  Ionian 
influence  upon  the  art  of  the  Paionian  coinage  through  the  agency  of  the 
tyrant,  Histiaios  of  Miletos,  M.  Svoronos  suddenly  discovered  the  Lamp- 
sakene stater  with  the  monogram  A.2  It  is  only  fair  to  state  here  that 
when  M.  Svoronos  was  writing  his  epoch-making  work  which  will  undoubt- 
edly revolutionize  many  of  our  basic  theories  on  the  beginnings  of  coinage, 
he  had  not  seen  the  writer’s  paper  on  the  electrum  coinage  of  Lampsakos. 
Otherwise,  he  might  have  hesitated  to  conclude  that  the  monogram  /% 
represented  the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Aristagoras  of  Miletos  who 
was  dynast  of  Myrkinos,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pangaion,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Fifth  Century;  for  the  occurrence  of  other  letters  and 
another  monogram  on  these  same  staters,  rather  nullifies  his  conjecture 
that  a particular  one  must  represent  a tyrant’s  name.  One  would  be 
obliged  to  provide  tyrant’s  names  beginning  with  0\  with  r4,  and  with 
A (ae)5;  and,  also,  to  provide  an  historical  background  to  account  for 
their  issuing  electrum  coinage  in  Paionia,  as  M.  Svoronos  has  so  persuasively 
and  learnedly  done  in  the  ease  of  Aristagoras. 

1 Nuin.  dc  la  P6onic,  J.  I.  N.  1913,  p.  193. 

5 Elcetruin  Coinage,  PI.  I,  5,  on  the  neck  of  the  horse  and  again  in  a square  of  the  reverse.  M.  Svoronos 
speaks  of  this  stater  as  unedited  ( loc . cit.}  p.  238,  No.  3),  but  the  stater  was  puhlishcd  for  the  first  time  by 
the  present  writer  to  whom  M.  Jameson  kindly  sent  a cast  in  1913.  This  monogram  on  a stater  in  the 
Jameson  Collection  and  other  letters  and  a monogram  on  staters  in  the  Brussels  and  London  collections, 
hitherto  unpublished,  were  first  made  known  in  the  writer’s  Elect  nun  Coinage. 

3 Elect  mm  Coinage,  PL  I,  2. 

4 Loc.  ci7.,  PL  1,  4. 

6 Loc . cit.t  PI.  I,  3. 
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As  regards  the  attribution  of  the  staters  of  Lampsakos  with  the  letter 
I below  the  horse,1  to  Boges,  general  of  Xerxes,  485-479  b.c.,  this  sounds 
distinctly  like  an  afterthought  — a sort  of  corollary  to  the  Aristagoras 
theory.  Furthermore,  the  I staters  are  not  of  the  same  period  as  the 
earlier  Lampsakene  staters  of  c.  525-500  b.c.,  but  are  to  be  dated  c.  450  b.c.2 
which  is  too  late  for  the  governorship  of  Boges.  Again,  that  Boges  as 
satrap  of  Myrkinos  for  Xerxes  should  sign  his  coinage  with  I as  the  initial 
of  the  king’s  name,  is  very  improbable.  It  is  at  least  unparalleled  elsewhere. 

M.  Svoronos  even  pushes  his  theory  so  far  as  to  deny  the  suitability  of 
the  type,  a half-Pegasos  enclosed  in  a vine  wreath,  to  Lampsakos.  Pegasos 
myths  and  Pegasos  and  the  vine  are  shown  by  him  to  be  eminently  at  home 
in  the  Pangaian  district.  But  we  have  good  aneient  testimony  as  to  the 
renown  of  the  Lampsakene  vineyards.  Strabo,3  speaking  of  a neighboring 
town,  says  “For  their  country  abounds  with  vines,  as  also  the  country  on 
their  confines,  namely,  the  territory  of  the  Pariani  and  of  the  Lampsaceni. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Xerxes  assigned  Lampsacus  to  Themistocles  to 
supply  him  with  wine”4.  The  coin  types  of  Lampsakos  also  bear  witness 
to  the  importance  of  Dionysiac  cults  there.  Dionysos,  bearded  or  youth- 
ful, occurs  on  the  gold  staters,  and  the  Maenad  head,  an  uncommon  subject 
on  Greek  coins,  is  quite  a distinctive  feature  on  the  coinage.  Just  as  at 
Histiaia  in  Euboia  which  was  called  ■n-o\vcnd^v\o<:  “rich  in  grapes”  by 
Homer5,  the  Maenad  head  wreathed  with  the  vine  is  the  principal  type, 
so  at  Lampsakos  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  Maenad  head  denotes  that 
the  vine  was  widely  cultivated  there.  Thoukidides  I,  138,  says  of  Lamp- 
sakos, e8o'/cei  yap  rroXvoivcnarov  r&v  to'tc  elvai.  Again,  the  cult  of  DionysOS- 
Priapos6,  who  is  represented  on  the  later  coinage,  on  the  tetradrachm  series 
beginning  c.  190  b.c.  and  on  the  Imperial  issues,  betokens  a community 
whose  chief  product  was  the  grape.  As  to  Pegasos,  this  type,  whatever  de- 
termined its  choice  as  parasema  of  the  city,7  is  so  evidently  Lampsakene 
(witness  the  later  coinage),  that  we  need  not  be  disturbed  by  M.  Svoronos’ 
urgent  arguments  in  favor  of  a Paionian  habitat  for  Pegasos.  Finally,  the 
silver  coinage  of  Lampsakos  was  struck  on  the  same  weight  standard  as 

1 Electrum  Coinage,  PI.  I,  12a-k. 

2 hoc.  cit.,  p.  13  f. 

8 Geogr.,  Bk.  XIII,  12. 

4 So  also  Plutarch,  Them.  29;  Thouk.  I,  138,  and  Athenacus  I,  29. 

6 Iliad  II,  537. 

6 Athen.  1,  54,  T i/xarai  trapb  Aap,\f/aKT)voh  6 Hplcuros  6 avrbs  &v  t$  Atovv<r<p , “Priapos  is  worshipped 
by  the  Lampsakenes,  being  identical  with  Dionysos/’ 

7 According  to  Gruppe,  Griech.  Mythologie,  I,  p.  1G6,  Pegasos,  who  in  Hesiodic  myth  was  begotten  of 
Poseidon  and  Medusa  at  the  source  of  Okeanos,  is  an  image  of  the  realm  of  Poseidon.  As  a symbol  of  the 
sea  and  commerce,  Pegasos  is  an  eminently  suitable  badge  of  a great  sea-port  and  commercial  center  like 
Lampsakos. 
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the  heavy  weight  electrum  staters  as  is  shown  in  the  section  dealing  with 
these  issues  (see  below). 

Having  now  reestablished  the  traditional  attribution  of  the  heavy  Pegasi 
to  Lampsakos,  let  us  consider  the  light-weight  Pegasos  staters.  M.  Svoronos 
suggests  that  the  palmetto  stater  (see  above,  fig.  1)  were  struck  by  Histiaios, 
tyrant  of  Miletos,  in  the  town  of  Myrkinos  on  the  Strymon  at  the  time 
when  this  city  belonged  personally  to  him,  513-493  b.c.’  In  this  case,  a 
Paionian  origin  is  based  upon  the  general  claim  that  gold  coinage  is  bound 
to  have  been  issued  in  a country  of  gold  mines,  and  also  upon  the  argument 
that  the  Pegasos  myth  is  strongly  localized  in  the  country  round  Mt. 
Pangaion. 

Now,  just  at  the  psychological  moment  there  has  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge a stater  of  the  palmetto  class,  lacking,  however  the  characteristic 
symbol,  (fig.  1)  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  Vienna  specimen.2  This 
stater,  fig.  3,  recently  acquired  by  Air.  E.  T.  Newell  who  kindly  allows  its 


publication  here,  is  unique  in  bearing  on  the  obverse  two  symbols  common 
to  the  coinage  assigned  by  M.  Svoronos  to  Paionia.  These  are  the  symbols 
which  M.  Svoronos  calls  the  Pangaian  rose,  below  the  horse,  and  a four- 
pointed  star,  to  the  left  of  the  type.3 

The  style  of  the  obverse  of  this  stater  is  very  close  indeed  to  that  of 
the  half-Pegasos  of  the  Vienna  stater.  In  fact  the  same  obverse  die,  altered 
later  by  the  addition  of  the  two  symbols,  may  have  been  used  in  striking 
these  staters,  a point  not  quite  demonstrable  to  a satisfactory  degree  on 
account  of  the  worn  condition  of  the  obverse  of  the  new  coin.  The  reverses 
of  both  staters  are  at  any  rate  unquestionably  from  the  same  die.  As  has 
been  noted,  they  differ  from  the  other  Pegasos  staters  of  this  group  in  not 
bearing  the  palmetto  symbol.  They  are  a shade  earlier  in  style,  and  the 
smaller,  deeper  incuse  also  distinguishes  them  from  the  other  issues  (Elec- 

1 Histiaios*  tenure  of  Myrkinos  could  not  have  been  for  long.  Cf.  P.  N.  lire’s  remarks  in  the  Origin 
of  Tyranny,  p.  61,  “Just  after  the  Persian  conquest  of  Thrace  and  Paionia,  Ilistiacus  of  Miletus,  one  of 
the  Persians  king’s  Greek  vassals,  almost  succeeded  in  securing  from  the  Great  King  possession  of  Myrcinus, 
a mining  centre  in  the  district  from  which  Peisistratus  had  got  so  much  wealth.  He  was  in  fact  granted 
the  gift  by  Darius,  who  however,  was  persuaded  by  the  far-sighted  Megabazus  to  recall  it.” 

J Electrum  Coinage,  PI.  II,  1. 

J J.  I.  N.  1010,  pi.  i,  10,  11;  pi.  ii,  10,  11,  13-15,  Dcrrones;  pi.  iii,  1,  2,  23,  Laiaioi,  etc.;  pi.  xvi,  2S 
32-34,  30,  43,  etc.  Pierians  of  Mt.  Pangaion. 


Fig.  3 
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trum  Coinage,  PI.  II,  2-3  f.,  and  p.  30).  Now  as  these  two  staters  evidently 
belong  to  the  same  mint,  and  as  the  newly  discovered  piece  bears  symbols 
which  M.  Svoronos  has  shown  to  be  distinctively  Paionian,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  attribute  them  to  a mint  in  the  Paionian 
region — whether  to  Myrkinos  or  not,  is  uncertain  with  the  evidence  at 
present  available.  The  date  at  which  Myrkinos  was  held  by  Histiaios, 
according  to  M.  Svoronos,  513-493  b.c.  is  appropriate  for  the  style. 

These  two  staters,  however,  are  not  the  coins  which  M.  Svoronos 
selected  as  examples  of  the  coinage  of  Myrkinos  under  the  tyranny  of 
Histiaios.1  The  coins  which  he  cites  (op.  cit.,  p.  237,  pi.  xvii,  27)  are.  those 
bearing  the  palmette  (fig.  1).  If  these  half-Pegasos  staters  which,  according 
to  the  Revolt  theory,  are  the  Lampsakene  issues  of  the  Ionian  Revolt  coinage, 
are  to  be  transferred  to  the  Paionian  region,  all  of  the  other  electrum  staters 
of  the  same  fabric  and  weight  belonging  to  the  Revolt  group,  must  be  given 
the  same  origin,  and  M.  Svoronos  has  found  a Paionian  mint  for  each  type. 
This  means  the  total  abandonment  of  the  Ionian  League  theory  heretofore 
so  generally  accepted. 

The  discussion  of  the  arguments  which  M.  Svoronos  brings  to  bear  in 
his  brilliant  attack  upon  this  theory  (op.  cit.,  p.  211  f.)  is  not  properly  speaking 
a Lampsakene  question,  and  need  not  detain  us  long.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  M.  Svoronos  has  shown  up  with  great  skill  the  weak  points  of 
this  theory.  Whether,  however,  his  new  attributions  constitute  a better 
solution  of  the  problem  than  the  Revolt  theory  supplied,  seems  at  present 
an  open  question.  They  are  very  daring  and  very  ingenious,  and  after 
reading  the  counter-arguments  one  cannot  help  feeling  one’s  confidence  in 
the  Revolt  theory  considerably  shaken,  even  though  this  theory  is  so  well 
supported  by  the  provenance  of  certain  specimens,  namely  those  which 
occurred  in  the  Vourla  (Klazomenai)  hoard.2 

As  we  have  given  two  of  the  Pegasos  staters  of  the  light-weight  class  to 
Paionia  on  the  ground  of  symbols  alone,  it  is  but  natural  to  investigate  the 
palmette  symbol  which  occurs  on  the  remaining  Pegasi.  This  symbol  is 
rare  on  Greek  coins,  although  so  common  in  Greek  architectural  decoration 
and  in  vase-painting.  A survey  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  this  decorative 
motive  in  Greek  art  enables  one  to  recognize  as  identical  a number  of  var- 
iants on  the  coins  which  at  first  glance  are  quite  dissimilar.  On  Greek 
pottery  of  Rhodos,  Naukratis,  Melos  and  other  wares  of  the  Ionian  class, 
the  motive  occurs  in  a developed,  fully  Hellenized  form.  In  Perrot  and 

1 The  Vienna  stater  (Sestini,  Stateri  Antichi,  p.  62,  No.  1)  was  first  published  in  Eleetniin  Coinage, 
PI.  II,  1,  which  had  not  been  seen  by  M.  Svoronos  when  he  wrote  his  Hellenisme  primitif,  and  the  stater 
with  the  Paionian  symbols  first  became  known  a few  months  after  the  appearanee  of  his  gieat  work. 

2 Rev.  Num.  1911,  p.  60. 
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Chipiez’s  History  of  Art,  IX,  p.  452,  it  is  stated  that  the  first  idea,  i.e.,  the 
ultimate  origin  of  the  design,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Assyrian  palmetto.  This 
decorative  design  was  derived  from  the  conventionalization  of  the  palm-tree, 
in  the  familiar  tree-of-lifc  designs  (see  Ward’s  Seal  Cylinders,  figs.  GGS-G73). 
However,  from  the  fact  that  the  palmetto  appears  in  such  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  lotus  forms  (Perrot  et  Chipiez,  IX,  fig.  213,  an  inverted  lotus- 
palmette  combination),  on  the  early  Ionian  pottery,  the  more  advanced 
Ionian  wares,  on  Corinthian  vases  (Perrot  et  Chipiez,  IX,  fig.  359,  “un  lacis 
de  flours  de  lotus  et  de  palmettos”),  and  then  continuously  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture and  vase-painting  down  to  the  latest  period,  one  is  more  inclined, 
with  Goodyear,1  to  seek  the  origin  of  the  palmetto  motive  in  Cyprus  where 
undoubtedly  a form  of  purely  local  development  was  evolved  under  the 
influence  of  Egyptian  capital-forms  which  were  composed  of  the  lotus,  lily 
and  papyrus  motives.2  Even  in  Mycenean  times,  Dussaud  shows  (op.  cit., 
figs.  198,  202)  the  Egyptian  fleur-de-lis  with  spirals  was  imitated  on  local 
Cypriote  products.  Early  Cypriote  coins  struck  before  c.  480  u.c.,  bear 
the  palmetto  motive,  and  the  lotus  with  spirals,  which  are  beyond  doubt  a 
survival  from  early  Cypriote  art.3 

The  palmette  occurs  on  the  following  archaic  coins:  Dcrronian  tribes 
of  Paionia  (Svoronos,  op.  cit.,  pi.  i,  10,  11 ; pi.  ii,  1-4),  in  the  interstices  of  the 
large  triskeles  which  forms  the  reverse  type;  Derronians  (Svoronos,  op.  cit., 
pi.  i,  12)  below  the  ox-cart  on  the  obverse;  Crestonians  of  Paionia  (ibid., 
pi.  xiv,  11,  12),  a half-palmette  which  Svoronos  (p.  118)  calls  aphlaston aile, 
after  Imhoof-Blumer,  Monn.  gr.,  p.  105,  No.  169,  who  recognized  that  this 
symbole  curieux  occurred  also  on  the  octodrachm  of  the  Derronians,  obverse, 
man  in  cart  drawn  by  two  oxen  (Svoronos,  p.  7,  No.  7,  “sous  les  boeufs  une 
longue  palme  ou  aplustre”);  Monde,  in  Macedonia,  (Cat.  Naville  IV, 
Geneva,  1922,  pi.  xviii,  438)  under  the  Dionysiac  ass  of  the  obverse;  Idalium, 
Cyprus  (British  Museum  Catalogue,  pi.  v,  38)  beneath  the  body  and  raised 


Fig.  *i 

1 Grammar  of  the  Lotus,  pi.  xi,  1. 

J Dussaud,  Les  Civilisations  Prc-hell6niqucs,  p.  303  f. 

8 Idalium,  tt.M.C.  Cyprus,  pi.  v,  3-8.  Poulsen,  Dor  Orient  und  die  frtihgriechische  Kunst,  p.  29, 
also  assigns  the  same  origin  to  the  formal  palmetto  device  of  Cypriote  art,  although  he  ascribes  this  art 
to  the  Phoenicians. 
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fore-paw  of  the  Sphinx;  and  finally,  the  Pegasos  electrum  staters  under 
discussion.  Later  in  the  Fifth  Century  are  the  following  instances:  Mende, 
450-424  b.c.,  a rare  tetradrachm  type,  recently  known  through  the  hoard 
of  coins  found  at  Mende,  fig.  4,  (Cat.  Naville  IV,  pi.  xviii,  442,  also,  Zeit. 
f.  Num.,  xxxiv,  pi.  iii,  26)  with  a design  of  four  palmettes  in  a square,  on  the 
reverse;  Salamis  and  Paphos,  Cyprus,  480-450  b.c.,  the  "enclosed”  palmette 
in  a corner  of  the  reverse,  British  Museum  Catalogue,  pi.  x,  13  and  pi.  vii, 
6-9) 1 ; Thasos,  411-350  b.c.  (Cat.  Naville,  vi,  Bement  Coll.,  pi.  xxx,  860) 
a drachm  with  "enclosed”  palmette  on  reverse;  Gela,  466-413  b.c.  in  the 
exergue  of  the  reverse  (British  Museum  Catalogue,  Sicily,  p.  69,  No.  36, 
vignette)  a palmette  in  the  center,  with  lateral  half-palmettes,  which  help 
to  explain  the  half-palmettes  of  the  Crestonian  and  Derronian  coins  above 
cited;  Metapontum,  466-413  b.c.  (British  Museum  Catalogue,  Italy,  p.  249, 
No.  86,  vignette),  symbol,  in  field,  of  the  freer  type  without  the  spirals, 
often  called  "honeysuckle  pattern”;  Corinth,  420-338  b.c.  (British  Museum 
Catalogue,  Corinth,  p.  15,  pi.  iv,  7-9)  various  designs  with  spirals.2 

From  the  foregoing  we  may  conclude  that  while  the  palmette  symbol, 
so  rare  on  coins,  is  found  quite  frequently  in  the  Macedonian  (Paionian) 
district  at  an  early  date  as  well  as  in  Cyprus,  which  may  be  the  locality  where 
the  art  motive  was  first  evolved,  still  there  is  no  compelling  reason  for 
regarding  this  symbol  on  the  Pegasos  staters  (and  the  stater  with  the  cock, 
Electrum  Coinage,  PI.  II,  5,  on  which  it  is  also  found)  as  evidence  of  a 
northern  mint.  One  might  be  tempted  to  speculate  from  its  association 
with  the  triskeles,  a solar  symbol,  on  the  Derronian  pieces,  where  in  one 
instance  it  alternates  with  the  ©,  a Paionian  sign  for  the  sun  (Svoronos, 
ibid.,  pi.  ii,  7)  and  in  another  instance  occupies  the  same  position  on  the  type 
as  a stellar  design,  an  undeniable  sun  symbol  (op.  cit.,  pi.  ii,  5),  that  the 
palmette  had  in  this  locality,  a symbolic  solar  meaning.  This  would  also 
be  appropriate  for  the  Mende  coins  on  which  Dionysiac  solar  types  are 
found,3  and  also  for  the  horse  and  cock  types  of  the  electrum  staters  in 
question,  which  may  also  have  a solar  significance.  However  this  is  mere 
speculation,  for  apart  from  these  coincidences  we  have  no  evidence. 

1 The  B.  M.  C.  Cyprus,  states  that  the  reverse  type  of  Paphos  is  derived  from  that  of  Ialysos  in  Rhodes 
(B.  M.  C.  Caria,  pi.  xxxv,  1-5)  whieh  is  similar.  But  as  the  types  of  Ialysos  are  in  no  wise  original  (B.  M.  C. 
Caria,  p.  cl.)  it  would  rather  seem  the  other  way  about.  The  type,  eagle’s  head  with  palmette  in  eorner  at 
Cyrene  (Num.  Chron.  1891,  pi.  1-7),  was  imitated  from  the  Cypriote  coins  where  we  know  the  palmette  in 
this  special  form  was  at  home. 

2 Archaic  coins  of  Kyme  in  Aiolis,  B.  M.  C.  Troas,  pi.  xix,  5-7  exhibit  a peculiar  floral  device  in  the 
incuse  which  may  have  its  origin  in  the  palmette-lotus  chain  design  of  Greek  pottery. 

3 Compare  M.  Svoronos’  interesting  theories  regarding  the  cult  by  Apollo-Dionysus-Helios  in  the 
Pangaian  region,  loc.  cit.,  p.  127  f.  and  p.  181  f. 
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THE  GOLD  STATERS 

Plates  I-IV 

SEQUENCE  OF  TYPES 

Only  three  new  types  of  Lampsakene  gold  staters  have  become  known 
in  the  long  interval  since  the  publication  of  the  writer’s  first  paper  on  the 
subject  in  1902.  These  are,  namely,  the  stater  with  the  head  of  a youthful 
Perseus  (?),  PI.  I,  5,  which  is  in  Paris.1  Another  example  was  seen  in  the 
Pozzi  Collection  some  years  ago,  but  this  did  not  appear  in  the  recent  sale 
of  Dr.  Pozzi’s  coins.  The  second  bears  the  figure  of  a kneeling  archer  in 
Oriental  costume,  PI.  I,  9,  was  acquired  in  1895  b}’  Herr  Arthur  Lobbccke 
of  Braunschweig,  and  has  since  passed  with  his  collection  into  the  Berlin 
Cabinet.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  late  Dr.  Drcssel,  the  writer  was 
permitted  some  years  ago  to  describe  this  beautiful  and  remarkable  new 
type.2  The  third  new  type  is  a stater  bearing  the  head  of  a youthful 
Dionysos  wreathed  with  ivy  leaves  and  berries  (see  below,  fig.  15),  a recent 
acquisition  of  M.  Jameson,  who  most  generously  has  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished here  for  the  first  time.  The  Perseus  head  and  kneeling  archer  staters 
belong  to  the  earliest  group  of  the  coinage,  while  the  youthful  Dionysos 
stater  is  one  of  the  latest  issues. 

In  the  former  paper  on  these  staters,  the  coins  with  figure-types  were 
described  before  those  with  head-types,  since  the  series  admittedly  starts 
with  two  figure-types,  Herakles  strangling  the  serpents  and  Hello  on  the 
ram,  the  reverses  of  which  show  the  winged  half-horse  to  the  left  as  on  the 
Fifth  Century  electrum  staters,  PI.  I,  1,  2,  and  because  the  majority  of  the 
figure-types  are  earlier  in  style  than  the  head-types.3 

No  attempt  was  made,  however,  to  arrange  the  whole  series  with  a 
uniform  reverse  type  in  chronological  order.  In  the  case  of  such  a coinage 
lasting  less  than  a century  (c.  390-330  b.c.  or  as  some  writers  have  thought, 
394-350  b.c.)4,  it  seemed  hardly  possible  to  discover  differences  of  style 
sufficiently  marked  to  enable  one  to  determine  the  order  of  the  issues.  But 
in  casting  about  for  a more  satisfactory  arrangement,  an  intensive  study 
of  the  details  of  the  reverses,  and  of  the  sizes  of  flans  and  types,  coupled 
with  the  study  of  the  style  of  the  obverses,  has  furnished  the  clue  to  the 
order  of  the  issues.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  there  is  only  a single  case 

1 First  published  by  Babelon,  Trait6  IP,  No.  2547,  pi.  elxxi,  14. 

2 Ah  Unedited  Gold  Stater  of  Lampsakos,  Zeit.  f.  Num.  xxxii,  p.  1 f,  pi.  i,  1. 

1 The  scheme  of  classification  of  the  Lampsakene  gold  staters  was  published  in  1915  in  the  article 
cited  in  Note  2.  This  article  contains  also  the  writer's  view  of  the  dates  to  be  assigned  to  the  gold  stater 
series.  Much  of  the  argument  that  follows  as  to  the  chronological  succession  of  the  Issues,  and  the  date  of 
the  staters  is  matter  repeated  from  that  article,  though  not  in  the  same  form. 

4 Head,  Hist.  Nuin.2,  p.  529.  Wroth,  B.  M.  C.  Mysia,  p.  xx  f. 
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where  two  different  obverse  types  have  been  found  to  share  a common 
reverse  die.  This  case  is  the  reverse  die  of  the  Paris  stater  of  the  Herakles 
and  serpent  type  and  the  two  staters  bearing  the  Hcllc  on  the  ram  type, 
PI.  I,  2,  3,  and  4.  But  it  seems  reasonable  to  hope  that  as  new  specimens 
of  Lampsakene  staters  appear,  more  die  connections  will  be  found  which 
will  then  serve  as  a sure  guide  to  the  order  of  the  issues.  The  chronological 
scheme  here  outlined,  while  perhaps  not  infallible  since  it  is  based  chiefly 
on  the  data  afforded  by  the  details  of  the  reverses,  is  convincing  enough 
when  one  follows  step  by  step  the  evolution  of  the  style  of  the  Pegasos. 
Besides  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  style  of  the  coins,  size  of  their  flans, 
and  size  of  their  types,  there  is  also  that  presented  by  the  two  principal  finds 
of  Lampsakene  staters  the  Asia  Minor  and  Avola  hoards;  and  the  analysis 
of  these  finds  entirely  bears  out  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  study  of 
style. 

The  earliest  issues  which  include  both  figure-types  and  head-types  are 
those  coins  which  have  in  general  smaller  size  flans  and  types.  Without 
intending  to  draw  a hard  and  fast  line  between  the  groups,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  coins  on  PI.  I,  Nos.  1-21,  all  fall  within  the  earliest  group.  The 
second  group  of  coins  is  characterized  by  a much  more  advanced  type  of 
Pegasos  — the  horse’s  head  is  better  proportioned,  a “ladder”  design  now 
appears  on  the  right  wing  and  also  on  the  left  wing',  or  what  represents  the 
left  wing  in  an  abbreviated  scheme.  The  coins  of  this  second  group  are  in 
general  of  a medium  size  of  flans  and  types  as  compared  with  the  third  and 
last  group.  They  may  be  said  to  extend  down  to  PI.  II,  27.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  just  where  we  consider  the  middle  style  to  end  for  it  merges  so  easily 
into  the  third  style.  However,  the  first  coin  of  the  middle  group,  the  earliest 
of  the  Hermes  head  types  (PI.  I,  22)  is  a connecting  link  between  the  earliest 
and  the  middle  styles,  for  the  “ladder”  pattern  is  not  yet  worked  out  on  the 
wings  of  the  Pegasos  of  this  coin.  The  second  Hermes  type  shows  the 
cross-hatching  on  the  feathered  portions  of  the  wings  which  is  usually  found 
on  all  the  succeeding  coins  and  is  only  omitted  when  the  style  begins  to 
degenerate,  as  it  does  most  markedly  at  the  end  of  the  third  group.  This 
type,  therefore,  is  a satisfactory  starting  point  for  the  middle  group. 

The  middle  group  shows  a Pegasos  whose  head  is  in  better  proportion 
to  the  body  than  on  coins  of  the  earliest  group.  The  style  of  the  obverses 
is  delicate  and  compact  as  on  the  coins  of  the  first  group.  When  we  reach 
the  third  group,  whose  beginning  is  somewhat  hard  to  define  exactly  but 
which  may  be  said  to  start  with  Type  28  of  PI.  II,  we  meet  with  a style  which 
for  breadth  and  nobility  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  Zeus,  Nike,  Aktaion 
and  Hekate  types  are  of  an  incomparable  dignity  and  beauty.  The  reverses 
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now  reach  the  highest  development  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  splendid  horses 
of  the  Zeus  and  Nike  issues.  From  this  type  forward,  the  art  of  the  reverses 
begins  to  decline.  The  carefully  evolved,  schematized  treatment  of  the 
wings,  with  fine  cross-hatching  and  “ladder”  pattern,  soon  suffers  at  the 
hands  of  less  conscientious  artisans  than  those  who  were  working  to  perfect 
the  type.  Carelessness  in  the  striking  appears  also  on  the  reverses  (PI. 
Ill,  12,  14,  1G-1S),  while  the  obverse  designs  are  still  at  the  very  acme  of 
fine  art.  On  the  types  following  the  Zeus  Ammon  (PI.  Ill,  23),  there  is  a 
more  marked  decline  in  the  reverse  style — the  last  issue  (PI.  Ill,  30-35), 
revealing  a quite  inferior  Pegasos  to  that  of  the  first  coins  of  the  whole  series 
of  staters,  which  though  awkward  are  never  negligent  in  style.  The  obverse 
types,  Dionysos,  PI.  Ill,  21  and  Persephone  (?),  PI.  Ill,  30,  arc  of  a notice- 
ably rough  style. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  die  connections  for  the  reverses  of  different 
obverse  types,  there  can  be  no  uncertainty  about  the  order  of  the  types  on 
general  lines,  for  there  does  exist  such  close  similarity  between  the  reverse 
dies  of  certain  different  obverses  as  to  couple  these  issues  as  infallibly  as 
identical  dies  would.  For  example,  the  Apollo  head  of  PI.  I,  27,  has  a reverse 
die  which  resembles  that  of  PI.  I,  26,  so  closely  that  it  is  hard  at  first  sight 
to  distinguish  the  two  dies.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  reverses  of  PI.  I, 
9 and  10,  in  which  the  treatment  of  the  details  is  in  all  respects  alike. 
The  reverse  of  PI.  I,  15,  is  like  these  two  in  the  still  rather  large  head  and 
the  treatment  of  the  wings  of  the  Pegasos,  but  it  shows  an  advance  over  all 
of  the  preceding  reverses  in  the  treatment  of  the  far  W'ing  of  the  horse,  which 
now  begins  to  appear  as  though  separate  from  the  body.  The  inner  curve 
on  the  far  wing  which  gives  this  effect  of  separation  is  seen  from  now  on 
almost  without  exception.  The  reverses  of  PI.  I,  16  and  17,  are  too  much 
alike  to  admit  of  any  hesitation  as  to  their  being  consecutive  or  closely 
consecutive  issues.  The  reverses  of  the  Herakles  and  Demcter  types,  PI.  I, 
29  and  30,  are  almost  but  not  quite  identical,  and  are  different  from  all 
other  reverses  in  the  rendering  of  the  fore-legs.  Then  again  there  is  a very 
noticeable  similarity  in  style  on  the  obverses  of  the  coins  which  we  have 
grouped  together.  The  Maenad  head  of  the  early  group,  that  specimen 
which  is  the  most  advanced  in  style,  PI.  I,  20,  has  a close  affinity  of  style 
with  the  Hermes  and  Apollo  heads,  PI.  I,  26  and  27.  The  Hera,  Zeus  and 
Nike  heads,  PI.  II,  30  and  31,  and  PI.  Ill,  10,  the  Aktaion  and  Ilekate  heads, 
PI.  Ill,  18  and  19,  might  be  by  the  same  artists. 

Here  and  there  one  finds  deviations  from  the  usual  reverse  style.  The 
Pegasos  wing  is  treated  quite  independently  in  the  second  Dionysos-head 
type,  PI.  II,  18,  19;  it  follows  no  tradition,  and  the  Pegasos  itself  is  unusually 
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large.  The  head  of  Dionysos,  however,  is  small,  and  the  type  agrees  very 
well  in  style  with  the  satrapal  head  of  the  coins  preceding  it  on  the  plate. 
This  is  a case  where  we  might  suppose  that  missing  links  would  supply  a 
set  of  dies  that  would  couple  up  and  give  a more  consecutive  development. 
Yet  reverses  of  individual  style  are  found  now  and  again  throughout  the 
whole  series.  An  example  is  PI.  II,  28,  where  the  horse’s  head  is  larger 
than  usual  in  proportion  — the  wings  also.  Another  instance  is  the  coin 
with  the  “archaic”  Athena  head,  PI.  Ill,  29;  its  reverse  has  no  parallel 
on  the  coinage.  The  head  which  is  directly  copied  from  the  coinage  of 
Athens,  in  profile  to  left,  however,  is  quite  akin  to  the  issues  of  338-329  b.c. 
This  would  fall  at  the  very  close  of  the  Lampsakene  issues  according  to  our 
dating,  and  the  reverse  may  consequently  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way 
as  those  here  classed  as  the  latest  issue,  PI.  Ill,  30,  showing  a complete 
breaking  away  from  the  traditional  scheme  of  the  wings,  of  which  signs 
are  already  manifested  in  some  of  the  preceding  types. 

After  the  Nike  type  of  PI.  Ill,  2,  the  Pegasos  is  never  treated  in  the 
fine  and  carefully  perfected  style  characteristic  of  the  whole  of  the  middle 
and  of  the  first  examples  of  the  third  group.  There  is  just  one  coin,  Pan- 
head,  PI.  I,  21,  which  by  reason  of  its  small  flan  and  the  smaller  size  of  its 
obverse  and  reverse  types,  may  perhaps  belong  somewhat  earlier  than  it 
has  been  placed.  It  might  precede  the  facing  Satyr  head,  PI.  I,  2,  though 
it  could  hardly  come  earlier.  Note  the  way  in  which  on  the  earliest  types, 
the  feathered  end  of  the  near  wing  curls  over  toward  the  horse’s  head. 

The  following  reverses  selected  from  the  three  groups  into  which  the 
staters  fall,  are  representative  of  the  evolution  in  style  which  gives  the  key 
to  the  chronological  order  of  the  issues.  This  evolution  is  exactly  parallel 
to  the  stylistic  development  of  the  wing  of  the  Sphinx  in  the  transitional  and 
later  Fifth  Century  coins  of  Chios. 


Fig.  5 


Fig.  5,  Helle  on  the  ram  (PI.  I,  3),  exhibits  a Pegasos  of  semi-archaic 
style.  The  reverse  die  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Herakles  and  serpents  type 
(PL  I,  2),  and  these  are  the  earliest  reverse  dies,  as  the  direction  of  the  horse 
to  the  left  and  the  kinship  with  the  electrum  staters  indicate  (type  with  I, 
Electrum  Coinage,  PI.  I,  12a  f.).  By  this  we  mean  that  the  more  natural- 
istic feathered  form  of  the  wing  found  on  the  archaic  electrum  staters  is 
still  retained. 
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Fig.  G Fig.  7 


Figs.  G and  7,  kneeling  archer  and  Nike  sacrificing  a ram  (PI.  I,  9 and 
10),  of  strikingly  similar  style,  exhibit  some  advance  over  the  earlier  types, 
but  the  wing  behind  the  horse  is  not  yet  separated  from  the  truncation  of 
the  body,  and  the  feathered  portions  of  the  wings  are  still  more  or  less 
naturalistic,  as  on  the  archaic  elcctrum  coins.  The  reverse  type  is  now 
turned  to  the  right,  and  this  direction  remains  unchanged  in  all  the  suc- 
ceeding gold  issues,  as  well  as  on  all  other  silver  and  bronze  issues  struck 
hereafter. 


Fig.  8 Fig.  9 


Fig.  S,  Maenad  head  (PI.  I,  19)  shows  the  beginning  of  the  separation 
of  the  far  wing  from  the  body  of  the  horse  and  the  feathered  parts  of  the 
wings  conventionally  schematized. 

Fig.- 9,  Hermes’  head  (PI.  I,  25)  marks  the  complete  development  of 
the  schematic  treatment  of  the  wings,  a sort  of  “ladder”  pattern  running 
down  the  middle  of  the  right  wing  and  finishing  off  the  inside  of  the  left 
wing,  and  fine  cross-hatching  appearing  on  the  feathered  portions  of  both, 
wings. 


I-'ig.  10  Fig.  11 


Fig.  10,  Zeus  head  (PI.  II,  22)  shows  the  same  details  of  treatment  and 
a larger  size  of  type  and  flan. 

Fig.  11,  Zeus  with  sceptre  (PI.  Ill,  2)  of  still  larger  size  of  type  and 
flan,  exhibits  the  highest  development  of  style  in  a finely  proportioned 
vigorous  Pegasos,  of  which  several  different  dies  exist.  ' 

The  wing  of  the  Sphinx  on  the  coins  of  Chios  shows  a similar  evolution 
from  the  archaic  style,  which  also  prevails  through  the  transitional  period, 
although  this  “modernization”  is  effected  suddenly  (in  the  tetradrachms  of 
c.  440-420  b.c.)  and  not  by  degrees  as  in  the  Lampsakene  coins. 
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Fig.  12  Fig.  13  Fig.  14 


Fig.  12,  Aktaion  head  (PL  III,  14),  Fig.  13,  Ivabeiros  head  (PI.  Ill,  26), 
and  Fig.  14,  Aphrodite  (?)  head  (PI.  Ill,  33),  illustrate  the  gradual  decline 
in  style  which  is  most  evident  in  the  carelessly  done  reverse  of  the  Kabeiros 
head  — a beautiful  type,  and  the  sadly  inferior  style  of  the  Aphrodite  (?) 
staters. 

Enough  has  been  said  in  justification  of  our  arrangement  of  the  staters 
from  the  standpoint  of  style.  It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  the  evidence 
of  two  hoards  containing  Lampsakene  staters  confirmed  our  arrangement. 
Sometime  ago,  Six1,  taking  the  style  of  the  reverses  as  a guide,  had  arranged 
the  twenty  types  known  to  him  in  a chronological  order  which  in  many 
points  corresponds  with  our  own.  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  British  Museum,  was 
once  kind  enough  to  give  the  writer  a letter  written  to  the  late  Mr.  Wroth 
by  Six,  dated  Amsterdam,  May  18,  1892,  in  which  the  distinguished  numis- 
matist, to  whom  our  science  is  indebted  for  so  many  of  its  most  original  and 
learned  contributions,2  outlined  his  idea  of  the  grouping  of  the  Lampsakene 
staters  into  two  groups,  according  to  the  two  finds.  Lobbecke3  also,  and 
Green  well, 4 in  publishing  these  finds  which  were  made  about  1888  at  Avola, 
near  Syracuse,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  probably  in  the  Troad,  made  very  just 
observations  upon  the  differences  of  style  shown  by  the  coins  in  the  finds. 
Of  the  latter  hoard,  Lobbecke  wrote  that  all  of  the  staters  appeared  to  be 
later  than  those  of  the  Avola  hoard,  the  flan  of  the  former  being  larger  and 
flatter,  and  the  incuse  square  almost  disappearing  — the  workmanship  in 
certain  staters  showing  already  that  a decline  in  style  had  set  in.  Greenwell 
wrote  of  the  facing  Satyr  head  which  came  from  the  Avola  find,  "This  fine 
stater  of  Lampsacus,  of  an  earlier  issue  than  some  of  those  presently  to  be 
noticed,5  formed  part  of  a hoard  lately  found  in  Sicily."  And,  again,  in 
discussing  the  Asia  Minor  find,  he  wrote,  “Two  of  them  appear  to  belong 
to-  the  later  issue  of  gold  staters  of  Lampsacus,  a,nd  probably  do  not  date 
from  a time  earlier  than  that  of  Philip  II  of  Macedon.” 

1 Num.  Chron.  1SSS,  p.  111. 

2 It  was  Six  who  first  called  attention  to  the  Boiotian  inscription  of  the  middle  of  the  Fourth  Century 
b.c.,  which  mentions  gold  staters  of  Lampsakos  (Electrum  Coinage,  p.  10),  as  this  letter  proves. 

3 Zeit.  f.  Num.  1890,  p.  179. 

4 Num.  Chron.  1S90,  p.  25. 

6 Namely,  those  from  the  Asia  Minor  hoard. 
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The  Avola  find1  contained  seven  different  types  as  follows2:  a figure- 
type,  Apollo  seated  (PI.  I,  0),  and  the  head-types,  Satyr  facing  (PI.  II,  2), 
Demcter  r.  (PI.  I,  15),  Hermes  1.  (PI.  I,  22),  Herakles  1.  (PI.  I,  29),  Athena  1. 
(PI.  II,  8)  and  Maenad  1.  with  sakkos  (PI.  II,  12).  The  Asia  Minor  find3 
contained  these  seven  types:  Athena  1.  (PI.  II,  G),  Maenad  head  with  sakkos 
(PI.  II,  10),  Zeus  with  sceptre  (PI.  Ill,  2),  Aktaion  1.  (PI.  Ill,  14),  Hckate  1. 
(PI.  Ill,  19),  Kabciros  1.  (PI.  Ill,  25  or  27)  and  Aphrodite  1.  (PI.  Ill,  35). 

The  contents  of  these  two  hoards  correspond  roughly  with  the  pro- 
nouncedly earlier  and  later  styles  noticeable  in  the  coinage  as  may  be 
rather  easily  discerned  at  first  view,  for  the  Avola  hoard  had  none  of  the 
staters  which  are  of  the  later  style,  while  the  Asia  Minor  hoard  contained 
none  of  the  earlier  staters.  The  most  important  point  for  argument  is 
that  the  two  staters  common  to  both  hoards,  the  Athena  and  Maenad  with 
sakkos  types,  belong  to  our  middle  group,  so  that,  granted  the  early  and 
late  character  of  the  two  hoards  respectively,  it  is  most  natural  to  find  that 
the  types  of  an  intermediate  group  are  common  to  both  hoards. 

If,  therefore,  we  ean  date  the  Athena  and  Maenad  types  which  seem  to 
have  been  consecutive  issues  from  their  reverses,  and  according  to  style  are 
the  latest  staters  in  the  Avola  hoard,  we  should  give  the  date  of  these  staters 
as  the  probable  date  of  deposit.  Now  the  find  was  reported  as  containing 
besides  the  Lampsakene  staters,  one  hundred  and  fifty  silver  Pegasi  of 
Corinth  and  her  colonies,  fourteen  hundred-litra  gold  pieces  of  Syracuse, 
one  gold  stater  of  Abydos,  and  four  Persian  darics.  Lobbecke  assumed, 
quite  logically  enough  from  his  information,  that  the  date  of  deposit  was 
c.  320  b.c.,  the  limit  furnished  by  the  silver  coins.  We  have  it,  however, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Arthur  Evans,4  that  the  Avola  find  was  in  reality 
a composite  one,  made  up  of  two  separate  finds  which  had  been  unearthed 
in  Sicily  at  about  this  same  time.  If  the  hoard  was  really  made  up  of  two 
separate  finds  — one  composed  of  gold  and  one  of  silver  coins,  then  the 
period  represented  by  the  coins  in  the  gold  hoard  would  extend  from  about 

1 Num.  Chron.  1890,  p.  25;  Zeit.  f.  Num.  1890,  p.  169  f. 

2 There  were  fourteen  staters  in  the  hoard  but  five  of  the  coins  were  not  seen  by  Lobbecke  and  two 
were  duplicates  of  the  seven  above  enumerated. 

* Num.  Chron.  1890,  p.  26  f.;  Zeit.  f.  Num.,  1890,  p.  178. 

4 Num.  Chron.  1891,  p.  297,  note  22.  “According  to  my  own  information  more  than  one  find  has 
been  discovered  in  the  same  Sicilian  district  within  the  last  few  years,  and  I have  myself  seen  specimens  of 
two  hoards  of  very  different  composition,  one  apparently  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  Fourth  Century 
and  the  other  from  the  beginning  of  the  Third.  The  coins  described  by  Herr  lobbecke  seem  to  me  to 
belong  to  two  distinct  hoards,  one  of  early  gold  coins  including  besides  the  Syracusan,  staters  of  Lampsakos 
and  Abydos  and  a Persian  darie;  the  other  of  the  late  silver  coins,  Pegasi,  etc.” 

Dr.  P.  Orsi,  in  the  latest  account  of  this  hoard,  Atti  e Mem.,  1917,  p.  7,  note  1,  states  that  the 
gold  coins  were  contained  in  one  clay  vase,  the  silver  in  another,  aecording  to  report,  but  agrees  with  Evans 
that  this  report  may  have  been  incorrect  and  that  there  were  probably  two  separate  and  distinct  finds. 
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413  b.c.,  the  date  of  the  Syracusan  gold  coins,  to  whatever  date  we  should 
assign  to  the  Athena  and  Maenad  heads,  the  latest  staters  in  the  hoard 
according  to  the  criteria  of  style. 

It  so  happens  that  these  two  types  are  very  closely  allied  by  their 
reverses  to  the  staters  bearing  a head  of  a Persian  satrap  (PI.  II,  15-17). 
This  type  follows  in  our  scheme  next  but  one1  upon  the  aforesaid  types. 
The  Persian  satrap  type  appears  in  three  examples,  all  very  rare  and  inter- 
esting coins.  The  specimen,  PI.  II,  15,  from  the  Hunterian  collection  in 
Glasgow,  was  long  the  only  example  known.  Later  on,  the  Paris  cabinet 
acquired  the  stater,  PI.  II,  16;  and  M.  Jameson  has  the  third  specimen, 
PI.  II,  17.  The  Glasgow  coin  does  not  give  any  suggestion  of  being  more 
than  a typical  head  of  a satrap,  but  the  two  newer  examples  show  most 
decidedly  that  portraiture  is  here  intended,  for  there  is  more  expression  in 
both  these  heads.  This  portrait  can  hardly  be  that  of  anyone  else  than 
Orontas,  who  was  satrap  of  Mysia  and  Ionia,  c.  362-345  b.c.2  Orontas 
struck  silver  coins  at  Lampsakos  bearing  a head  of  Athena  helmeted  to  the  left, 
not  dissimilar  in  style  to  the  Athena  head  on  the  gold  staters,  and  having  on 
the  reverse  the  Lampsakene  arms,  a fore-part  of  Pegasos  and  his  name 
OPONTA.3 

The  occasion  of  the  issue  of  these  satrapal  coins  at  Lampsakos  is 
undoubtedly  as  Six  first  pointed  out,  and  Babelon  has  further  developed, 
the  revolt  of  the  satraps  against  Artaxerxes  II  Mnemon,  c.  362  b.c.  If 
Orontas  issued  the  staters  of  Lampsakos  with  the  portrait  of  himself  on  the 
occasion  of  the  revolt  against  the  Persian  King,  c.  362  b.c.,  then  the  staters 
with  Athena  and  Maenad  heads  were  issued  just  before  this  date,  provided 
our  sequence  of  types  be  correct. 

A consideration  of  the  style  of  the  coins  which  belong  to  our  third 
group  will  perhaps  serve  to  strengthen  this  conclusion.  Here  we  are  wholly 
on  that  rather  unstable  and  shifting  basis  of  style.  The  third  group  of 
staters  begins,  according  to  our  arrangement,  almost  immediately  with  the 
Hera  and  Zeus  staters  (PI.  II,  30  f.)  which  represent  the  highest  attainment 
of  art  on  Lampsakene  staters.  The  Zeus  head,  particularly  that  which 
was  clearly  the  earliest  die,  PI.  II,  31-35,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  creations 

1 A facing  helmeted  head  of  Athena,  PI.  II,  14,  intervenes. 

2 Babelon,  Traite  II2,  p.  105  f,  explains  the  gold  issue  as  insurrectional,  and  thus  accounts  for  the  lack 
of  any  royal  inscription  or  type.  The  head  has  been  ascribed  to  Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazos  by  Head, 
but  in  the  Hist.  Num.2,  p.  597,  this  eminent  authority  agrees  with  Babelon’s  assignment  to  Orontas.  The 
former  satraps  come  too  early  in  the  Fourth  Century  for  this  Lampsakene  stater  which,  according  to  our 
classification,  was  struck  c.  360  b.c.,  and  Spithridates,  a third  possibility  inasmuch  as  we  have  his  satrapal 
coins  from  our  mint,  comes  too  late,  since  his  coins  were  probably  struck  under  the  authority  of  Darius  III 
Codomannus  when  the  latter  was  preparing  to  resist  the  invasion  of  Alexander. 

3 Babelon,  Traits  IIs,  pi.  lxxxviii,  15. 
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of  the  die-sinker,  a majestic  yet  genial  type  of  Zeus  head.  The  later  dies 
(PI.  Ill,  3-7),  excellent  as  they  seem  by  themselves,  arc  much  harder  and 
more  expressionless  than  the  first  die,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
type  first  created  was  merely  copied  over  and  over  again.  The  heads  of 
Nike,  of  Heraklcs  as  Omphalc,  of  Aktaion  and  Hckate  arc  all  on  the  highest 
plane  of  excellence.  These  types  are  the  culmination  of  the  art  of  the 
series  and,  given  the  number  of  types  which  precede  these  staters  and  the 
admitted  beginning  of  the  coinage,  c.  390  b.c.,  the  date  c.  350  b.c.  would 
seem  to  suit  the  style  of  these  staters  and  to  harmonize  with  the  inferences 
we  have  drawn  from  the  study  of  the  reverses.  But,  of  course,  the  only 
soundly  based  date  is  that  which  we  can  infer  from  the  stater  which,  as 
seems  likely,  bears  the  portrait  head  of  Orontas.  Then,  if  our  order  of 
issues  is  correct,  the  latest  coins  of  the  Avola  hoard  were  struck  just  previous 
to  362  b.c.,  which  furnishes  us  with  an  approximate  date  for  the  burial  of 
this  hoard. 

The  date  of  deppsit  of  the  Asia  Minor  hoard  will  depend  upon  the  date 
which  is  chosen  for  the  end  of  the  Lampsakcne  issues  since  it  contained 
examples  of  staters,  which,  according  to  our  arrangement,  are  the  latest  of 
the  series.  The  date  given  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  for  the  lower 
limit  of  the  stater  coinage  is  “c.  350  b.c.”  This  date  according  to  the 
foregoing  hypotheses  would  be  much  too  early.  Six  and  Babelon  have 
supposed  that  the  stater  coinage  of  Lampsakos  was  not  immediately  ended 
by  the  appearance  of  Philip’s  staters,  c.  359-336  b.c.,  but  only  when  Alex- 
ander’s staters  had  begun  to  flood  the  markets  of  Asia  Minor.  This  view 
seems  in  itself  more  probable,  and,  it  should  be  noted,  is  that  accepted  also 
for  the  period  of  cessation  of  the  issues  of  elcctrum  at  Kyzikos.1  Further- 
more, there  are  two  staters  in  the  third  group  which  ex  hypothesi  would 
be  subsequent  to  c.  350  b.c.,  which  bear  types  quite  possibly  referring  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  These  are,  namely,  the  stater  with  a youthful  male 
head  without  attributes,  PI.  IV,  22,  and  the  Zeus  Ammon  head,  PI.  Ill,  23, 
both  unique  coins  in  the  Paris  cabinet.  The  former  has  been  called  an 
Achilles  head,  but  this  is  obviously  a mere  guess.  The  head  is  the  only 
male  head  in  the  series  which  has  no  defining  attribute  to  enable  us  to 
describe  it  as  that  of  some  deity.  There  is  also  a female  head  without 
attributes  in  the  series  which  has  been  called  that  of  theeponomous  heroine 
of  Lampsakos,  who  was  called  Lampsakc.  This  is  far  from  being  an  improb- 
able suggestion  since  the  local  nymph  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  the 
Greek  coin  types.  For  the  male  head  without  attributes,  we  are  at  a loss 
for  a name.  It  can  scarcely  be  a personification  like  that  of  the  founder, 

1 Cf.  Die  Elektron  Pragung  von  Kyzikos  by  II.  v.  Fritze  in  Nomisma  VII. 
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for  in  this  case  the  reputed  founder  was  a woman,  and  her  grave  was  even 
shown  at  Lampsakos  in  Plutarch’s  day.  Six  once  suggested  that  this  head 
represented  Alexander  the  Great.  He  considered  that  the  Zeus  Ammon 
type  and  the  Maenad  head  with  the  flying  hair,  PI.  I,  32f.,  represented 
Alexander’s  reputed  father  whom  he  claimed  as  divine  ancestor,  and  his 
mother,  Olympias,  about  whose  participation  in  the  orgiastic  rites  of  the 
Bacchic  cult  many  stories  were  told.  The  interpretation  of  the  Maenad 
head  as  that  of  Olympias  may  easily  be  dismissed  as  over-fanciful.  Besides 
it  is  one  of  the  early  staters,  not  one  of  the  later  style.  But  it  may  be  con- 
ceded that  the  reverse  of  the  young  male  head  without  attributes,  otherwise 
nameless,  has  a somewhat  Alexandrine  character;  that  its  reverse  type  is 
of  the  same  style  as  that  of  the  Zeus  Ammon  stater,  and  that  both  belong  to 
a period  which  we  should  regard  as  towards  the  end  of  the  series.  All  this 
being  so,  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  that  the  two  types  may  refer  to 
Alexander,  the  former  being  a sort  of  disguised  portrait.  These  types  may, 
as  Six  ingeniously  imagined,  have  been  chosen  by  the  city  to  show  its  grati- 
tude to  Alexander  for  his  forebearance  in  sparing  the  inhabitants  in  his 
victorious  march  into  Asia  Minor  in  334  b.c.1  If  then  these  are  types 
connected  with  Alexander  and  only  three  more  types  subsequent  to  these 
are  known,  we  may  assume  that  the  coinage  lasted  down  to  c.  330  b.c. 
This  dating  harmonizes  with  the  supposition  that  Orontas  struck  the 
satrapal  portrait  stater,  and  perhaps  also  the  Athena  head,  PI.  II,  5-8,  for 
this  type  would  then  fall  into  the  exact  middle  of  the  period  c.  390-330  b.c., 
and  its  style  quite  suits  such  a date. 

The  discussion  of  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  coinage  will  be  taken 
up  in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  first  type,  Herakles  and  the 
serpent  — the  type  which  gives  us  the  data  for  determining  when  the 
coinage  began. 

A valuable  test  of  the  order  of  the  Lampsakene  issues  as  here  proposed, 
is  afforded  by  the  opportunity  to  place  an  unpublished  type  in  the  series 
and  to  see  whether  the  style  of  the  reverse  and  the  other  criteria,  style  of 
obverse,  size  of  type  and  flan,  height  of  relief,  are  in  accord.  The  Jameson 
stater,  No.  38,  fig.  15  (see  Cat.  of  Types),  a youthful  Dionysos  type, 
is  very  easily  recognized  as  one  of  the  latest  issues  from  the  style  of  both 
obverse  and  reverse.  The  Pegasos  is  done  in  the  negligent  style  of  the 
close  of  the  series  — a style  which,  at  first  glance,  is  suggestive  of  the 
earliest  issues  in  the  treatment  of  the  wings,  but  which  is  soon  seen  to  be 
not  the  early  imperfect  style  but  the  debased  style  which  followed  the  high 
perfection  of  the  coins  of  the  middle  and  third  group.  This  negligent  style 

1 Droysen,  Hist,  de  l’Hell&iisme,  I,  p.  189. 
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of  Pegasos  is  found  in  the  staters,  PI.  Ill,  12  f,  and  the  closest  approxi- 
mation to  our  stater  is  the  reverse  of  PI.  Ill,  23,  the  Zeus  Ammon  type. 
This  position  in  the  series  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  larger  size  of 
the  obverse  type  and  flan,  and  the  broader  style  of  the  head.  The  sum- 
mary treatment  of  the  hair,  the  large  size  of  the  ivy  leaves  are  on  a par  with 
these  features  of  the  bearded  Dionysos  head,  PI.  Ill,  21.  While  the  stater 
lacks  the  delicacy  of  the  early  Maenad  heads,  PI.  I,  19,  20,  and  of  the 
female  Satyr,  PI.  Ill,  13,  it  is  dignified  and  noble  in  expression,  and  like  all 
of  the  Lampsakene  types  with  the  exception  of  the  head  copied  from  Athe- 
nian coinage  PI.  Ill,  29,  it  has  beauty  and  originality  of  style. 

CATALOGUE  OF  TYPES 

\ Infant  Herakles,  nude,  kneeling  to  r.,  strangling  a serpent  with  each  hand,  r. 
arm  raised,  1.  lowered  ; crepundia  over  1.  shoulder  and  under  r.  arm  ; ground  line. 

It7  Forepart  of  a winged  horse  to  1.,  rounded  wings,  feathered,  1.  raised,  r.  low- 
ered ; 1.  wing  in  three  sections,  the  one  joining  the  body  plain,  middle  one  dotted,  outer 
one  feathered  ; row  of  dots  at  termination  of  horse’s  body. 

a . 18  x 14mm.  8.44  gr.  Boston  (Greenwell- Warren);  I -a.1  Plate  I,  1 

Cat.  Ivanoff,  No.  192  (S.  W.  & II.,  June,  1863);  Brandis,  Miinz.-Mass.  u.  Gewichtswesen,  p. 

409;  Greenwell,  Nuin.  Chron.  1880,  p.  12,  pi.  i,  11;  Gardner, Types  of  Greek  Coins,  p.  33,  pi.  xvi, 
8;  Regling,  Sammlung  Warren,  So.  1002,  ph  xxiii  ; Gardner,  Gold  Coinage  of  Asia,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  British  Academy,  III,  1908,  pi.  ii,  9;  Jour.  Inter,  dc  Xum.  (hereinafter  abbre- 
viated to  J.  I.  X.)  1902,  la,  pi.  i,  1. 

b.  16mm.  8.43  gr.  (pierced).  Paris  (Old  Collection);  Il-yS.  Plate  I,  2 

Pellerin,  Itecueil,  II,  p.  51,  pi.  xlix,  22;  Sestini,  Liettere  e Dissertazioni  (Livorno,  1779)  IV, 

p.  70,  pi.  v,  2;  Eckhel,  Doctrina  Nuin.  Vet.  II,  p.  456;  Mionnet,  Cat.  d’Empreintes,  p.  42,  Xo.  827, 
and  Descr.  de  Mdd.  II,  p.  559,  Xo.  284;  Sestini,  Stateri  Antichi,  p.  64,  Xo.  13,  pi.  vi,  10;  Wadd- 
ington,  Ilev.  Xuin.  1863,  pi.  x,  5;  Brandis,  op.  cit.y  p.  409;  Babelon,  Traitd  II2,  Xo.  2529,  pi. 
clxx,  28;  J.  I.  X.  1902,  Xo.  Ib,  pi.  i,  2. 

a and  5,  different  obverse  and  reverse  dies. 

2 Helle,  wearing  chiton  and  himation,  seated  sidewise  on  a mm  which  advances 
to  1.  with  raised  fore-legs. 

Kr  Similar. 

a2  16mm.  8.41  gr.  Berlin  (Prokesch-Osten)  ; I -a.  Plate  I,  3 

Prokesch-Osten,  Arch.  Zeitung,  1849  (Denk.  u.  Forsch.  Xo.  10,  p.  97),  pi.  x,  2;  Gerhard, 
ibul.j  1853  (D.  u.  F.  Xo.  58,  p.  116),  pi.  lviii,  9;  Prok.-O.,  Inedita  nieiner  Sammlung,  1854,  Xo. 
282,  p.  50,  pi.  iv,  8;  Brandis,  op.  cit .,  p.  410;  Zeit.  f.  Xum.  1877,  p.  5;  J.  1.  X.  1902,  2a,  pi.  i,3. 

1 The  Roman  and  Greek  numerals  following  the  weight  and  present  location  of  each  coin  in- 
dicate the  obverse  and  reverse  dies  in  serial  numbering  for  each  type,  and  their  combinations. 

2 Example  a was  purchased  in  1848  at  Livadhia  (Lebedeia,  Boiotia),  by  Prokesch-Osten  who 
describes  another  specimen  (Arch.  Zeit.  1849,  p.  97)  of  the  same  weight  but  less  well  preserved, 
which  he  bought  in  Orchomenos  and  ceded  to  II.  P.  Borrell,  in  Smyrna.  This  second  specimen 
is  doubtless  the  de  Luynes  coin,  b. 
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b.  16mm.  8.44  gr.  Paris  (de  Luynes);  II-a.  Plate  I,  4 

Brandis,  op.  tit.,  p.  410;  Babelon,  Traitd  II2,  No.  2530,  pi.  clxx,  29;  Cat.  Borrell,  No.  134 
(S.  & W.,  London,  1852);  J.  I.  N.  1902,  2b,  pi.  i,  4. 

a and  b,  different  obverse  dies  but  same  reverse  die.  Reverse  die  of  Type  2 iden- 
tical with  that  of  Type  1 b,  the  only  case  in  the  whole  series  where  the  same  reverse 
die  is  combined  with  two  different  obverse  dies. 

3 Young  male  head,  Perseus  (?),  helmeted  1.,  hair  falls  in  loose  locks;  visor  of 
helmet  ends  in  a volute  ornament;  above  volute  is  a small  wing;  below  the  wing,  a 
volute. 

It?  Similar,  horse  to  r.,  r.  wing  raised,  1.  lowered ; middle  section  of  r.  wing 
widens  out  from  a row  of  dots  to  an  even  row  of  feathers. 

a.  16mm.  8.40  gr.  Paris;  uniqne.1  Plate  I,  5 

Babelon,  Traitd  II2,  No.  2547,  pi.  elxxi,  14.  (“  t6te  imberbe  d’Atys  ”). 

4 Orpheus,  wearing  “ Phrygian  ” cap,  with  flaps  at  back  and  side,  talaric  chiton 
girdled  at  waist,  and  himation  thrown  back  from  shoulders,  seated  to  r.  on  rock ; rests 
r.  elbow  on  knee  and  supports  chin  with  r.  hand ; on  1.  knee  supports  lyre  from  which 
hangs  a strap  ; ground  line. 

It?  Similar,  no  row  of  dots  at  termination  of  horse’s  body. 

a . 16mm.  8.40  gr.  Berlin  (Lobbecke)  ; I -a.  Plate  I,  6 

From  the  Avola  Find.  Lobbecke,  Zeit.  f.  Num.  1890,  p.  170,  No.  9,  pi.  vi  (x),  9;  J I.  N. 

1902,  4b,  pi.  i,  7. 

b.  16mm.  8.43  gr.  Paris  (Waddington)  ; 11-$.  Plate  I,  7. 

Babelon,  Kev.  Num.  1897,  p.  319,  No.  868,  pi.  vii,  12  = Inv.  Wadd.  pi.  ii,  12,  and  Traitd 

II2,  No.  2532,  pi.  clxx,  31;  J.  1.  N.  1902,  4a,  pi.  i,  6. 
a and  b,  different  obverse  and  reverse  dies. 

5 Thetis  or  a Nereid,  semi-nude,  limbs  draped,  hair  long,  seated  to  1.  on  dolphin 
to  r.,  holding  in  r.  hand  knemides,  and  on  1.  arm,  a shield  (arms  of  Achilles?). 

It?  Similar. 

a . 16mm.  8.41  gr.  Paris  (Old  Coll.)  ; unique.  Plate  I,  8 

Mionnet,  Cat  d’Empreintes,  p.  42,  No.  825;  Sestini,  Lett,  e Diss.  (Berlin,  1805),  VII,p.  3G, 
pi.  iii,  6,  and  Stateri  Antichi,  p.  65,  No.  16,  pi.  vi,  13;  Mionnet,  Descr.  de  Mdd.  II,  p.  559,  No. 
285;  Brandis,  op.  til.,  p.  410;  Babelon,  Traitd  II2,  No.  2531,  pi.  clxx,  30;  Imhoof-Blumer,  J.  I. 
N.  1908,  p.  134,  pi.  viii,  44;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  3a,  pi.  i,  5. 

6 An  archer  kneeling  to  r.  on  r.  knee,  1.  elbow  resting  on  1.  knee,  holding  in  1. 
hand  an  upright  bow,  together  with  an  arrow ; his  r.  arm  drawn  back  from  the  body 
hangs  down  with  open  palm  ; he  wears  a cap  with  loose  flaps  bound  with  a ribbon  of 
which  the  ends  are  tied  in  a bow-knot;  a long-sleeved  chiton  girdled  at  the  waist; 
anazyrides , and  shoes  turned  up  at  the  toe ; over  the  chiton,  he  wears  a close-fitting 
jacket  of  some  padded  material  or  leather,  laced  down  the  front,  with  short  caps  over 
the  arms ; ground  line. 

R?  Similar. 

1 Another  example  was  once  in  the  Fozzi  Collection,  but  it  was  possibly  not  genuine.  It 
does  not  appear  in  the  Pozzi  Sale  Catalogue,  1920. 
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a . 16mm.  8.42  gr.  Berlin  (Lobbeeke) ; unique.  Plate  I,  9 

J.  1.  N.  1902, p.  8,  ami  Zeit.  f.  Num.  xxxii,  pp.  1-14,  pi.  i,  1. 

7 Nike,  winged,  semi-nude,  with  drapery  about  the  legs,  kneels  1.  on  a nun  seated 
to  1. ; with  her  1.  hand  she  seizes  1.  horn  of  rain,  and  holds  back  its  head,  while  in  her 
r.  hand,  she  holds  a knife  pointed  at  the  ram’s  throat. 

By  Similar. 

a.  IGmm.  8.42  gr.  London  (formerly  Sir  II.  Weber);  unique.  Plate  I,  10 

Greemvell,  Num.  Chron.  18S5,  p.  10,  pi.  i,  9;  Babe  Ion,  Traittf  II2,  No.  2584,  pi.  dxx,  38; 
Head,  llist.  Num.  p.  529,  fig.  270;  J.  1.  N.  1902,  Ga,  pi.  i,  9. 

The  example  in  Cat.  Monn.  gr.  ant.,  No.  509,  pi.  xi  (Itollin  et  Feuardent,  Paris, 
May,  1910),  weighing  only  3.40  gr.,  was  a forgery  and  withdrawn  from  the  sale. 

8 Head  of  a Satyr,  facing,  slightly  to  1.,  with  straight  hair  brushed  back  from 
the  forehead,  and  flowing  beard  cropped  short  between  the  long  drooping  moustache, 
and  with  pointed  animal’s  ears. 

ltr  Similar. 

a.  15mm.  8.41  gr.  Berlin  (Lobbeeke) ; I-a.  Plate  I,  11 

From  the  Avola  Find.  Lobbeeke,  Zcit.  f.  Num.  1890,  p.  1G9,  No.  3,  pi.  vi  (x),3;  J.  I.N. 
1902,  3*2b,  pi.  iii,  10. 

5.  15mm.  8.43  gr.  Paris  (Waddington)  ; 1-/3.  Plate  I,  12 

Babelon,  ltev.  Num.  1897,  p.  318,  No.  851,  pi.  vii,  9 **  Inv.  Wadd.  pi.  ii,  9,  and  Traitd  II2, 
No.  2501,  pi.  clxxii,  5;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  32c,  pi.  iii,  17. 

<?.  16mm.  8.39  gr.  Boston  (Greenwell-Warren) ; II-/?.  Plate  I,  13 

From  the  Avola  Find.  Greemvell,  Num.  Chron.  1890,  p.  25,  pi.  iii,  11 ; ltegling,  Saturn.  War- 
ren, No.  1011,  pi.  xxiii;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  32a,  pi.  iii,  15. 

d.  16mm.  8.33  gr.  Jameson,  Paris ; II-/?.  Plate  I,  14 

Cat.  Sandeman/  No.  230,  pi.  iv  (S.  W.  II.,  London,  June,  1911);  Cat.  Jameson,  No.  1444a, 
pi.  xcv  (Paris,  1913). 

a-rf,  two  obverse  dies  — a and  6,  c and  d identical ; two  reverse  dies — 6,  c,  and 
dy  identical. 

9 Head  of  Demeter  r.,  wearing  eorn  wreath,  hair  rolled. 

V/  Similar. 

a.  15mm.  8.38  gr.  Berlin  (Lobbeeke)  ; I -a.  Plate  I,  15 

From  the  Avola  Find.  Lobbeeke,  Zeit.  f.  Num.  1890,  p.  1G9,  No.  4,  pi.  vi  (x),  4;  J.  1.  N. 

1902,  17b,  pi.  ii,  10. 

b.  14mm.  8.42  gr.  London;  II-/?.  Plate  I,  16 

From  the  Avola  Find.  Wroth,  Num.  Chron.  1890,  p.  324,  No.  24,  pi.  xix,  14,  and  B.  M.  C. 

Mvsia,  No.  23,  pi.  xix,  1;  Farnell,  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  111,  Coin  Plate,  20;  Babelon,  Traitd 
II2,  No.  2545,  pi.  clxxi,  12;  Num.  Chron.  1891,  p.  11G;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  17a,  pi.  ii,  9. 

a and  by  different  obverse  and  reverse  dies. 

10  Head  of  Dionysus  1.,  bearded,  wearing  ivy  wreath  with  a buneh  of  ivy  berries 
over  the  forehead. 

Similar. 
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a.  16mm.  8.41  gr.  London  (formerly  Sir  H.  Weber)  ; unique.  Plate  I,  17 

Green  well,  Num  Cliron.  1893,  p.  85;  Weber,  Num.  Chron.  189G,  p.  23,  No.  43,  pi.  ii,  19; 
Babelon,  Traitd  II2,  No.  2553;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  24a,  pi.  iii,  1. 

n Head  of  a Maenad  1.,  hair  rolled,  loose  locks  falling  on  neck;  wearing  ivy 
wreath  with  berries,  ear-ring  with  a single  pendant,  and  necklace. 

W Similar. 

a.  17  mm.  8.42  gr.  Berlin  (Fox);  I -a.  Plate  I,  18 

Numismata  Antiqua  (Pembroke  Coll.),  1740,  pi.  iv,  9;  Sestini,  Stateri  Antichi,  p.  03,  No.  8, 

pi.  vi,  0;  Cat.  Pembroke,  No.  880  (Sotheby,  London,  July,  1S48);  Brandis,  op.  eft.,  p.  410;  Leake, 
Num.  Ilell.  (As.  Gr.)  p.  72;  Six,  Num.  Cliron.  1888,  p.  Ill,  No.  9;  Babelon,  Traitd  II2,  No.  2550, 
pi.  clxxi,  24;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  27a,  pi.  iii,  10. 

b . 16 nun.  8.45  gr.  (Formerly  Philipsen)  ; II-/3.  Plate  I,  19 

Cat.  Philipsen,  No.  1791,  pi.  xxi  (Hirscli  XXV,  Munich,  Nov,  1909);  Cat.  Monn.  gr.  ant. 

pi.  xxix,  794  (Naville  et  Cie,  Geneva,  1922). 

c.  18mm.  8.88  gr.  Jameson,  Paris;  III-/3.  Plate  I,  20 

Found  in  Egypt.  Babelon,  Traitd  II2,  No.  2550,  pi.  clxxi,  23;  Cat.  Jameson,  No.  1438,  pi. 

lxxiii,  Paris,  1913.  From  the  Avierino  Coll.  = (?)  Dr.  Eddd,  Ras.  Num.  1909,  p.  55. 

a-c , three  obverse  dies;  two  reverse  dies  — b and  c identical. 

\2  Head  of  young  Pan  1.,  beardless,  with  a goat’s  horn. 

Similar. 

a.  16mm.  8.87  gr.  Boston  (Perkins) ; unique.  Plate  I,  21 

Found  in  Crete.  Svoronos,  J.  I.  N.  1899,  p.  301,  pi.  IA',  12;  Cat.  of  Perkins  Coll.  pi.  v, 
428;  Babelon,  Traitd  II2,  No.  2500,  pi.  clxxii,  4;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  31a,  pi.  iii,  14. 

J3  Head  of  young  Hermes  1.,  hair  short,  wearing  flat  petasos,  without  wings,  on 
top  of  which,  a button ; band  of  petasos  visible. 

W Similar,  but  middle  section  of  r.  wing  has  now  evolved  into  a “ladder  pat- 
tern” which  begins  to  be  seen  also  on  the  lowered  1.  wing.1 

a.  16mm.  8.45  gr.  Berlin  (Lobbeeke)  ; I-a.  Plate  I,  22 

From  the  Avola  Find.  Lobbeeke,  Zeit.  f.  Num.  1890,  pi.  vi  (x),  7;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  ISb,  pi. 

ii,  12. 

b.  17mm.  8.55  gr.  (Formerly  O’Hagan)  ; II-$.  Plate  I,  23 

Cat.  O’Hagan,  No.  535,  pi.  ix  (S.  W.  Sc  II.,  London,  May,  1908). 

e . 16mm.  8.38  gr.  Jameson,  Paris  (formerly  Durufle)  ; III-7.  Plate  I,  24 

Cat.  Jameson,  No.  1430,  pi.  lxxiii  (Paris,  1913). 

d . 17mm.  8.45  gr.  Paris  (Waddington)  ; IV-7.  Plate  1,  25 

Babelon,  Rev.  Num.  1897,  p.  318,  No.  800,  pi.  vii,  4 — Inv.  Wadd.  pi.  ii,  4,  and  Traitd  II2, 

No.  2546,  pi.  clxxi,  13;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  18a,  pi.  ii,  11. 

e.  18mm.  8.40  gr.  Boston  (Green well-Warren ) ; V-8.  Plate  I,  26 

Greenwell,  Num.  Chron.  1897,  p.  258,  pi.  xi,  11;  Regling,  Samm.  Warren,  No.  1013,  pi. 

xxiii;  J.  I.  Xr.  1902,  18c. 

a-e , five  obverse  dies  ; four  reverse  dies — c and  d identical. 

1 The  feathered  end  of  the  wing  also  from  now  on  shows  a fine  cross-hatching  visible  first 
on  types  Nos.  11  and  12. 
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14  Head  of  Apollo  1.,  liair  rolled,  wearing  a laurel  wreath,  and  a knotted  bande- 
lette,  or  lillet,  which  passes  over  his  front  hair,  back  of  the  ears,  and  hangs  down  on 
either  side. 

Vf  Similar. 

a . 17mm.  8.40  gr.  Munieh;  l-a . Plate  I,  27 

Sestini,  Stateri  Antichi,  p.  G3,  No.  0,  pi.  vi,  7;  Mionnet,  Descr.  de  Mdd.  Sup.  V,  p.  369,  No. 

544;  Brandis,  op.  cit.  p.  410;  Six,  Num.  Chron.  1888,  p.  Ill,  No.  7,  also  p.  110,  note  47;  Babelou, 
Traitd  1 12,  No.  2543,  pi.  clxxi,  9;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  15a,  pi.  ii,  G. 

b.  18ram.  8.41  gr.  Jameson,  Paris  (formerly  Warren);  II-/?.  Plate  I,  28 

Cat.  Jameson,  No.  1440,  pi.  lxxiii  (Paris,  1913);  Begling,  Sainm.  Warren,  No.  1010,  pi. 

xxiii;  Cat.  Well-known  Amateur  (Warren),  No.  99,  pi.  iii  (S.  W.  Sc  II.,  London,  May,  1905); 
Babelon,  Traitd  II2,  No.  2543,  pi.  clxxi,  10. 

a and  J,  different  obverse  and  reverse  dies. 

15  Head  of  bearded  Herakles  I.  in  lion’s  scalp. 
l\r  Similar. 

a.  15mm.  8.40  gr.  Berlin  (Lobbecke) ; unique.  Plate  I,  29 

From  the  Avola  Find.  Lobbecke,  Zeit.  f.  Num.  1890,  p.  1G9,  No.  G,  pi.  vi  (x),  G;  Babelon, 
Traitd  II2,  No.  2557,  pi.  clxxii,  1;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  28a,  pi.  iii,  11. 

\6  Head  of  Demeter  1.,  wearing  a corn  wreath  and  veil,  ear-ring  with  triple 
pendant,  and  necklace. 

I?  Similar. 

a . 17mm.  8.50  gr.  Paris  (Old  Coll.)  ; l-a . Plate  I,  30 

Cat.  Wellenlieim  I,  4890  (Vienna,  1844);  Six,  Num.  Chron.  1888,  p.  Ill,  No.  8,  also  1894, 

p.  310;  Babelon,  Traitd  II2,  No.  2544,  pi.  clxxi,  11;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  1Gb,  pi.  ii,  8. 

b. 1  17  mm.  5.29  gr,  (plated).  London;  II-/J.  Plate  I,  31 

Wroth,  B.  M.  C.  No.  27,  pi.  xix,  5;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  10a,  pi.  ii,  7. 

a and  by  different  obverse  and  reverse  dies. 

17  Head  of  a Maenad  thrown  back,  with  flying  hair,  wearing  ivy  wreath,  with 
berries  over  the  forehead,  ear-ring  with  triple  pendant,  and  necklace;  interwoven  in 
her  hair  is  a diadem,  ends  flying,  sometimes  fringed. 

Ity  Similar. 

a.  16mm.  8.44  gr.  Boston  (Perkins,  formerly  Ashburnham)  ; I-a.  Plate  I,  32 

Cat.  Ashburnham,  No.  151,  pi.  iv  (S.  W.  Sc  II.,  London,  May,  1895);  Cat.  of  Perkins  Coll. 

pi.  v,  429;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  25e. 

b.  17mm.  8.46  gr.  London;  II -a.  Plate  I,  33 

Head,  Guide,  p.  37,  No.  15,  pi.  xviii,  15;  B.  M.  C.  Mysia,  No.  29,  pi.  xix,  7;  ,T.  I.  N.  1902, 

25c,  pi.  iii,  G. 

1 The  second  example  6,  is  a plated  coin,  which  has  been  regarded  by  the  British  Museum 

authorities  as  an  ancient  forgery.  Its  appearance  at  first  glance  is  not  reassuring,  and  one’s  first 
impulse  is  to  condemn  it  from  its  brassy  look  as  a modern  product.  The  obverse,  however  (note 
the  single-drop  ear-ring),  looks  like  ancient  work,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  stigmata  of  a modern 
fabrication,  it  seems  safe  to  consider  it,  with  Wroth,  as  an  ancient  plated  coin. 
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c.  17mm.  8.46  gr.  (Formerly  Caruso)  ; Il-yS. 

Cat.  Mown.  gr.  ant.  (Durufld),  No.  508,  pi.  xii  (R.  et  F.,  Paris,  May,  1910);  Cat.  Collezione 
Caruso,  No.  08,  pi.  ii  (C.  & E.  Canessa,  Naples,  June,  1923). 

d . 16mm.  8.49  gr.  Jameson,  Paris ; III-7.  Plate  I,  34 

Cat.  Jameson,  No.  1444,  pi.  lxxiv  (Paris,  1913)  = (?)  Dr.  Eddd,  Ilass.  Num.  1909,  p.  55. 

e . 16mm.  8.46  gr.  Cambridge  (MeClean)  ; III-8.  Plate  I,  35 

/.  16mm.  8.47  gr.  Bement,  Philadelphia ; IV-8. 

Cat.  Gr.,  Rom.  u.  Byz.  Miinzen,  No.  405,  pi.  xv  (llirsch,  XXXIY,  Munich,  May,  1914); 
Cat.  C.  S.  Bement  Coll.,  pi.  xvii,  250  (New  York,  1921). 

g . 16mm.  8.54  gr.  Yakountchikoff,  Petrograd  (formerly  Hoskier)  ; V-8. 

Cat.  Hoskier,  No.  371,  pi.  xiii  (Hirsch  XX,  Munich,  Nov.  1907  = Ilirscli  XVIII,  No.  2440, 
Munich,  1907). 

h.  16mm.  8.45  gr.  ; V-e. 

Cat.  llirsch  XII,  1904,  No.  230. 

i . 16mm.  8.40  gr.  (Formerly  Pozzi)  ; VI-8. 

Cat.  Monn.  gr.  ant.,  pi.  lxvii,  2229  (Xaville  et  Cie,  Geneva,  1920). 

j.  16mm.  8.38  gr.  ; VI-S. 

Cat.  Monn.  gr.  ant.,  pi.  xxix,  792  (Naville  et  Cie,  Geneva,  1922). 

k.  16mm.  8:42  gr.  (Formerly  Consul  Weber)  ; Vl-e. 

l . 16mm.  gr.  In  commerce  (1914)  ; VI-9. 

m.  16mm.  8.40  gr.  ; Vl-f. 

Cat.  Monn.  gr.  ant.,  pi.  xxix,  793  (Naville  et  Cie,  Geneva,  1922). 

n.  17mm.  8.43  gr.  Berlin  (Prokesch-Osten)  ; VII-77.  Plate  II,  1 

Cat.  Thomas,  No.  1998  (Sotheby,  London,  1844);  Von  Sallet,  Konigl.  Miinz-kabinet,  1877, 

p.  86,  No.  212;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  25d. 

0.  17mm.  8.48  gr.  Glasgow  (Hunter)  ; VIII-0.  Plate  II,  2 

Combe,  Mus.  Hunter,  p.  1G5,  No.  2,  pi.  xxxi,  23;  Mionnet,  Descr.  de  M&l.  II,  p.  5G0,  No. 
290;  Sestini,  Stateri  Autichi,  p.  G3,  No.  7,  pi.  vi,  5;  Brandis,  op.  tit.,  p.  410;  Macdonald,  Hunter 
Coll.  II,  p.  271,  No.  4;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  25f. 

p.  17mm.  8.44  gr.  Paris  (Waddington) ; IX-t.  Plate  II,  3 

Babelon,  Rev.  Num.  1897,  p.  318,  No.  8G2,  pi.  vii,  G = Inv.  Wadd.,  pi.  ii,  G,  and  Traitd  II2, 

No.  2554,  pi.  clxxi,  21;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  25b,  pi.  iii,  5. 

q.  18mra.  8.45  gr.  Paris  (de  Luynes)  ; IX-t.  Plate  II,  4 

De  Luynes,  Choix,  pi,  ix,  18;  Blanchet,  Monn.  gr.,  pi.  v,  5;  Brandis,  op.  tit.,  p.  409;  Im- 

hoof-Blumer,  J.  I.  N.  1908,  p.  130,  pi.  viii,  35;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  25a,  pi.  iii,  4. 

a-q  (seventeen  specimens)  nine  obverse  dies — b and  c;  d and  e;  g and  h ; i-m ; 
p and  q,  identical.  Ten  reverse  dies  — a and  b ; e-g , i,  j ; h,  k;  p,  q,  identical. 

18  Head  of  Athena  1.,  wearing  crested  Athenian  helmet  with  raised  cheek-piece 
and  scroll  ornament ; ear-ring  with  triple  pendant,  and  necklace. 

Similar. 

a.  18mm.  8.42  gr.  Paris  (Waddington) ; I-a.  Plate  II,  5 

Babelon,  Rev.  Num.  1897,  p.  318,  No.  858,  pi.  vii,  2 = Inv.  Wadd.,  pi.  ii,  2,  and  Traitd  II2, 
No.  2540,  pi.  clxxi,  G;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  12a,  pi.  ii,  1. 
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l>.  17mm.  8.42  gr.  Boston  (Greenwell-Warrcn)  ; II-a.  Plate  II,  6 

From  the  Asia  Minor  (Troad)  Find.  Greemvell,  Xum.  Chron.  1800,  p.  20,  pi,  iii,  12;  Kee- 
ling, Sam  in.  Warren,  Xo.  1008,  pi.  xxiii;  J.  I.  X.  1902,  12b,  pi.  ii,  2. 

<?.  16mm.  8.37  gr.  Glasgow  (Hunter)  ; III-/?.  Plate  II,  7 

Macdonald,  Hunter.  Coll.  II,  p.  271,  Xo.  3,  pi.  xlviii,  3;  J.  I.  X.  1902,  12d. 
d . 17mm.  8.42  gr.  Berlin  (LSbbecke)  ; IV-.  Plate  II,  8 

From  the  Avola  Find.  Lobbecke,  Zeit.  f.  Xum.  1890,  p.  169,  Xo.  5,  pi.  vi  (x),  5;  J.  I.  X. 
1902,  12c,  pi.  ii,  3. 

a-dy  four  obverse  dies ; two  reverse  dies — a and  b>  c and  d,  identical. 

19  Head  of  a Maenad  1.,  wearing  a wreath  composed  of  vine  leaves  and  bundles 
of  grapes,  ear-ring  with  triple  pendant,  necklace  and  sphendone. 

I?  Similar. 

а . 16mm.  8.41  gr.  Jameson,  Paris ; I-a.  Plate  II,  9 

Found  in  Egypt.  Cat.  Jameson,  No.  1437,  pi.  lxxiii;  Dr.  Eddrf,  Rasa.  Xnm.  1909.  p.  55. 

б.  17mm.  8.42  gr.  Boston  (Greenwell- Warren)  ; I I-/S.  Plate  II,  10 

From  the  Asia  Minor  Find.  Greenwell,  Xum.  Chron.  1890,  p.  2G,  pi.  iii,  14;  Regling, 

Sainm.  Warren,  Xo.  1015,  pi.  xxiii;  J.  I.  X.  1902,  26c,  pi.  iii,  8. 

c.  17mm.  8.44  gr.  Paris  (Waddington)  ; IJI-yS.  Plate  II,  11 

Babelon,  llev.  Num.  1897,  p.  318,  No.  863,  pi.  vii,  7*=Inv.  Wadd.,  pi.  ii,  7,  and  Traitd 

II2,  Xo.  2555,  pi.  clxxi,  22;  J.  I.  X.  1902,  26a. 

d.  16mra.  8.45  gr.  Berlin  (Lobbecke) ; IV-7.  Plate  II,  12 

From  the  Avola  Find.  Lobbecke,  Zeit.  f.  Xum.  1890,  p.  170,  No.  8,  pi.  vi  (x),  8;  J.  I.  XT. 

1902,  26d,  pi.  iii,  9. 

e.  18mm.  8.40  gr.  Berlin  (Imhoof-Blumer) ; V-7.  Plate  II,  13 

Imhoof-Blumer,  J.  I.  X.  1908,  p.  130,  pi.  viii,  34;  J.  I.  X.  1902,  26b,  pi.  iii,  7. 

a-e , five  obverse  dies;  three  reverse  dies  — b and  <?,  d and  e,  identical.1 

20  Head  of  Athena,  facing  three-quarters  to  r.,  wearing  triple-crested  helmet, 
round  ear-ring,  and  necklace. 

Itr  Similar. 

a.  16mm.  8.42  gr.  Paris  (Waddington);  unique.  Plate  II,  14 

Xum.  Chron.  1894,  j).  310;  Babelon,  Rev.  Xum.  1897,  p.  318,  Xo.  859,  pi.  vii,  3~Inv. 
Wadd.,  pi.  ii,  3,  and  Traitd  II2,  Xo.  2541,  pi.  clxxi,  7;  J.  I.  X.  1902,  18a,  pi.  ii,  4. 

21  Head  of  the  Persian  satrap,  Orontes,  1.,  bearded,  wearing  tiara  with  loose,  un- 
tied flaps. 

Similar. 

a.  17mm.  8.43  gr.  Glasgow  (Hunter)  ; I-a.  Plate  II,  15 

Combe,  Mils.  Hunter,  p.  165,  Xo.  1,  pi.  xxxi,  22;  Sestini,  Lett,  e Diss.  IV  (Livorno,  1779), 
p.  G9,  Xo.  1,  and  Stateri  Antichi,  p.  63,  Xo.  5,  pi.  vi,  4;  Mionnet,  Descr.  de  M<*d.  II,  p.  560,  Xo. 
289;  Leake,  Xum.  Hell.  (As.  Gr.),  p.  148;  De  Koehne,  Mdmoires,  pi.  xii,  36;  Rev.  Xum.  1861, 
p.  16,  pi.  ii,  3;  Xum.  Zeit.  1871,  p.  425;  Macdonald,  Hunter.  Coll.  II,  p.  271,  Xo.  2,  pi.  xlviii,  2; 
P.  Gardner,  Gold  Coinage  of  Asia,  Proc.  of  Brit.  Academy,  1908,  pi.  ii,  12;  J.  I.  X.  1902,  34a,  pi. 
iii,  21. 


1 The  reverse  dies  c and  d have  become  interchanged  in  setting  up  the  easts. 
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b.  17mm.  8.43  gr.  Paris;  II-/3.  Plate  II,  16 

Babelon,  Traitd  II2,  No.  2563,  pi.  clxxii,  7. 

c . 16mm.  8.34  gr.  Jameson,  Paris ; Ill-y.  Plate  II,  17 

Cat.  Jameson,  No.  1443a,  pi.  xcv  (Paris,  1913). 

a-c , different  obverse  and  reverse  dies. 

22  Head  of  Dionysus  1.,  bearded,  wearing  ivy  wreath  with  a bunch  of  ivy  berries 
over  the  forehead. 

jy  Similar;  middle  section  of  r.  wing  feathered  as  on  types  3-12  and  32  ff. 

a.  17mm.  8.30  gr.  Paris  (Waddington)  ; I -a.  Plate  II,  18 

Babelon,  Eev.  Num.  1897,  p.  318,  No.  861,  pi.  vii,  5^=Inv.  Wadd.,  pi.  ii,  5,  and  Traitd  II2, 

No.  2553,  pi.  clxxi,  20;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  24c,  pi.  iii,  3. 

b . 18mm.  8.30  gr.  Jameson,  Paris  (formerly  Durufle)  ; I -a.  Plate  II,  19 

Cat.  Jameson,  No.  1443,  pi.  lxxiii  (Paris,  1913). 

a and  by  same  obverse  and  reverse  dies. 

23  Head  of  Helios  1.,  hair  in  loose  locks,  on  a radiate  disk. 

B?  Similar. 

a . 16mm.  8.43  gr.  Jameson,  Paris;  I -a.  Plate  II,  20 

Pound  in  Egypt.  Cat.  Jameson,  No.  1435,  pi.  lxxii  (Paris,  1913).  From  the  Avierino 

Coll.  — (?)Dr.  Eddd,  Bass.  Num.  1909,  p.  56. 

b . 17mm.  8.43  gr.  Paris  (Waddington)  ; II-a.  Plate  II,  21 

Head,  Hist.  Num.,  p.  530,  fig.  281;  Six,  Num.  Chron.  1888,  p.  Ill,  No.  5;  Babelon,  Bev. 

Num.  1897,  p.  319,  No.  857,  pi.  vii,  ll  = Inv.  Wadd.,  pi.  ii,ll,and  Traitd  II2,  No.  2551 , pi.  clxxi, 
18;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  22a,  pi.  ii,  21. 

a and  b>  different  obverse,  but  same  reverse  dies. 

24  Bearded  head  of  Zeus  1.,  wearing  laurel  wreath. 
jy  Similar. 

a.  18mm.  8.43  gr.  Jameson,  Paris  ; I -a.  Plate  II,  22 

Prom  the  Avola  Find.  Cat.  Gr.  Munzen,  No.  617  (Hirsch  XVI,  Munich,  1906);  Cat.  Jam- 
eson, No.  1438,  pi.  lx  iii  (Paris,  1913). 

J.  18mm.  gr.  In  commerce  ; II-a.  Plate  II,  23 

Head,  Hist.  Num.,  p,  530,  fig.  279  (from  an  electrotype  in  the  Brit.  Mils.);  J.  I.  N.  1902, 
8b,  pi.  i,  12. 

c.  17mm.  8.45  gr.  Paris  (de  Luynes) ; III-a.  Plate  II,  24 

De  Luynes,  Choix,  pi.  x,  17;  Blanchet,  Monn.  gr.,  pi.  v,  6;  Brandis,  op.  tit.,  p.  410;  Babe- 
lon, Traitd  II2,  No.  2536,  pi.  clxxi,  2;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  8c,  pi.  i,  13. 

d . 18mm.  8.40  gr.  In  commerce  (1902)  ; IV-/3. 

J.  I,  N.  1902,  8a,  pi.  ii,  11. 

a-d , four  obverse  dies  ; two  reverse  dies  — a-c , identical. 

25  Ge,  wearing  girdled  chiton,  and  himation,  rising  1.  from  the  earth,  holding  in 
r.  hand  three  ears  of  corn ; behind  her,  two  ears  of  corn  and  vine  bearing  two  bunches 
of  grapes ; she  wears  corn  wreath  (?)  ; ground  line. 

I y Similar. 
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a . 17mm.  8.37  gr.  London  (Payne-Ivnight)  ; La.  Plate  II,  25 
Payne-Knight,  Xuinmi  Vetercs,  p.  130,  No.  1;  Millingen,  Anc.  Greek  Coins,  p.  09,  No.  1, 

pi.  v,  7;  Mionnet,  Descr.  de  Mid.,  Supp.  V,  p.  371,  No.  55G;  Head,  Guide,  p.  37,  No.  10,  pi.  xviii, 
1C,  and  Ilist.  Num.,  p.  529,  fig.  277;  H.  M.  C.  Mysia,  No.  20,  pi.  xix,  4;  Gardner,  Types,  p.  174, 
pi.  x.  25;  Babelon,  Traitl  II2,  No.  2533,  pi.  clxx,  32;  Gardner,  Gold  Coinage  of  Asia,  Proc.  Brit. 
Academy,  1908,  pi.  ii,  11;  J.  I.  X.  1902,  7a,  pi.  i,  10. 

b.  17mm.  8.37  gr.  (Formerly  Sir  II.  Weber,  London)  ; I-a.  Plate  II,  2G 
J.  I.  X.  1902,  7b. 

a and  6,  same  obverse  and  reverse  dies. 

26  Nike,  winged,  semi-nude,  kneeling  r.  before  a trophy;  in  1.  hand,  nail;  in  r. 
hand,  a hammer  with  which  she  is  about  to  attach  a helmet  to  trophy ; her  hair  is  gath- 
ered up  into  a knot  on  crown  of  her  head  ; she  wears  necklace. 

Hr  Similar. 

a.  18mm.  8.43  gr.  London  (Bank  of  England  Coll,  ex  II.  P.  Borrell)  ; unique. 

Plate  II,  27 

Found  in  Egypt.  Cf.  B.  M.  C.  Mysia,  p.  82,  note;  Borrell,  Num.  Cliron.  1843,  p.  155; 
Brandis,  op . rit.,  p.  410;  Head,  Guide,  p.  37,  pi.  xviii,  19;  Gardner,  Types,  p.  173,  pi.  x,  24;  Head, 
Ilist.  Nnm.,  p.  529,  fig.  278;  B.  M.  C.  Mysia,  No.  31,  pi.  xix,  9;  Babelon,  Traitl  II2,  No.  2535, 
pi.  clxxi,  1;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  5a,  pi.  i,  8. 

27  Female  head,  the  nymph  Lampsake  (?)  1.,  wearing  ear-ring  with  triple  pendant, 
and  necklace  ; hair  rolled  ; linear  circle. 

Similar. 

a.  17mm.  8.40  gr.  Paris  (Old  Coll.)  ; I-a.  Plate  II,  28 

Pellerin,  Recueil  II,  p.  51,  pi.  xlix,  2;  Sestim,  Lett,  e Diss.  (Livorno,  1779),  IV,  p.  09; 

Miounet,  Cat.  d’Empreintes,  p.  42,  No.  82G,  and  Descr.  de  Mid.  II,  p.  500,  No.  28G;  Sestim, 
Stateri  Antichi,  p.  04,  No.  10,  pi.  vi,  8;  Brandis,  op.  cit.,  p.  410;  Six,  Num.  Cliron.  1888,  p.  Ill, 

No.  G;  Babelou,  Traitl  II2,  No.  2505,  pi.  clxxii,  9;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  30a,  pi.  iii,  23. 

b . 18mm.  8.32  gr.  London  (formerly  Sir  H.  Weber)  ; I-a.  Plate  II,  29 

J.  I.  N.  1902,  30b. 

a and  J,  identical  obverse  and  reverse  dies. 

28  Head  of  Hera  1.,  wearing  stephane  decorated  with  a palmette,  and  necklace. 
I?  Similar. 

a.  18mm.  8.42  gr.  London  (formerly  Sir  H.  Weber)  ; unique.  Plate  II,  30 

Weber,  Num.  Cliron.  189G,  p.  23,  pi.  ii,  18;  Babelon,  Traitl  II2,  No.  2538,  pi.  clxxi,  4;  J.  I. 
N.  1902,  10a,  pi.  i,  19. 

29  Head  of  Zeus  1.,  bearded,  hair  long,  wearing  laurel  wreath ; behind  neck, 
sceptre  (not  thunderbolt'). 

W Similar. 

a.  19mm.  8.41  gr.  Boston  (Perkins) ; I-a. 

Cat.  of  Perkins  Coll.,  pi.  v,  420;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  9j. 

b . 18mm.  8.45  gr.  London;  I-$.  Plate  II,  31 

From  the  Asia  Minor  Find.  AVroth,  Num.  Cliron.  1889,  p.  257,  pi.  xii,  12;  B.  M,  C.  Mysia, 

No.  28,  pi.  xix,  0;  Journ.  Ilell.  Studies,  1897,  p.  85,  pi.  ii,  12;  J I.  X.  1902,  9b,  pi.  i,  15. 
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c.  19mm.  8.42  gr.  Brussels  (du  Chastel)  ; I-/3.  Plate  II,  82 

J.  I.  N.  1902,  9i. 

d.  18mm.  8.41  gr.  London  (formerly  Sir  H.  Weber)  ; I-/3.  Plate  II,  83 

J.  I.  N.  1902,  9o. 

e . 17mm.  8.35  gr.  (Formerly  Late  Collector)  ; I-/3. 

Cat.  Late  Collector,  No.  325,  pi.  vii  (S.  W.  & II.,  London,  May,  1900);  J.  I.  N.  1902,  9m. 

/.  18mm.  8.41  gr.  Munich;  I-y.  Plate  II,  34 

Riggauer,  Mitt,  der  bayer  Num.  Gesellschaft,  1901,  p.  142,  pi.  v,  3;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  9g. 

<7.  18mm.  8.41  gr.  Boston  (Perkins)  ; I-7.  Plate  II  , 35 

Cat.  of  Perkins  Coll.,  No.  427;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  9k. 

h.  18mm.  8.42  gr.  Newell,  New  York  ; I-7. 

L 18mm.  8.42  gr.  Yakountchikoff,  Petrograd ; I-7.  Plate  III,  1 

J.  I.  N.  1902,  9n. 

j.  18mm.  gr.  (Formerly  Durufle)  ; I-7. 

Cat.  Mono.  gr.  ant.,  No.  507,  pi.  xii  (R.  et  F.,  Paris,  May,  1910). 

k . 19mm.  8.46  gr.  Warren  Coll.  (Lewes);  I-7. 

Regling,  Samm.  Warren,  No.  1005,  pi.  xxiii. 

L 18mm.  8.44  gr.  (Formerly  Pozzi)  ; I-7. 

Monn.  gr.  ant.,  pi.  lxvii,  2239  (Naville  et  Cie,  Geneva,  1920). 

mu  18mm.  8.40  gr.  Berlin  (Lobbecke) ; 1-8.  Plate  III,  2 

From  the  Asia  Minor  Find.  Lobbecke,  Zeit.  f.  Num.  189G,  pp.  8,  178,  pi.  i,  11;  J.  I.  N. 
1902,  9d,  pi.  i,  17. 

n . 19mm.  8.47  gr.  (Formerly  Warren)  ; 1-8. 

Regling,  Samm.  Warren,  No.  1004,  pi.  xxiii;  Cat.  Well-Known  Amateur,  Warren,  No.  97, 
pi.  iii  (S.  W.  & 11.,  London,  May,  1905). 

0 . 17mm.  8.43  gr.  Paris  (Old  Coll.)  ; 1-8. 

J.  I.  N.  1902,  9c,  pi.  i,  16. 

p.  18mm.  8.39  gr.  New  York  (Metropolitan  Mus.,  Ward);  I-e. 

Hill,  Cat.  of  Ward  Coll.,  p.  100,  pi.  xv,  611;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  9f. 

q . 18mm..  gr.  I-e. 

Cat.  Engel-Gros,  pi.  iii,  57  (Paris,  1921). 

r.  18mm.  8.42  gr.  (Formerly  O’Hagan)  ; I-e. 

Cat.  O’Hagan,  No.  534,  pi.  ix  (S.  W.  & IL,  London,  May,  1908). 

8.  17mm.  8.45  gr.  (Formerly  Philipsen)  ; II-e. 

Cat.  Philipsen,  No.  1790,  pi.  xxi  (Hirscli  XV,  Munich,  Nov.  1909);  J.  1.  X.  1902,  9h,  pi.  i,  18. 

t.  17mm.  8.40  gr.  (Formerly  Consul  Weber);  II-e. 

Cat.  Weber,  No.  2449,  pi.  xxxiv  (Hirsch  XXI,  Munich,  Nov.  190S);  J.  I.  N.  1902,  9e. 

u.  I7mm.  8.50  gr.  (Formerly  Hoskier)  ; II-e. 

Cat.  Hoskier,  No.  370,  pi.  xiii  (Hirscli  XX,  Munich,  Nov.  1907,  ex  Ilirsch  XVI,  1900,  No. 

616). 

v • 19mm.  8.47  gr.  Paris  (Waddington)  ; III-e.  Plate  III,  3 

Babe  Ion,  Rev.  Num.  1897,  p.  318,  No.  857,  pi.  vii,  1 _ Inv.  Wadd.,  pi.  iii,  and  Traitd  ll2,  No. 
2537,  pi.  clxxi,  3;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  9a,  pi.  i,  14. 

w • 18mm.  8.45  gr.  (Formerly  Furst  Ch.  v.  A.)  ; III-e. 


Plate  III,  4 
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Cat.  Or.  Munzen,  No.  530,  pi.  xvi  (Egger,  Vienna,  Jan.  1908);  Cat.  Horn.  u.  Or.  Munzen, 
Xo.  3050,  pi.  28  (Merzbacher,  Munich,  Xov.  1009). 

x.  19mm.  8.45  gr.  Jameson,  Paris  (formerly  Durufle);  IV-?.  Plate  III,  5 

Cat.  Jameson,  Xo.  1442,  pi.  Ixxiii  (Paris,  1913). 

y . 19mm.  8.41  gr.  Cambridge  (McClean,  formerly  Montagu);  IV-?. 

Plate  III,  6 

Cat.  Montagu,  First  Part,  Xo.  520,  pi.  vii  (S.  W.  & II.,  London,  March,  1890);  J.  1.  X. 
1902  , 9p. 

z.  17mm.  8.45  gr.  (Formerly  de  Moltliein)  ; IV-?. 

Cat.  W.  do  Molthein,  Xo.  1884,  pi.  xiv  (It.  etF.,  Paris,  1895);  Cat.  Pro  we,  Xo.  1242,  pi. 
viii  (Egger,  Vienna,  Xov.  1904);  J.  I.  X.  1902,  9q. 

aa.  18mm.  gr.  (Formerly  Collection  H.  II.) ; IV-?. 

Cat.  Monn.  d’or  antiques,  pi.  i,  34  (C.  Platt,  Paris,  1922). 
bb.  19mm.  8.42  gr.  (Formerly  Warren)1;  IV-?. 

Regling,  Samm.  Warren,  Xo.  1003,  pi.  xxiii;  Cat.  American  Artist  and  well-known  Amateur, 
Xo.  51  (8.  W.  & II.,  London,  1910). 

cc . 18mm.  8.43  gr.  Bement,  Philadelphia  (formerly  Allatini);  IV-?. 

Cat.  C.  S.  Bement  Coll.,  pi.  xvii,  255  (New  York,  1921). 

dd.  17mm.  8.56  gr.  Petrograd  (Hermitage) ; V-f.  Plate  III,  7 

a-dd  (thirty  specimens),  five  obverse  dies  — a-r;  8-u ; r,  iv;  x~ccy  identical;  seven 
reverse  dies — b-e;  fd;  m-o;  p-iv;  x-cc . 

30  Head  of  Nike  1.,  wearing  wreath  of  mjTtle  (?)  ; hair  rolled ; small  wing 
springs  from  her  neck. 

R7  Similar. 

а . 18mm.  8.45  gr.  YaTsountchikoff,  Petrograd;  I-a.  Plate  III,  8 
J.  I.  X.  1902,  35c. 

б.  17mm.  8.36  gr.  Paris  (de  Luynes)  ; II-/}.  Plate  III,  9 

Brandis,  op.  cit.y  p.  410;  Six,  Xum.  Cliron.  1888,  p.  Ill,  Xo.  1G;  Babclon,  Traitd  II2,  Xo. 

2552,  pi.  clxxi,  19;  J.  I.  X.  1902,  23a,  pi.  ii,  22. 

c.  17mm.  8.42  gr.  ; III-7. 

Cat.  Mown.  gr.  ant.,  pi.  xxix,  791  (Xaville  et  Cie,  Geneva,  1922). 

d . 17mm.  8.45  gr.  London  ; III-7.  Plate  III,  10 

Wroth,  Xum.  Cliron.  1894,  p.  10,  pi.  i,  11;  Jour.  Hell.  Studies,  1897,  p.  85,  pi.  ii,  14;  J.  I. 

X.  1902,  23b,  pi.  ii,  23. 

e . 17mm.  8.38  gr.  Jameson,  Paris  (formerly  Durufle)  ; JII-7.2  Plate  III,  11 

Cat.  Jameson,  Xo.  1441,  pi.  Ixxiii  (Paris,  1913). 

a-e , three  different  obverse  dies — b and  c ; d and  ey  identical.  Three  different  re- 
verse dies — c-ey  identical. 

x The  stater,  formerly  of  the  Warren  Collection,  Xo.  1000  (19mm.  8.43  gr.),  has  not  been 
seen  by  the  author  in  cast  or  photograph,  and  it  is  therefore  uncertain  whether  or  not  this  is  iden- 
tical with  any  of  the  above  thirty  examples. 

2 The  left  background  of  the  obverse  die  has  been  cut  away  to  make  room  for  an  inscription 
which  appears  on  the  coin  in  front  of  the  head  of  Xike.  The  reverse  die  also  lias  lightly  impressed 
countermarks  below  and  in  front  of  the  Pegasos.  The  inscription  appears  to  he  in  Cypriote 
characters,  but  seems  indecipherable. 
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3*  Head  of  Herakles,  as  Omphale,  bearded;  hair  rolled,  wearing  stephane;  be- 
hind neck,  a club. 

R?  Similar. 

a . 18mm.  8.37  gr.  Boston  (Green well- Warren)  ; unique.  Plate  III,  12 

Greemvell,  Num.  Cliron.  1893,  p.  84,  pi.  vii,  7;  Kegling,  Sanun.  Warren,  No.  1017,  pi.  xxiii; 
Babelon,  Traittf  II2 * * * *,  no.  2558,  pi.  clxxii,  2;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  29a,  pi.  iii,  12. 

32  Head  of  a female  Satyr  1.,  hair  long,  several  stray  locks  over  forehead  and 
cheek,  with  pointed  goat’s  ear;  she  wears  an  ivy  wreath  with  bunch  of  ivy  leaves  over 
forehead ; ear-ring  with  single  pendant,  and  necklace. 

R7  Similar,  but  the  middle  section  of  r.  wing  is  no  longer  of  “ ladder  pattern  ”, 
first  seen  in  Types  13ff.,  but  reverts  to  style  of  earlier  Types,  Nos.  3ff.,  a narrow  feath- 
ered section. 

a.  18mm.  8.32  gr.  London;  unique.  Plate  III,  13 

Knight,  Xuin.  Yet.,  p.  131  (B),  6;  Head,  Guide,  p.  37,  pi.  xviii,  18;  Head,  Hist.  Num.,  p. 
530,  fig.  282;  Six,  Num.  Chron.  1888,  p.  Ill,  No.  18;  B.  M.  C.  Mysia,  No.  24,  pl.'xix,  2;  Babe- 
lon, Traitd  II2,  No.  2559,  pi  clxxii,  13;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  30a,  pi.  iii,  13. 

33  Head  of  Aktaion,  beardless,  hair  short,  curly,  with  stag’s  horn. 

Similar. 

a . 18mm.  8.39  gr.  (Formerly  Warren)  ; I-«. 

Cat.  Late  Collector,  No.  320,  pi.  vii  (S.  W.  & II.,  London,  May,  1900);  Regling,  Samni. 
Warren,  No.  1019,  pi.  xxiii;  Cat.  American  Artist  and  well-known  Amateur,  pi.  ii,  50  (S.  W.  & 
II.,  London);  J.  I.  N.  1902,  33d. 

b . 18mm.  8.45  gr.  London;  I-/3.  Plate  III,  15 

Wroth,  Num.  Chron.  1893,  p.  9,  pi.  i,  10;  Jour.  Hell.  Studies,  1897,  p.  85,  pi.  ii,  13;  J.  I. 

N.  1902,  33a,  pi.  iii,  18. 

<?.  20mm.  8.44  gr.  Boston  (Green well-Warren)  ; I-/3.  Plate  III,  16 

Kegling,  Samni.  Warren,  No.  10 IS,  pi.  xxiii. 

d . 18mm.  8.38  gr.  (Formerly  Pozzi)  ; I-£. 

Cat.  Monn.  gr.  ant.,  No.  2230,  pi.  lxvii  (Naville  et  Cie.,  Geneva,  1920). 

e.  18mm.  8.46  gr.  Paris  (Old  Coll.);  II-7.  Plate  III,  17 

Babelon,  Traitd  II2,  No.  2562,  pi.  clxxii,  6;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  33b,  pi.  iii,  19. 

/.  17mm.  8.45  gr.  Jameson,  Paris  (formerly  Durufle) ; II-7.1  Plate  III,  18 

Cat.  Jameson,  No.  1434,  pi.  lxxiii  (Paris,  1913);  Ann.  de  la  Num.  fram?.,  XI Y,  1890,  Procbs- 
Yerbeaux,  p.  21. 

g . 17mm.  8.35  gr.  (Formerly  Fiirst  Ch.  v.  A.)  ; II-7. 

Cat.  Gr.  Miinzen,  No.  540,  pi.  xvi  (Egger,  Yienna,  Jan.  1908). 

h . 18mm.  8.40  gr.  Berlin  (Lobbecke)  ; II-7.  Plate  III,  14 

1 This  Aktaion  stater  probably  was  not  from  the  Avola  (near  Syracuse)  hoard  as  M.  Hoff- 

man conjectured  at  the  meeting  of  the  Soc.  FranQ.  de  Num.,  when  M.  Durufld  presented  the  coin 

before  this  body,  for  this  type  was  not  mentioned  by  either  of  the  two  collectors  who  saw  the  coins 

in  this  hoard  (see  the  reports  of  Lobbecke  and  Greemvell  in  the  discussion  of  hoards  preceding  the 

Catalogue  of  Types).  It  was  more  probably  from  the  Troad  hoard  which  was  found  shortly  be- 

fore the  Avola  hoard. 
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From  the  Asia  Minor  Find.  Lobbecke,  Zeit.  f.  Xutn.  1890,  pp.  8,  178,  pi.  12;  Von  Sallet 
and  Regling,  Die  Antiken  Miinzen,  pi.  33;  .1.  I.  X.  1902,  33c,  pi.  iii,  20. 

fl-A,  two  obverse  dies  — a-d ; e-h , identical;  three  reverse  dies,  b-d;  e-h,  identical. 

34  Head  of  Ilekate  1.,  hair  rolled  at  back  and  gathered  up  into  a knot  on  top  of 
the  head  ; she  wears  laurel  wreath,  ear-ring  with  single  pendant,  and  necklace ; behind 
neck,  a flaming  torch. 

ir  Similar. 

a.  18ium.  8.40  gr.  Boston  (Green  wcll-Warren)  ; I -a.  Plate  III,  19 

From  the  Asia  Minor  Find.  Greenwell,  Xum.  Chron.  1890,  p.  20,  pi.  iii,  13;  Kegling, 
Samm.  Warren,  Xo.  1012,  pi.  xxiii;  J.  I.  X.  3902,  20a. 

A.  18mm.  8.39  gr.  London  (formerly  Sir  H.  Weber1);  I-a.  Plate  III,  20 
Babelon,  Traitd  II2,  Xo.  2549,  pi.  clxxi,  10;  J.  I.  X.  1902,  20b,  pi.  ii,  17. 
a and  A,  same  obverse  and  reverse  dies. 

35  Head  of  Dionysos  1.,  bearded,  wearing  ivy  wreath  with  bunches  of  ivy  berries 
over  the  forehead. 

IV  Similar. 

a . 17mm.  8.36  gr.  Boston  (Greenwell-Warren) ; unique.  Plate  III,  21 

Greenwell,  Xum.  Chron.  1893,  p.  85,  pi.  vii,  8;  Regling,  Samm.  Warren,  Xo.  1014,  pi.  xxiii; 
J.  I.  X.  1902,  24b,  pi.  iii,  2. 

36  Youthful  head  1.,  beardless,  hair  short. 

IV  Similar. 

a.  17mm.  8.40  gr.  Paris  (Old  Coll.);  unique.  Plate  III,  22 

Sestini,  Stateri  Antichi,  p.  64,  Xo.  11,  pi.  vi,  9;  Mionnet,  Sup.  V.,  p.  371,  Xo.  558,  pi.  lxxv, 
3;  Brandis,  op.  tit .,  p.  410;  Six,  Xum.  Chron.  1888,  p.  Ill,  Xo.  20;  Babelon,  Traitd II2, Xo.  2504, 
pi.  clxxii,  8;  J.  I.  X.  1902,  35a,  pi.  iii,  22. 

37  Head  of  Zeus  Ammon,  bearded,  facing,  slightly  to  1.,  wearing  ram’s  horns. 

IV  Similar. 

a.  17mm.  8.30  gr.  Paris  (de  Luynes) ; unique.  Plate  III,  23 

Sestini,  Lett,  e Diss.  IV  (Livorno,  1779),  p.  09  (“ex.  Mus.  Ainslie”),  and  Stateri  Antichi, 
p.  03,  Xo.  G;  Millingen,  Anc.  Coins,  p.  09,  Xo.  2,  pi.  v,  8,  “cx.  Lord  Nortliwick  ” ; Mionnet, 
Sup.  V,  p.  371,  Xo.  557;  Cat.  Xorthwick,  Xo.  9G3  (S.  Sc  W.,  Dec.  1859);  Brandis,  op.  tit.,  p.  410; 
Babelon,  Traitd  II2,  Xo.  2539,  pi.  clxxi,  5;  J.  I.  X.  1902,  11a,  pi.  i,  20. 

38  Head  of  youthful  Dionysos,  1.  with  long  hair  wreathed  with  ivy,  and  a bunch 
of  ivy  berries  over  the  forehead.2  Fig.  15. 


1 The  Weber  coin  is  the  one  figured  in  J.  I.  X^.  1902,  pi.  ii,  17,  not  the  example  in  the  Boston 
Museum,  formerly  Greenwell-Warren. 

2 This  subject  is  new  in  the  series,  although  Maenad  and  Dionysos  heads  are  found  in  each 
of  the  distinctive  styles  of  the  coinage.  The  absence  of  ear-ring  and  neeklace  (what  might  appear 
to  be  a beaded  necklace  on  the  truncation  of  the  neck  is  really  the  curling  end  of  the  front  hair), 


Fir.  15 
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Yty  Similar, 

a.  18mm.  8.41  gr.  Jameson,  Paris ; unique. 

Prom  the  Avierino  collection  (?),  said  to  have  been  found  in  Egypt. 

39  Head  of  the  elder  Kabeiros  L,  bearded ; wearing  laureate  pilos. 

R?  Similar. 

a.  17mm.  8.37  gr.  London  (Payne-Knight) ; I -a.  Plate  III,  24 

Sestini.  Lett,  e Diss.  IY  (Livorno,  1779),  p.  69,  pi.  i,  2,  and  Stateri  Antichi,  p.  62,  No.  4, 

pi.  vi,  3;  Mionnet,  Sup.  Y,  p.  369,  No.  543;  Payne-Ivnight,  Nummi  Yeteres,  p.  130,  No.  2;  Leake, 
Num.  Ilell.  (As.  Gr.),  p.  72;  Brandis,  op.  tit .,  p.  410;  Head,  Guide,  p.  37,  pi.  xviii,  17,  and  Hist. 
Num.,  p.  530,  fig.  280;  B.  M.  C.  Mysia,  No.  25,  pi.  xix,  3;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  21c,  pi.  ii,  20. 

b . 20mm.  8.38  gr.  Boston  (Green well- Warren)  ; II-/3.  Plate  III,  25 

From  Asia  Minor  Find  (?),  cf.  Num.  Chron.  1890,  p.  2G;  Regling,  Samm.  Warren,  No.  1016, 

pi.  xxiii;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  21a,  pi.  ii,  18. 

c . 17mm.  8.33  gr.  Paris  (Waddington)  ; II-7.  Plate  III,  20 

Babelon,  Rev.  Num.  1897,  p.  319,  No.  866,  pi.  vii,  10  = Inv.  Wadd.,  pi.  ii,  10,  and  Traitd 

II2,  No.  2550,  pi.  clxxi,  17;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  21b,  pi.  ii,  19. 

<2.  19mm.  8.47  gr.  New  York,  Metropolitan  Mus.  (Ward)  ; II-7.  Plate  III,  27 

From  Asia  Minor  Find(?),  cf.  Num.  Chron.  1890,  p.  26;  Hill,  Cat.  Ward,  No.  612,  pi.  xv; 
J.  I.  N.  1902,  2 Id. 

6.  18mm.  8.45  gr.  London  (formerly  Sir  H.  Weber)  ; II-7.  Plate  III,  28 

J.  I.  N.  1902,  21e. 

a-e,  two  different  obverse  dies — b-e , identical ; and  three  reverse  dies,  c-e , identical.1 

40  Head  of  Athena  1.,  wearing  crested  Athenian  helmet  ornamented  with  three 
olive  leaves  and  scroll,  round  ear-ring,  and  necklace. 

R?  Similar. 

a.  18mm.  8.40  gr.  Boston  (Greenwell- Warren)  ; unique.2  Plate  III,  29 

Greemvell,  Num.  Chron.  1893,  p.  85,  pi.  vii,  9;  Regling,  Samm.  Warren,  No.  1009,  pi.  xxiii; 
Babelon,  Traitd  II2,  No.  2542,  pi.  clxxi,  8;  Gardner,  Gold  Coinage  of  Asia,  Proc.  of  Brit.  Acad- 
emy, 1908,  pi.  ii,  10;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  14a,  pi.  ii,  5. 

41  Head  of  Aphrodite  (?)  1.,  wealing  wreath  of  lotus  (?),  sphendone,  and  ear- 
ring with  single  pendant. 

Vf  Similar. 

a.  17mm.  8.42  gr.  London;  I -a.  Plate  III,  30 

Wroth,  B.  M.  C.  Mysia,  No.  30,  pi.  xix,  8;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  19c. 

b.  18mm.  8.41  gr.  Paris  (Waddington) ; La.  Plate  III,  31 

Babelon,  Rev.  Num.  1897,  p.  318,  No.  864,  pi.  vii,  8 = Inv.  Wadd.,  pi.  ii,  8;  J.  I.  N.  1902, 

19e,  pi.  ii,  16.  4 

c.  17mm.  8.39  gr.  Paris  (de  Luynes)  ; I-a. 

Babelon,  Traits  II2,  No.  2548,  pi.  clxxi,  5;  J.  I.  N.  1902,  19d,  pi.  ii,  15. 

and  the  strength  of  the  features  are  in  favor  of  considering  the  head  as  the  youthful  and  more 
effeminate  Dionysos,  rather  than  a Maenad. 

1 For  the  obverses,  this  is  certain  ; the  reverses  are  too  indistinct  to  be  certain,  but  c,  d and  e 
appear  to  be  identical. 

2 A second  example  has  recently  been  seen  in  the  market  at  Constantinople. 
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d.  18inm.  8.40  gr.  .Jameson,  Paris ; I-/S.  Plate  IIIr  32 

Cat.  O’ I lagan,  No.  530,  pi.  ix  (S.  W.  & II.,  London,  May,  1908);  Cat.  .Jameson,  No.  1445, 

pi.  lxiii  (Paris,  1913). 

e.  18mm.  8.45  gr.  Berlin  (Inilioof-Blumcr) ; II-/9.  Plate  III,  33 

J.  I.  N.  1902,  19a,  pi.  ii,  13. 

/.  17mm.  8.41  gr.  Boston  (Perkins) ; II-y3. 

Cat.  of  Perkins  Coll.,  pi.  v,  430;  J.  1.  N.  1902,  19f. 

g.  18mm.  8.41  gr.  Bement,  Philadelphia  (formerly  Sir  H.  Weber,  London); 

H-0-  Plate  III,  34 

J.  I.  N.  1902,  19g;  Cat.  C.  S.  Bement  Coll.,  pi.  vii,  257  (New  York,  1921). 

h.  18nun.  8.45  gr.  McClean,  Cambridge  (formerly  Green well-Warren)  ; II-/J. 

Plate  III,  35 

From  the  Asia  Minor  Find.  Greemvell,  >Tuni.  Chron.  1890,  p.  27,  pi.  iii,  15;  Kegling,  Sam m. 
Warren,  No.  1007,  pi.  xxiii;  Cat.  Well-Known  Amateur  (Warren),  No.  98,  pi.  iii  (S.  W.  & If., 
London,  May,  1905);  J.  I.  X.  1902,  19b,  pi.  ii,  14. 

a-hy  two  different  obverse  dies,  a-d,  e-h,  identical ; two  different  reverse  dies,  a-c, 
d-hy  identical. 


THE  DIES  AND  THEIR  SEQUENCE 

As  remarked  above  under  the  description  of  Type  2,  there  is  only 
one  case  of  connecting  reverse  dies  between  the  changing  obverses.  But  as 
has  been  shown  in  discussing  the  sequence  of  types,  we  find  reverses  so  nearly 
identical  that  they  serve  about  as  well  for  determining  the  general  sequence 
of  the  series  as  though  they  were  identical.  There  are  a number  of  unique 
types  and  several  which  are  represented  by  only  two  examples,  and  these 
may  as  well  be  mentioned  first,  and  then  we  may  turn  our  attention  to  the 
sequence  of  examples  of  the  same  type  where  there  are  more  than  two 
examples  known.  The  unique  staters  are  the  following:  Perseus  head, 
PI.  I,  5;  Thetis  on  dolphin,  PI.  I,  8;  Persian  archer,  PI.  I,  9;  Nike  sacrificing 
ram,  PI.  I,  10;  Dionysos  head  (small  size  type  and  flan),  PI.  I,  17;  Pan  head, 
PI.  I,  21;  Herakles  head,  PI.  I,  29;  Athena  head  facing,  PI.  II,  14;  Nike 
erecting  trophy,  PI.  II,  27;  Hera  head,  PI.  II,  30;  head  of  Herakles  as 
Omphale,  PI.  Ill,  12;  head  of  a female  satyr,  PI.  Ill,  13;  Dionysos  head 
(large  size  type  and  flan),  PI.  Ill,  21;  young  male  head,  PI.  Ill,  22;  Zeus 
Ammon  head,  PI.  Ill,  23;  head  of  youthful  Dionysos,  fig.  15. 

Those  types  of  which  there  are  only  two  examples  known  are:  Herakles 
and  serpents,  PI.  I,  1,  2;  Helle  on  ram,  PI.  I,  3,  4;  Apollo  seated,  PI.  I,  6,  7 ; 
Demeter  head  r.,  PI.  I,  15,  16;  Apollo  head,  PI.  I,  27,  28;  Demeter  head 
veiled  1.,  PI.  I,  30,  31;  Dionysos  head  (medium  size  type  and  flan),  PI.  II, 
18,  19;  Helios  head,  PI.  II,  20,  21;  Ge  rising  from  earth,  PI.  II,  25,  26; 
Lampsake  (?)  head,  PI.  II,  28,  29;  Hekate  head,  PI.  Ill,  19,  20;  Athena  head 
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copied  from  the  Athenian  coins,  PI.  Ill,  29. 1 When  dealing  with  types 
known  from  two  examples  only,  there  is  naturally  very  little  ground  on 
which  to  base  inferences  as  to  the  order  of  issue  of  the  different  examples. 
Still  in  some  cases  there  is  a difference  in  style  when  the  dies  are  markedly 
different,  which  gives  us  a clue  to  the  order  of  issue.  For  example,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  of  Herakles  strangling  the  serpents,  the  Paris  coin,  PI. 
I,  2,  has  the  connecting  reverse  die  with  the  Helle  on  ram  type,  PI.  I,  3, 
and  that  fact  settles  the  order  of  the  two  obverse  dies  of  Type  1.  The 
reverse  of  the  Boston  example,  PI.  I,  1,  has  an  earlier  appearance  in  itself. 
The  obverses  of  Helle  on  the  ram  (with  identical  reverse)  are  very  close 
indeed;  On  the  Berlin  coin,  PI.  I,  3,  Helle  is  bending  over  further  than  on 
the  Paris  example,  PI.  1, 4.  The  two  examples  of  Apollo  seated  are  also  too 
similar  in  style  to  allow  any  inference  as  to  their  order,  and  the  reverses 
are  nearly  identical.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Demeter  head  r.,  PI.  I, 
15,  16;  but  the  reverse  of  PI.  I,  16,  is  closer  to  that  of  Type  10,  Dionysos 
head,  PI.  I,  17,  and  hence  is  placed  second.  The  Apollo  heads,  PI.  I,  27, 28, 
are  of  just  slightly  different  obverse  and  reverse  dies;  the  Jameson  example, 
PI.  I,  28,  may  be  more  developed,  and  the  reverse  of  the  Munich  coin,  PI.  I, 
27,  is  very  closely  allied  with  the  preceding  Hermes  head,  PI.  I,  26.  The 
two  coins  with  a Demeter  head  (veiled),  PI.  I,  30,  31,  are  almost  alike  on 
the  obverse;  the  reverse  of  the  Paris  coin  is  close  to  that  of  the  Herakles 
head  type  placed  just  before  it.  This  latter  type  (unique)  seems  to  fit 
well  in  this  position,  the  wings  of  the  Pegasos  having  the  ladder  pattern 
first  developed  under  the  Hermes  head  type,  and  the  head  of  Pegasos  being 
larger  than  on  the  types  placed  before  it,  as  it  is  on  those  that  follow.  If  the 
Herakles  head  is  correctly  placed  in  the  sequence  of  types,  the  Paris  example 
of  Demeter  veiled  belongs  just  following.  The  two  Dionysos  heads,  PI.  II, 
18,  19,  are  from  the  same  pair  of  dies.  The  reverse  die  is  of  individual 
style,  but  as  the  obverse  bears  a head  of  medium  size,  and  as  the  reverse 
though  different,  still  has  a general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  preceding 
and  following  types  with  rather  disproportioned  head  on  the  Pegasos,  and 
larger  wing,  the  type  is  placed  here.  The  two  Helios  head  types,  PI.  II, 
20,  21,  are  of  identical  reverse  dies,  but  the  obverses  seem  to  be  two  different 
dies  of  which  the  Jameson  coin,  PI.  II,  20,  seems  earlier.  The  Ge  types, 
PI.  II,  25,  26,  are  from  the  same  dies;  the  reverse  is  peculiar  in  that  the 
truncation  of  the  Pegasos  has  the  lower  corner  rounded  off.  The  coins 
of  the  Lampsake(?)  head  type,  PI.  II,  28,  29,  are  from  a single  pair  of  dies. 
The  reverse  die  is  crude  by  comparison  with  the  preceding  ones,  in  that  it 
is  too  large  for  the  flan,  and  awkward  in  design.  It  seems  certainly  earlier 

1 The  second  example  was  not  seen  by  the  writer,  and  hence  cannot  be  considered  here. 
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than  the  fine  dies  of  the  following  Zeus  head  type.  There  are  other  examples 
of  a badly  proportioned  Pegasos  on  coins  of  the  Middle  period,  c.g.,  Dionysos 
and  Helios  types,  PI.  II,  18-21.  The  Hekate  head  staters,  PI.  Ill,  19,  20, 
are  from  the  same  dies.  The  obverse  is  of  very  fine  style  resembling  closely 
the  Aktaion  head,  and  the  reverse  has  the  same  declining  style  that  first 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  Herakles  as  Omphale,  PI.  Ill,  12,  and  following 
staters,  and  which  according  to  our  chronological  scheme,  sets  in  just  after 
the  Zeus  and  Nike  types  of  this  same  plate. 

The  types  represented  by  three  or  more  examples  afford  an  opportunity 
for  an  arrangement  of  the  different  dies  in  order.  In  the  group  of  four 
coins  with  head  of  a Satyr  facing,  PI.  I,  11-14,  the  last  three  have  a common 
die.  The  first  coin,  PI.  I,  11,  has  a reverse  die  which  is  more  like  that  of  the 
earlier  types;  compare  PI.  I,  10  for  example.  Hence  the  obverse  die  I was 
probably  made  before  II.  The  Maenad  heads  of  Type  10,  PI.  I,  18-20, 
are  from  different  obverse  dies,  but  the  reverse  dies  of  the  second  and  third 
examples  are  identical.  As  the  obverse  die  of  the  first  coin  is  much  less 
refined  (note  the  heavy  ear-ring  and  more  animal  expression  of  the  mouth 
and  eye,  and  compare  the  Dionysos  type  just  preceding),  and  the  reverse 
also  is  less  advanced  than  those  of  the  other  two  coins,  it  may  be  presumed 
to  be  the  earliest.  Between  the  other  two  coins,  Nos.  19  and  20  of  PI.  I, 
there  is  little  to  choose,  except  that  No.  19  is  closer  to  No.  18.  The  Hermes 
head  staters,  PI.  I,  22-26,  are  of  different  obverse  dies  and  their  order  is 
determined  chiefly  by  the  style  of  the  reverses.  The  reverses  of  the  first 
two,  Nos.  22,  23  on  the  plate,  are  more  primitive  looking  than  the  following. 
The  reverses  of  Nos.  24  and  25  are  identical.  The  sequence  of  style  seems 
very  clearly  to  be  in  accordance  with  our  arrangement  on  the  plate.  Of 
course  No.  23  may  have  come  before  No.  22,  but  No.  26  is  surely  the  latest 
of  the  five  staters  as  its  reverse  is  barely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the 
following  Apollo  type,  PI.  I,  27.  The  staters  bearing  the  head  of  a Maenad 
with  flying  locks,  rank  second  in  the  list  of  types  with  most  numerous 
examples  of  which  the  Zeus  with  scepter,  Type  29,  is  the  first.  These  two 
types,  according  to  the  extant  specimens,  are  those  of  which  there  were 
the  largest  issues;  seventeen  specimens  of  the  Maenad  type  and  thirty  of 
the  Zeus  type  being  known.  The  obverse  dies  of  the  Maenad  type  number 
nine,  and  the  reverse  dies,  ten.1 

1 While  the  reverse  dies  of  the  seventeen  known  specimens  number  ten,  only  one  more  than  the  total 
number  of  obverse  dies  known,  yet  an  examination  of  their  coupling  proves  the  oft  repeated  observation 
that  more  reverses  were  needed  in  striking  than  obverses,  as  a general  rule.  For  obverse  die  II  is  eomhined 
with  two  reverses  a and  0;  die  III  with  7 and  3.  It  is  true  that  reverse  die  & is  found  with  III,  IV,  V 
and  VI,  but  it  was  not  in  good  condition  at  any  time,  having  already  cracked  before  being  used  with  III. 
Wh$n  it  was  used  in  combination  with  V,  the  crack  was  very  bad,  and  a new  reverse  die  e was  made  to 
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When  we  compare  the  Boston  and  London  examples  PL  I,  32,  33, 
with  the  Paris  coins  PI.  II,  3,  4 (same  dies),  the  line  of  development  is  seen 
to  be  parallel  to  that  of  the  Maenad  heads  of  Type  11,  PI.  I,  18-20,  that  is, 
from  a head  with  more  animal  character  in  the  expression  to  a more  human- 
ized head.  The  head  on  the  Paris  coins  is  the  finest  of  all  the  coins  with 
this  head,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Maenad  heads  on  Greek  coins. 
The  reverses  of  these  staters  have  dies  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Athena 
and  Maenad  heads,  placed  after  them  on  the  plate.  The  Glasgow  specimen, 
PI.  II,  2,  approaches  the  Paris  coins  most  nearly  in  the  style  of  both  obverse 
and  reverse.  The  coins  intervening  between  the  earliest,  PI.  I,  32,  and 
latest,' PI.  II,  2-4,  all  appear  to  show  a line  of  ascending  development  which 
reaches  its  culmination  in  the  fine  style  of  the  coins,  PI.  II,  2-4.  The 
Athena  head  staters  PI.  II,  5-8,  have  different  obverse  dies,  and  two  reverse 
dies,  Nos.  5 and  6,  and  Nos.  7 and  8 of  PI.  II,  identical.  Their  sequence 
is  probably  as  here  given  because  of  the  affinity  of  the  reverse  die  of  Nos. 
5 and  G for  that  of  the  latest  Maenad  head,  PI.  II,  4;  and  that  of  No.  8 for 
the  die  of  the  Maenad  with  hair  in  a saceos,  PI.  II,  9,  which  it  greatly  resem- 
bles. This  latter  Maenad  type  appears  on  dies  hard  to  distinguish  from 
one  another. 

The  order  of  issue  of  the  three  satrapal  heads,  PI.  II,  15-17,  is  likewise 
determined  by  the  reverse  dies,  for  No.  15  has  a die  of  closely  similar  style 
to  the  type  of  Athena  facing,  PI.  II,  14,  after  which  it  is  placed,  and  the  dies 
of  Nos.  16  and  17  are  developments  of  the  die  of  No.  15,  and  are  rather  like 
the  die  of  Nos.  18  and  19  of  this  plate.  Furthermore  the  first  obverse  die, 
No.  15,  has  more  of  the  typical,  and  the  two  following  obverses,  Nos.  16 
and  17,  look  more  like  real  portraits.  The  dies  of  Type  24,  PI.  II,  22-24, 
do.  not  afford  any  data  for  placing  them  satisfactorily  in  a series.  The 
reverse  die  /3  bears  a great  deal  of  resemblance  to  the  reverse  die  of  Type  26. 
Hence  it  might  be  the  last  of  the  four  reverse  dies  of  Type  24.  But  Type  26, 
Nike  and  trophy,  might  be  placed  just  before  Type  24,  and  24d  be  the  first  of 
the  Zeus  heads.  The  heads  themselves  are  all  on  about  the  same  level  of 
style,  though  the  coin  on  PI.  II,  24,  may  perhaps  seem  earlier  than  the  others. 

The  Zeus  with  scepter,  Type  29,  PI.  II,  31 — PI.  Ill,  7,  has  the  most 
numerous  examples  in  the  whole  coinage  — thirty  or  more;  and  the  order 
of  the  various  obverse  dies  which  are  five  in  number  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. This  arises  from  the  fact  that  we  have  among  the  obverses  one  die 

go  with  V.  The  old  die  5 was,  however,  used  again  with  a new  obverse  VI.  With  VI  there  were  used 
reverse  dies  S,  cf  s , f,  four  to  one  obverse.  Thus,  although  in  this  small  group  of  eoins  of  the  same 
typo,  the  total  number  of  reverses  is  not  greatly  in  exeess  of  the  total  number  of  obverses,  the  faet  that  the 
reverse  dies  wore  out  more  quickly  is  evident. 
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which  is  a most  perfect  die,  artistically  one  of  the  finest  representations  of 
a Zeus  head  on  this  scale  among  Greek  coins,  and  four  others  which  do  not 
approach  it  in  perfection  of  style.  Now,  that  the  evolution  of  the  obverse 
types  is  as  here  arranged,  from  the  most  delicately  beautiful  style  of  die  I in  a 
descending  scale  to  the  hard  and  dry  style  of  die  IV,'  is  apparent  from  the 
very  obviously  declining  tendency  in  the  development  of  the  reverses. 
The  Pegasos  of  these  Zeus  staters  has  now  reached  the  point  of  highest 
artistic  and  technical  perfection,  all  parts  of  the  body  being  in  harmonious 
proportion.  Note  the  size  of  the  horse’s  head,  the  drawing  of  the  forelegs 
and  the  fine  rendering  of  the  minute  details  of  the  wings  of  reverse  dies  a 
and  y9.  The  dies  y — e show  a progressive  decline  of  art.  There  is  the 
same  loss  of  expression  and  carelessness  in  details  (note  the  horse’s  mane) 
that  from  now  on  begins  to  be  apparent  in  the  series  at  large.  Again  the 
difference  in  style  observable  in  obverse  dies  I-II  as  compared  with  the 
succeeding  dies  is  of  a kind  which  is  clearly  due  to  copying.  Note  the 
finesse  of  the  rendering  of  the  lock  of  hair  which  falls  loose  from  the  occiput 
of  the  head  in  dies  I,  II,  and  the  less  skilful  copying  of  this  lock  in  dies 
III,  IV.  Observe  also  how  the  back  of  the  hair  sags  down  in  dies  III,  IV, 
and  the  less  profound  expression  of  the  eye.2 

The  dies  of  the  Nike  head,  Type  30,  PI.  Ill,  8-11,  however,  do  not 
show  any  signs  of  progressive  decline  due  to  copying  although  two  of  them 
are  distinctly  inferior  to  the  third,  PI.  Ill,  10,  11.  In  this  case  the  evolution 
of  the  obverse  dies  seems  to  be  in  an  ascending  scale  up  to  the  remarkably 
fine  die,  PI.  Ill,  10,  11.  The  other  dies  seem  to  be  leading  up  to  this  one, 
for  there  are  no  details  repeated  in  the  manner  of  the  careless  copyist. 
Besides  these  reasons,  there  is  also  the  fact  that  the  style  of  Type  31,  Herakles 
as  Omphale,  PI.  Ill,  12,  is  as  close  as  could  be  possible  to  the  Nike  head  of 
die  III.  The  similar  rendering  of  the  turned-up  hair  and  the  deep-set  eye, 
and  of  the  hair  over  the  forehead- — in  short,  the  whole  treatment  of  the 
hair — are  the  points  to  be  noticed.  The  Pegasos  of  this  Herakles  type  is  of 
a style  which  is  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  the  preceding  Hera,  Zeus  and 
Nike  types.  From  now  on  the  horse  is  never  engraved  in  the  fine  style 
which  is  characteristic  of  our  middle  and  early  third  groups.  The  “ladder” 

MVe  omit  from  our  discussion  here  die  V,  the  Petrograd  specimen,  PI.  Ill,  7,  which  Is  peculiar  and 
unlike  the  other  dies;  its  reverse,  too,  is  also  quite  different  from  the  other  reverse  dies. 

* As  in  the  case  of  the  Maenad  head,  Type  17,  the  disparity  in  the  number  of  obverse  and  reverse 
dies  is  not  as  great  as  might  be  expected.  But  the  coupling  of  the  dies  gives  the  true  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  relative  durability  of  obverse  and  reverse  dies.  For  die  I was  coupled  with  five  reverses  a — «,  and 
there  are  eighteen  examples  of  staters  bearing  this  obverse  die  — more  than  half  of  the  known  specimens 
of  the  Zeus  with  scepter  type,  which  of  course  QjXpIajn^  why  so  many  reverse  dies  coupled  with  I are  known. 
With  a sufficiently  large  number  of  examples  of  a given  obverse  die,  there  will  regularly  be  found  two  or 
more  reverses  which  were  used  in  combination  with  it. 
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pattern  is  dropped  altogether  after  this  Herakles  type;  there  is  a reversion 
to  the  earliest  style  of  our  first  period ; careless  striking,  and  lack  of  expression 
in  the  horse’s  head  are  the  rule.  The  obverse  dies  of  the  Aktaion  head, 
PI.  Ill,  14-18,  are  very  similar  in  character;  in  fact,  they  are  scarcely  to 
be  separated  as  varying  dies,  the  sole  difference  lying  in  the  treatment  of 
the  eye  — the  Berlin  stater,  No.  14,  may  be  the  same  die  as  Nos.  17  and  18. 
If  it  is  die  II,  as  seems  probable,  though  the  cast  is  so  poor  as  to  make  cer- 
tainty impossible,  then  there  are  two  obverse  dies,  of  which  the  one  desig- 
nated I is  the  finer.  This  die  seems  likely  to  be  the  first  one  cut,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  coupled  with  reverse  die  a,  an  unquestionably  finer  die  than 
/S  or  7,  and  probably  the  earliest,  since  the  difference  in  style  can  only  be 
described  as  a decline. 

The  Kabeiros  head  stater,  PI.  Ill,  24-28,  has  two  obverse  dies  only, 
and  of  these,  No.  24  is  probably  earlier;  the  reverse  of  this  stater  is  of  better 
style  than  those  of  the  other  coins  of  this  type.  The  last  type,  Aphrodite(?) 
head,  PI.  Ill,  30-35,  has  but  two  obverse  dies  I and  II,  and  reverse  dies  a 
and  /9.  The  connecting  link  which  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  series, 
No.  32,  dies  I— y3,  indicates  the  sequence  of  the  issues  as  die  y3  is  most 
plainly  more  debased  than  a.  It  is  the  last  of  the  series  and  is  vastly 
inferior  to  the  fine  dies  of  the  Zeus  and  Nike  types,  and  in  fact  to  any  of 
the  preceding  reverse  dies. 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  STATERS 

The  generally  accepted  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  issue  of  Lampsakene 
gold  staters  is  c.  394  b.c.  According  to  style,  the  staters  do  undoubtedly 
begin  in  the  early  part  of  the  Fourth  Century  b.c.  and  they  continue  down 
to  the  middle  or  third  quarter  of  this  century.  The  reason  for  dating  the 
commencement  of  the  issues  c.  394  b.c.  is  that  the  stater  universally  admitted 
to  be  the  earliest  type  PI.  I,  1,  2,  Herakles  strangling  the  serpents,  is  copied 
from  the  type  of  the  so-called  Alliance  Coinage  of  Asia  Minor  which  was 
assigned  by  Waddington  (Rev.  Num.  1863,  p.  223)  to  this  date.  This 
coinage  issued  by  Rhodos,  Ephesos,  Knidos,  Iasos  and  Samos  bears  a 
common  obverse  type,  the  infant  Herakles  strangling  two  serpents,  accom- 
panied by  the  inscription  SYN,  the  first  letters  of  5YNMAXIA,  crvvfiaxia , 
“Alliance,”  and  varying  reverse  badges  of  the  respective  mints,  PI.  IV,  8, 
Samos;  9,  Ephesos;  10,  Knidos.  The  coins  are  silver  tridrachms  of  Rhodian 
weight. 

Waddington  formulated  the  interesting  theory  that  the  Symmachia 
was  a political  alliance  made  by  certain  powerful  coast  towns,  Ionian  and 
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Carian,  directly  after  the  Athenian  general,  Konon,  had  liberated  these 
towns  from  Spartan  control  through  his  naval  victory  off  Knidos,  394  b.c. 
This  league  was  of  an  ephemeral  nature  because  in  391,  as  Xenophon  informs 
us  (Hcllenica,  IV,  8;  17,  22,  23),  Ephcsos,  Samos  and  Knidos  went  over 
again  to  Sparta.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  ancient  historians,  but  since 
Waddington  wrote,  a new  member  of  the  supposed  anti-Spartan  Symmachia 
has  become  known  through  the  discovery  of  the  unique  tridrachm  of 
Byzantion  published  by  Dr.  Regling  (Zeit.  f.  Num.  1905,  p.  207f.)  This 
coin,  Dr.  Regling  argues,  cannot  have  been  struck  before  389  B.c.,  for 
Byzantion  was  until  that  year  still  under  the  oligarchical  rule  of  Sparta, 
and  only  when  democracy  was  re-established  there,  after  Thrasyboulos’ 
expedition  in  389,  would  the  Alliance  type  which  is  clearly  emblematic  of 
political  liberty,  be  appropriate.1  One  is  forced  then  to  assume  that 
Byzantion  came  into  the  confederation  five  years  after  its  formation  in 
389  b.c.,  which  would  be  quite  extraordinary  in  view  of  the  defection  of 
three  out  of  the  five  original  members,  Ephesos,  Samos  and  Knidos,  w'hich, 
according  to  Xenophon,  become  partisans  of  Sparta  in  391  b.c.  The 
historians  Beloch2  and  Meyer3  have  always  preferred  the  date  387  b.c.  for 
the  issue  of  the  Alliance  coins  with  5YN  and  the  Herakles  and  serpents 
type,4  as  they  do  not  accept  the  theory  of  an  anti-Spartan  movement  on 
the  part  of  these  towns  of  Asia  Minor  as  a consequence  of  the  battle  of 
Knidos.  This  date  is  the  year  of  the  Peace  of  Antalkidas,  when  all  of  the 
Greek  cities,  except  Klazomenai,  were  surrendered  unconditionally  to 
Artaxerxes  II  Mnemon,  King  of  Persia.  The  existence  of  the  coin  of 
Byzantion,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  make  Waddington’s  theory  of  an  anti- 
Spartan  confederation  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Knidos  no  longer 
tenable. 

Whatever  the  opinion  of  historians  may  ultimately  be  in  regard  to 
the  date  of  the  Alliance  issues,  the  Lampsakene  stater  w'hieh  borrowed  the 
Alliance  type  cannot  be  placed  any  earlier  than  389  b.c.  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  copied  with  utmost  fidelity  of  detail  from  the  Byzantian  tridrachm. 
The  axis  of  inclination  of  the  kneeling  Herakles,  the  coils  of  the  serpents, 
position  of  the  arms,  all  indicate  that  the  Byzantian  coin  served  as  a model 

1 A singular  coincidence  is  the  choice  of  Herakles  as  infant,  strangling  serpents,  for  the  reverse  of  the 
Libertas  Americana  Medal,  1791,  designed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  represent  the  victories  of  the  infant 
Republic  of  the  United  States  at  Yorktown  and  Saratoga. 

1 Gr.  Geseh.,  2nd  cd.,  1922,  III,  p.  95.  * Cesch.  dcs  Alterthums,  V,  p.  308,  310. 

4 Holm,  History  of  Greece,  III,  eh.  iii,  note  11,  discusses  Waddington's  theory  at  length,  concluding 
that  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  would  not  be  in  a position  to  form  a defensive  league  after  the  King's  peace, 
and  further  suggests  that  if  a later  date  were  sought,  we  might  assume  the  time  of  the  Second  Athenian 
Confederacy,  377,  which  was  anti-Spartan.  lie  was,  of  course,  not  cognizant  of  the  Byzantian  tridrachm 
with  SY N.  Bury,  History  of  Greece,  p.  553,  accepts  the  date  3S7  b.c. 
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for  the  Lampsakene  die-engraver.  Moreover,  this  coin  would  most  naturally 
be  the  type  which  was  copied  at  Lampsakos. 

The  commencement  of  the  issue  of  gold  staters  at  this  period,  c.  387  b.c., 
rather  upsets,  the  theory  that  the  Persian  king  reserved  for  himself  the 
right  to  issue  gold  coin.  This  question  on  which  numismatists  today  are 
divided  is  one  which  is  not  to  be  decided  by  any  reference  to  statements  in 
ancient  historians,  for  we  have  no  evidence  of  this  sort  for  or  against  it. 
M.  Babelon  (Trait4  II,2  Introd.)  holds  that  the  Persian  kings  never  inter- 
fered in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  issuing  of  coins  by  the  subject  Greek 
cities.  Mr.  Gardner  maintains  the  theory  that  the  exclusive  right  to  issue 
gold  was  jealously  guarded  by  the  Persian  kings,  and  that  all  gold  coinages 
struck  by  Greek  cities  under  Persian  rule  are  instances  of  special  privilege. 
This  in  the  case  of  Lampsakos  seems  rather  absurd.  The  Lampsakene 
gold  staters,  begun  probably  around  387  b.c.  as  we  have  shown,  ought 
surely  to  have  been  suppressed  by  a monarch  jealous  of  his  royal  right  to 
issue  gold.  Lampsakos  issued  electrum,  as  did  Kyzikos,  in  the  Fifth  Cen- 
tury, before  Persian  control  was  ended  by  the  struggles  at  Marathon  and 
Salamis;  and  similarly  in  the  Fourth  Century  both  of  these  mints  had  a 
coinage  in  gold  (or  electrum).  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  logic  in 
assuming  that  the  Persian  kings  would  not  permit  the  issue  of  coinage  in 
electrum  or  gold  by  the  cities  over  which  they  had  sovereignty,  after  the 
conquest  of  Lydia  in  546  b.c.,  and  then  explaining  all  the  instances  where 
such  coinage  did  exist,  as,  for  example,  at  Chios,  Kyzikos,  Lampsakos,  as 
exceptions.  These  mints  certainly  struck  electrum  staters  between  550 
and  500  b.c.  Why  were  they  especially  privileged?  As  for  gold  issues, 
there  are  known  only  the  very  scanty  issues  of  staters  at  Ephesos,  Rhodos, 
Klazomenai  and  Abydos  which  were  all  probably  earlier  than  the  period  of 
Persian  control,  387  b.c.;  Abydos  struck  one  type  PI.  IV,  23,  which  appears 
on  one  of  the  earliest  Lampsakene  staters,  PI.  IV,  24,  and  is  probably  the 
prototype  of  the  latter.  But  in  none  of  the  above  cases  can  we  prove  the 
existence  of  a series  of  issues  begun  before  387  b.c.  and  coming  to  an  abrupt 
end  at  this  date.  If  this  were  the  case,  there  would  be  more  ground  for 
the  argument  that  coinage  in  gold  was  not  permitted  by  the  Persian  king. 

The  Lampsakene  stater  coinage  begins  with  a type  copied  from  the 
Alliance  silver  coins,  and  this  scarcely  looks  as  though  there  were  any  lack 
of  freedom  in  the  choice  of  type.  The  weight  standard,  moreover,  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Persian  darics.  Hence  we  can  only  conclude 
that  the  Lampsakene  staters  were  issued  without  any  interference  or  hind- 
rance as  to  the  choice  of  metal,  weight  or  type.  As  M.  Babelon  says  emphat- 
ically, “La  lampsacene  6tait  cre6e  pour  lutter  contre  le  darique.” 
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THE  WEIGHT  STANDARD 

The  recorded  weights  of  the  staters  here  catalogued  show  that  they 
range  from  8.30  to  8.56  grams.  The  tabulated  weights  of  132  specimens 
are  as  follows: 


G i-ams 

Specimens 

Grams 

Specimens 

Grams 

Specimens 

8.30 

3 

8.40 

17 

8.46 

4 

8.32 

2 

8.41 

15 

8.47 

3 

8.33 

2 

8.42 

17 

8.48 

1 

8.34 

1 

S.43 

12 

8.49 

1 

8.35 

2 

8.44 

7 

8.50 

3 

8.36 

2 

8.45 

19 

8.54 

1 

8.37 

7 

8.55 

1 

8.38 

6 

8.56 

1 

8.39 

5 

Total 

coins  =30 

Total 

coins  =87 

Total 

coins  = 15  Total  132 

More  than  half  of  the  specimens  weigh  from  8.40  to  8.45  gr.;  a little 
over  one-ninth  weigh  more  than  8.45  gr.,  and  a little  under  one-quarter  weigh 
less  than  8.40.  As  we  should  expect,  there  are  more  coins  slightly  under 
weight  than  there  are  coins  of  excessive  weight.  The  norm  must  be  some- 
where between  8.40  and  8.45  gr.  This  is  about  the  same  result  reached 
by  Dr.  Regling  in  his  analysis  of  the  average  weight  of  the  daric  which  he 
found  was  c.  8.40  gr.1  There  are  forty-nine  coins  within  the  range  8.40-8.42 
gr.  as  against  thirty-eight  within  the  range  8.43-8.45.  The  generally 
accepted  norm  of  8.415  gr.  for  the  Lampsakcnc  stater  whose  weight  is  based 
on  the  Persian  daric  is  amply  confirmed  by  this  analysis. 

These  are  the  staters,  which,  of  pure  gold  and  full  Persic  weight,  were 
struck  around  387  b.c.  to  compete  as  a circulating  medium  with  the  darics 
which  had  already  for  a century  past  been  the  chief  stater  currency  of  the 
ancient  world. 

Naturally  the  coinage  of  an  autonomous  Greek  city,  and  that  too  not 
one  of  the  most  prominent,  was  not  very  abundant  as  compared  with  that 
of  a great  nation.  Less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  examples  of  these 
beautiful  staters  have  come  down  to  us,  and  this  is  a very  small  number 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  darics  which  have  survived  from  ancient 
times,  as  many  as  three  hundred  having  once  been  found  in  a single  deposit, 
near  Mt.  Athos.  Still  the  inscription  relating  to  the  sums  contributed  by 
the  allies  of  Boeotia  in  the  Sacred  War  (see  above,  p.  2,  note  2)  helps  us  to 
realize  that  the  Lampsakene  stater  coinage  was  of  considerable  importance 
as  a circulating  medium,  for  it  mentions  sums  of  five  hundred  and  of  eighty- 
four  gold  staters  of  Lampsakos,  I.  G.  YII,  2418,  11.  10,  11,  B v^dvrioi  xpvcria) 

1 Klio,  1914,  p.  91  f. 
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Aa/x^a/cavco  ar[aT€ipa<;]  oyhoeUoma  TreTTapas,  apyvptco  ’A t\tuco)  Spafypas  Se/caef 

“Byzantion  (contributed)  eighty-four  Lampsakene  gold  staters,  sixteen 
Attic  silver  drachms”;  and  11.  20,  21,  Bva-^avnoi  [<rvve/3d\]ovdo  aU«  irevra- 
Karlay;  araT£ipa['i  xpua]{o)<;  AafifaKavon  . . . , “ Byzantion  contributed  further 
five  hundred  gold  staters  of  Lampsakos.” 

The  date  when  the  Lampsakene  staters  ceased  to  be  issued  is  given 
in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  as  c.  350  b.c.  It  is  noted,  however, 
in  the  introduction  to  this  catalogue  (p.  xxvi)  that  Six  supposed  the  coinage 
to  have  ceased  about  330  b.c.  This  view  of  Six  seems  the  more  probable 
as  the  staters  would  naturally  not  cease  abruptly  with  the  introduction 
of  a new  stater  coinage,  that  of  Philip  II,  but  only  came  to  a gradual  end 
when  Alexander’s  gold  staters  had  begun  to  be  very  abundant  in  the  markets 
of  Asia  Minor.  Six’s  reason  for  suggesting  the  later  date  was  his  inter- 
pretation of  three  of  the  Lampsakene  types  as  relating  to  Alexander.  The 
Zeus  Ammon  head,  PI.  Ill,  23,  the  Maenad  head,  PI.  1, 32,  and  the  youthful 
beardless  head,  PI.  Ill,  22,  he  took  as  a group  struck  at  the  same  time  in 
honor  of  Alexander;  Zeus  Ammon,  as  the  divine  parent  claimed  by  the 
hero;  the  Maenad,  as  Alexander’s  real  mother  in  the  guise  of  a Maenad, 
recalling  the  orgiastic  worship  in  which  Olympias  was  reported  to  indulge; 
and  the  young  male  head  as  Alexander  himself  in  the  character  of  the  hero 
Achilles. 

Most  of  these  interpretations  seem  fanciful,  for,  to  begin  with,  the 
Maenad  type  is  only  one  of  many  Maenad  heads  that  appear  on  the  coinage, 
and  .was  not  issued  at  the  end  of  the  series  but  rather  in  the  second  group, 
considerably  before  350  b.c.  The  Zeus  Ammon  type  falls  into  the  third  and 
last  group  of  the  coinage  according  to  the  evidence  of  its  reverse,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  young  heroic  head.  Now  this  latter  is  without 
attributes  and  cannot  be  identified  as  a divine  head.  There  is  one  other 
case  similar  to  it  in  this  respect,  namely,  the  female  head,  PI.  II,  28,  29, 
which  has  been  called  conjecturally,  Lampsake,  the  eponymous  heroine 
of  the  city.  Of  her  we  read  in  Plutarch  and  this  is  a fair  conjecture.  But 
there  is  no  name  to  be  found  for  the  young  male  head.  Can  it  possibly  be 
that  the  head  was  intended  as  a heroic  head  meant  to  embody  Alexander’s 
likeness?  The  suggestion  which  grows  out  of  Six’s  interpretation  does  not 
seem  entirely  improbable  — the  head  has  a somewhat  Alexandrine  char- 
acter, and  occurring  as  it  does  at  about  the  date  when  Alexander  was  sub- 
missively received  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lampsakos,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  the  way  to  regard  the  choice  of  the  two  types,  PI.  Ill,  22  23,  as  selected  out 
of  compliment  to  Alexander  who  spared  the  city  when  it  gracefully  submitted 
to  his  invasion  in  334  b.c. 
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A retrospective  glance  at  the  publication  of  the  various  types  of  staters 
gives  an  idea  of  the  frequency  with  which  new  specimens  and  types  have 
come  to  light.  The  earliest  stater  known  appears  to  be  the  Maenad  head 
(Type  11),  Berlin  (Fox)  example.  In  1763-70,  two  more  types,  Herakles 
and  serpents,  and  Lampsake  were  published,  followed  in  1782  by  the  Persian 
satrap  and  Maenad  with  diadem  (Type  17)  types.  In  1817  Sestini  was  able 
to  list  ten  types  in  his  Stateri  Antichi.  Gradually  during  the  last  century  „ 
additions  to  the  types  became  known,  being  published  one  or  two  at  a time. 
New  types  appeared  occasionally  in  finds,  seven  each  in  the  two  finds  at 
Avola  and  in  the  Troad  about  1890.  A possible  third  find  reported  as  occur- 
ring near  Alexandria  in  Egypt  in  1908  brought  to  light  several  staters  of 
types  already  known.  In  the  J.  I.  N.  1902,  the  writer  gave  a list  of  thirty- 
six  types,  and  since  then  only  the  Perseus  head,  the  Kneeling  Archer  and 
youthful  Dionysos  types  have  been  made  known,  bringing  the  number  up 
to  thirty-nine.  But  as  a result  of  the  re-arrangement  of  the  staters  in 
three  groups,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  three  Dionysos  heads  which  were 
formerly  listed  as  one  type  are  not  merely  three  different  dies  employed 
for  a single  issue,  but  are  rather  three  chronologically  separate  issues  belong- 
ing respectively  to  the  earlier  style,  the  Weber  coin,  PI.  I,  17,  the  inter- 
mediate style,  the  Paris  and  Jameson  coins,  PI.  II,  18, 19,  and  the  later  style, 
the  Boston  coin,  PI.  Ill,  21.  These  three  heads  furnish  an  apt  illustration 
of  the  same  subject  treated  according  to  the  three  variations  of  style  dis- 
cernible in  the  coinage.  By  classifying  them  as  separate  types,  we  gain  two 
more,  and  arrive  at  forty-one  as  our  total  number. 

Of  these  forty-one  types,  sixteen  are  unique.  Those  types  of  which 
the  most  numerous  specimens  are  known  are,  the  Maenad  with  flying  hair, 
Type  17,  and  Zeus  with  scepter,  Type  29;  there  being  seventeen  examples 
of  the  former,  and  thirty  of  the  latter  here  catalogued.  It  may  be  chance 
which  has  brought  down  to  us  so  many  more  of  the  Zeus  with  scepter  types, 
but  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  in  this  case,  and  doubtless  in  the  other  also, 
that  there  were  larger  issues  of  these  particular  types  than  of  the  others. 

Only  two  instances  of  struck  forgeries  of  these  staters  in  gold  have 
come  to  the  writer’s  attention,  the  Nike  on  ram  type,  Cat.  Durufl6,  May, 
1910,  No.  509,  an  obvious  case,  and  the  female  Satyr  type  seen  in  commerce 
a number  of  years  ago,  of  which  the  obverse  flan  was  concave,  and  the 
hair  of  the  head  unskilfully  executed  giving  the  back  hair  a sagging 
appearance. 
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COMMENT  ON  THE  TYPES 

Type  1,  Herakles  kneeling  to  the  right  and  strangling  two  serpents, 
PI.  IV,  6,  7,  was  copied  from  the  Alliance  coinage  of  Byzantion,  Rhodos, 
Samos,  PI.  IV,  8,  Iasos,  Knidos,  PI.  IV,  10,  and  Ephesos,  PI.  IV,  9,  which 
in  turn  was  borrowed  from  the  coinage  of  Thebes,  PI.  IV,  1-4.  The  type 
.first  occurred  on  the  Theban  staters  of  446-426  b.c.  (British  Museum 
Catalogue,  Central  Greece,  pl.  xii,  7)  where  it  appears  with  other  Heraklean 
subjects,  and  was  used  apparently  in  a symbolical  sense  as  typifying  the 
struggle  for  freedom  from  external  domination.  On  later  Theban  staters 
and  on  the  pale  gold  issues  of  426-387  b.c., PI.  IV,  3,  4,  the  type  was  again 
used.  On  one  of  the  latter  pieces,  PI.  IV,  4,  the  infant  Herakles  is  no 
longer  represented  as  seated  and  facing,  but  kneeling  (type  to  r.)  as  on  the 
Alliance  pieces,  and  wrestling  with  the  serpents  in  the  same  fashion  as  on 
these  latter  coins.  The  hekte  of  Kyzikos,  PI.  IV,  5,  may  have  been  an 
intermediary  in  the  transmission  of  the  type,  though  not  necessarily,  as  its 
type  is  in  the  facing  pose  seen  in  the  Theban  gold  coin,  PI.  IV,  3. 

Incidentally  the  "study  of  the  Alliance  issues  of  Knidos  brings  out 
some  interesting  points  of  chronology  through  the  comparison  of  the  heads 
of  Aphrodite  Euploia  which  occur  on  the  reverses.  The  head  of  the  goddess, 
distinguished  as  Euploia  by  the  symbol,  a prow,  on  the  Alliance  issues,  PI. 
IV,  10-12,  appears  to  be  earlier  in  style  than  the  same  head  on  the  tetra- 
drachm  series,  PI.  IV,  13,  where  it  occurs  as  obverse  type  combined  with  the 
lion’s  head  reverse.  The  tetradrachms,  however,  are  dated  earlier  in 
Head’s  Hist.  Num.2,  p.  615,  and  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  Caria. 
The  prow  symbol  was  not  first  placed  beside  the  head  on  the  tetradrachm, 
for  it  occurs  on  a drachm,  PI.  IV,  14,  of  the  transitional  style.  The  only 
point  against  the  order  here  suggested  is  the  fact  that  the  ethnic  in 
full  KNIAIHN  occurs  on  the  Alliance  issues,  PI.  IV,  10,  whereas  on  the 
tetradrachms  the  short  form  KNI  is  used.  This  may  have  been  the  de- 
termining reason  for  placing  the  tetradrachms  before  the  Alliance  issues. 
But  there  is  an  example  of  an  Alliance  coin  with  KNI,  PI.  IV,  11,  and 
the  evidence  of  style  is  very  strong.  Knidos,  according  to  Head,  adopted 
the  Rhodian  weight  standard  on  which  the  tetradrachms  are  struck,  about 
400  b.c.,  following  the  example  of  Rhodos.  But  under  Rhodos,  Hist. 
Num.,2  p.  638,  the  arrangement  of  the  issues  is  at  variance  with  this 
statement.  After  the  initial  silver  coinage  of  408-404  b.c.,  is  placed  the 
Alliance  coinage  (of  c.  394  b.c.,  according  to  the  theory).  Then  there 
follows  the  gold  stater  coinage,  and  next  the  tetradrachms  of  Rhodian ' 
weight,  400-333  b.c.  This  places  the  introduction  of  the  Rhodian  standard 
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at  Rhodos  after  the  Alliance  issues;  or,  if  the  Alliance  pieces  are  regarded 
as  Rhodian  tridrachms,  as  coincident  with  the  Alliance  issues.  The  style, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  Knidian  tctradrachms  seems  to  give  sufficient  reason 
for  placing  them  quite  a little  later  than  the  Alliance  coins.  Also,  at 
Ephesos  and  Samos,  the  tctradrachms  of  Rhodian  weight,  parallel  to  the 
Rhodian  tctradrachms  and  bearing  magistrates’  names  in  full  as  at  Rhodos, 
begin  after  the  Alliance  issues. 

Type  2,  Hclle  on  the  ram,  is  a rare  subject  on  Greek  coins.  The 
myth  of  Phrixos  and  Helle,  the  children  of  Athamas  who  were  about  to  be 
sacrificed  by  their  father  to  Zeus  Laphystios  in  pursuance  of  an  oracle, 
and  were  rescued  by  their  mother  Nephele  who  sent  the  ram  with  the 
golden  fleece,  was  localized  at  Lampsakos,  as  is  shown  by  an  imperial  coin 
type  with  Phrixos  and  Hclle  (Zcit.  f.  Num.,  VII,  p.  25).  Athamas  was 
said  to  have  founded  Halus  in  Thessaly  whose  coins  show  Phrixos  or  Helle 
on  the  ram. 

Type  3,  youthful  head  in  a winged  helmet,  is  also  unusual.  A stater 
of  Kyzikos  of  early  style  has  a similar  subject  but  there  is  no  resemblance 
to  the  Lampsakene  type.  M.  Babelon  has  called  this  head  “Atys”,  but 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  helmet  on  one  piece  seems  to  have  terminated 
in  a griffin’s  head,  now  mostly  off  the  flan,  the  head  seems  reasonably  to  be 
identified  as  a very  youthful  Perseus. 

Type  4,  Orpheus,  in  Phrygian  cap  and  long  garments,  seated  on  a 
rock  in  a musing  attitude  and  holding  his  lyre,  was  first  published  by 
Lobbecke  (Zeit.  f.  Num.  1890,  p.  170)  and  thus  designated  because  of  the 
Phrygian  cap  which  is  clearly  indicated  on  the  coin.  The  type  is  earlier 
than  the  type  of  Apollo  seated  on  the  omphalos  struck  in  346  b.c.  by  the 
Amphictyonic  Council  at  Delphi.  On  the  Lampsakene  coin,  the  seat, 
partly  covered  by  the  mantle  thrown  back,  is  a rock,1  not  the  omphalOs';'  and 
there  is  no  laurel  branch.  Orpheus  is  represented  as  seated  on  a rock 
and  playing  the  lyre  on  a coin  of  Traianopolis  in  Thrace  (Head,  Hist.  Num.2, 
p.  288).  The  musing  attitude,  however,  reminds  one  of  the  Delphic  stater. 
Still  the  Phrygian  cap  and  the  absence  of  any  Apolline  attributes  inclines 
one  to  consider  the  figure  as  Orpheus  rather  than  Apollo. 

Type  5,  Thetis  on  a dolphin,  was  probably  copied  from  the  Kyzikene 
stater  c.  450-400  b.c.  of  somewhat  similar  type,  PI.  IV,  15,  16.  On  this 
latter  piece  the  Nereid  or  Thetis  holds  a wreath  and  shield,  while  on  our 
stater  she  holds  greaves  and  a shield.  This  type  was  long  ago  identified 
as  Thetis,  the  sea-goddess,  bearing  the  arms  of  her  son  Achilles.  However, 
on  coin  types  representing  Thetis  at  Larissa  Kremaste  in  Thessaly  (Head, 

1 Apollo  on  a rock  with  lyre  is  a Sikyonian  type.  Head,  Hist.  Num.3,  p.  410. 
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Hist.  Num.,2  p.  300)  and  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  (ibid.,  p.  323),  Thetis 
is  riding  on  a hippocamp.  On  the  former  coin,  the  shield  is  inscribed  AX 
and  there  is  therefore  no  doubt  regarding  the  interpretation.  On  our  coin, 
however,  the  sea-nymph  rides  a dolphin,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  local 
cult  to  support  the  interpretation  as  in  Thessaly,  the  home  of  Achilles. 

Type  6,  a kneeling  archer  in  Oriental  dress,  should  be  compared  for  pose 
and  action  with  the  kneeling  nude  Apollo  on  the  stater  of  Kyzikos,  PI.  IV, 
17,  18,  dating  c.  450-400  b.c.,  of  earlier  style,  as  the  pose  of  the  bent  right  leg 
indicates.  On  the  Lampsakene  stater  the  kneeling  position  is  admirably 
done  although  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  the  artist  succeeded 
with  the  left  foot  now  off  the  flan,  as  the  left  leg  seems  stretched  almost 
too  far  in  advance.  A similar  pose  is  found  on  Sikyonian  coins,  Apollo 
and  Artemis,  PI.  IV,  19,  21,  and  at  Orehomenos  in  Arcadia  and  Chersonesos, 
Artemis,  PI.  IV,  20,  22.  On  the  silver  coins  of  Sikyon,  the  figures  hold  an 
arrow  with  the  bow  in  the  left  hand;  and  on  the  Paris  specimen  of  the 
Kyzikene  stater,  Apollo  holds  an  arrow  also  which  is  not  visible  on  other 
examples.  On  the  Lampsakene  stater  the  shaft  of  an  arrow  is  visible  above 
the  archer's  left  hand,  held  horizontally.  Whether  Artemis  on  the  bronze 
coins  of  Orehomenos  and  Chersonesos  is  also  holding  an  arrow  in  the  left 
is  not  clear,  and  some  specimens  have  been  described  as  showing  the  arrow 
on  the  ground  which  Artemis  is  about  to  lift  with  her  right  hand.  The 
figures  therefore  are  best  described  as  about  to  shoot,  and  not  as  watching 
the  effect  of  an  arrow  which  has  just  been  discharged,  as  with  British 
Museum  Catalogue  Mysia  (p.  26,  No.  64,  note)  on  the  Kyzikene  stater. 

Type  7,  Nike  sacrificing  a ram,  is  a copy  of  the  gold  stater  of  Abydos 
(British  Museum  Catalogue  Troas,  pi.  xl)  which  is  slightly  earlier,  411-387 
b.c.,  and  much  inferior  in  style.  The  subject  is  a familiar  sculpturesque 
motive  with  the  bull  as  the  animal  of  sacrifice. 

The  facing  Satyr’s  head  of  Type  8,  is  probably  not  connected  with  the 
facing  Satyr  head  on  gold  staters  of  Pantikapaion  as  the  head  is  so  differently 
treated  on  the  latter,  the  neck  in  profile  to  the  left  and  the  head  in  three- 
quarters  view. 

Type  9,  the  Demeter  head,  is  an  exquisite  gem-like  piece  of  work, 
and  may  of  course  equally  well  be  designated  as  Persephone  since  a veiled 
Demeter  occurs  soon  after  on  the  coinage. 

Type  10,  the  head  of  Dionysos,  should  be  compared  with  the  two  later 
heads,  Types,  22,  35  (PI.  II,  18  and  III,  21).  Its  style  is  quite  superior  to 
the  rather  coarse  work  of  the  latest  head  and  to  the  more  formal  rendering 
of  the  middle  type. 

Type  11,  the  Maenad  heads,  like  the  Dionysos  head  just  preceding,  are 
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noteworthy  for  their  successful  rendering  of  the  animal  expression  on  a 
human  head. 

Type  12,  the  small  Pan  head  and  the  Hermes  head,  Type  13,  call  for 
no  special  comment.  The  latter  PI.  IV,  26,  is  probably  copied  from  the 
Kyzikenc  stater,  PI.  IV,  25. 

Type  14,  the  Apollo  head  with  fillets  is  an  unusual  type.  When  the 
Munich  specimen,  PI.  I,  27,  alone  was  in  existence,  the  head  was  variously 
described  as  Aphrodite  (the  laurel  wreath  being  supposed  to  be  myrtle,  and 
the  fillets,  a string  of  pearls  woven  in  the  hair),  as  Dcmcter,  and  sometimes 
as  Apollo.  The  Boston  specimen,  PI.  I,  28,  makes  it  clear  that  the  head  is 
not  feminine  and  that  it  is  a bandelette  of  wool  terminating  in  a triple 
fringe  which  is  woven  in  the  hair. 

The  next  two  types,  Herakles  in  the  lion’s  scalp  and  Demeter  veiled, 
Types  15  and  16,  need  not  be  noted  particularly. 

Type  17,  the  Maenad  with  flying  hair,  is  of  great  originality  and  very 
interesting  to  study  in  its  artistic  development  which  culminates  in  the 
beautiful  Paris  staters,  PI.  II,  3,  4.  The  heads  on  all  the  different  dies  are 
full  of  spirit  and  expressive  of  the  Maenad  in  flight. 

Type  18,  the  Athena  head,  and  the  facing  Athena  head  of  Type  20, 
arc  well  done  though  perfectly  conventional  renderings. 

Type  19,  Maenad  head  in  a sakkos  and  wearing  a wreath  of  grapes, 
is  entirely  human  in  expression  and  it  therefore  seems  most  fitting  that  it 
should  come  after  the  other  Maenad  heads. 

Type  21,  the  bearded  head  in  a satrapal  tiara,  was  formerly  identified 
as  Pharnabazos  who  struck  coins  at  Kyzikos  in  410  b.c.,  but  M.  Babelon, 
following  Six,  has  more  persuasively  identified  the  head  as  that  of  Orontas, 
satrap  of  Mysia  and  Ionia,  c.  362-345  b.c.  Bronze  coins  bearing  the  name 
of  this  satrap,1  showing  a head  resembling  somewhat  the  head  on  the  Lamp- 
sakene  stater,  but  very  small,  and  silver  coins  with  the  name  of  Orontas  and 
the.  Lampsakcne  arms,  forepart  of  Pegasos  as  reverse  type,  were  struck  at 
Lampsakos.  The  latter  piece2  has  for  obverse  type  a helmcted  Athena  very 
like  the  head  on  the  Lampsakene  staters,  PI.  II,  5-8.  These  staters,  accord- 
ing to  our  chronological  arrangement,  appear  to  belong  to  the  very  same 
period  as  the  satrapal  staters.  The  date  of  issue  of  these  interesting  portrait 
staters  is,  therefore,  c.  362  b.c.,  when  Orontas  was  in  revolt  against  Arta- 
xerxes  II  Mnemon,  king  of  Persia,  on  which  occasion  the  other  coins  of 
Orontas  were  struck  at  Lampsakos.3 


1 Babelon,  Traits1,  pi.  lxxxviii,  19,  20. 

1 B.  M.  C.  Ionia,  pi.  xxxi,  8. 

1 Babelon,  Traits  II2,  p.  105  f.  Head,  Hist.  Num.,2  p.  597. 
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Type  23,  the  head  of  Helios  on  a radiate  disk,  is  a type  which  is  also 
found  on  a silver  drachm  of  Megiste,  PI.  IV,  27,  28,  an  island  off  Caria,  of 
the  Fourth  Century  b.c.  The  type  is  unusual,  but  of  course  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Carian  coin  is  later.  The  Lampsakene  head,  moreover, 
is  an  improvement  on  the  other  piece  for  the  rays  begin  properly  at  the  rim 
of  the  disk. 

Type  25,  the  figure  of  Ge,  rising  from  the  earth,  seems  likely  to  have 
been  modelled  upon  a corresponding  figure  on  a Kyzikene  stater,  PI.  IV, 
29,  30.  The  pose  of  Ge,  or  Gaia,  on  the  Kyzikene  stater  is  the  same  as  on 
the  Lampsakene;  her  mantle  falls  over  the  left  arm  similarly,  and  on  both 
staters  she  bears  the  same  fruits  of  the  earth,  corn  and  grapes  though  dif- 
ferently disposed.  On  the  Lampsakene  coin,  the  head  of  the  earth  goddess 
is  thrown  back  which  accentuates  the  impression  of  rising  from  the  ground, 
as  does  also  the  ground  line  which  is  uneven  and  not  like  an  exergual  line. 

Type  28,  the  Hera  head,  is  so  close  to  the  corresponding  Kyzikene 
head  that  here  again  we  seem  to  have  a case  of  copying.  In  both  the  above 
instances  the  Kyzikene  staters  are  anterior  to  400  b.c. 

Types  29-32,  Zeus  with  scepter,  Nike  head,  Herakles  as  Omphale  and 
female  Satyr,  represent  the  four  highest  developments  of  the  art  of  the 
Lampsakene  staters.  The  symbol  behind  the  Zeus  head,  Type  29,  is  not 
a thunderbolt  as  it  has  always  been  called,  but  a scepter,  the  shaft  of  which 
is  visible  below  the  beard,  PI.  II,  34,  PI.  Ill,  4.  The  seated  Zeus  on  coins  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and  the  seated  Baal  on  coins 
of  Cilicia,  show  this  type  of  scepter  which  terminates  in  a lotiform  ornament. 

The  identification  of  the  bearded  head  wearing  a stephane  and  with  a 
club  behind  the  neck,  Type  31,  was  made  by  Head.  M.  Svoronos  was 
formerly  inclined  to  consider  it  a Pan  head,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
front  locks,  which  resemble  upright  horns;  the  symbol  behind  the  head 
would  then  have  to  be  a pedum.  But  the  latter  looks  more  like  a club  and 
the  stephane  is  unexplained  and  quite  anomalous  on  a head  of  Pan.  The 
back  hair,  too,  is  turned  up  in  feminine  fashion;  compare  the  heads  of  Hera, 
PI.  II,  30,  of  Nike,  PI.  Ill,  10,  and  of  Hekate,  PI.  Ill,  19.  The  appearance 
of  horns  is  probably  accidental,  and  Head’s  brilliant  identification  stands. 
Furthermore,  the  Omphale  legend  of  Herakles,  of  Lydian  origin,  according 
to  which  Herakles  underwent  a voluntary  servitude,  donning  female  attire 
as  an  atonement  for  homicide,  seems  to  have  been  localized  at  Lampsakos 
since  there  exists  an  imperial  coin  type  (Macdonald,  Hunter.  Cat.  pi.  xlviii, 
5)  of  Herakles  and  Omphale,  PI.  X,  11. 

The  Nike  head,  Type  30,  has  been  called  an  Eros  (J.  H.  S.,  1897,  p.  85) 
on  account  of  the  wreath  which  seems  to  be  certainly  of  myrtle.  The 
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coin  from  which  the  identification  was  made  is  the  British  Museum  specimen, 
PI.  Ill,  10,  but  although  this  die  has  a somewhat  masculine  cast,  the  other 
dies,  PI.  Ill,  S,  0,  would  never  suggest  that  the  head  was  anything  but 
feminine. 

The  head  of  a female  Satyr,  Type  32,  with  pointed  ear  and  ivy  wreath 
is  a most  beautiful  type,  and  the  subject  is  exceedingly  rare.  One  can 
hardly  call  it  a Maenad  head,  for  Maenads  on  the  Greek  vases  and  on  coins 
do  not  have  pointed  ears.  In  fact  the  pointed  ear  on  a female  head  is  most 
unusual  in  Greek  art.  There  are  a few  instances  of  a Satyresse  catalogued 
in  Rcinach’s  Repertoire,  but  in  none  of  these  is  it  possible  to  detect  the 
presence  of  the  pointed  ear.  Several  years  ago,  however,  the  writer  while 
wandering  through  the  Musde  du  Louvre  in  search  of  some  such  evidence, 
was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a Fourth  Century  female  bust  in  Pentelic 


marble,  of  which  the  ears  are  pointed  goat’s  ears  (W.  Froehner,  Sculp- 
ture antique  du  Musde  national  du  Louvre,  Paris,  1878,  p.  2S5,  No.  28G). 
The  nose  and  the  bust  associated  with  this  head  are  restored,  but  the  head 
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itself  is  antique.1  The  sculpture  is  not  a perfect  parallel  to  our  coin  for  it 
is  a purely  human  type,  whereas  the  coin  shows  an  ivy-wreathed  and  di- 
shevelled female  Satyr,  characterized  as  female  by  the  car-ring  and  neck- 
lace. But  the  subject  is  so  rare  in  Greek  art  that  we  are  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  find  it  on  a marble  of  the  same  period  as  our  stater. 

Type  33,  the  head  of  Aktaion,  is  also  a rare  one  in  Greek  art.  It,  too, 
occurs  on  a Kyzikene  stater  of  the  period  450-400  b.c.  but  there  is  no  resem- 
blance of  style  between  the  two  staters. 

Type  38,  the  young  and  beardless  Dionysos,  is  of  special  interest  as  a 
fine  example  of  a Fourth  Century  rendering  of  the  subject.  At  Maroneia 
in  Thrace,  the  youthful  Dionysos  type  occurs  on  coins  struck  previously  to 
400  b.c.  (Head,  Hist.  Num.,2  p.  250),  and  this  is  one  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  the  type  on  coins.  A beautiful  head  on  the  coins  of  Lamia  in  Thessaly 
of  the  period  400-344  b.c.  (cf.  the  coin  in  the  Pozzi  Collection,  pi.  xl,  1205) 
is  very  close  to  our  Lampsakcne  stater  in  style.  The  head  has  the  same 
rather  full,  soft  chin,  and  the  hair  and  wreath  are  done  in  about  the  same 
manner,  though  the  gold  stater  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the  Lamian 
piece.  At  Kyzikos  also  on  staters  of  the  Fourth  Century,  the  ivy-crowned 
young  Dionysos  head  occurs  (Babelon,  Traite,  pi.  clxxiii,  22).  The  hair, 
however,  is  not  orderly  but  dishevelled,  and  the  type  seems  earlier  than  the 
Lampsakene  head. 

Type  39,  the  bearded  Kabeiros  head,  is  again  a copy  of  a Kyzikene 
prototype,  PI.  IV,  33,  34,  the  latter  dating  c.  400-350  b.c.  This  head  was 
formerly  described  as  Odysseus  or  Hephaistos  on  account  of  the  conical 
pilos  which  is  also  worn  by  Odysseus  on  the  coins  of  Ithake  and  by 
Hephaistos  on  coins  of  Methana  in  Argolis.  However,  since  von  Fritze  has 
discussed  the  cult  of  the  Kabeiroi  at  Birytis  and  Kebren  in  Troas  (Zcit.  f. 
Num.  xxiv,  p.  105  f),  and  has  shown  the  existence  of  a young  (beardless) 
Kabeiros  and  an  elder  (bearded)  Kabeiros  at  Kyzikos,  the  present  designa- 
tion has  been  generally  accepted. 

Type  40,  the  Athena  head,  is  copied  from  the  coinage  of  Athens.  An 
Athenian  tetradrachm  (British  Museum  Catalogue  Attica,  pi.  v,  6)  which  is 
closest  in  style  to  our  Lampsakene  stater,  PI.  IV,  35,  36,  dates  about  350-300 
b.c.  The  head  is  done  in  the  pseudo-archaic  manner  of  the  Fourth-Century 
Athenian  issues  and  it  at  first  glance  looks  most  out  of  place  among  the  other 
Lampsakene  types.  It  is  executed,  moreover,  in  the  copyist  spirit,  and 
lacks  style  and  beauty  altogether. 

1 Froehncr,  loc . cit.}  “Satyre  Femelle.  Buste.  Les  oreilles  de  chevre  et  deux  touffes  de  poil  qu’on 
remarque  sur  la  figure  de  cette  femme  la  earacterisent  comme  Satyre  femelle  (Fauna  Satyra) : representation 
tr£s  rare  et  tr£s  interessante.  (Le  nez  et  le  buste  sont  modernes.  La  ldvre  superieure  a soufTcrt.)  Marble 
pentdlique.  Musde  Campana.  Hauteur  totale  0.52.  ’ ’ 
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The  head  of  Type  41  is  done  in  a curiously  rough  style.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  what  goddess  is  here  represented,  for  the  wreath  which  passes  over 
the  sakkos  and  hair  is  unidentifiable.  On  the  earlier  die  I,  there  is  a small 
bud  at  the  base  of  the  flower,  but  this  is  not  seen  on  the  later  die  II.  Also, 
on  die  I,  in  place  of  the  flower  there  is  a leaf  to  the  right  of  the  ear  and  on  the 
sakkos,  which  might  pass  as  a lotus  leaf.  This  leaf  is  replaced  by  a flower 
on  the  second  die.  If  the  wreath  is  a lotus,  the  head  is  doubtless  that  of 
Aphrodite  who  was  associated  with  this  plant  on  coins  of  Cilicia  (Aphrodisias 
and  Nagidos,  Head,  Hist.  Num.,2  p.  718,  726)  and  Cyprus  (Idalium,  be.  cit., 
p.  739).  If  the  wreath  is  not  a lotus,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  else  it  may  be. 

As  evidence  of  cult,  the  Lampsakene  stater  types  as  a whole  are  not  of 
special  value,  since  they  do  not  represent  the  chief  deities  of  local  promi- 
nence as  usual.  The  distinctive  badges  of  this  mint  are  first,  the  fore-part 
of  Pegasos  found  on  the  earliest  coins  in  electrum  and  silver,  and  second, 
the  janiform  female  head  found  on  the  silver  from  500  b.c.  on.  The  gold 
staters  bear  constantly  varying  obverse  types  drawn  from  the  whole  Greek 
Pantheon,  while  the  arms  of  the  city  occupies  the  reverse.  This  is  com- 
parable to  the  choice  of  types  on  the  electrum  issues  at  Kyzikos  where  the 
badge  proper  is  relegated  to  the  position  of  adjunct  symbol,  and  all  sorts 
of  animal  and  figure  types  are  used  for  the  obverses.  Many  of  these  latter 
are  types  which  are  found  earlier  on  other  coinages  and  hence,  it  may  be 
inferred,  were  suggested  by  those  coinages,  and  borrowed,  if  not  precisely 
copied.  At  Lampsakos  there  are  cases  of  obverse  types  copied  directly 
from  other  coinages,  as  already  shown,  or  inspired  by  them.  One  would 
have  to  eliminate  therefore  these  copied  or  inspired  types  in  reaching  any 
conclusions  as  to  the  principal  deities  worshipped  at  Lampsakos. 

Of  the  higher  Olympic  gods,  Zeus  and  Athena  seem  to  occupy  an 
important  position.  A Zeus  head  occurs  as  two  different  types,  PI.  II,  22, 
and  31  and  in  the  latter  his  head  is  entirely  original  in  the  matter  of  the 
scepter  which  is  the  adjunct  symbol.  Athena  has  three  types,  PI.  II,  5,  14, 
and  PI.  Ill,  29,  the  last,  however,  being  an  imitated  type.  Still  Athena’s 
head  occupies  the  reverse  of  the  majority  of  the  silver  issues  Pis.  V,  VI, 
and  her  head  is  the  obverse  type  chosen  by  the  satrap  Orontas  for  his  Lamp- 
sakene issues  (British  Museum  Catalogue  Ionia,  pi.  xxxi,  8).  Orontas 
also  placed  the  head  of  Zeus  on  one  of  his  Lampsakene  coins  (Babelon, 
Perses  Achemen.  pi.  ix,  12).  From  the  above  facts  it  seems  fair  to  infer 
that  these  deities  were  in  particular  known  at  Lampsakos.  The  later 
bronze  coinage,  PI.  IX,  19-24,  also  employs  the  Zeus  type. 

Dcmcter  is  found  on  three  types,  PI.  I,  15,  a corn-wreathed  head, 
PI.  I,  30,  a wreathed  and  veiled  head,  and  PI.  II,  25,  a figure  rising  from 
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the  ground,  and  on  a bronze  coin,  PI.  IX,  35.  The  figure  type  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  Kyzikene  stater,  PL  IV,  29,  to  be  sure,  but  the 
triple  occurrence  of  Demeter  on  the  gold  coins  seems  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  her  cult  was  prominent  at  Lampsakos.  No  other  Olympic  dei- 
ties are  especially  conspicuous  on  these  staters,  though  Apollo,  Hermes  and 
Dionysos  are  found.  Apollo  occurs  on  the  Fourth  Century  silver,  PI.  VI, 
36-39,  and  on  later  bronze,  and  hence  his  cult  seems  probable.  The  later 
coinage  of  Lampsakos,  however,  discloses  what  was  one  of  the  chief  cults 
of  the  city,  namely,  that  of  Dionysos-Priapos.  On  the  large  flat  tetra- 
drachms  struck  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  in  190  b.c.,  PI.  VIII,  1-6, 
when  Lampsakos  received  its  autonomy  from  Rome,  an  ivy-crowned  and 
horned  head  occupies  the  obverse.  On  the  latest  bronze  coins  this  head 
recurs  again,  PI.  X,  2-7,  and  the  figure  of  Priapos  is  found  on  Imperial 
coins,  PI.  X,  8,  17,  19.  Priapos  is  an  hypostasis  of  Dionysos,  as  noted  ear- 
lier. He  wears  the  wreath  of  ivy  leaves  with  berries,  has  ram’s  horns  which 
betoken  his  animal  nature  as  a fertility  god.  This  characteristic  is  most 
prominent  on  the  Imperial  issues. 
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THE  SILVER  AND  BRONZE  COINAGES  OE  LAMPSAKOS 


It  was  the  writer’s  original  plan  to  issue  a separate  article  on  the  silver 
and  bronze  coinages  of  Lampsakos  thus  completing  the  studies  already 
presented  on  the  Lampsakene  electrum  and  gold  staters.  Impressions 
had  already  been  gathered  from  the  collections  of  London,  Paris,  Cambridge 
and  Glasgow,  and  the  plates  were  prepared  when  word  was  received  from 
Dr.  Gaebler  in  August,  1922,  that  he  was  about  to  publish  a manuscript 
on  the  silver  coins  of  Lampsakos  left  by  the  late  Dr.  von  Fritze.  It  was 
then  decided  to  append  the  plates  to  the  present  article  on  the  gold  staters 
and  restrict  the  text  mainly  to  a brief  summary  of  the  chronological  order 
of  the  issues. 

The  whole  publication  was,  however,  retarded  in  the  autumn  of  1922 
by  the  writer’s  more  extended  researches  in  the  field  of  the  Alexandrine 
and  Lysimachian  issues  at  Lampsakos,  and  subsequently  by  a complete 
cessation  of  numismatic  work,  due  to  the  agreeable  but  all-absorbing  task 
of  serving  on  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  Exhibition  of  American  Sculp- 
ture held  by  the  National  Sculpture  Society  on  the  grounds  of  the  Numis- 
matic and  the  adjoining  Museums.  Since  taking  up  again  the  task  of  com- 
pleting a much-postponed  publication,  the  paper  by  Dr.  Gaebler  on  the 
silver  coins  has  come  out  in  Nomisma,  XII,  1923.  It  is  accompanied  by 
two  plates  which  do  not  duplicate  but  rather  complement  Pis.  V and  VI 
here  given,  since  so  many  examples  have  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Gaebler  from 
Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Brussels  and  other  foreign  museums,  not  included 
in  these  plates.  The  dates  assigned  to  the  autonomous  silver  issues  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  same  are  practically  identical  in  the  two  articles, 
but  Dr.  Gaebler’s  views  as  to  the  dates  of  certain  issues,  notably,  the  second 
group  of  the  Janiform  head  series,  and  the  Alexandrine  tetradrachms  diverge 
considerably  from  those  that  the  writer  had  formed,  and  in  these  two  view- 
points will  be  found  a fruitful  topic  for  discussion.  The  writer  wishes  to 
express  to  Dr.  Gaebler  her  appreciation  of  his  kindness  in  forwarding  a copy 
of  his  paper  so  promptly  and  of  his  careful  review  of  her  paper  on  the  electrum 
staters  (Numismatisches  Literatur-Blatt,  1921,  No.  216-217,  p.  1798). 
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SILVER 

THE  HALF-PEGASOS  TYPES 
c.  510  b.c.  or  earlier 

I.  Forepart  of  Pegasos  to  1.  or  r.  Rev.  Quadripartite  incuse  square.  PI.  V,  1-7. 

Denominations:  didrachms,  tetrobols  and  diobols.  » 

THE  JANIFORM  HEAD  TYPES 
Group  A.  c.  500-470  b.c. 

I.  Archaic  Janiforni  female  head  with  round  ear-ring,  necklace  and  diadem.  Rev. 
Athena  head  in  Corinthian  helmet  1.  within  a square  incuse.  PI.  V,  8-17. 

Denominations:  tetrobol  PI.  V,  8;  drachms,  PL  V,  9-13;  obols,  Pl.  V,  14-16,  and 
tritemorion,  Pl.  V,  17. 

Rev.  details:  15,  olive  wreath  on  helmet;  16,  wheel,  countermark  on  helmet;  17, 
olive  spray  in  field. 

II.  Similar  head,  more  advanced  style;  border  of  dots.  Rev.  Similar.  .PL  V, 
18-27.  ‘ 

Denominations:  drachms,  Pl.  V,  18-23,  and  obols,  PL  V,  24-27. 

Rev.  details  in  lower  r.  field:  18,  olive  spray;  19,  x ; 20,  amphora;  22,  cadu- 
ceus;  25,  I ; 26,  f ; rev.  details  on  helmet:  18,  serpent;  19,  25,  26,  olive  wreath. 

Group  B.  c.  400-300  b.c. 

I.  Archaistic  Janiform  head  with  round  ear-ring  and  diadem.  Rev.  A AM,  AAMY, 
AAMYA  Athena  head  in  Corinthian  helmet  r.  in  circular  incuse.  Pl.  VI,  1-21. 

Denominations:  tetrobols  and  diobols  (PL  VI,  1,  triobol).  Dr.  Gaebler  publishes 
also  a drachm,  Nomisma  XII,  Pl.  II,  1 ; an  obol,  PL  2;  and  a tritemorion,  PL  II,  3. 

Obv.  details:  1,  border  of  dots;  11,  dolphin  to  1.  on  neck;  12-14,  dolphin  to  r. 
on  neck;  15,  0EO;  16,  IAO;  17,  18,  KPI  on  neck;  21,  later  style  with  drop  ear-ring. 

Rev.  details  on  helmet:  5,  17,  18,  olive  wreath  ; rev.  details  in  field:  9,  ivy  leaf; 
10,  serpent;  17,  18,  kantharos;  19,  fly. 

II.  Similar  head,  not  archaistic.  Rev.  AAM;  helmet  usually  crested.  PL  VI, 
22-32. 

Denomination : tetrobols. 

Obv.  details:  22,  pendant  ear-ring  and  necklace. 

Rev.  details:  23-25,  half-Pegasos  on  helmet;  28-32,  serpent  on  helmet;  31,  star 
in  field  ; 32,  grapes  in  field. 

III.  Head  of  Athena  in  crested  Corinthian  helmet  r.  Rev.  AAM  Forepart  of 
Pegasos  r. ; below,  ear  of  corn.  Pl.  VI,  33-35. 

Denomination : tetrobols. 

IV.  Apollo  head  r.  Rev.  AAM  Half-Pegasos  r.  PL  VI,  36-39. 

Denomination : diobols. 

Rev.  symbols:  36,  dolphin;  37,  mouse;  38,  bee;  39,  helmet. 

V.  Zeus  head  r.  Rev.  AAM  Half-Pegasos  r.  Pl.  VI,  40. 
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Tlie  silver  coinage  of  the  half-Pcgasos  types  is  very  scanty  and  rather 
difficult  of  attribution.  Two  coins  in  the  Paris  collection,  Traitd,  pi.  xiv,  13 
and  17,  should  not  be  given  to  this  mint  on  account  of  the  style  of  the  obverse 
and  reverse.  The  half-horse  of  No.  13  of  the  Trait6  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  coins  assigned  by  Svoronos  (L’H611dnisme  primitif  de  la  Macedoine,  pi.  xiv, 
16  and  17)  to  the  Crestonians  of  primitive  Paionia,  while  the  incuse  squares 
of  both  Nos.  13  and  16  of  the  Traite  also  resemble  the  Paionian  coins  (Svoro- 
nos, pi.  xiv,  16  and  17.)  The  small  coin  No.  15  of  the  Trait6,  the  same  as 
No.  7 of  our  Plate  V which  has  three  globules  around  the  half-horse,  is 
uncertain,  and  No.  17  of  the  Trait6,  with  the  Satyr’s  head  in  the  incuse 
is  certainly  not  Lampsakene.  The  London  coin,  British  Museum  Catalogue 
Mysia,  pi.  xviii,  6,  similar  to  a piece  in  the  Cambridge  collection,  may  not 
belong  to  our  mint,  as  the  incuse  is  of  a different  design. 

The  other  coins  of  PI.  V from  the  Paris  and  London  collections,  and 
PI.  V,  1,  from  the  Newell  collection  are  all  surely  of  Lampsakos  with  the 
possible  exception  of  PI.  V,  7,  as  above  indicated.  They  represent  three 
different  denominations,  the  didrachm,  PI.  V,  4,  5,  the  tetrobol,  PI.  V,  1-3, 
and  the  diobol,  PI.  V,  6,  of  the  same  standard  which  was  applied  to  the 
striking  of  the  contemporary  electrum  coinage,  which  is  called  by  Babelon, 
“Phocaic  reduced.”  Dr.  Gaebler  separates  the  half-Pegasos  issues  into 
two  groups,  an  earlier,  comprising  all  the  smaller  denominations  which  he 
calls  diobols  and  obols  (but  wrhieh  are  really  tetrobols  and  diobols),1  of  the 
local  Lampsakene  electrum  standard,  and  a later  issue,  including  the  larger 
denomination,  the  two  didrachms,  PI.  V,  4,  5 (Gaebler,  Group  I,  No.  10) 
of  which  nine  examples  are  known,  and  a small  unique  piece  in  Berlin 
(Gaebler,  Group  I,  No.  11)  which  he  regards  as  struck  on  the  Milesian 
standard,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  electrum  staters  of  Lampsakos 
with  the  palmctte  symbol,  the  supposed  Ionian  Revolt  staters.  These 
staters  have  been  discussed  earlier  in  this  paper,  and  reasons  given  for 
questioning  the  Ionian  Revolt  theory.  Stylistically,  at  least,  the  didrachms 
appear  to  the  writer  as  more  closely  allied  to  the  undoubted  electrum  staters 
of  Lampsakos,  note  particularly  the  stater  figured  on  PI.  I,  11,  of  the  Elec- 
trum  Coinage.2  In  general  there  seems  to  be  no  cogent  reason  for  assuming 

1 Compare  Babclon's  table  of  weights  for  the  Lampsakene  electrum  standard  as  applied  to  silver  in 
the  Traits  II,1  p.  343,  which  is  as  follows:  tetrndrachm  (elcetrum  stater),  15.3G  gr.;  didrachin,  7.GS  gr.; 
drachm,  3.84  gr.;  tetiobol,  2.G5  gr.;  diobol,  1.28  gr.  There  is  evidently  a miscalculation  on  Dr.  Gaebler’s 
part  when  he  writes  (Nomisma  XII,  p.  4)  of  a diobol  of  c.  2.57  and  an  obol  of  c.  1.28  gr.  The  writer  fully 
agrees  however  with  l)r.  Gaebler’s  deduction  that  this  silver  coinage  follows  the  same  standard  as  the  local 
Lampsakene  electrum  “Phoeaic  reduced,”  and  not  the  Milesian  as  given  on  p.  19  of  Klectrum  Coinage. 

5 A detail,  but  an  important  one,  is  the  fact  that  these  didrachms  show  a rather  larger  middle  section 
of  the  near  wing  of  the  Pegasos,  a characteristic  of  the  regular  Lami>snkene  staters  of  the  archaic  period. 
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a change  of  monetary  standard  for  the  didrachm  issues,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  nine  examples  known  are  all  under  weight  — on  the 
theory  that  they  belong  to  the  usual  Lampsakene  standard.  The  Lamp- 
sakene  standard  woidd  require  a didrachm  of  7.68  gr.  while  the  Milesian 
didrachm  would  call  for  one  weighing  7.07  gr.,  both  of  which  weights  exceed 
those  of  the  extant  examples  (see  Gaebler,  loc.  cit.,  p.  5)  which  range  from 
6.95  to  6.66  gr.  But  the  reason  underlying  the  assumption  of  a change  of 
standard  is  entirely  bound  up  with  the  attribution  to  Lampsakos  of  the 
electrum  stater  coinage  of  the  palmetto  class.  If  the  Ionian  Revolt  theory 
is  proved  to  be  correct,  then  these  didrachms  may  be  the  subsidiary  silver 
coinage  which  goes  with  the  electrum  coinage,  and  the  difference  in  style 
between  these  didrachms  and  the  Revolt  staters  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  hypothesis  that  the  silver  pieces  were  struck  in  the  home  mint  and  the 
electrum  staters  issued  at  the  common  mint  of  the  League  of  Ionian  cities 
which  joined  in  the  Revolt. 
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THE  JANIFORM  HEAD  TYPES 
Group  A.  c.  500-470  b.c. 

The  Janiform  head  series  began  to  be  issued  about  500  b.c.  The 
closest  parallel  to  these  double  heads  on  which  the  hair  is  rendered  in  rows 
of  dotted  lines  on  the  crown  and  in  pearl-like  strands  falling  straight  over 
the  forehead  is  to  be  found  in  the  Arethusa  head  on  the  early  tetradrachms 
of  Syracuse  (British  Museum  Catalogue  Sicily,  p.  146,  No.  4;  Head,  Coinage 
of  Syracuse,  pi.  i,  3;  Babelon,  Traite,  pi.  lxxiv,  7).  These  latter  coins,  it  is 
true,  are  always  given  to  the  period  485  b.c.  by  our  chief  authorities  (British 
Museum  Catalogue  Sicily,  p.  146;  Head,  Coinage  of  Syracuse,  p.  7,  and 
Hist.  Num.,2  p.  172;  A.  Evans,  Contributions  to  Sicilian  Numismatics, 
Num.  Chron.,  1894,  p.  197f;  Babelon,  Traits  II,1  p.  1519-20). 1 But  even  a 
cursory  study  of  the  archaic  coinage  of  Syracuse  will  suffice  to  throw  doubt 
upon  this  date  long  accepted  as  definitely  established.  The  first  objection 
to  it  lies  in  the  consideration  that  there  would  be  far  too  brief  an  interval 
then  remaining  between  these  very  archaic  issues  and  the  Demareteion, 
c.  479  b.c.,2  which  breaks  forever  and  finally  with  archaic  tradition  in  the 
treatment  of  the  hair  and  eyes.  And,  in  support  of  this  theoretical  inference 
as  to  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  development  in  style  from  the 
archaic  tetradrachms  of  the  type  shown  in  British  Museum  Catalogue 
Sicily,  p.  146,  No.  4,  to  the  Demareteion  type,  there  is  extant  a very  abun- 
dant series  of  archaic  tetradrachms  in  numerous  varieties  illustrating  every 
shade  of  progress  from  the  early  archaic  to  the  transitional  style,  and  these 
numerous  issues  constitute  the  main  practical  proof  of  the  longer  interval 
which  must  have  intervened.  It  is  impossible  to  crowd  all  these  different 
types  of  heads  into  the  space  of  some  six  years.  In  order  to  surmount  this 
difficulty,  it  has  been  proposed  to  place  these  too-abundant  issues  which 
are  at  once  felt  to  be  superfluous  for  the  short  period  to  which  they  have 

1 This  universally  accepted  date  is  based  solely  on  R.  S.  Poole's  conjecture  (published  in  an  article 
entitled,  “On  the  use  of  the  coins  of  Camarina,  etc.,”  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  X, 
pt.  3)  that  the  Victory  figure  was  first  placed  over  the  quadriga  of  the  obverse  type  of  the  earliest  Syracusan 
tetradrachms  by  Gclon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  485-478  b.c.  in  commemoration  of  his  four-horse  chariot  victory 
won  at  Olympia  in  488  n.c, 

* Evans,  loc.  tit.,  assumed  488  n.c.,  the  date  of  Gelon’s  Olympic  victory,  to  be  the  date  of  Issue  of 
the  earliest  Syracusan  coins  with  the  Victory  figure,  but  Gelon  was  not  master  of  Syracuse  until  485  B.c. 
Hence  the  interval  between  the  earliest  tetradrachms  supposedly  issued  by  Gclon  and  the  Demareteion 
would  be  only  six  years  instead  of  ten  as  stated  by  Evans  (sec  Holm,  Gcschichte  Siciliens,  111,  p.  570). 
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been  given,  in  the  period  immediately  after  the  Demareteion.1  Not  all  of 
our  numismatic  authorities,  however,  have  adopted  Evans’  conclusions  in 
their  entirety,  although  Babelon  has  arranged  the  archaic  Syracusan  coinage 
according  to  this  scheme  in  his  Traite,  pis.  lxxiv-lxxv,  thereby  placing  even 
tetradrachms  with  ? in  the  ethnic  after  480  b.c.2  In  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue  Sicily,  Head’s  Coinage  of  Syracuse  and  Du  Chastel’s  Syracuse 
(all  written  before  Evans  expressed  these  views)  and  in  the  Jameson  Cat- 
alogue, a recent  work,  these  archaic  tetradrachms  are  correctly  arranged  as 
preceding  the  Demareteion,  but  the  series  is  always  dated  as  commencing 
in  485  b.c. 

Certain  writer’s,  Gardner,  Num.  Chron.,  1876,  p.  7,  and  Headlam, 
op.  cit.,  1908,  p.  9,  have  found  an  additional  reason  for  supporting  the 
Gelonian  date  by  pointing  out  that  the  obverses  of  the  early  coins  of  Leontini 
and  Gela  bear  the  same  type  as  that  of  Syracuse,  a quadriga  crowned  by 
Nike,  and  that  this  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  assumption  that  these 
pieces  were  issued  when  the  three  cities  were  under  the  same  dynastic  control 
which  could  only  have  been  under  Gelon. 

According  to  Gardner,  Gelon  introduced  the  quadriga  type  on  the  coins 
of  Leontini  and  Gela  after  his  victory  in  488,  and  subsequently,  after  485, 
on  the  coins  of  Syracuse.  Headlam  regards  the  quadriga  on  the  coinages 
of  these  three  cities  as  simultaneously  introduced  after  485  b.c.  Either 
theory  calls  for  a coinage  in  the  three  cities  about  contemporaneous.  With- 
out entering  too  deeply  into  the  intricacies  of  this  question,  the  writer 
believes  that  it  can  be  shown  that  the  quadriga  types  of  both  Gela  and 
Syracuse  are  considerably  more  ancient  than  those  of  Leontini,  that  it 


1 Evans,  loc.  cit.}  p.  199,  originated  this  theory  that  the  tetradraehms  whieh  form  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  the  early  currency  of  Syracuse,  whieh,  he  admits,  seem  at  first  sight  much  more  arehaie  than 
the  Demareteion  (Du  Chastel,  Syracuse,  pi.  i,  5 f,  and  pi.  ii,  13-22)  were  a wholesale  eoinage  struek  after 
480  b.c.  from  the  booty  won  by  the  vietory  of  Himera,  on  sueh  a vast  seale  that  seeond-rate  die-cutters 
must  have  been  employed,  resulting  in  a “wholesale  artistic  debasement ” of  the  coinage;  so  that  what  at 
first  sight  appears  more  arehaie,  in  this  ease  is  simply  mde.  This  argument  is  a patent  case  of  special 
pleading  to  solve  what  would  be  undoubtedly  a first-elass  numismatie  puzzle,  an  attempt  to  date  the  earliest 
Victory  tetradrachms  in  485  b.c.  and  then  to  eonnect  the  Demareteion  as  the  next  issue  in  sequence,  and 
squeeze  all  the  remaining  arehaie  eoinage  into  the  same  general  period  as  the  Demareteion.  It  has  not  been 
refuted  hitherto,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  and  has  been  refleeted  in  later  writings,  as  Headlam,  Some 
Notes  on  Sicilian  Coins,  Num.  Chron.,  1908,  p.  10  f.  This  latter  article,  too,  labors  under  the  theory  of 
the  Gelonian  origin  of  the  Victory  type  on  the  obverse.  It  was  only  a chanee  detail,  the  occurrence  of  the 
fine  circular  line  around  the  Arethusa  head  of  the  Demareteion  w hieh  led  Evans  to  conneet  the  latter  so 
closely  with  the  early  tetradraehms  on  whieh  this  eirele  also  oeeurs,  and  whieh  Evans  eorrectly  derived  from 
the  circular  inset  of  the  ineuse  reverse  (Head,  Coinage  of  Syracuse,  pi.  i).  The  Demareteion  artist  hap- 
pened to  revive  this  arehaie  detail,  but  of  eourse  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Demareteion  is  an  issue  con- 
secutive upon  the  earliest  types. 

2 On  p.  1533  of  the  Traits  II,1  Babelon  remarks  that  some  of  the  arehaie  tetradrachms  which  he  has 
plaeed  after  the  Demareteion  are  anterior  to  it,  but  that  in  general  they  are  almost  contemporaneous  with  it. 
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would  be  very  difficult  to  select  the  coins  which  Gelon  is  supposed  to  have 
had  struck  in  these  cities  at  about  the  same  time.  If,  however,  a type 
borrowed  from  Syracuse  had  appeared  on  the  coinage  of  either  or  both  of 
the  other  two  cities  of  apparently  contemporaneous  style  in  both  or  all 
three  cases,  and  of  Gclqn’s  period,  we  might  assume  this  as  evidence  of 
Gelonian  control  which  is  a matter  of  historical  record  for  these  three 
mints.  Such  an  example  of  Gelonian  influence  may  be  found  in  the  case 
of  a tetradrachm  of  Leontini  which  does  bear  a peculiarly  Syracusan  type, 
the  Arethusa  head,  otherwise  foreign  to  the  usual  quadriga  and  lion’s  head 
types  (Babelon,  Trait6,  pi.  lxii,  9;  British  Museum  Catalogue  Sicily,  No.  9). 
If  now  we  search  in  the  Syracusan  scries  for  the  type  most  nearly  corres- 
ponding to  this  coin  of  Leontini,  we  shall  discover  just  which  coins  of 
Syracuse  may  properly  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  Gclon’s  period,  for  it 
is  the  most  natural  inference  in  the  world  to  account  for  the  intrusion  of 
a Syracusan  coin  type  at  Leontini  at  this  period  as  due  to  Gelonian  influence. 
A coin  which  is  generally  similar  is  that  shown  on  Babelon’s,  pi.  lxxv,  12, 
although  it  may  be  somewhat  earlier  than  the  tetradrachm  of  Leontini,  as 
the  hair  over  the  forehead  is  still  represented  by  dotted  lines.  Somewhat 
closer  is  a tetradrachm  formerly  in  the  Sandeman  Collection,  No.  297, 
with  the  hair  executed  in  fine  wavy  lines.  The  head  on  both  these  coins 
of  Syracuse  is  rather  small  for  the  flan,  as  is  the  case  at  Leontini,  and,  in 
the  sequence  of  types  as  worked  out  by  Babelon  and  others,  these  Syracusan 
pieces  belong  quite  well  along  in  the  series.  Henec,  if  the  whole  group  of 
archaic  tctradrachms  be  placed  in  the  period  preceding  the  Dcmareteion 
as  the  writer  contends  is  correct,  these  types  with  the  small  head  would  be  not 
far  antecedent  to  the  Dcmareteion  types.  They  therefore  could  easily  fall 
within  the  period  of  Gelon,  485-478  b.c.  This  parallelism  helps  to  strengthen 
our  argument,  for  it  throws  back  the  earliest  tctradrachms  with  the  Victory 
figure,  which  the  writer  maintains  cannot  be  Gelon’s  coinage,  to  a date  at 
least  a decade  previous,  as  a detailed  study  of  the  sequence  of  the  abundant 
archaic  issues  will  demonstrate. 

The  chariot  type  alone  without  the  Victory  floating  above  it  which 
occurs  on  the  first  Syracusan  coins  of  the  period  of  the  landed  aristocracy, 
the  Geomori,  of  the  latter  Sixth  Century  must  have  been  selected  as  an 
agonistic  coin  type  by  the  rulers  who  patronized  the  sport  before  the  days 
of  Gelon  I,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Victory  figure  could  not  have 
been  introduced  previous  to  this  tyrant.  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium, 
placed  a biga  without  the  Victory  figure  on  his  coins  to  record  his  Olympic 
victory  with  the  mule  team  (Babelon,  Trait6  II,1  p.  1470,  pi.  lxxi,  13). 
That  Gelon  introduced  the  Victory  figure  into  the  type  is  in  absolute  dis- 
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accord  with  the  numismatic  facts,  as  has  been  shown,  since  there  would 
then  be  on  the  one  hand  a period  of  more  than  fifteen  years  between  the 
first  issues  of  Syracuse,  quadriga  and  incuse  type,  and  the  supposed  Gelonian 
issues  of  485  b.c.,  with  the  scantiest  possible  coinage  extant  to  fill  in  this 
gap,  while  as  stated  for  the  interval  between  485  b.c.  and  479  b.c.  when  the 
Demareteion  was  struck,  there  would  be  a superabundance  of  coins  which 
cannot  be  condensed  into  this  short  period.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable 
that  the  Victory  figure  types  began  about  500-495  b.c.  where  numismatists, 
if  guided  only  by  style,  would  naturally  have  placed  them.1 

The  writer  has  dealt  elsewhere  (Electrum  Coinage,  p.  22)  with  Babelon’s 
theory  that  the  Janiform  head  types  commenced  to  be  struck  at  Lampsakos 
during  the  period  513-511  b.c.  at  about  which  time  the  same  type  makes 
its  appearance  on  a trihemiobol  of  Athens  (Babelon,  Traite  II1,  p.  151f). 
This  theory  that  an  alliance  between  Hippias,  tyrant  of  Athens  and  Hip- 
poklos,  tyrant  of  Lampsakos,2  is  indicated  by  the  contemporaneous  issue 
of  coins  with  a similar  type,  supposedly  borrowed  by  Athens  from  Lampsa- 
kos, is  upset  by  the  fact  that  at  Lampsakos  there  is  no  coinage  with  the 
Janiform  head  type  as  archaic  in  style  as  that  of  the  Athenian  piece  bear- 
ing this  head,  and  that  the  Lampsakene  silver  coinage  of  this  period  is 
the  half-Pegasos  coinage  (PI.  V,  1-7)  which  was  struck  as  the  “small 
change”  of  the  electrum  stater  issues. 

Turning  now  to  the  Janiform  head  types  of  more  developed  style, 
PI.  V,  18-27,  there  is  shown  a marked  relaxation  from  the  strict  severity 
of  the  earlier  coins,  PI.  V,  8-17  which  we  have  just  dated  in  the  decade 
500-490  b.c.  The  coins  on  PI.  V,  18-19,  exhibit  the  same  stage  of  develop- 
ment as  the  Athenian  tetradrachms  of  the  style  following  immediately 
upon  that  of  the  dekadrachms  (British  Museum  Catalogue  Attica,  pi.  iii, 
Class  a).  The  expression  of  the  head  (or  heads)  is  milder,  the  front  hair 
is  rendered  by  wavy  bands  that  suggest  the  Athenian  coinage.  Unfor- 
tunately we  have  to  wrestle  here  again  with  the  dating  problem  as  our 
authorities  are  at  variance  as  to  the  date  of  issue  of  the  dekadrachms. 
Dr.  Gaebler  (Nomisma  VII,  p.  10)  uses  the  coins  of  Athens  as  a term  of 
comparison  for  these  issues  of  Lampsakos,  and  the  writer  entirely  concurs 
with  his  view  of  the  parallelism  in  style  between  the  Lampsakene  issues 
of  more  advanced  style  PI.  V,  18-19,  and  the  archaic  Athenian  tetradrachms 
of  the  usual  type  with  the  olive  leaves  and  palmette  or  scroll  device  on 

1 Note  Babelon’s  independent  dating  of  the  non-Victory  figure  eoinage  as  before  500  b.c.,  while  all 
other  authorities  have  dated  the  coinage  as  starting  in  500  b.c. 

2 P.  N.  Ure,  The  Origin  of  Tyranny,  p.  63,  note  7,  cites  this  theory  as  numismatic  evidence  of  Hippias’ 
personal  ties  with  the  tyrant  of  Lampsakos.  Under  b his  note  should  be  amended  to  read  tl  Athens,  obv. 
type  of  Lampsakos,  rev . Athena  head.” 
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the  helmet  issued  just  after  the  dckadrachms.  But  his  argument  that 
the  Athenian  dckadrachms  were  not  struck  before  4S0  b.c.  is  a view 
with  which  we  do  not  agree.  The  dckadrachms  arc  of  such  strong  archaic 
style  that  it  would  seem  incongruous  to  associate  them  with  the  Syracusan 
dckadrachms,  the  Dcmarctcia,  for  which  we  have  a positive  date  founded 
on  historical  evidence.  Dr.  Gaebler  points  out  forcibly  the  strong 
evidence  afforded  by  a group  of  archaic  Athenian  tetradrachms,  none  of 
which  are  published  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  nor  in  Babclon’s 
Traite  (Gaebler,  op.  cit.,  pi.  i,  34-37;  Svoronos,  TrGsor  des  Monnaies 
d’Athenes,  pi.  8,  1-6)  which  antedate  the  dckadrachms  of  Athens,  as  the 
dotted  hair  over  the  forehead,  the  more  primitive  eye  and  profile  convincingly 
prove,  and  which  nevertheless  show  the  olive  leaves  on  the  helmet.  If  this 
latter  decoration  contains  a reference  to  the  victory  at  Marathon,  as  has 
generally  been  thought  in  regard  to  the  dckadrachms,  then  these  very 
rare  early  tetradrachms  of  Athens  were  struck  soon  after  the  victory  of 
490  b.c.  Dr.  Gaebler  concludes  that  since  the  battle  of  Marathon  is  com- 
memorated by  these  tetradrachms,  the  dckadrachms  which  arc  certainly 
of  later  style  must  have  been  struck  to  commemorate  Salamis.  Of  course 
it  is  only  an  inference  that  the  olive  leaves  were  placed  on  Athena’s  helmet 
to  commemorate  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great  victories.  The.  olive  is 
not  the  laurel  of  victory,  and  is  part  of  Athena’s  personal  symbolism  like 
the  owl  and  olive  which  had  previously  been  on  the  coins.  Still,  of  course, 
the  change  or  rather  modification  of  type  would  seem  to  require  an  explana- 
tion in  terms  of  an  historical  event.  But  granted  that  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon is  celebrated  by  the  early  tetradrachms  with  the  olive  leaves  which  we 
may  assume  to  represent  a wreath  of  victory,  there  would  then  be  a gap  of 
ten  years  between  these  early  tetradrachms  and  the  dckadrachms  for  which 
there  are  no  coins  at  all  during  a period  which  is  elsewhere  as  at  Syracuse, 
characterized  by  abundant  coinage  showing  a steady  progression  from 
archaic  to  transitional  style. 

In  support  of  the  date  490  b.c.  as  opposed  to  480  b.c.,  the  find  of  100 
tetradrachms  of  Athens,  said  to  be  “of  the  early  style”  in  company  with 
300  darics  in  the  canal  of  Mt.  Athos,  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  by 
Xerxes  at  the  time  of  his  invasion  of  Greece  (Gardner,  History  of  Ancient 
Coinage,  p.  162;  Gaebler,  op.  cit.,  p.  10,  note  3),  has  been  invoked.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  in  this  find  there  was  at  least  one  Athenian  tetradrachm 
with  the  olive  leaves  on  the  helmet,  and  this  fact  has  been  regarded  as 
lending  support  to  the  date  490  b.c.1  But  this  coin  is  a late  tetradrachm  of 
the  “Athenian  imitation”  style,  probably  a Fourth  Century  Indian  imita- 


1 Babelon,  Traits  II1,  p.  766. 
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tion  as  would  plainly  appear  from  the  drawing  of  the  coin  in  Beule’s  Monnaies 
d’Athenes,  p.  44,  as  well  as  from  Beule’s  description  of  the  piece  on  p.  71. 
What  the  other  tetradrachms  looked  like  is  not  known,  but  there  is  no 
reason  whatever  not  to  infer  that  they  were  coins  of  the  ordinary  “ olive 
wreath”  type  (British  Museum  Catalogue  Attica,  pi.  iii,  2 f),  since  the 
phrase  describing  them  as  “of  the  early  style,”  while  vague,  pretty  certainly 
indicates  this  well-known  type.  But  the  one  coin  upon  which  so  many 
writers  base  their  proof  is  of  no  value  at  all,  since,  as  Beule  showed,  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  in  the  hoard.  So  also  the  debate  over  the  presence 
of  one  tetradrachm  of  the  “olive  wreath”  type  in  the  Akropolis  hoard  of 
1886,  supposed  to  have  been  buried  about  480  b.c.,  a coin  which  has  been 
both  refused  and  claimed  as  rightfully  belonging  to  the  original  hoard,  is 
of  no  significance,  though  Svoronos,  a champion  of  the  date  480  b.c.  for 
the  first  appearance  of  the  olive  on  the  helmet,  has  stated  that  the  coin 
showed  no  traces  of  fire  as  did  the  remainder  of  the  hoard,  and  hence  prob- 
ably did  not  belong  to  it.  According  to  our  dating,  such  a type  might 
perfectly  well  have  figured  in  the  hoard,  for  it  seems  inconceivable  that 
Athens  should  be  issuing  coins  genuinely  archaic  in  style,  like  the  deka- 
drachms  and  succeeding  tetradrachms  after  480  b.c.,  thus  lagging  so  far 
behind  Syracuse,  and  that  there  should  be  the  long  interval  between  the 
coins  of  Marathon  and  those  of  Salamis,  a ten  year  period  for  which  there 
is  no  coinage. 

The  dekadrachms  are  of  course  most  reasonably  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  a great  victory,  and  if  this,  according  to  our  thinking,  is  rather  the 
Marathonian  than  the  Salaminian,  the  early  tetradrachms  bearing  the 
olive  and  sometimes  the  scroll,  which  are  noticeably  more  archaic  than 
the  dekadrachms,  may  have  no  reference  whatever  to  Marathon. 

The  archaic  Janiform  types  at  Lampsakos  are  therefore  to  be  dated  as 
follows:  Coins  of  Severe  Archaic  Style,  PI.  V,  8-17,  500-490  b.c.;  coins  of 
Strong  Archaic  Style,  PI.  V,  18,  19,  c.  490  b.c.;  coins  of  Modified  Archaic 
Style,  PI.  V,  20-27,  later  than  490  b.c. — possibly  as  late  as  470. 

THE  JANIFORM  HEAD  TYPES 
Group  B.  400-330  b.c. 

The  coins  of  the  class  shown  on  PI.  VI,  1-32,  obv.  Janiform  head,  rev. 
Athena  head  in  Corinthian  helmet,  are  dated  by  Head,  Babelon  and  Wroth 
(British  Museum  Catalogue  Mysia)  in  the  Fourth  Century,  394-330  b.c. 
Dr.  Gaebler,  however,  would  assign  the  beginning  of  this  series  to  the  first 
half  of  the  Fifth  Century.  Starting  with  the  premise  that  the  silver  coins 
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on  whicli  the  old  chief  badge  of  Lampsakos,  the  winged  half-horse  is  intro- 
duced anew,  PI.  VI,  33-35,  must  be  later  than  the  gold  stater  coinage, 
c.  387  h.c.,  whose  reverses  bear  the  ancient  city-arms  of  the  electrum  coinage 
as  a constant  reverse  device,  Dr.  Gaebler  assumes  that  the  Janiform  head  — 
Athena  series,  id.  VI,  1-32  ended  in  387  n.c.  He  then  works  backward  over 
the  group,  PI.  VI,  1-32,  and  taking  political  events  into  consideration  arrives 
at  the  date  470  for  the  commencement  of  the  Janiform  head  — Athena 
group  (Gaebler’s  Group  III).  This  chronological  scheme  would  place  our 
coins,  PI.  VI,  1-3,  in  the  period  464  b.c.,  date  of  Themistoeles’  overlordship 
of  the  city  which  Dr.  Gaebler  indicates  was  merely  nominal,  the  city  having 
actually  entered  the  Delian  League  at  that  date,  passing  thus  from  Persian 
to  Athenian  possession.  The  coins  which  are  then  assigned  to  a still  earlier 
date  than  464  are  three  rare  pieces  not  here  represented  (Gaebler,  pi.  ii,  1-3) 
which  are  given  to  470-464  b.c.  They  bear  no  ethnic  on  the  reverse,  and 
are  stylistically  the  forerunners  of  the  series'  shown  on  our  PI.  VI. 

The  implied  inference  in  Dr.  Gaebler’s  chronological  scheme  is  that 
once  the  half-horse  badge  became  the  regular  city  emblem  again  on  the 
gold  coinage,  c.  387  b.c.  (but  considerably  later  on  the  silver,  PI.  VI,  33-35), 
the  Janiform  head-Athena  types  were  discontinued.  In  support  of  this,  he 
points  to  a single  coin,  Athena  head  with  Attic  helmet  and  half-Pegasos 
types  (op.  cit.,  PI.  ii,  35)  of  fine  Fourth-Century  style,  comparable  to  that 
of  the  gold  staters  before  350  b.c.,  which  may  with  probability  be  referred 
to  the  years,  365-355  b.c.  This  coin  does  not  bear  any  inscription,  but  its 
Lampsakene  reverse  indicates  its  connection  with  our  mint.  It  appears 
nevertheless  to  belong  with  the  other  satrapal  silver  and  bronze  coins  of 
Orontas,  satrap  of  Mysia,  362  b.c.  It  has  no  affinity  whatsoever  with  the 
Athena  head — half-Pegasos  coins,  PI.  VI,  33-35,  which  are  much  later  in 
style.  These  latter  pieces,  as  we  hope  to  show,  were  not  struck  until  after 
330  b.c.  Dr.  Gaebler  places  them  as  late  as  300  b.c.  On  Dr.  Gaebler’s 
showing  there  would  be  but  scanty  silver  issues  from  the  Lampsakene  mint 
during  the  period  when  the  gold  staters  were  issued,  only  the  Athena  head 
triobol  struck  under  Orontas,  just  mentioned.  But  does  the  style  of  the 
coins  shown  on  PI.  VI,  1-32,  warrant  our  placing  them  all  before  387  b.c. 
and  the  earliest  before  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  Century? 

The  Janiform  heads  on  the  coins,  PI.  VI,  1-21,  are  consciously  archaistic 
in  the  retention  of  the  archaic  style  of  treatment  of  the  hair,  but  the  Athena 
heads  were  surely  executed  in  the  period  of  advanced  art  of  the  Fourth 
Century.  The  most  obvious  types  with  which  to  compare  these  reverses 
are  the  Athena  heads  on  the  coins  of  Corinth  and  the  result  of  this  collocation 
is  to  demonstrate  that  the  Lampsakene  coins,  in  spite  of  the  deliberate 

1 See  farther  the  Addendum  on  p.  77. 
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archaism  of  their  obverses,  are  really  most  closely  akin  to  the  Corinthian  sta- 
ters of  the  period,  400-338  b.c.  The  style  of  the  Athena  heads  of  the  coins 
figured  on  PI.  VI,  1 f.  would  seem  to  make  it  impossible  to  place  the  beginning 
of  our  series  as  early  as  460  b.c.,  the  date  of  the  severe  early  fine  style  repre- 
sented by  the  Corinthian  coins  shown  in  Oman’s  paper  on  the  Fifth- 
Century  Coins  of  Corinth  (Corolla  Numismatica,  pi.  xi,  2,  3).  Furthermore, 
the  later  issues  of  the  Janiform  head— Athena  group  on  which  the  helmet  of 
Athena  is  crested  and  bears  various  symbols,  chiefly  the  coiled  serpent, 
PI.  VI,  28-32,  which  Dr.  Gaebler  places  between  405  and  387  b.c.,  seem  to 
the  writer  most  palpably  later  than  387  b.c.  They  are  not  so  very  far  removed 
from  the  coins  on  which  the  helmeted  Athena  head  becomes  the  obverse  type. 
Now,  the  type  of  crest  which  appears  on  these  latter  coins  with  Athena- 
head  obverse  and  half-Pegasos  reverse,  PI.  VI,  33-35,  is  that  characteristic  of 
the  staters  of  Alexander  the  Great.  We  note  that  a similar  comparison  has 
been  made  by  Dr.  Lederer  in  his  paper,  Ein  Goldstater  Alexanders  des 
Grossen  (Zeit.  f.  Num.,  xxxiii,  Sonderabdruck.Nachtrage.),“Der  Athenakopf 
dieser  letzteren  Miinzen  scheint  mir  aber  dem  Stile  nach  bereits  der  Zeit 
Alexanders  des  Grossen  anzugehoren  und  von  seinen  Goldstateren  beein- 
flusst,  wie  so  manche  Miinzen  anderer  griechischen  Stadte.”  The 
particular  pieces  to  which  Dr.  Lederer  here  refers,  PI.  VI,  28-32,  may  perhaps 
be  iilfluenced  by  the  type  of  Alexander’s  gold  staters,  but  it  seems  extremely 
probable  that  the  peculiarly  Alexandrine  type  of  helmet  on  the  coins  imme- 
diately following,  PI.  VI,  33-35,  was  imitated  from  the  staters  of  Alexander. 
The  Apollo  heads,  PI.  VI,  36-39,  are  very  likely  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  small  gold  and  silver  coins  of  Philip  II,  359-336  b.c.,  as  Dr.  Gaebler  sug- 
gests (op.  cit.,  p.  28),  and  antedate  the  issues  shown  on  PI.  VI,  33-35. 

Adramytion  and  Iolla  in  Mysia  issued  bronztT coins  with  a reverse  type, 
forepart  of  Pegasos,  beneath  which  an  ear  of  corn  to  the  right  (Antike 
Miinzen  Mysiens,  pi.  i,  1,  and  pi.  x,  12-14).  These  are  dated  by  von  Fritze 
about  the  middle  of  the  Fourth  Century,  and  this  type  has  apparently  been 
copied  at  Lampsakos  on  the  Athena-head-half-Pegasos  coins,  PI.  VI,  33-35, 
which  we  should  be  inclined  to  date  towards  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Cen- 
tury. Dr.  Gaebler  dates  these  pieces  about  300  b.c.  at  the  earliest,  and 
since,  as  he  points  out,  they  are  over-struck  on  flans  of  the  preceding 
Janiform  head  types,  it  would  seem  most  reasonable  to  connect  them  with 
the  earlier  series  rather  closely ; although  the  style  of  both  obverse  and  reverse 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  latest  examples  of  the  Janiform  head 
group.  This  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  Janiform  head-Athcna  types 
should  not  be  considered  as  ceasing  in  387  b.c.,  but  should  be  brought  well 
down  below  that  date.  Dr.  Gaebler  while  placing  the  types  with  obverse, 
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Athena  head  in  Corinthian  helmet,  about  300  n.c.,  regards  the  Apollo  head 
coinage  as  earlier.  Both  types  he  considers,  as  does  the  writer,  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  types  of  Alexander’s  and  Philip’s  coins.  The  half-Pcgasi 
of  the  Apollo  head  coins  arc  unquestionably  better  in  style  than  those  of 
the  Athena  head  coins,  and  they  arc  consequently  considerably  earlier  than 
the  latter. 

In  conclusion,  then,  on  grounds  of  style,  only  a few  of  the  Janiform- 
Athcna  head  coins  of  the  new  style  can  be  dated  in  the  Fifth  Century,  and  the 
mint  of  Lampsakos  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  almost  quiescent  during 
the  period  c.  470-400  b.c.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Fourth  Century  witnessed 
a fairly  abundant  and  continuous  scries  of  issues  with  native  types  down 
to  about  330  n.c.,  the  approximate  date  of  the  introduction  of  Alexandrine 
coinage  at  Lampsakos.  The  Athena  head  coins,  PI.  VI,  33-35,  were  doubt- 
less struck  after  the  Alexandrine  types  had  been  introduced. 

ALEXANDRINE  COINAGE 
First  Scries,  c.  330-302  b.c. 

Staters,  tctradrachms  and  drachms 

The  Lampsakcnc  gold  stater  coinage  had  ceased  at  about  330  b.c.,  and 
most  of  the  silver  issues,  as  we  have  seen,  came  to  an  end  at  the  same  time.1 
When  Alexander  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  334,  Lampsakos  was  spared  from 
destruction  through  the  personal  intervention  of  Anaximenes,  one  of  her 
citizens,  who  persuaded  Alexander  to  be  merciful  (Droyscn,  Hist,  dc 
l’helldnismc,  I,  p.  139).  Shortly  after  330  b.c.  Lampsakos  began  the  issue 
of  staters,  tctradrachms  and  drachms  of  Alexandrine  types.2  Many  of 
these  coins  lack  the  half-Pcgasos  mint-mark,  but  have  been  attributed  to 
Lampsakos  on  other  grounds.3  Only  coins  of  later  date,  Miillcr’s  Class  VI, 
of  the  style  of  his  Nos.  915-917,  bearing  the  Lampsakcnc  mint-mark,  will 
be  here  treated  in  detail.  When  the  half-horse  is  employed  on  the  drachms 
of  the  earlier  Fourth  Century  staters,  it  would  seem  to  be  a specially  chosen 

1 Exceptional  silver  issues  of  much  later  date  are  the  coins  figured  on  PI.  IX,  32,  33,  which  arc  dis- 
cussed below  with  the  bronze  coinage. 

1 Dr.  Gaebler  (op.  cit.t  p.  29)  has  attributed  a selection  of  staters  and  drachms  bearing  the  half-Pegasos 
symbol  from  the  list  of  Muller  (Num.  d’Alexandre  le  Grand,  Nos.  602-619,  Inccrti  Macedoniae,  etc.)  to 
Lampsakos  in  the  Fourth  Century.  Mtillcr’s  Nos.  912-913,  drachms  with  the  monograms  M and  M 
which  Midler  placed  in  his  Class  VI,  belong  among  the  earlier  Issues.  Muller  had  already  suggested  that 
Nos.  615-619  might  probably  belong  to  Lampsakos  (Num.  d'AIexandre,  p.  196  and  235). 

* In  Numismatic  Notes  and  Monographs,  No.  21,  Alexander  Hoards  II,  Demanhur,  Mr.  E.  T.  Newell 
has  attributed  tctradrachms  to  Lampsakos.  He  has  also  assigned  a large  number  of  other  Alexandrine 
issues  to  this  mint  during  the  Fourth  Century,  though  this  material  has  not  yet  been  published  by  him. 
Mr.  Newell  has  most  generously  placed  this  material  at  the  writer’s  disposal,  and  the  brief  sketch  of  the 
Fourth  Century  issues  here  given  owes  much  to  his  assistance. 
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emblem  of  a particular  moncyer  rather  than  a true  mint-mark.  For  it  is 


found  only  occasionally,  and  is  not  universally  used  on  this  series.  In  fig.  16, 
there  is  shown  a drachm  of  the  type  of  Muller,  No.  913  (Num.  d’  Alexandre) 
bearing  the  half-Pegasos,  and  the  monogram  A A under  the  throne.  This 
monogram  has  been  interpreted  by  Muller  (op.  tit.,  p.  235)  as  containing  the 
initial  letters  of  the  ethnic  A AM.  But  since  this  is  found  also  in  the  variant 
AA,  and  since  it  alternates  with  other  Greek  letters  and  symbols  on  the 
reverses  of  the  drachms,  it  probably  should  be  regarded  as  a private  mark. 
These  drachms  were  struck  about  330-302  b.c.,  and  are  considerably  earlier 
in  style  than  the  Alexandrine  coinage  consisting  of  gold  staters  and  silver 
tetradrachms  which  regularly  bear  the  mint-mark  of  the  city,  which  will  be 
discussed  below.  From  about  330  b.c.  to  302  b.c.,  when  Lysimachos  gained 
control  of  the  city,  Lampsakos  probably  continued  to  issue  Alexandrine 
coinage  more  or  less  uninterruptedly.  This  coinage  was  a regal  coinage 
begun  by  Alexander  and  continued  after  his  death. 

ALEXANDRINE  COINAGE  OF  LYSIMACHOS 

302-281  b.c. 

Staters  and  drachms 

Lysimachos  at  first  struck  drachms  at  Lampsakos  with  the  types  and 
name  of  Alexander,  bearing  his  own  personal  emblem,  the  fore-part  of  a 
lion  beneath  the  half-Pegasos,  PI.  VII,  l,([oP,  under  the  throne,  Rome, 
Museo  delle  Terme).  This  issue  would  most  naturally  be  placed  in  the 
early  period  of  his  tenure  of  Lampsakos,  perhaps  in  302  b.c.,  when  he  first 
gained  the  city  (Niese,  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  und  Makedonischen 
Staaten,  I,  p.  342)  or  after  the  battle  of  Ipsos  in  301  b.c.  when  Lampsakos 
was  definitely  alloted  to  Lysimachos  (ibid.,  p.  352).  The  name  of  Alexander 
still  continues  to  be  used  on  this  drachm  although  Lysimachos  had  adopted 
the  royal  title  some  years  previously,  i.e.,  306  b.c.  Drachms  of  Alexan- 
drine types  but  with  BA3IAEQ5  AY?IM AXOY  and  the  badge  of  Lampsakos 
together  with  Lysimachos’  own  personal  badge,  PI.  VII,  2 (Muller,  Die 
Miinzen  des  Konigs  Lysimachus,  No.  24)  have  the  symbol,  a torch,  beneath 
the  throne,  and  the  inscription  AY5IMAXOY  below  and  upside  down  (r.  to 
1.).  A stater  in  the  British  Museum,  PI.  VII,  3,  bearing  the  mint-mark 
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of  Lampsakos,  the  half-lion  symbol  of  Lysimachos,  and  the  subsidiary 
symbol,  torch,  belongs  with  this  drachm.  Certain  drachms  with  the  half-lion 
symbol  and  the  inscription  AYSIMAXOY  similarly  arranged,  below  and 
upside  down,  but  without  the  Lampsakcnc  emblem  seem  also  to  belong 
here  (Amer.  Num.  Society,  with  monogram  [2]  above  the  half-lion;  Newell 
Collection,  with  dolphin  in  similar  position=Miiller,  No.  25).  A drachm 
of  the  Warren  Collection  (Rcgling,  Sammlung  Warren,  511=Mullcr,  No. 
23)  is  like  the  coin  here  shown,  PI.  VII,  2,  but  lacks  the  torch  beneath  the 
throne.  This  torch  symbol  which  is  a third  adjunct  symbol  on  an  Alex- 
andrine tctradrachm  surely  of  Lampsakos,  PI.  VII,  8,  and  the  peculiar 
placing  of  the  inscription  make  it  probable  that  the  drachms  cited  above 
which  lack  the  mint-symbol  are  nevertheless  Lampsakcnc.  If  the  drachm 
with  monogram  (ZJ  above  the  half-lion,  cited  above  (Amer.  Num.  Soc.) 
belongs  to  our  mint,  so  may  also  a gold  stater  of  Lysimachos  with  these  two 
adjunct  signs  (Newell  Collection).  All  of  the  drachms  with  the  name  of 
Lysimachos  appear  somewhat  later  than  the  one  struck  in  Alexander’s 
name.  The  above  drachms  and  the  gold  stater  are  the  only  coins  which 
we  can  at  present  assign  to  Lampsakos  under  Lysimachos.  A tctradrachm 
bearing  Lysimachian  types,  horned  Alexander  head  and  seated  Athena, 
appears  to  have  the  fore-part  of  a winged  animal  in  the  left  field,  PI.  VIII,  7 
(British  Museum)  but  the  symbol  is  partly  off  the  flan,  and  quite  uncertain, 
and  the  far  wing  of  Pegasos  which  is  regularly  visible  on  the  true  Lampsakcnc 
half-Pegasos  is  here  lacking.  Moreover,  the  obverse  is  from  the  same  die 
as  a tctradrachm  belonging  to  a long  series  of  Lysimachian  tetradrachms 
bearing  the  same  monogram  as  seen  on  our  reverse,  which  were  probably 
issued  at  Lysimaehia  in  Thrace.  There  is  therefore  no  evidence  of  any 
tctradrachm  coinage  of  Lysimachos  at  Lampsakos  bearing  Lysimachos’ 
own  types.1 


ALEXANDRINE  COINAGE 
Second  Scries,  280-250  b.c. 

Staters  and  tetradrachms,  municipal  issues 

After  the  death  of  Lysimachos  in  281  b.c.,  Antiochos  I (281-261  b.c.) 
ruled  the  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pergamene 
kingdom,  from  Kyzikos  to  Milctos  (Niese,  loc.  cit.,  II,  p.  85),  and  also 
Troas  and  the  Hellespontinc  region.  There  is  a tctradrachm  of  Antiochos 

1 In  the  catalogue,  Die  Munzensammlung  des  Stiftes  Sehotten  in  Wien,  1920,  a tctradrachm  of 
Lysimachian  types,  p.  164,  No.  1803,  having  the  forepart  of  Pegasos  in  the  exergue  is  attributed  to  Lamp- 
sakos. We  cannot  judge  without  seeing  a reproduction  of  the  coin,  but  the  Lampsakene  symbol  does 
not  appear  in  the  exergue  on  other  types  of  Lysimachos  or  Alexander  from  our  mint. 
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II,  2G1-246  b.c.,  or  Antiochos  Hicrax  (not  Antiochos  I,  as  Muller  wrote,  Die 
Miinzen  des  Konigs  Lysimachus,  p.  16,  note  20)  which  has  been  cited  as 
bearing  the  mint-mark  of  Lampsakos,  PI.  VIII,  8 (Babclon,  Rois  de  Syrie, 
No.  197).  This  tetradraehm  however,  has  as  principal  symbol  in  the  left 
field,  a long  burning  torch  which  is  usually  interpreted  as  the  mint-mark 
of  Kyzikos,  to  which  Babelon  assigns  the  coin  (Rois  de  Syrie,  p.  27,  and 
p.  lvi;  on  p.  lvi  Babclon  mentions  the  half-Pegasos  of  Lampsakos  as  occurring 
as  a mint-symbol  of  this  city  on  the  coinage  of  Antiochos  II  but  the  coin 
shown  on  PI.  VIII,  8,  is  the  only  one  known  to  the  writer  which  bears  the 
half-Pegasos).  But  as  this  would  constitute  the  only  case  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  mint-mark  of  Lampsakos  on  the  coins  of  the  Seleucid  Kings,  it  would 
be  very  dubious  evidence  of  the  issue  of  Seleucid  tetradrachms  at  our  mint. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  Lampsakos  was  subject  to  the 
early  Seleucid  rulers,  for  in  240  b.c.,  as  the  result  of  the  struggle  between 
Seleukos  II  (246-226  b.c.)  and  Antiochos  Hierax,  Lampsakos  was  obliged 
to  seek  the  protection  which  Seleukos  II  alone  could  not  provide  from 
Attalos  I of  Pergamon  (241-197  b.c.)  and  afterwards  remained  faithful  to 
this  king  (Niese,  be.  cit.,  II,  158  and  391).  Subsequently  when  Attalos 
died  in  197  b.c.,  Antiochos  III  demanded  the  return  of  Lampsakos  to  a 
condition  of  dependence  and  subjection  to  tribute  as  previously  under 
Seleucid  rule  (Niese,  loc.  cit.,  II,  p.  642).  But  Lampsakos  resisted  and  won 
her  independence  finally  by  the  help  of  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of 
Magnesia,  190  b.c.  (Niese,  be.  cit.,  p.  669,  680,  690  and  739).  The  status 
of  Lampsakos  under  the  Seleucid  monarchs  up  to  the  time  of  Attalos  I, 
seems  to  have  varied  considerably.  At  all  events,  as  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
prove,  Lampsakos  issued  a local  Alexandrine  coinage  during  the  first  half  of 
the  Third  Century. 

Muller  mentions  three  tetradrachms  of  Alexandrine  types  bearing  the 
mint  mark  of  Lampsakos,  Nos.  915-917,  which  are  here  represented  as 
follows:  PI.  VII,  9 and  10  with  K beneath  the  throne=M.  917  (British 
Museum  and  Dr.  W.  Giesecke  Coll,  from  the  same  pair  of  dies) ; PI.  VII,  11, 
with  beneath  the  throne =M.  915  (Paris  Coll.);  PI.  VII,  13,  with  ZV 
beneath  the  throne=M.  916  (P.  Saroglos,  Athens).  All  of  these  tetra- 
drachms have  the  same  monogram  £ above  the  half-Pegasos,  with  a varia- 
tion of  £ in  the  tetradraehm  signed  under  the  throne.  This  same  mono- 
gram or  its  variation  occurs  also  on  the  gold  staters  here  figured,  PI.  VII, 
4-6.  From  the  position  of  this  monogram  on  the  coins,  and  its  occurrence 
on  gold  and  silver  alike,  we  may  designate  it  the  primary  monogram.  Two 
of  the  gold  staters,  PI.  VII,  5,  6 bearing  the  primary  monogram — 
bear  secondary  monograms,  K and  <5^,  similar  to  those  found  on  the  tetra- 
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drachms,  PI.  VII,  9-11.  Again,  a gold  stater,  PI.  VII,  4,  and  a silver  tetra- 
draclim,  PI.  VII,  8,  having  the  same  primary  monogram  and  the  lialf- 
Pegasos,  bear  the  same  secondary  symbol,  a torch,  which  has  already  been 
found  on  the  Alexandrine  coinage  of  Lysimachos,  PI.  VII,  2. 

The  three  gold  staters  here  shown,  PI.  VII,  4-G,  are  the  only  known 
issues  in  gold  of  the  mint  of  Lampsakos  during  this  period.  They  are  all 
from  the  Anadol  hoard  (q.v.  below).  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
account  written  in  Russian1  of  this  hoard,  there  were  perhaps  eight  examples 
in  the  find,  and  there  may  have  been  more  varieties  than  we  are  able  to 
show  here.  The  majority  and  perhaps  all  of  the  tetradrachms  here  published 
have  not  hitherto  been  figured.  Four  of  these  arc  varieties  not  described 
by  Muller:  PI.  VII,  7,  8,  12,  14.  PI.  VII,  11,  is  from  the  British  Museum, 
and  has  another  variety  of  the  primary  monogram  or  symbol.  PI.  VII, 
8,  is  from  Mr.  Newell’s  collection  with  secondary  symbol,  torch;  PI.  VII,  12, 
is  from  the  Museo  delle  Terme,  Rome,  with  secondary  letter  A beneath 
the  throne;  PI.  VII,  14,  is  a coin  from  Mr.  Newell’s  collection,  without  the 
primary  monogram,  bearing  a thyrsos.and  a new  monogram  E,  both  above 
the  mint  symbol.  The  tetradrachms,  PI.  VII,  8-12,  bear  the  primary  mono- 
gram, and  are  of  closely  similar  style.  No.  7 is  somewhat  earlier  than 
this  group.  Nos.  13  and  14  are  closer  in  style  to  the  central  group  than 
No.  7,  but  just  a degree  later. 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  above  staters  and  tetradrachms,  all  of 
which,  except  No.  14  of  PI.  VII,  bear  the  same  primary  monogram  £ or  its 
variants,  are  about  contemporaneous,  and  we  are  able  to  assign  them  to 
the  first  half  of  the  Third  Century  b.c.  from  the  evidence  of  the  Anadol 
hoard  in  which  these  staters  were  found.  This  hoard  (E.  Pridik,  Bulletin 
de  la  Com.  Impdr.Arch.,  1920)  was  composed  of  gold  staters  of  an  unknown 
total  of  which  979  were  received  at  the  Hermitage,  Petrograd.  Of  this 
number  there  were  11  staters  of  Philip  II,  694  staters  of  Alexander,  21  of 
Philip  III,  250  of  Lysimachos,  2 of  Demetrios  Poliorketes,  and  1 of  Seleukos 
I.  Since  the  latest  coins  in  the  hoard  are  the  stater  of  Seleukos  I,  306-281 
b.c.,  and  those  of  Demetrios,  306-283  b.c.,  and  the  staters  of  Lysimachos 
(royal  coinage),  306-281  b.c.,  the  date  of  burial  could  not  have  been  earlier 
than  306  b.c.  But  our  concern  is  to  try  to  ascertain  the  latest  date  at  which 
the  hoard  could  have  been  deposited.  Now,  as  the  staters  of  Lysimachos 
(306-281  b.c.)  to  judge  from  the  plates,  were  all  in  mint  state,  the  hoard 
can  scarcely  have  been  deposited  so  very  many  years  later  than  281  b.c. 


1 A brief  abstract  in  English  of  the  account  of  the  Anadol  hoard  was  made  for  Mr.  Newell  to  whom 
the  writer  is  indebted  for  free  access  to  his  collection  of  Alexandrine  issues  of  Lampsakos. 
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unless  a more  intensive  study  of  Lysimachus’  coins  should  prove  that  some 
of  the  Lysimachian  staters  in  this  hoard  are  posthumous  issues.  A more 
careful  study  of  this  hoard  from  this  point  of  view  with  access  to  the  coins 
themselves  would  doubtless  yield  a more  exact  date.  Therefore,  the  staters 
shown  on  PI.  VII,  4-6  (Pridik,  op.  tit.,  pi.  x,  420  and  426)  would  have  to  be 
assigned  to  a period  ranging  from  c.  280  b.c.  to  250  B.C.,  the  very  latest  date  to 
which  we  should  be  inclined  to  bring  down  the  possible  burial  of  the  hoard. 
The  tetradrachms  which,  as  we  have  shown,  bear  similar  monograms,  and 
are  closely  united  inter  se  by  stylistic  similarity,  should  consequently  be 
given  to  the  same  period. 

The  period  to  which  Dr.  Gaebler  (op.  tit.,  p.  32)  assigns  the  Alexandrine 
tetradrachms  noted  by  Muller  ( loc . tit.,  Nos.  915-917)  is  190-175  b.c.,  when 
he  assumes  that  Lampsakos,  now  a completely  free  and  autonomous  state 
after  the  defeat  of  Antiochos  at  Magnesia  in  190  b.c.  began  to  celebrate 
her  freedom  by  the  issue  of  silver  coins  of  large  denomination.  But,  while 
it  is  true  that  the  Battle  of  Magnesia  marks  an  epoch  in  the  political  history 
of  Asia  Minor  which  finds  its  numismatic  expression  in  the  revival  of  the 
long  popular  coin  types  of  the  Alexandrine  tetradrachms  issued  by  the 
newly  freed  cities  of  Ionia  (British  Museum  Catalogue  Ionia,  p.  xlviii), 
and  also  probably  of  northern  Asia  Minor,  these  Second  Century  issues  are 
no  stylistic  parallel  for  the  Lampsakene  Alexanders.  One  need  only  com- 
pare the  coins  illustrated  by  Head  in  Coins  of  the  Ancients,  pis.  36  and  48, 
to  draw  the  obvious  conclusion  that  our  Lampsakene  Alexanders  belong 
to  Head’s  Period  V,  c.  280-190  b.c.,  rather  than  to  his  Period  VI,  c.  190-100 
B.C. 

Having  now  reached  the  determination  of  the  broad  limits  of  the 
period'within  which,  on  grounds  of  style  alone  the  Alexandrine  coinage  of 
Lampsakos  must  have  been  issued,  let  us  examine  some  of  the  Third  Century 
coinages  bearing  similar  types  with  a view  to  limiting  our  Lampsakene 
Alexanders  within  narrower  dates.  The  Alexandrine  types  of  Antiochos  I 
Soter,  281-261  b.c.,  issued  early  in  his  reign  (Babelon,  Rois  de  Syrie,  pi.  iv, 
3 and  4)  are  manifestly  more  akin  to  the  posthumous  Alexandrine  issues 
of  323-307  b.c.  than  to  our  coinage.  An  Alexandrine  coinage  commencing 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Fourth  Century  and  continuing  through  the  Third 
Century  would  be  an  ideal  term  of  comparison,  and  such  a one  fortunately 
is  available  in  the  coinage  struck  at  the  mint  of  Arados.  Happily  we  are 
aided  here  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  half  of  the  series  is  dated  coinage, 
and  therefore  such  comparisons  as  we  may  be  able  to  make,  will  have  a 
greatly  increased  value.  The  Aradian  Alexanders  are  not  illustrated  in 
any  one  work  in  a continuous  series  as  fully  as  one  could  wish  for  our  present 
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purpose,  but  from  the  plates  of  Rouvier’s  monograph,  Num.  des  villes  de  la 
Ph6nicie  (J.  I.  N.,  1900),  we  may  very  quickly  select  those  coins  most  closely 
resembling  our  Lampsakenc  issues.  On  pi.  Z1,  Nos.  1 and  2 are  figured 
two  Alexandrine  issues  which,  according  to  Rouvier’s  and  Hill’s  dating, 
fall  within  the  period  c.  200-240  b.c.  The  first  (op.  cit.,  pi.  Z1,  1)  which 
Rouvier  dates  between  259-240  b.c.,  and  Hill,  between  261-243  b.c.,  is  no 
earlier  and  no  later  in  style  than  our  tetradrachms  which  bear  the  primary 
monogram  £ .(and  variants),  PI.  VII,  7-13;  while  the  second  Aradian  piece 
(op.  cit.,  pi.  Z1,  2)  which  bears  the  date  “year  19”  of  the  Aradian  era  com- 
mencing in  259  b.c.  and  was  consequently  struck  in  241-240  b.c.,  is  nearer 
in  style  to  the  tetradraehm  of  Lampsakos  lacking  the  primary  monogram, 
which  seems  to  be  the  latest  issue  among  the  existing  Alexanders  from  our 
mint.  While  of  course  we  shall  not  push  our  argument  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  our  Lampsakenes  commenced  in  200  and  ended  in  240,  we  are  certainly 
justified  in  deducing  that  they  fall  approximately  within  the  period  280-250 
B.C. 

The  Third  Century  issue  of  Alexandrine  staters  and  tetradrachms  of 
Sinope1  is  another  series  with  which  we  may  compare  our  Lampsakenc 
coinage  of  the  same  denominations.  The  style  of  the  Sinopean  coins,  is, 
however,  peculiar  to  the  locality  of  the  Black  Sea,  so  that  the  comparison 
of  styles  is  rendered  more  difficult.  On  the  whole,  the  style  of  the  Sinopean 
Alexanders  would  seem  somewhat  later  than  the  Lampsakenc.  But  exam- 
ples of  staters  of  both  mints  occurred  in  the  Anadol  hoard  so  that  the 
coinages  cannot  be  very  far  apart. 

The  tetradrachms  attributed  to  Kyzikos  in  the  Third  Century  (Head, 
Coins  of  the  Ancients,  pi.  xxxvi,  1)  are  about  contemporaneous  in  style  with 
the  Lampsakenc  tetradrachms.  This  Mysian  city  (a  near  neighbor  of 
Lampsakos,  both  belonging  in  this  period  to  the  province  of  Hellespontine 
Phrygia)  first  appears  as  an  independent  community  in  218  b.c.,  but  had 
probably  obtained  full  autonomy  much  earlier  under  Antiochos  II  (Niese, 
op.  cit.,  p.  135).  Now,  considering  the  numismatic  evidence  in  full,  that 
derived  from  the  dated  Third  Century  coins  of  Arados,  and  that  derived 
from  the  analysis  of  the  Anadol  hoard,  we  are  most  naturally  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  Lampsakos  also  was  a free  city  during  the  reign  of  Antiochos 
II,  261-246  b.c.  Niese  considers  that  Antiochos  II,  pressed  by  the  political 
situation,  must  have  granted  the  Ionian  coast  cities  their  autonomy,  and 
states  that  Miletos,  Smyrna  and  Erythrai  arc  definitely  known  to  have 
won  autonomy  from  Antiochos  II.  Autonomy  docs  not  mean  necessarily 
freedom  from  tribute,  and  Lampsakos  may  have  possessed  this  semi- 

1 Newell,  The  Alexandrine  Coinage  of  Sinope,  Amer.  Journ.  Num.,  LII  (1918). 
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autonomy,  which  it  seems  probable  Kyzikos  and  many  other  powerful  cities 
of  Asia  Minor  had  obtained  from  the  Scleucid  king. 

To  this  period  then,  we  should  tentatively  assign  these  autonomous 
issues  of  the  city  of  Lampsakos.  They  arc  but  the  continuation  after  an 
interval  of  the  Fourth  Century  Alexandrine  coinage  and  the  Lysimachian 
issues.  They  form  a very  compact  group  not  divisible  into  scries,  and 
hence  we  cannot  (with  the  material  extant)  postulate  a very  long  period  of 
issue.  The  only  really  obscure  point  is  the  political  status  of  the  city  with 
relation  to  the  empire  of  the  Seleucids,  but  from  the  scanty'sources  at  our 
command,  the  inferences  we  have  made  seem  allowable.  The  only  other 
possible  period,  politically  considered,  when  Lampsakos  would  have  been 
able  to  strike  a sovereign  coinage  is  when  she  came  under  the  protection 
of  Attalos  I of  Pergamon,  240-197  b.c.,  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  which 
we  can  bring  forward  to  support  a thesis  that  Lampsakos  became  an  auton- 
omous city-state  under  Attalid  protection;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  numis- 
matic evidence  is  all  in  favor  of  our  placing  the  coinage  before  rather  than 
after  250  b.c.  The  tetradrachms  show  a considerable  laxity  of  style  as 
compared  with  the  drachms  of  Lysimachos-  from  our  mint,  so  that  we  are 
more  inclined  to  date  their  issue  under  Antiochos  II  than  under  Antiochos  I. 

The  autonomy  which  Lampsakos  enjoyed  was  probably  not  very 
complete  nor  of  long  duration,  so  much  we  may  conclude  from  the  character 
of  the  issues.  Also,  as  we  already  have  stated,  under  Seleukos  II  (246-226 
b.c.),  we  find  Lampsakos  obliged  to  appeal  for  protection  to  Attalos  in 
240  b.c.  which  would  seem  to  indicate  the  precarious  nature  of  her  indepen- 
dent position. 

SILVER  TETRADRACHMS 
After  190  b.c.,  autonomous  issues 

The  issue  of  small  silver  of  local  types  at  Lampsakos  practically  ceased 
as  was  shown  above  about  330  b.c.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  Fourth 
Century  and  the  early  Third  Century,  the  coinage  consisted  of  (1)  post- 
humous Alexandrine  types  bearing  only  occasionally  the  Lampsakene 
mint-mark  (regal)  and  (2)  of  Alexandrine  types  bearing  the  personal  emblem 
of  Lysimachos  (regal).  Before  the  middle  of  the  Third  Century  Lampsakos 
began  the  issue  of  Alexandrine  coinage  invariably  bearing  the  badge  of  the 
city  (autonomous). 

The  political  fortunes  of  Lampsakos  after  the  death  of  Alexander  in 
323  b.c.  can  only  be  traced  by  following  that  of  the  province  of  Phrygia  on 
the  Hellespont  in  which  it  was  located.  This  former  Persian  satrapy  was 
given  to  Arrhabaios  after  the  meeting  of  the  Diadochi  at  Triparadeisos  in 
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321  b.c.  Two  years  later  the  satrapy  was  given  to  Antigonos  who  in  315 
gave  it  to  his  nephew,  Ptolemy.  In  309-30S  this  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  by 
Ptolemy  I,  of  Egypt  and  the  satrapy  given  to  Phoinix  (governor  for  Ptolemy 
I),  but  soon  it  returned  to  Antigonos’  side.  In  302  came  the  attacks  of  the 
Allied  Successors  against  Antigonos  as  a result  of  which  after  the  decisive 
contest  at  Ipsos  in  301,  Lysimaehos  and  Seleukos  I were  victorious,  whence 
followed  the  assignment  of  the  satrapy  to  Lysimaehos.  The  city  of  Lamp- 
sakos had  already  surrendered  in  302  to  Lysimaehos’  forces.  After  Lysi- 
machos’ death  in  281,  we  have  to  assume  that  Lampsakos  was  subject  to 
Antiochos  I,  281-261 , although  we  know  no  Seleucid  coinage  struck  at  this 
mint  during  his  rule.  Under  Antiochos  II,  261-246,  were  probably  issued 
the  autonomous  coins  shown  on  PI.  VI  I.  It  would  seem  probable  that  Lamp- 
sakos did  not  maintain  complete  autonomy  under  Seleukos  II,  246-226,  for  as 
we  have  seen  in  240  b.c.  she  appears  to  have  been  under  Seleucid  rule,  and 
after  that  date  until  190,  the  city  was  allied  with  the  Pcrgamene  dynasty. 
When  Antiochos  III  (222-187  b.c.)  came  into  conflict  with  Attalos  I (241-197 
b.c.)  in  the  year  218,  Lampsakos  renewed  her  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  Atta- 
lid  monarchy,  and  later  on  was  rewarded  by  Eumcnes  (197-159  b.c.)  who 
maintained  and  defended  her  independence  against  the  attacks  of  Antiochos 
III.  After  the  final  defeat  of  the  Seleucid  monarch  in  190  b.c.,  and  the 
conclusion  of  peace  in  188  b.c.,  the  city  was  recognized  as  definitely  free 
and  autonomous,  having  no  dependence  whatever  upon  the  now'  powerful 
Pcrgamene  monarchy. 

At  this  time  began  the  issue  of  the  Priapos  tetradrachms.  This  series, 
PI.  VIII,  1-6,  begins  with. a tctradrachm  of  fairly  good  style  and  extended 
over  a period  of  some  ten  decades.  The  earliest  style  is  that  of  the  tetra- 
drachms, Nos.  1 and  2,  as  the  finer  treatment  of  the  Priapos  head  indicates. 
The  coarser  rendering  of  the  head,  the  heavier  beading  and  later  character 
of  the  inscription  of  No.  3 w'ould  seem  to  warrant  placing  this  piece  after 
Nos.  4-6.  On  the  other  hand,  the  style  of  the  Apollo  figure  of  the  reverse 
is  quite  superior  to  that  of  the  Apollo  of  Nos.  4-6.  Still  the  Priapos  head 
of  No.  3 is  so  closely  akin  to  that  of  No.  6,  and  the  inscription  of  such  decid- 
edly later  character,  that  the  correct  order  of  the  issues  is  probably  1,  2, 

4- 6,  3.  This  arrangement  is  supported  also  by  the  use  of  the  same  mono- 
gram on  the  coin  of  Sokratcs,  No.  3,  as  on  the  issues  of  Promethion,  Nos. 

5- 6.  Hence  the  order  of  issue  by  mint-officials  would  be:  Demetrios,  son 
of  Demetrios,  Nos.  1 and  2;  Ephesios,  son  of  Theodoros,  No.  4;  Promethion, 
son  of  Lampon,  Nos.  5 and  6;  Sokrates,  son  of  Theophanes,  No.  3. 
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II  BRONZE 

A.  Fourth  and  Third  Centuries  b.c. 


This  series  begins  with  the  Janiform  head  and  Pegasos  types,  PI.  IX, 
1-3,  parallel  in  style  with  the  silver  issues  of  the  same  types  shown  on 
PI.  VI,  22-32,  and  may  therefore  be  dated  about  350  b.c.  There  follows 
next  a series,  PI.  IX,  4-8,  with  a head  which  has  been  called  Nike,  with  a 
query,  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  Mysia.  The  earliest  of  these  heads, 
PI.  IX,  4,  5,  are  akin  in  style  to  the  heads  of  the  Nike  and  Hekate  of  the 
gold  staters,  PI.  Ill,  8-10,  and  19-20,  which  were  placed  after  350  b.c.  The 
small  heads  on  the  coins,  PI.  IX,  9-11,  with  laurel  wreath,  upturned  hair 
and  a small  horn  over  the  forehead,  may  represent  a river-nymph  or  Io 
(Num.  Chron.,  1917,  p.  11),  a rare  representation  in  Greek  art.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  hair  is  treated  identically  on  these  and  the  so-called  Nike 
heads  just  preceding  them,  with  the  hair  gathered  in  a top  knot  from  which 
fly  curly  ends,  as  on  the  Hekate  head  of  the  gold  staters.  The  Athena  heads, 
PI.  IX,  12  and  13,  the  Zeus  or  Poseidon  (?)  heads,  PI.  IX,  19-24,  are  jate 
issues  of  the  Third  Century,  as  may  easily  be  judged  from  their  style. 


The  coins  of  the  latest  date  before  the  Imperial  Coinage  are  the  Apollo 
head,  PI.  X,  1,  surely  of  the  Second  Century,  and  the  Priapos  heads,  PI.  X, 
2-5,  all  with  AAMYAKHNQN  on  the  reverse.  The  two  Priapos  heads,  PI. 
X,  6 and  7,  with  the  kantharos  reverse  and  split  inscription  AAM  ( obv .) 
YA  (rev.)  are  the  crudest  appearing  of  all  these  heads,  and  are  therefore 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  autonomous  series.  In  fig.  17,  is  shown  a coin 


which  recently  came  into  the  writer’s  possession  through  the  kindness  of 
Miss  Isabel  F.  Dodd  of  Constantinople  College.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
found  near  Smyrna.  The  obverse  is  counter-marked  with  a bunch  of  grapes 
in  round  depression;  the  reverse  bears  the  inscription  AAMYA,  a monogram 
and  half-Pegasos  symbol  (cf.  Mionnet  II,  p.  562,  No.  313). 


B.  Second  Century  b.c.  and  Later. 


Fig.  17 
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IMPERIAL  COINAGE 

AUGUSTUS  TO  GALL1ENUS 

AUGUSTUS. 

J CGBACTOY  Laureate  head  of  Augustus,  to  r.  Rev.  A AM  YAK  Priapos 
standing  1.,  r.  hand  raised.  Plate  X , 8 

2 [CGBACTOY]  AAMYAKH  Similar.  Rev.  ICPA  CYNKAHTOC  Head  of 

Senate  r.  (ef.  Mionnet  II,  p.  5G3,  No.  319).  Plate  X,  9 

3 KAI^AP  3EB[A]  Rare  head  of  Augustus  to  r.  Rev.  AAM-YA  Rust  of 

Priapos  r.  Plate  X,  10 

TRAJAN. 

4 R.  M.  C.  80.  Rev.  Statue  of  Priapos  on  basis  to  1. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS. 

5 R.  M.  C.  81.  Rev.  Type  of  No.  20. 

6 AVT  KA-ANTQNIN  Rare  head  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  bearded  to  r.  Rev. 
AAMYAKHNQN  Ilerakles,  bearded  and  wealing  chiton,  standing  to  r.,  holding  in  r. 
hand  a lion’s  skin  which  lie  is  about  to  throw  over  the  shoulders  of  Gmphale  who 
is  standing  half-draped,  seen  from  the  rear,  with  club(?)  in  her  r.  hand.  Plate  X,  11 

FAUSTINA  JR. 

7 R.  M.  C.  82.  Type  of  No.  10. 

LUCIUS  VERUS. 

8 AOV  AVP[HAIOC]  Bust  of  Lucius  Verus  laureate  and  draped  r.  Rev. 

AAMYAK-HNQN  Bust  of  Lucilla  draped  to  r.  Plate  X,  12 

COM  MODUS. 

9 R.  M.  C.  83.  Rev.  Nike  to  1.  with  wreath  and  palm. 

JO  [AVA?]  KO-MMOAOC  Rust  of  Commod us,  slightly  bearded  to  r.  wearing 
cuirass  and  paludamentum.  Rev.  AANY-AKH-NQN  Half-Pegasos  r.  in  form  of  a 
sea-horse.  Plate  X,  13 

SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS. 

JJ  B.  M.  C.  84.  Rev.  Type  of  No.  3. 

J2  R.  M.  C.  85.  Rev.  Type  of  No.  20. 

JULIA  DOMNA. 

J3  I OVA  [OMN  A]-C6BACT  Rust  r.  Rev.  AAN-YA-KHNON  Similar  to  No.  10. 

Plate  X,  14 

CARACALLA. 

J4  [AVT]  MAVPH-ANTQNIN  Rust  of  Caracalla  to  r.,  laureate,  wearing  cuirass 
and  paludamentum.  Rev.  AANYA-KHNftN  Rust  of  Priapos  draped  and  wearing 
taenia  to  r.  Plate  X,  15 

J5  R.  M.  C.  80.  Rev.  Ivybele  seated  1.  holding  patera;  before  her,  a lion. 

J6  R.  M.  C.  87.  Rev.  Ilomonoia  standing  near  lighted  altar,  holding  patera 

and  cornucopiae. 
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GETA. 

17  AV[ ]0C  CeTTTreTAC  Bust  of  Geta  r.,  laureate,  wearing  cuirass  and 

paludamentum.  Rev.  AANY-A-KHNfiN  Similar  to  No.  10.  Plate  X,  1G 

SBVKRUS  ALEXANDER. 

J8  Carlsruhe.  Zeit.  f.  Num.  VII,  p.  25,  No.  2,  pi.  i,  15.  Rev.  [6TTI  CT] 
TTPEIMOY  AAMYAK-HNQN.  Phrixos  on  ram  ; below,  Helle  lying  on  waves. 

PHILIP  i. 

19  B.  M.  C.  88.  Rev.  Priapos  within  hexastyle  temple. 

TRERONI ANUS  CALLUS. 

20  AVTKOVIBTPrAAAOC  Bust  of  Trebonianus  Gallus  to  r.,  laureate,  wearing 
cuirass  and  paludamentum.  Rev.  AANYAKHN-Q-[N]  6TTICTPC0C-CI0V  Statue  of 
Priapos  on  basis  1.,  holding  in  r.  hand,  kantharos  over  lighted  altar,  and  thyrsos  in  1. 

Plate  X,  17 

21  B.  M.  G.  89,  90.  Rev.  Athena  holding  Nike  in  r.,  standing  1.,  resting  1. 
hand  on  shield.  AANYA-KH-NQ-N  eiTICTPeVT-VXIQN,  feTTICTPCOC-CIOV 

VALERI  ANUS  I. 

22  B.  M.  C.  91.  Rev.  Type  similar  to  No.  21,  but  GTTIAA-<t>-NO-V. 

GALI.IENUS. 

23  AVTOr-AAAIHNO-C  Similar  to  No.  20.  Rev.  AANYAKHN-QN  Similar  to 

No.  20.  Plate  X,  19 

24  AVK7TArAAAIHNO[C]  Similar.  Rev.  [AAN]-YAKHNQ[N]  Abundantia 

(?)  standing  facing,  holding  rudder  in  r.,  cornucopia  in  1.  Plate  X , 20 

Alliance  Coin  of  Lampsakos  and  Phokaia 
commodus. 

25  AVTOKMAV-PKOMMOAOC  Similar.  Rev.  6TTICTPA  MO-CCXA  BN6  The 

city-goddess  of  Phokaia  on  1.,  turreted  and  leaning  1.  arm  on  spear,  clasping  r.  hand 
of  city-goddess  of  Lampsakos  helmeted  and  resting  1.  hand  on  shield ; between  two, 
fiMONOI[A]  in  three  lines;  in  exergue,  4>QKAiefiN  AAMYA  (cf.  Mionnet  II,  p.  565, 
No.  330  where  the  proper  name  4QKAiefiN  is  read  I0VAI6QN).  Plate  X,  18 


'? 


ADDENDA 
(cf.  p.  63,  note  1). 

1.  Of  these  unique  pieces  without  the  ethnic,  the  drachm  (Gaebler, 
op.  cit.,  pi.  ii,  1)  seems  certainly  to  he  transitional  in  style,  and  the  three 
coins  (ibid.,  pi.  ii,  1-3)  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  sporadic  issues  of 
the  Fifth  Century.  However,  this  does  not  affect  our  main  contention 
that  the  coins  of  our  Group  B are  to  be  placed  at  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Fourth  Century,  and  that  their  “ archaism  ” is  not  a retention 
such  as  occurs  in  the  transitional  period,  but  a deliberate  revival  of  the 
next  Century.  Compare  further  Dr.  Regling’s  remarks  on  the  chro- 
nology in  his  review  of  Dr.  Gaebler’s  paper  (Zeit.  f.  Num.,  xxxiv,  p. 
373) . This  writer  would  assign  the  extremely  scarce  issues  (Gaebler, 
pi.  ii,  2,  3)  to  464-454;  the  coins  that  seem  rightly  to  head  the  series  of 
“ obols  ” and  “diobols”  (ibid.,  pi.  ii,  4,  5 = our  PI.  VI,  2,  3)  to  454- 
415.  In  the  period  405-387,  Gaebler’s  third  subdivision,  he  would  in- 
clude not  only  the  “diobols”  (ibid.,  pi.  ii,  26-34=  our  PI.  VI,  22-32) 
but  also  part  of  the  “obols,”  while  the  great  majority  of  the  “obols,” 
he  would  place  between  387  and  365.  The  smaller  denominations,  he 
suggests,  probably  began  earlier  than  the  larger  pieces,  were  continued 
contemporaneously  with  these  latter,  and  survived  them.  This  is  an 
interesting  point  of  view,  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  coins  on  our  PI. 
VI,  19  and  30  would  easily  pass  as  contemporaneous  issues,  as  their 
reverses  indicate.  The  distinction  in  style,  Dr.  Regling  thinks,  may 
have  been  maintained  as  a method  of  distinguishing  the  two  denomi- 
nations. 

(cf.  Catalogue  of  Types,  No.  17e). 

2.  The  Maenad  head,  No.  17c,  formerly  Caruso,  was  sold  again  in 
Sotheby’s  Cat.  “A  Russian  Nobleman”,  June,  1924,  No.  176,  and  is 
now  in  the  Newell  Collection. 
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